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Poll-Taking and Educational Research 
HELEN M. WALKER* 


The failure of the polls could well be the starting point of a great 
improvement in research in education and in other social fields if 
research workers have the mental courage to examine their own 
procedures in the light of the criticisms now so dramatically focused 
on the poll-takers. It is easier to join the hue and cry over the polls 
than to try to see if one’s own work embodies similar weaknesses. 

A definitive analysis of what went wrong with the polls calls for 
more information than is yet available to persons outside the poll- 


ing organizations. But it is possible to draw certain parallels with 
educational research. 


Quota sampling vs. random sampling 


1. The polls have in general relied upon quota sampling and— 
so far as an outsider can judge—have treated the results as though 
obtained from random sampling. A great deal of educational research 
has been done with samples that are not even as dependable as well 
planned quota samples. l 

It is well known that when a list of the individuals in a population 
exists, or when each individual can be identified by position in time 
sequence—as in numbers drawn in sequence from a hat—or can 
be identified by position in space, then it is always possible to draw 
a sample at random from that universe. Sampling is random only 
when choice of individuals is made in accordance with some pre- 
arranged mechanical device which precludes all conscious choice. 
Random sampling does not employ the selective judgment of any 
person. Even though possible, sampling at random may be so ex- 
pensive as not to seem feasible in a particular situation. 

One of the most common substitutes for random sampling is quota 
sampling used in all the opinion polls. Experts have been aware of 
the dangers in quota sampling, but it has enjoyed prestige based 
largely on the fact that it worked well in previous elections. To make 
effective use of quota sampling it is necessary to have enough prior 
information about the characteristics of the universe so that it can 
be divided into sections each of which is relatively homogeneous as 
to the trait under investigation. 


Thus if the trait is “intention to vote for Truman” or “willingness 


o 


* Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. Vice-presi- 
dent, Eduational Research Association. 
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to increase school expenditures” the person planning the research 
must make a shrewd guess in advance as to other easily identifiable 
characteristics to which these are related. He must surmise in ad. 
vance whether there is likely to be a difference between men ang 
women, between older and younger persons, between persons with dif. 
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ferent degrees of education, persons with different political affilia. 
tion, persons living in different areas, persons at different economic — 
levels, etc. and must know the proportion of the population falling in 
these sections. Then he is far safer to choose cases at random within — 
these subgroups, if that is possible. It is more often possible than — 
is generally supposed, but it takes more trouble and more expertness © 
of planning. One of the chief reasons why quota sampling may | 
contain unsuspected bias is that the research worker overlooked some 


important background trait in planning his quotas and then his 


— 


interviewers obtained biased samples with respect to that trait. For | 


example, if opinions of men and women differ, if sex is not one 


of the “controls,” and if it is easier for the interviewers to locate non- — 


employed wives than to locate their employed husbands, the sample | 


data would be misleading, 


DANGER TO EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH. Now much edi 
cational research does not even stratify the universe. Too much is 
carried out with groups which come to hand and results are general- 
ized to whatever universe the investigator happens to be interested in. 


More testing needed 
2. The conclusions of most 


the ac; i 
e acid test of an election and therefore the extent of error is seldom 


kn 

> ya — workers should put much more thought on plans 
6 Ae Outcomes of their studies by applying them to a new 

group of subjects, pplying them to a 


Government aid to research needed 


3. Large Scale scienti 
‘ scientific sury 
quite outside th we VeYS are ext 


-e tm te ae 


educational research are not subject to 


POLL TAKING 


tion, have over a period of time developed plans for a “master 
sample” scientifically selected. Almost every well informed statis- 
tician trusts the results obtained from such a “master sample” while 
entertaining considerable skepticism about the results from quota 
samples and downright distrust of the results from casual samples. 
A “master sample” of schools in the United States could be drawn 
and could furnish reliable information about a large number of im- 
portant issues. It would need expert planning and a Government 
subsidy. 





SERVICE TO THE STATE 


What greater or better gift can we offer to the republic than to 
teach and instruct our youth? 


—Marcus Tullius Cicero 


YEARS AGQ 


Our teachers are overworked already. Everyone who adds a tittle 
of unnecessary weight to their burdens is a foe of education. 


—William James in Talks to Teachers. 


LEARNING 


To many of us, the seats in the baseball grandstand still look more 
attractive than those in the reading room of the library. 


—Dr. James B. Conant. 
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To Be Or Not To Be 


HYMEN ALPERN 
Evander Childs High School 


If the world were shattered into many fragments, it would not be 
the best of all possible worlds, to be sure, but it would have some 
measure of security, for while a portion would cut one another’ 
throats, other portions could continue, until their turn came, to 
pursue their quotidian chores. 

The world, however, has been split into two, and their horns are 
locked. Can they extricate, can each portion go its own way and 
live in its own fashion? Will the two halves remain in this stationa 
posture until they both succumb to inevitable decay? Will they 
Press into each other until one or the other lies mortally wounded? 
Or, will they by dint of mutual understanding, discover points of 
agreement and press them together so as to form one world, and 
—~ peace—without which all the rest is purely academic chatter? 
Conant, president of Gamal Geen Bh Dr, J esl Bryant 
tion in a Divided World * It meds pn pon = mer 
educational book of the pc lal become ap w03: uoparian 

year, because of its realism and eloquent 


defense of free public education 2 
head of one of the most 7 and because it is sponsored by the 


America. 

Presi , 5 
io a . oe S stated general objective in writing this book 
fate m Eg appeal to the citizens of this country to interest 
“the wides a taser “an system of education” and to counteract 
as basic ia fire hie r k public schools.” These he regards 

nment o : . —_— 

oe of the Ameri two more immediate objectives: “an 
goals” and “a dissect; 
of its peal, £ the Soviet Philosophy with an exposure 
tween communist and d oe Of the title is the breach be- 
war with Russia is ee ocratic outlooks, Holding that a shooting 
cold war until at least t . 44, © Predicts an armed truce or a 
long time to come. He i 


Program in the best American dem a realistic public educational 
signed to train the na 3 iti 


oo tion’s youth both f 


famous p 


Press, Cambridge, 1948, 249 


rivate educational institutions in- 


» m aaa ee 


TO BE OR NOT TO BE 


chief hope of our victorious emergence from the struggle of the 
world’s conflicting ideologies. He then proceeds as a trained scien- 
tist and experienced educator to show how the right kind of free 
public education can mold the history of the next fifty years, arguing 
that education is a social process which underlies our whole economy 
and the public schools are the “sinews” of the American system. 


UNDERSTANDING FIRST. The number one educational need 
of this period of armed truce in the opinion of the Harvard president 
is a thorough understanding of the Soviet philosophy. He argues 
as follows: “We study cancer to learn how to defeat it. We must 
study the Soviet philosophy in our universities for exactly the same 
reason. No one must be afraid to tackle that explosive subject be- 
fore a class. If an avowed supporter of the Marx-Lenin-Stalin line 
can be found, let him be forced into the open and his arguments torn 
to pieces with counter-arguments. Some of the success of the Com- 
munist propaganda in this country before the war was due to the 
fact that it was like pornographic literature purveyed through an 
academic black market, so to speak. For a certain type of youth 
this undercover kind of knowledge has a special attraction. And 
doctrines that are not combatted in the classroom but treated merely 
with silence or contempt may be appealing to the immature.” He 
then proceeds to show how with a fearless and unmolested inquiry 
of the Soviet philosophy and other world problems coupled with a 
vigorous demonstration of the vitality of our own beliefs in demo- 
cracy and freedom, our side is bound to succeed and survive, and 
Communism can be prevented from making headway. 


A FACT AND A DREAM. To win the ideological conflict it is 
imperative that we strengthen our basic ideals of American democ- 
racy. “What is American democracy?” Conant asks, and answers, 
“In part a fact, in part a dream, and the latter is as important as the 
former.” He contends that there are several principles to which we 
must give profound and immediate attention. The first of -a is 
equality of opportunity, a principle that is the basis of our mi = 
of a social pattern to which men should conform. Conant rea _ H 

this is an ideal, an incommensurate, but insists that it must be > 
veloped until the difference between the ideal and the apa is = 
a minimum. The job of persuading men and women to live ap a m 
ideal is greatly the responsibility of our free elementary and s i 
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ary schools. Each school itself must be a society exemplifying . | 
ideals of democratic living by throwing its weight heavily against R 
forms of special privilege, discrimination, and snobbery and Rj 
teaching convincingly the value of the dignity of man, the justig 
of trial by jury, and all those freedoms embodied in the Biq ok 
Rights as they apply without discrimination to every human bein, 
in the land. This great challenge for helping us strengthen ai 
political and social democracy is chiefly that of the public schoo 
which must have the fullest support of the public. | 
A SUGGESTED PROGRAM. Conant’s proposed pattern fa 
public education designed to moving nearer our historic American 
goals is contained in the following points: 1. Continued local control 
of the schools. 2. Increased aid to local schools from state taxes 
3. Federal aid to education in the states. 4. The instilling by school 
of loyalty to democratic ideals in pupils. 5. Development of talents i 
students and occupational guidance in the high schools. 6. Addition 
el she to local school systems for youths who 
may pa ‘i a : e-coilar work in business or sems- professional 
professions with mki d ki = a boa Jor H 
p a m era edera scholarships for those best qualified. 

ies for adult education. | 


THREE = A 
— i He sets up three objectives of free schools in 2 


1 racy: Education for citizenship, 
life, education for vocational c 

tive he says, “The more we 
careers and the im 


education for the good 
ompetence. Regarding the third objec’ 


the more we feubiions d Of wees in all manner of undertakings, 
the first two objecti hi ine prosperity of our nation.” He labels 
chapters to d : nves as “general education,” and devotes three 
eveloping his specification of this “common core” of 


learning suitabl 
e for all. a . * | 
t were treated in the eee Prescriptions are in the main thos? 


years ago with the mE aa pao icized Harvard Report of a few 


,» Not special course 
eceive instruction 


te al ae iil 


stress the multiplicity of significam . 
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them it emphatically does not follow that they should all take the 


same courses independently of the type of school and type of student 
concerned. Although a scientist himself, he rejects the extravagant 
claims for the so-called scientific method and considers poetry and 
philosophy more important than science. Literature and history he 
favors when they contribute to “the study of man.” Mathematics he 


regards as “of the first importance,” but poorly taught in public’ 


schools. Of foreign languages he says: “In a world in which this 
country must be ever more conscious of other nations, linguistic 


-skills are as important as mathematical ability and scientific and 


artistic talent. The boys and girls who can learn a new language 
rapidly should be found young, and developed.” For all subjects he 
stresses the importance of relating the study to the subsequent career 
of the student (if it can be foreseen) and advocates a differentiation 
in the programs for students headed in different directions and for 
those of different abilities. In the selection of the individual’s courses, 
higher studies, vocational training, etc., intelligent guidance is ex- 
tremely important. “Really effective counselling,” he states, “ts the 
keystone of the arch of a widespread educational system dedicated to 
the principle of equality of opportunity.” 


EQUALITY NOT IDENTITY. While Conant regards genuine 
equality of educational opportunity as an indispensable answer to 
totalitarianism, he nevertheless recognizes that it does not mean 
identity of opportunity. The especially gifted youth, “one of democ- 
racy’s greatest assets,” must be found early enough, guided properly, 
taught especially well by the most inspiring and stimulating teachers 
available (regardless of cost) and helped through college and profes- 
sional preparations through a system of adequate national scholar- 
ships. For this cream of the educational crop “a scholarship policy ts 
fully as important as the establishment of a National Science Foun- 
dation to support basic research in our universities.” To discover, 
nurture, and develop the gifted boy or girl he favors the creation of 
a “National Commission for the Identification of Talented Youth.” 


CAUTION DESIRABLE? Dr, Conant’s analysis is sound and his 
style plainspoken and sincere, while his motives and ideals are com- 
mendable. He is a scientist and therefore cautious, at times too 
Cautious, as for instance, when he says that “no educational reforms 
can he put into operation overnight, particularly when we consider 
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social as well as economic barriers . .. We must recognize the nece | 
sity of evolution rather than revolution in this field of equalizin, 
advanced education.” One may ask—how many years, or generation 
would be required, for instance, until universities remove the quot, 
system? And what should our young men and women do meanwh} 
In the long run, injustices do sometimes right themselves, but peo 
live in the “short run,” and caution is not always the best part 
valor. 


ley 

| 
Ple 
of 


i 
t 


CONTRADICTION? There are other rather puzzling contradic 
tions, perhaps not all, or at least not wholly objectionable: . 


1, Academic freedom is advocated for colleges but not for hi h 
schools. : | 
2. There is no danger of a shooting war, but we must ke 


: epon 
powder dry and we must have universal military training. 


3. We must guide and educate the vast diversity of talents forl 
employment in industry, but education for a career in high school! 
may lead to social distinction, something to be avoided and postponed i 

oa 


4. The head of a private school a d 
. tl . 
education at public cost. eee p ossible| 


= 
f 
f 


5. An eminent scientist minimizes the importance of science in 


the curriculum. 


= We must extend educational opportunity 
educate more professionals than our economy can support 


7. We must 
. pay a lot for : . 
keep income taxes low. good public educati 


but we must not 


on, but we ought to 


8. Federal funds are a “ 


must” fo 
tunity, but there must be lo L 


qualizing educational or- 
Lect g cational oppot 


Dr. Conant refe : 
rs toh 
but who, imself modestly as an “untrained observer,” 


Ín the 
modern complex world, can have an ubiquitous eye! 


~ far-reaching implications, It prese 
ucators in present-day America It is 


not only the professio 
i nals, b 
citizens, for it is a challeng Mt also the parents of future world | 


e to : eS aa 
12 our maturity and responsibility: 


nts the problems which face 
a book which should interes! | 
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Learning About Youth to 
Improve the Curriculum 


STEPHEN M. COREY* 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Every thoughtful high school teacher or principal that I know 


believes that the needs and interests of adolescent boys and girls must 


be considered in designing the curriculum. There are many argu- 
ments, it is true, usually heated and sometimes enlightened, about the 
relative amount of attention that teachers should pay to the personal 
needs of teen-age boys and girls. Some say that the concerns of 
adolescents ought to be given maximum consideration. Others say 
that while these concerns are of undoubted importance, they are apt 
to be ephemeral and major attention should be directed to selecting 


- and organizing those aspects of our cultural heritage which all Amer- 


ican young people should learn. l 

I’ve been asked to talk about a high school curriculum that will 
meet the needs of youth. I do not intend to describe a curriculum of 
this sort, however, for two reasons. First, boys and girls in various 


high schools differ, and I doubt seriously that there is any single : 


curriculum that will meet their needs. Secondly, even if I could 
describe in some detail a curriculum that might more nearly meet 
the needs of all adolescents, this description of mine would not 
change any high schools. The best way to bring about a better rela- 
tionship is to make it as fruitful and convenient as possible for 
teachers themselves to learn a great deal more than they now know 
about the particular boys and girls they are teaching. 


UNDERSTANDING FIRST. Regardless of his “subject,” a high 
school teacher who understands rather well the problems adolescents 
must cope with as they grow up will do much to serve the needs of 
these adolescents. I would not like to have this imply that I believe 
that one subject is just as good for a high school boy or girl as any 
other. What I do mean is that even the most conventional course in, 
say, ancient history, would be more tolerable and the side learnings 
would be more beneficial if the course were taught by a teacher who 
had the interest and the time and the encouragement to learn a great 


* Stephen M. Corey is executive director of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute, 
an organization officially cooperating with the New York City schools. The 
address was made on December 10, 1948 before the New York Society for the 
Experimental Study of Education. 
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deal about adolescent boys and girls. The chances are very great 
the traditional course in ancient history would, in due course 


š , ch ' 
its form and content rather greatly. ange 
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READING IS NOT ENOUGH. Generally, there are three diffe.. 
ent ways for adults who work in high schools to increase R 
understanding of teen-age boys and girls. The most common ma 
is to read articles and books about adolescents. This method 3 
doubtedly has some value, but the benefits of reading as a mei 
of learning are probably exaggerated. The only point to ha = 
high school teachers learn about adolescent boys and girls is to e a 
the teachers to behave more effectively when dealing with a i 
pupils. This change in teacher behavior rarely takes place fal 
teachers learn about children through reading alone. There is 3 a 
difference betwen having in one’s mind a body of facts and ge ais 
zations about adolescents and being able to behave condistemiy 
these facts and generalizations when in the presence of doleo 


Ay ies riran be probably has acquired from reading about as 
a stock of information about adol | 
: escent boys and girls as 
ms ony i the country is at his wits’ end in fifteen miii 
po Hd o teach a class of live high school boys and girls. He 

ot of information, but he cannot put it to work : 


RECALLING ADOLE 
get insight into what is lar A * Second interesting way d 


. n in the minds of 
1S to try to r , nds of teen-age youngsters 
ry to recall one’s own adolescence. This is helpfui, m it 15 
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insight into what makes secondary school youngsters tick is to study 
the ones who are around the high school day after day. It is sur- 


_ prising how many of us teachers and administrators can spend many 


years teaching these boys and girls and yet know almost nothing 


about them. This is possible because in the majority of high schools- 


few rewards are given for understanding children. The rewards 
go to those who are able to teach the most subject matter and main- 
tain the best discipline. Few secondary-school administrators have 
been inventive or ingenious in providing ways aud means for teachers 
to work together to reach a better understanding of teen-age boys and 
girls. When such provisions are not made, teachers probably are 
correct in inferring that their “superiors” put little premium on 
such understanding. 


THE WORD NOT THE DEED. Whenever teachers do study 
their own pupils, watching them thoughtfully and trying to draw 
generalizations from what they have observed, they learn some inter- 
esting things. In one high school, for example, the teachers were 
particularly interested in teaching boys and girls how to think— 
or at least so they claimed. In order to find out the opportunities 
boys and girls in this high school had for making decisions and 
planning their work and accepting responsibility and evaluating the 
consequences of their decisions, these teachers followed several boys 
and girls around for a couple of days to see how much of this kind 
of experience they were having. In other words the teachers studied 
their pupils. Their conclusion was that almost without exception 
these children were given a chance to make only this one decision: 
Should I do what the teacher tells me to or not? Apart from this 
decision, these young people were getting almost no experience in 
planning their own work, deciding themselves what they ought to do, 
doing it, and evaluating the consequences. 

When teachers are encouraged to spend a fraction of their time 
learning more about their pupils, they discover that these teen-age 
children are struggling most of the time with certain developmental 
lessons that have to be learned during adolescence. And I want to 
make it especially clear that I am not talking about lessons in the 
sense of the assignments that high school teachers habitually make. 
I am talking aboùt developmental lessons that boys and girls must 
learn if they are to make a reasonably adequate adjustment to their 


_ Culture, I want to spend the next few minutes talking about some 
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of these developmental tasks or developmental lessons. I am cd 

vinced that at least one of the major responsibilities of any second, 
school is to help boys and girls to become better in achiey: 
these tasks. my 






SOME PROBLEMS ADOLESCENTS FACE. Anyone who ha 
thoughtfully watched children grow up, whether he be a father A 
a mother or a teacher, realizes that it is during adolescence that bo i 
and girls become very much aware of their own bodies. During ear} 
and middle childhood arms and legs and faces are more or leg 


taken for granted. Children use their bodies, but they do not notie. , 


them particularly. About age eleven, twelve, or thirteen, however 
and usually some eighteen months to two years earlier for girls 





children become quite conscious of what is going on within their 


bodies, and of the way their bodies and faces look to others. 


APPEARANCES. Now adults are apt to be impatient with add 


lescents for paying so much attention to the way they look. The 


spindly fourteen-year- 
four or five handkerc 


to be ridiculed by his father. But the father himself wears a well 


tailored coat with greatly exaggerated shoulders. The boy’s mother 


fea. 5 tor being childish even though she practices some 
n mocincation of her natural contours. The problem the 
y was struggling with was a real one for him ol 


old- boy who wants to look manly, and puts! 
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in my welfare to point out to me that eating half-a-dozen candy bars 
a day might have something to do with my complexion. Nothing 
I was learning in school gave me any insight into this serious problem. 


SEX ADJUSTMENTS. A second important developmental task 
adolescent boys and girls must learn involves working out new rela- 
tionships to their age mates. Probably the most important and most 
difficult of these relationships are those involved in playing the 
proper sex role. Pre-adolescent groups most commonly are single 
sex groups. During that period boys and girls are somewhat con- 
temptuous of one another. When adolescence comes, however, their 
attitudes change decidedly and they want to be mutually attractive. 
Even a superficial observer of high school society learns that ever so 
many children spend much of their time trying to learn what to do 
to be more attractive to the opposite sex. | 

It is common knowledge that these sexual adjustments are difficult 
for American children for a number of reasons. In the first place, 
while they mature physiologically along about the age of fifteen, 
sixteen, or seventeen, a very large number of boys and girls cannot 
behave consistently with this physiological maturity for six or seven 
years. Society will not let them—that is, middle class society’ won't, 
and it is the values of middle-class folk that determine what most of 
us do. 

A second reason for the difficulty high school children have making 
wholesome heterosexual adjustments is that many of their parents 
cannot give them helpful counsel for fear of losing face. A mother 
who might be able to talk realistically to her daughter about the 
pleasures and hazards of premarital love making, is reluctant to do 
so. This would risk the fiction of parental perfection, narrowly de- 
fined, that most fathers and mothers try to perpetuate. Unmarried 
high school teachers are in even a more compromising position. They 
are not supposed to know much about sex other than what comes 
out of books, and anyone can read. The consequence is that high 
school boys and girls learn about sex from eachother or from porno- 
graphic literature. Both of these sources are interesting, but neither 
is dependable. The unrest of high school boys and girls about sexual 
matters is genuine, and the problem is important. The ignorance of 
adults in this area is reflected in our divorce courts. There is little. 
to indicate that this generation of adolescents will be much better 
than we are—such is this world’s sadness. 
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THOSE PROBLEMS—THE ADULTS. A third developmenta] 
task or series of problems that adolescent youngsters face as they 
try to grow up involves the new relationships they must develop to 
their parents and to other adults. This problem does not cause 
fathers and mothers only a great deal of difficulty. During ado. 
lescence many youngsters become rebellious toward all symbols of 
authority, including teachers. This is a factor in the relationship of 
high school boys and girls to teachers and principals and some times 
to police officers. Adults of whom the children really are fond and 
whom they have learned to respect are unusually influential. The 
great majority of adults are not in this category, however, and teen- 
age children are resistant not only to suggestion but to authority as 
well. 

This is as it should be. If young people are to become adults, they 
must escape from the domination of older people who constantly 
are telling them what to do. We older people like to tell adolescents 
what to do. It makes us feel powerful. We rationalize by claiming. 


that teen-age youngsters have immature judgment, which is true by 


definition, and then we do everything we can to keep them from 
maturing. 

As high school youngsters try to be grown up, they frequently 
mistake the form for the substance—they mistake the symbol for 
the real thing. This is disturbing to adults. Girls feel like women 
if they use a lot of make up, do their hair right, stay out late at 
ama choose their friends without parental interference. Many 
z eel like men if they swear, smoke, drink beer, stay out late, 

around in a car, and “sass” their teachers. These ways of being 


men and women are not go ; 
is natural and wo ‘hy, good ways, but the desire to be grown up 


INDEPENDENCE IS ESSE 


come men and women, They must develo 


responsibility, and independ P self-reliance, a sense of 


ence, They must learn to live on their 


quences of their mistakes; or 
happening when a high school 
d boys, calls them irresponsible 
es that they bring notes from 


lea This is 
Principal scolds two eighteen nding 


for cutting school, and then requir 
E oe explaining the cuts 
evelo 
Pmental tasks such as the three I h 
i ave commented upon 





NTIAL. Boys and girls must be- 
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could be enumerated at some length, but I see little point in doing 
so in this address. The point I would like to emphasize is that these 
lessons which our society requires young people to learn during 
adolescence occupy their attention most of the time. Anyone who 
wants sincerely to help teen-age boys and girls grow up must learn 
as much as he can about these developmental tasks. 


LET’S FACE REALITY. We frequently hear teachers say that 
“good” boys and girls are able to get such mundane things out of 
their minds and attend to subject-matter abstractions. This point of 
view is unrealistic. Boys and girls do like to be together in a high 
school. Social life is a requirement for them to learn some of their 
developmental lessons. If, in order to be permitted to stay together 
in a high school, these children must memorize the states and their 
capitals, this they will do. The children are willing to pay that price 
in order to gain other ends that seem to them to be worth-while. The 
great majority of boys and girls who attend to subject-matter abstrac- 
tions probably do so because they must in order to gain other satis- 
factions that mean a great deal to them. 

If high school teachers are encouraged to learn as much as they 
can about adolescents and then are given freedom and encouragement 
to experiment in their teaching, I’m convinced that secondary schools 
will rather rapidly become better and better. It isn’t enough, of 
course, just to learn about boys and girls more or less for the fun of 
it. ‘This knowledge must modify what goes on in the classroom. 
When teachers feel insecure and are fearful of the consequences if 
they exercise their intelligence and ingenuity to try out new things, 
what is learned about boys and girls is not apt to have much effect 
upon teaching. On the other hand, in those schools where teachers 
are encouraged to experiment with their best ideas, the knowledge 
that they gain from day to day by studying adolescent boys and 
girls is put to work building a better curriculum. 


THE STATUS QUO. Several members of the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute staff at Columbia University have studied rather 
intensively the way curriculums change. In one of these studies con- 
ducted by Miss Ruth Cunningham, we learned that when a large 
group of teachers was asked, “Is there need for considerable revision 
of the curriculum for the subject or grade you teach?” the majority 
of teachers in school after school answered no. Most of the teachers 
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said no, too, in answer to these questions: S ria that the 
curriculum of your school is too progressive! an A you fee] 
‘hat the curriculum of your school 1s too conservative: | 
Because those secondary school teachers and sepa who 
aave learned much about adolescents believe that the igh school 
curriculum is not meeting the needs of adolescents, we tried to find 
out why so many teachers answered these questions as they dig 
Rather long interviews were held with a number of them. We found 
out that many teachers did feel that the curriculum was quite all right, 
But another large group who said that they thought the curriculum 
was quite all right did so because they felt rather uncomfortably 
insecure when they even thought about modifying their practices, 
Most of these teachers were rather sceptical about venturing into 
the unknown and experimenting for fear that they would make 
mistakes. They had developed a measure of self-confidence doing 
what they had been doing and, like everybody else, they were appre- 
hensive lest the mistakes they might make if they began to experi- 
ment and try things cut would undermine their personal security. 
A second reason many of these teachers gave for their unwilling- 
ness to experiment with the curriculum was that they feared such 
experimentation might damage their relationships with their pupils. 
Most of these teachers had been reared in a tradition where it was 


generally believed that the teacher should know everything. The 
teacher who was trying things out, experimenting, and introducing 
innovations, was obviously a teacher 


= who did not know everything. 
ae fact would soon become evident to the pupils and, assuming 
t eir expectations about the omniscience of teachers they might be 
quite critical, 


Another reason many of these t 


eachers gave for being unwilling 
to experiment with the curriculu : i 


of attention was called to it. 

that administrators : try out new ideas because they realized 
hi Or Supervisors rated the " le of 

achievement. Knowing m on a static scale 


this to be th i 

about givi ; € Case, they were very hesitant 

an Miep up practices that they had become amia 4 s order 
3 new things that might involve a gamble m 


FOR OUR GIRLS AND BOY 
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and watch the boys and girls mill through the corridors as they go 
from class to class without feeling humble in my ignorance as to what 
really is going on in their minds. I feel so often that the gap be- 
tween them and me is almost unbridgeable. On the other hand, I 
know of no better exercise for a secondary school teacher or admin- 
istrator than to work hard at the job of trying to find out what it is 
boys and girls value and think important. It 1s only through under- 
standing these aspects of adolescent life that teaching can be made 
vital and meaningful. It its only through such understanding that a 
curriculum can eventually be designed and built that will meet the 
needs of adolescents. 


TEACHER AS SIGNPOST 


A good teacher is a good signpost. So don’t try to do too 

much for your boy. Your job is to help him help himself, not to help 
sibility. 

him shun responsibility “gee ett 


TRAINING 


Training is everything. The peach was once a bitter almond; 
cauliflower is nothing but cabbage with a college education. ; 
—Mark Twain. 


TEACHING TAKES COURAGE 


A courage which looks easy and yet is rare; the courage a 
teacher repeating day after day the same lessons—the least rewar 


of all forms of courage. — Balzac. 
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the Language Arts in New York City 


LETITIA RAUBICHECK** 


Throughout the country the Language Arts program in the ele. 
mentary schools is undergoing radical revision. This has implica- 
tions for all of us in the speech field. It is because the situation jn 
New York City is typical, both in the problems it presents and in 
the equipment of the speech teachers to meet them, that I venture 
to outline for you today our work in preparing to assist our colleagues 
to meet their new and expanding Language Arts responsibilities, 

One of the observations I should like to make at the beginning is 
that there is no “quickie” solution for this problem. We have been 
working at it for the last eight years and are still in process of 
learning and expanding. 


INITIAL STRATEGY. Our first problem was to acquaint the 
members of our own staff with the objectives and methods of the 
new curriculum and to try to win their sympathetic understanding 
for it. This we tried to do by inviting to departmental conferences 
the leaders in the field of curriculum and teacher-training. One of 
our own assistant superintendents had been assigned to this particu- 
lar Project, and he spoke to our members at least twice. In addition 
a committee of the speech teachers prepared an elaborate bibliography 
ki all phases of the new curriculum so that those of our members 
ae a oy a me acquaint themselves with the whole 
by the Maagay Bl pean are issued from time to time 
are regularly reviewed for the 


members of the Speech 
for their study, peech Improvement Department and are available 
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: E. 
to study cooperatively the adaption o taught in the universities and 
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Sp 


tion lessons were given and evaluated, bulletins were prepared and 
used for the discussion, and individual class experimentation was 
encouraged. 


DEVELOPING MATERIALS. At about this time, various curri- 
cular groups in the Elementary Division and a special set of workers 
from the Bureau of Reference and Research were started upon the 
project of developing materials to be used in the Language Arts. 
These people were specialists in the fields of elementary education 
and research respectively, but they started from scratch in the matter 
of speech education. Our problem here was two-fold, and it lay in 
the realm of human relations. We were eager to make available 
to our colleagues the information and skills with which we were 
equipped, but it was first necessary to make them aware that they 
themselves needed our help. We participated, by request, in a survey 
of classes distributed geographically throughout the city and repre- 
senting the major economic and linguistic groups. Individual speech 
tests were administered by teams of speech improvement teachers to 
approximately 750 children. A summary of these findings was signi- 
ficant in making the class teachers and the research workers aware 
of the needs. 


FURTHER EXPERIMENTATION. This survey was followed 
by the assignment of two of the most experienced speech-improve- 
ment teachers, Miss Leontine Murtha and Miss Grace Dooley, to 
the two experimental areas which were set up in different boroughs. 
A third teacher of speech improvement, Miss Helen Donovan, co- 
operated with study groups of elementary school teachers on Staten 
Island who were working under the direction of Dr. Margaret Parke 
of the Division of Research. This intensive work was continued in 
the Bronx for two years; in the Queens and Staten Island sections 
it is still going on. It included an in-service course offered by the 
speech teachers to teachers in the schools to which the speech teacher 
was assigned, supplemented by demonstration lessons, observations 
of the teachers at*work, and group development of suitable materials. 

The subject matter for the in-service course was developed over a 
period of two years by the three experimental teachers working 
one whole day a week at headquarters. 


DISSEMINATION. After this intensive training and testing in 
the field had been accomplished, we felt we were ready to expand 
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the program and to extend to other members of the department 
what had been learned by the pioneers. Consequently, last spring 
33 speech improvement teachers were selected for enrollment in a 
special in-service training course to prepare them to be “shock 
troops.” The group was divided into halves, each one of which was 


taught by one of the experimental teachers. The members of the 


class were asked to prepare a series of visual aids in accordance 
with the techniques which had been developed. These aids were the 
subject of a personal interview, conducted by the director, with each 


member of the class. At this conference the director gave each- 
teacher a complete appraisal of her own voice and speech with sug- 


gestions for improvement where any was needed. Because of mater- 
nity leaves and similar interruptions of the professional life, only 18 
teachers are actually offering courses this year. They have been 
briefed, at a conference at the beginning of the year, and they will 
hold an evaluation session at the close of this semester in which it 
is hoped revisions will be made both in materials and techniques 
as a result of the accumulated experience of the group. i : 

In each instance it was our hope that the teachers who took the 
course would be drawn from schools which are normally serviced 


by the speech teacher giving the course so that she might supplement 


her lectures with th 
€ same type of supervision 1 
onstration which had been used j i AE e 


a n the origi i 
m em cre rough complens sines, in many e 
of their sperintendents, This ane ee ee 
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roblems which must be solved are those which are not listed in 
orthodox books on Language Arts. For example, with respect to 
e had the two-fold problem of finding out what had been 
done by colleagues elsewhere, basing our work upon that and our 
own experience in the field, modifying this material in terms of the 
mentary school situation and making it readily available 
At the same time it was important that we keep abreast 
in parallel lines by committees of untrained 
class teachers and members of the Research Division. This work was 
both creative and preventive. A member of our staff was appointed 
to a committee which was preparing a manual on the Language 
Arts and exerted a wholesome influence upon their activities. The 
director has been appointed a member of the Curriculum Council and 
is on the Central Planning Committee for the Elementary School 
Curriculum and a similar one for the Junior High School Curriculum. 


materials w 


present ele 
to the staff. 
of what was being done 


OTHER STEPS TAKEN. Parenthetically, the director has also 
accepted the Chairmanship of the Horizontal Committee on Speech 
in the Elementary Grades, and is a member of the Vertical Com- 
mittee on Speech of the Intermediate Grades of the National Council 


of Teachers of English. 

In the meanwhile the pamphlet, S uggestions in S peech for the Use 
of Classroom Teachers, which had done yeoman service over a period 
of years in helping untrained elementary school teachers to meet 
primary speech improvement problems 1s being revised by the 
experimental teachers so that the materials which they have devel- 
oped may appear in their rightful place as a contribution of the 
Speech Improvement Department. 

Since this pamphlet must be appro ricu i 
we are having some slight problems of adult education in presenting 
material of a technical nature in nontechnical language while at the 
same time retaining its technical integrity. We find much use for 


speech skills in this work. . . 
We must walk carefully so as not to frighten the line marie 
by being “too expert,” but we must maintain the authority y r , 
comes from our specialized information and gently but m 
awaken some of our colleagues to their need for specialized no 
We are then in a position to present the help in what we upe s , 

be palatable form. It is, I say modestly, a tribute to the fine cali 
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and the selfless professional zeal of the teachers of the experimen 


group that so much of this pioneer work has been done with so fen 
emotional involvements. It has convinced me anew that training ; 


S in 


speech is one of the most valuable tools for adjustment to life jp 3 
complex situation. 


This material is offered not as the only way or perhaps not even 


the best way, just the way we have used in New York City, with 


the hope that it will be of assistance to our colleagues throughoy | 


the country who are faced with similar problems and offered similar 
opportunities for service. | 


Cc NOCH) 
EDUCATION 
The man who graduates today and : r 
educated the day after. y and stops learning tomorrow is un- 


—Newton D. Baker. 
CNOA 


GREATNESS 
The true measure 
of the : 
shadow as he recedes abate eae, of a man is the length of his 


—American Lutheran. 
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a task as serious as it is 


—Erasmus. 
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Classes for Superior Children in the 
Vocational High School : 


ISAAC TUROFSKY 
George Westinghouse Vocational High School 


A great deal has been done in the vocational high schools for the 
slow pupil. Too often the superior student is the forgotten child 
of our school system. At George Westinghouse Vocational High 
School, in order to provide for individual differences, the curriculum 
has been revised, enriched, and supplemented in accordance with the 
contingencies of the situation. There are remedial reading classes 
for the slow reader. There are speech clinics for those who have 
speech defects and speech impediments. Such classes are commonly 
found in all of New York City’s vocational high schools. A par- 
ticularly interesting feature of the curriculum at Westinghouse is 
the provision made for the talented and the superior. The following 
recommendations for the setting up of such classes are based on 
actual experience at this school. 


IDENTIFYING THE SUPERIOR. Before classes can be formed 
for these bright children, they must be identified through a number 
of means. A ready means of identifying the superior student is an 
examination of his intelligence quotient, but the intelligence quotient 
cannot be used as the sole guide and criterion for selection. There 
are some cautions to be observed. Intelligence tests vary in those 
qualities or faculties which are tested. Intelligence tests stress aca- 
demic matter and acquisition of facts. Occasionally, there are con- 
siderable variations in a pupil’s intelligence quotient as indicated 
by the different tests. There may be a spread of as much as twenty 
points in the IQ. Whenever such a situation occurs, thus creating 
a doubt, an individual examination is desirable. 


Other criteria must be considered in identifying and selecting 
superior students. A valid criterion in the process of pupil selec- 
tion is the teacher’s estimate. Such factors as work habits, attitudes 
toward intellectual challenge, intellectual interests and resourceful- 
ness in approaching a problem will be known to the alert teacher. 
There are other qualities which are generally associated with the 
superior student. Leadership qualities, unusual initiative and special 
talents are usually found among the superior. The teacher can bring 
these qualities to the attention of the person in charge of program- 
ming special classes. The above mentioned attributes are necessary 
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in addition to the high IQ in determining the formation of classes | 


for the superior student. 


To facilitate and expedite programming for the superior student | 
one must determine the number of such students who may be in s 
school at any one time. According to Heck, the superior student has | 
an IQ of 120 or over. Nevertheless, many students with 1Q’s lowe, | 


than 120 have consistently done well in various endeavors. By dint 


of industry, application and initiative, they have secured high 


marks, equaling or exceeding potentially better students through 


application and diligence. Furthermore, achievement tests, . both l 
formal and informal, will reveal many students who have special | 


talents and abilities which should be developed. 


PROGRAMMING. The chairman and the program committee | 


should cut across grade lines in the formation of special classes. 
For instance, at Westinghouse it was discovered that an insufficient 
number of pupils were present in the seventh term with the out- 


standing ability necessary for successfully carrying on the work of 
a Journalism class. Consequently we reached down into the present 3 


sixth term and the present fifth term in orde 


ism class for the September, 1948 term. iy -i me 


TESTING. Occasional] 


e it m 1 AORE) 
estimates, the marks =) ay be desirable to reaffirm teachers 


the record cards, and the scores on the 


d of 
In such cases it may be weet a having taken an intelligence test. 


gence tests. T ies ul to use one of th ine i i- 
Series, 9-12 ad ge Test of Mental ervey | ie. 
school. This test whi % validity and reliability for F (2 ee A 
tests for vision ho cn lends itself to easy admini se in a hig! 
following mental Ting or motor co-ordination by ane a 
measures 


lity. Tf the Cai Spatial relationships, reasoning 


ifornia 
Which has all the Tests are not available, an 


. est meas rive, 
28 ning factors, , ures verbal ability, 
» and inference factors. 
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SUPERIOR CHILDREN 


Both these tests are available in the New York City schools from 
the approved supply list. 





TYPES OF CLASSES. What types of classes may be formed 
in the vocational high school for the exceptional children? They 
may include classes in journalism, creative writing, radio script 
writing, public speaking, dramatics and radio broadcasting in lieu 
of the conventional English course. In lieu of the standard history 
or social studies course, the supervisor may program a class in 
“Current Problems” or in “World Affairs” for those capable of 
successfully participating in such a course. Incidentally, there is 
ample room for providing for individual differences in shop sub- 
jects. At Westinghouse there is a television course for those stu- 
dents who have completed the radio servicing course with high 
averages. In addition, there is an advanced motor repair course as 
well as a course in electronics for those who have completed the 
basic electrical wiring course with marks far above average. 


PROBLEMS. Once the decision to form the above mentioned 
classes has been made, certain problems may arise. The following is 
a listing of the more common problems that have to be met and 
solved : 
i Selecting suitable teachers - 

Developing correct parental attitudes 

Moulding student opinion 

Programming and scheduling problems 

Material to be used 

Proper rooms, space and location 

Providing furniture, desks, files, cabinets, etc. 

Revising the curriculum and the course of study 

Adapting methods of instruction 

The success of the special class is dependent first of all on finding 
a teacher with the necessary preparation, background, sympathy and 
enthusiasm for the work, a teacher who is willing to shoulder the 
obvious burdens in teaching these classes. Once this teacher has 
been selected, he should be given adequate support and assistance by 
the administration and the department chairman. 

Another problem occasionally encountered is the irate parent or 
disgruntled student. The parent may demand to know why his son 
has been omitted from the special class. Or a pupil may insist upon 
an explanation of why someone else has been chosen in preference 
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to him. Such instances require tact and aren -» ms a 
planation of the philosophy and practices 1 ction 
iven in such cases. , n Ss 
p l elefan and teacher selection, a Saas Ca of 
the special class may become bogged down in a or O Pro. 
gram and schedule difficulties. Programming in me T ork City 
vocational high schools entails peculiar problems, shops ar 
programmed for three consecutive periods, and, in addition, since 
there are no unassigned or study periods for the pupils, there is litti | 
leeway for the shifting of classes. This situation may create Problems 
that at first glance may seem insuperable to a program committee, and 
such diplomacy as has never been taught in any teachers’ college 
may be needed to win over the committee to devoting themselves to 
this difficult task. For September, 1948, some well-qualified boys at 
Westinghouse had to be omitted from the Journalism class because 
they could not in any way be fitted into the third period, the period 
when the great majority of the other pupils could be assigned. No 
amount of program legerdemain has availed in order to place them 


in the Journalism class. This condition resulted from the fact that 
their shop period could not be shifted. 


Once the classes are under way, 
which may not be readily available 





there will be calls for maternal 


microphone, an amplifier, a wi 
i wire rec iali istial 
aids, charts, and records, me eect books, PA 
En point not to be overlooked js where t 
e Journalism class, which is usuall 
of the school new A 


| 
| 
o place your special classes: | 
connected with the issuance | 


f 

pm tony reference, This room must be large 
eo other equipment, The sane tables, Some desks, files, cabinets) 
radio group should be placed „p aking, the dramatics, and thé 


i ; e : 
interfere with the rest p a Where their co 


In the writin 

: g of the co 
curriculum, it may be expedie : study an 
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-.ec of other schools and school systems. Where this is not possible, 

-ay cher with the cooperation of the chairman and other interested 
ne ibe s of the department may write the course of study for the 
a E lass. For the bright and talented an enriched course of 
W is pare one which provides for trips, visits, outside 
aoe committee work, group. work, and individual research. 





COUNSELING FOR THE SUPERIOR. Often in our — 
mple provision is made for the guidance and counseling of me S h 
and the retarded. But the talented and _— = aper be : . 
the supposition that these nee 
ee e hee cal i This is a serious pedagogic 
ini of guidance and counseling. is 
a The enie] child needs at least as much rrp as 
ie aam child. A supervisory device i: r ay aaen r 
i en 

lored cumulative folder for the brignt stu 

rm ‘asual buff colored folder which is customarily i sar hd 

is n ili iodic checkups which s 
ts. This may facilitate the perio i ! | 
abisi for the bright children in order a arpa wiran 
i i the bright sho - 
and success in learning. Moreover, j i 

sald and directed into advanced education. oa and — 
i or : 

should direct them to the available resources l pea 
i ided in studying for and apply 

Wherever possible they should be aide ; apply 
ing for available scholarships and stipends. Vocational Sa pia 1S 

generally terminal education, but it need not be for all the pupils. 


HELPFUL PROCEDURES. Certain measures may improve = 
effectiveness of teachers of the bright. For ezamp a aey 
teachers may become members of the New York City pale 
ciation and the Columbia University Scholastic Press shares 
School administrations can allow necessary time to ae ` Herald- 
press clinics and forums such as those conducted By ic lumbia 
Tribune, Fordham University, New York aia oe m y s, the 
University. For the public speaking, dramatıcs and ra nee m 
department should secure free tickets to worthwhile _ - oartici- 
radio programs, and motion pictures. Also ah WHC should be 
pation in the dramatic workshops connected with 
encouraged. ild i isti 
An niii source of motivation for the superior res aes 
activity. For the journalism and writing classes P y marae 
should be made that the writing be for the school n 
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, ot for the wastebasket. For the dramatic, 
=~ a aking = radio groups, every effort should be made to 
n i the classwork with the assembly programs, the Schoo] 
canal and performances, and pupil participation in radi. 
programs on WNYC and the other stations. | A 

Advantage should be taken of the excellent work which neighbor, 
ing schools are doing. The school administration should allow time | 


for interschool visitation so that teachers may become acquainted l 


with the best practices of other schools and, subsequently, amal 
mate these practices into the curriculum of the school. 


The department should have a professional library on the supe- 
rior child. Appended to this article will be found a list of books, 
| bulletins, and pamphlets which may well serve as a nucleus for 


such a library, which will materially assist the teacher of the s 
class. 


&a- 


Outside the purlieus of the classroom can be found many devices | 
for encouraging and challenging the talented and the superior. Com- 
petitions for prizes, awards, and merit certificates are worthwhile 
procedures if commendatory objectives are not lost sight of. If 


these competitions produce outstanding work and challenge the stu- 
dent to his maximum ability, to that extent they are commendatory. 
The attention of the pupils s 


hould be called to such contests as the | 

annual awards of the Senior S cholastic M agazine, the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle, Scholastic Press Awards, the Columbia University Scholastic 
Press Awards, and the various declamation contests sponsored by 
ire to see a prize-winning 








LET’S NOT NEGL , 
valid concl ECT THE BRIGHT. Fro 


usions can be draw 
Students. It is from Hora df n. We must not ne 


i at our future 
Just as democratic to foster the maxi aie 
of the superior Student as it į mum growt 
rior child must 
gical omission t 
_ to get by. The superior Student can p 
in the entire School. He can be train 
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citizen through his participation in, and devotion to, school tasks and 

routines. He must be given an effective program of counseling, guid- 

ance, and follow-up. We must not neglect the superior, for such 
3 


‘neglect constitutes both an economic loss and a serious social loss. 


A Professional Library on the Superior Child 
l. Bentley, John E—Superior Children—W. W. Norton & Co., 1937. 


| | ; ; nd Implications for 
K.—Supertor Children: Their Nature a 
5 jens Part I. Board of Education of the City of New York, 1943. 


3. Cohen, Helen L. and Coryell, Nancy G.—Educatmg Superior Students. 
` New York—American Book Co., 1935. 


4. The Education of Superior Children—Curriculum Division—Bulletin No. 3, 
Board of Education of the City of New York, 1945. 


5. Terman, Lewis M—Measurement of Intelligence. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
` flin Co., 1916. | 


6. Heck, Arch—The Education of Exceptional Children. 


YOUTH AND THE FUTURE 


Education is a process which should go on through the a ee 
life. Many disciplines, and they are among the Ha aira E 
not give up their secrets except to those who have ha je P on 
the issues which the disciplines raise. The education of y lente 
waste of time if youth is to have no future. Unless we = oS 
those who control the world today, it seems most unlikely that y 
can have a future. 


—Robert M. Hutchins, in review of Higher = yee ane 
American Democracy, The Saturday Review of Liter . 
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The Poetry of Everyday Language 
HENRY I. CHRIST : 
Andrew. Jackson High School | 
“I got mixed up with a gang of women shoppers at a bargain 


counter and was literally torn to pieces.” 
The poor harassed male who made that comment displays the love 


all of us have for colorful language. Of course he made one mis- 


take—besides being in the shopping melee. He should have sai am 
figuratively; if he had been literally torn to pieces, he could not haye 


made the observation. l 
Language is essentially poetic. In the speech of the most illiterate 
user can be found examples of imaginative expression. Often the 


beauty of expression has been dimmed by overuse, but there is still 


in unexpected places a treasure house of apt, sensitive, perceptive 
language. All of us add to the sum, either as creators ourselves or 
as transmitters of bits of poetry. Figurative expressions contribute 
most of the zest to language. 
Literal language states a fact and means just what it says: “He 
was six feet six inches tall.” Figurative language throws conserva- 


tism to the winds and says, “He was a giant.” Literal language is 


essential for exact information. Figurative language adds variety and 


color. It says one thing but means something a little more. It sug- 
gests, compares, exaggerates, or insinuates. 


COMPARISONS ARE EVERY . : ; 
important in the writing of aloes Sen 2 Figurative language is 


at but it i e ant ae 
and plentiful—in Prose. Actually most why apay Haposialt 
poetry” most of the time Th i ost of us talk in concealed 
- the basis of figurative language is com- 
to a book,” we mean, “She read 
y as though she were acty lly divsine into it.” 
expressi ally digging into it. 
ink hide are Common. We fall in love, run 
; orn chagrin, drop our eyes, fly into 
We catch Fi ee a Problem head on, or back 
ap pov an idea and carry out a i T tumble to the answer, 
e acier. If we sow wilg ans. We call the tune and pay 
can’t skip out with a friend too’ WE expect to 
Break st, TE oe - friend because We're all e the harvest. We 
we feel that ou j throw caution to the u; ra n knots and cat} 
face. We wri yam is hanging Over y winds and paint the town, 
fi only to find ourselves in 


parison. When we sa {i > 
y, She d 
the book attentivel <a 


Colorful figurative 
into debt or out of 
a rage, stumble upo 
down on a decision, 
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another hole. All of those don’t mean literally what they say. 

We don’t have to be yachtsmen to enjoy clear sailing nor actors 
to take our cue and leave. We constantly borrow colorful expressions 
from sports, vocations, and military life. We may come a cropper, 
strain at the leash, checkmate our opponents or bat one thousand. Our 
achievements may be a flash in the pan, but we rejoice when we’re 
out of the red. In the office we may shoot the breeze while the brass 
isn’t looking. 


ANIMAL METAPHORS. We call upon animals to add color 
to our speech. Few people need to be told the exact meaning of the 
recently coined expression, “He’s a wolf.” We may refer to a 
woman as mousy, kittenish, or shrewish. We may describe a man 
as a lion, an ostrich, a fox, or a hawk. We may walk with cat-lke 
tread and be sheepish when caught. Leonine may be a complimentary 
term, though bovine or feline may hurt. 


BODY METAPHORS. We have appropriated parts of the body, 
too, to express ourselves. We may not, like King Lear, ask the winds 
to “crack their cheeks,’ but we do talk of struggling into the teeth 
of the gale. We may, in the course of a hike, pass an arm of the sea, 
an elbow in the road, the mouth of a river, the shoulder of a moun- 
tain, and return again to the foothills. Our cars have knee-action 
wheels, headlights, and wristpins. Great Neck like Riverhead, is the 
heart of a busy community. 


FLOWERS AND FOLK NAMES. Flower names have been 
called folk-poetry. The lady's slipper orchid, the foxglove, the 
moccasin flower, the Turk’s cap lily, and Dutchman’s Breeches could 
help outfit a clothier. There is a sensitivity of expression in such 
names as baby’s breath, snow-on-the-mountain, and Queen Anne’s 
Lace. Jack-in-the-pulpit has a canopy over him while he “preaches,” 
and bleeding heart imbrues the ground with imaginary gore. Even 
names taken from Latin and Greek are concealed comparisons, Ane- 
mone means wind flower; dandelion means lion’s tooth; saxifrage 
means rock breaker; and chrysanthemum means golden flower. Aster, 
iris, pansy, rhododendron are similarly concealed comparisons. 


STARS AND METAPHOR. The stars and the constellations are 
tinged with poetry, too. Above us shine the Milky Way, the 
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, Cross, Berenice’s Hair, and the Wing.) 
Horse. In the zodiac are a lion, an archer, a crab, fishes, a Scorpion 
and other fanciful sky pictures. Aldebaran, Tpighiest star in Taury, 
(the bull), has often been called “The Bull’s Eye. 


Big Dipper, the Norther 


SPORTS METAPHORS. Our emotions can be stirred by colorful] 
expressions. Football teams prefer names like the Steamrollers, the 
Tigers, the Eagles, and the Panthers because some of the “fighting 
quality” of the names seems to be transferred to the players. Not 
only football teams are named figuratively. Thus we have, in major- 


league baseball, the Pirates, the Senators, the Cubs, and the Cardinals,- 


Sportswriters delight in making their headlines fancifully consistent. 
When the Pittsburgh team is defeated, we may read, “Pirates Sunk!” 


When the team wins, we read that the opposing team has “walked 


the plank.” Headlines like the following are common during the base- 
ball season: “Cards Collapse.” “Braves Scalp Phillies.” The Dodgers 
are still “The Flock” to sports writers who remember when Uncle 


Robby ruled the Robins. All teams would rather cop the flag than 
land in the cellar. l | 


TAER STRATEGY. Advertisers know how to nira 
Snowbrighs Jol aaa poetry into their promotion plans. The 
a tema jia ee Bayou somehow takes on some of the 
eye dor k A fo Kitchen draws hungry shoppers and often 


ountai : . i i 
receivers. fain. Radio hospitals give first aid to weary 


cleanin engi , 
mattress engineers, diy vgineer. The title 


has been appropriated by 
display engineers, fumi- 
SIMILE ae 
- Nearly all ¢ , 

thor. Figurati xamples given thus {f ; 
Sela like language includes other r r can be labeled meta 
as sugar are — resh as q daisy, red agii ypes. Our well er 

mples of Simile, is dey; S6; brave as a lion, swee 
36 ice is less daring and mor 





ry has an edge over the Peerless. A muddy swamp 
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self-conscious than metaphor. The cautious speaker says, “It was 
like a bad dream.” The bolder speaker says, “It was a nightmare.” 
Simile can be strong too, as witness “His heart was as cold as the 
north side of a January gravestone by starlight.” Simile, like meta- 
phor, is taken from all fields. From the forests, for example, we have 
taken such expressions as slender as a sapling and shook like an 
aspen. 


HYPERBOLE. Exaggeration is a favorite and common kind of 
figurative language. We are tickled to death, frightened out of our 
wits, paralyzed with terror, bored to tears, or dead of fatigue. When 
we are happy our heads are in the clouds; when we are angry we 
hit the ceiling. We hate spinach and love banana splits. We are 
famished by noon, even after a hearty breakfast, and so full after a 
Thanksgiving dinner that we cannot move. Even our best intentions 
are exaggerated. We say right away when we mean im a little while, 
and in a moment when we mean much later. 


UNDERSTATEMENT. Some of us, temperamentally opposed to 
exaggeration, use the opposite device—understatement. We say we've 
had a bit of trouble after a serious operation, or admit we’re a trifle 
upset after an accident. P. G. Wodehouse’s characters are masters in 
the art of understatement, as are the British generally by reputation. 
We may use a kind of understatement in irony, as when we say, 
“You’ve done a wonderful job, haven’t you?” just after our spouse 
has wrecked the living room trying to hang a picture. 


METONYMY AND SYNECDOCHE. Were always talking 
about one thing when we mean another. We say the pot is boiling 
when we mean the water inside it. We say, “The White House has 
issued a statement” when we mean President Truman, In like man- 
ner we refer to the Kremlin, Number Ten Downing Street, Wall 
Street, or the Commodities Exchange. We say, “The pen is mightier 
than the sword,” when we mean, “Writing is more powerful than 
armed force.’ We discuss the contributions of the press, but we 
really mean the newspapers. We say we own twenty head of cattle, 
though we lay claim to more than the heads! Even young children 
use a similar device when they talk about a choo-choo, a bow-wor, 
or a quack-quack. | 
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; f our ideas 

CATION. We personify many O leas and 

P ae justice as a woman, war je 2 ie aa E a 
beard (itself a figure of speech). Our country 1s Uncle Sam, 
greybe d is John Bull. France is Marianne. Or America is picture d 
“ini le England as a lion, Russia as a bear. After a war, fam. 
as an cles: and hopelessness stalk the land. When Peace has 
mA naib Jah exile, plenty once more rules. Abstract ideals like 
oer inais altruism, and courage are often personified, 


PROVERBS AND IDIOMS. So thoroughly imbedded is figura- 
tive language that we would find it difficult to EK prESS ourselves 
without using it. Our proverbs are largely figurative. Love is blind. 
A stitch in time saves nine. Look before you leap. A bird in the 
` hand is worth two in the bush. Our idioms and unique expressions 
are figurative. We hit the nail on the head, gum up the works, fly 
off the handle, or go off on a tangent. We throw in the towel, bury 
the hatchet, keep our noses to the grindstone, and our eye on the 
ball. We may sometimes bark up the wrong tree, but we try not 
to let grass grow under our feet. However, if we don’t watch our 
step, we may head for a fall. Expressions like the last remind us 
that disappointment has often been our lot. But we never quite 
relinquish hope, for we hitch our wagons to a star, build castles in 
the air, and wait for our ship to come in. Of course, we work our 


fingers to the bone to hit the jackpot; for the pot of gold is seldom 
around the corner. | 


SLANG. Obviously, 
to the language. Wh 
speech. Many colorf 
credited slang have 


Slang has contributed many vivid expressions 


en used Sparingly, Slang can add sparkle to 


ul expressions that Started out in life as dis- 


become acceptable literary English, The lan- 
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ee ae 
language (as “the Steamrollers uncork a sweeping attack), even the 
staid financial page provides a goodly number. (“Uncertainties 
cloud outlook as financial markets move cautiously.”) Editorial 
writers sing pacans of praise in chorus for actions they can endorse, 
and hurl vitriolic charges in opposition to men or policies they dis- 
like. 


THE BASIC STORY. Students have been known to confess, after 
a poetry lesson, “Figures of speech are so difficult!” Actually, far 
from being strange and difficult, they are the sinews of communica- 
tion. Without them our language would be impoverished. Too often 


the study of the processes of communication receives far less atten- 


tion than it should receive. Words are the subject matter of the 
English teacher. A good beginning is the study of figurative and 
literal language. | 


DISCOVERY 
You cannot teach a man anything; you can only help him to find it 
ithin himself. 
within himse eke 


FUTILITY 


A teacher who is attempting to teach without inspiring the pupil 
i l is hammering on cold iron. 
with a desire to learn g an 
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Intelligent Voting Can Be Taught 


SAMUEL POLATNICK 
Benjamin Franklin High School 


we are concerned with the development 


of effective citizenship. We are perturbed by the small percentage 
of eligibles who exercise their precious right to the franchise, and 
we are deeply disturbed by the influence of emotions, Arrelevancies, 
personality factors which often affect the voter’s decision. 


As social studies teachers, 


: 


The Social Studies Department of the Benjamin Franklin High 
School under the direction of Mr. Irving J. Levine undertook to 
concentrate its efforts in exploiting the teaching opportunity afforded 
by the 1948 elections. It was decided to attempt to impress all stu- 
dents reached in our social studies classes with the importance of the 
election, and with the issues, as developed by the major candidates, 


Thus in every social studies class, members of the department 
took time to make the “Election and Its Issues,” a class topic. 
Appropriate visual material, such as the New York Times film strip 
on the elections, was employed. A school-wide assembly program 
was also utilized. This involved speeches by students for the re- 


hag candidates, and an opportunity for discussion from the 
oor. 


QUESTIONNAIRE. To te R 
ð t th ? 
the writer offered, in co-o ee effectiveness of this total effort, 


tory-English class, to de 


vel . 
designed to determine n oly Pol questionnaire, This was to be. 


ot only how the Students would vote, but, 
Ir purposes 


re decisive in leading thers. to vote 25 


issues, and were familiar with thes identified candidates with 
ese issues Sever ib- 
! al false and delib 


erately erroneous it 
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on the validity of the Sort „to the ballot. As a final check 
ents to select a spe- 
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cific candidate, the ballot ‘aed a oe 
Of reasons given for votin 


8 and allowed a write-in for 
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any factors which were not stated on the ballot, but which the indi- 
vidual student felt had influenced his decision. (Cf. ballot in body of 
article). 


BIZARRELY COMMINGLED. A few words might well be in- 
serted at this point concerning the student population of the Ben- 
jamin Franklin High School. As the school is located in the East 
Harlem area, the student body is largely composed of Italian, Negro, 
and Puerto-Rican boys, with a sufficient smattering of other groups 
to warrant John Gunther’s comment that “it may be doubted if any 
schooł in the country has such a bizarrely commingled student body.” 
Citizens of the area have many serious socio-economic problems. 
The press has often cast aspersions on the civic competence of the 
community’s residents. Therefore, it was felt that a test of the 


students’ voting attitudes might provide some more valid insights , 


into the thinking and civic awareness of members of the school com- 


- munity. 


THE POLL. The poll was conducted on Monday, November 1. 
Not only was this day selected because of the nearness of the “real 
thing,” but because of the educational opportunities afforded by that 
day. At Benjamin Franklin, Monday is Current Events Film Day. 
All social studies classes during each period of the day convene in 
the school auditorium for a pertinent current events film and dis- 
cussion. This allowed the poll to be administered in a scientific 
manner. Identical instructions were given to all students as to 
how to fill out the ballot, the importance of careful balloting, and the 
safeguards of the secret ballot. The boys were advised that they need 
not indicate their names, and that under no conditions were they to 
discuss or observe someone else’s ballot. It was pointed out that 
any ballots which were incorrectly filled out would not be counted, 
thus depriving a school citizen of his precious vote, for negligence. 
In spite of attendance affected by a religious holiday, ballots were 
distributed to 415 boys. It is significant to note that only five ballots 
of this entire group were voided, or, to put it more positively, prac- 
tically 99% of the student voters approached their task conscien- 
tiously, and intelligently. 


Table I. The Sample 
415 ballots were distributed. Of these, 410 were valid. However some 
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tted data on grade of social studies taken, or age of vel 


omi 
ballots returned actly correspon 


so that totals do not €x 
about the student voters - Age 


pae Grade of S - ii T Age s N umber 
1 (Civics) a -= 7 13 S 
3 (World Hist. 1) 15 79 15 11 4 
4 (World Hist. 2) 19 16 30 116 
5 (Amer. Hist. 1) 4 59 17 28 111. 
6 (Amer. Hist. 2) 10 ja 18 12 49 
7 (Economics) = —  / 19 a; ES 
99 407 20 A aali 
TOTAL 99 399 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN HIGH SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES DEPT} 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN HIGH SCHOOL 
SOCIAL STUDIES DEPARTMENT 3 
SS 505—Eng 606 Institute of Franklin Opinion | 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN HIGH SCHOOL ELECTION POLL 
Dear Franklin Voter: ; 
This poll is designed to find out whom you would vote for, if you could, 
for our next president. We are also interested in why you vote as you do. 
Sincerely, 


l SS 505—Eng 606. 
Circle grade of social studies you are studying: 134567 
How old are you? 


Se eceeaeeneoesease LE E E E E 


I. 
Place an “X” next to the one candidate you would vote for as the nex! 


President of the United Sta 
5 tes. If you place an “X” than one 
candidate, your ballot will not count. p X next to more se 


THOMAS DEWEY R 


J. STROM THURMOND SOCIALIST PARTY neee" 


DIXIECRAT PARTY — .eeeeeet! 
HARRY S. TRUM IXIECRAT PARTY — oes eettt" | 


_ DEMOCRATIC PARTY eee 
PROGRESSIVE PARTY eee” 


Show which reasons led you = 


“I” next to the main rat = to vote as you did by placing the numbé 


HENRY WALLACE 


plaining your vo 
E E i i = 
Dewey will unite all classes and 


oe Wal 
(C) allace, homas, and Thutmon 


| Americans into one strong count? 
TITT President T 


F d are Co i 
ruman : mmunists. 
is fighting for the working asaini wal 


f 








d. The ballots indicated the followin : 


TEACHING VOTING 


LL es 


Street. 
(D) wise Dewey hasn't faced the issues of this campaign as clearly and 
courageously as have some of the other candidates. 
CE) oesie Wallace will bring peace with Russia. 
(F). seve Dewey is a former prosecuting attorney; as an efficient administrator 
‘he will clean up the mess in Washington. 
AE It’s time for a change. 
(H) wndwis President Truman has the experience needed to face the problems 
of today’s world. 
É oe States’ Rights must be protected. . 
LT) tas awe There can be no real peace or prosperity unless we have democratic 
socialism. ii 
(Elamin There is no difference between the two old parties; only a Third 
Party can truly represent the wishes of the people. 
a The present administration has shown it can’t handle the problems 
; it faces. | 
ONE) ai as A vote for Wallace is a vote for racial and religious equality. 


eeesotweoeeaeospeevoeeoeoeaeeoseeeeeseewaeseeve eee eeaeoevea sees saseeeseeeeeeeseeeseeeeeeveeeeeeseee ae eece 
eeoeeeeeeeoeceeoeoevoeeoeeee eee eeeeeos eevee eaeeesvpeeoepseeescaesvsseeevaeweseeveeeeepes ee eseceoeseheoeseeeeseeed 
eseseeeoeeeeceaeoeee eevee eeeeeseeeoeoe eevee eee eveer vase eeoeveeeeseeeveeeeesceeeaeseeeeeveeeeeveeeeoeese 


bahd e a E E E E i Å ee eeweeceseeepeeeeeeve es eeeceeeoepeeeeeereeeevneeveeeeeseevoanpeeneeeeen eee ee eene 


Each of these boys received a copy of the foregoing ballot. Since 
these ballots allowed for an indication of grade of social studies 
class, and the age of the voter, it was possible to make an analysis 
in terms of these factors. 

Table II. The Vote According to Grade of Social Studies: 
Grade Truman Dewey Wallace Thomas Thurmond Total 
yo # h% E P # b # %7 ŽŽ ho Ë 


1 75 75 18 18 6 6 .. a ee 
3 72 43 17 10 10 ‘ ae * a sa 99- oO 
4 S62 “Ae 5? 20 Tie 2 2 | 99 79 
5 67 40 12 7 17 #10 3 2 99 59 
6 -65 263,017 E 6 2 hy. jim wa SP. 
7 6 45 17 12 10 7 4 3 4 3- 99 ZQ 


*Total66 *274 18 *75 12 4 2 8 1 *4 99 *410 
*Since 3 ballots omitted SS grade, totals do not correspond exactly. This table 
is designed in terms of the % of students of a grade of social studies, who 
voted for a specific candidate. 


Table III, The Vote According to Age. 


Age Truman Dewey Wallace Thomas Thurmond Total 
P # o Eë % # %7 ë 0% Ëh Ë 
iS 66. 2 BOL ik. we Tine ml ss @& io oS 
n 7 -a a -B se ela mcn u S B 
IS 7 34 å 18 8 4 2onʻ â nooo e o V 4 
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ee ee S 1 1 99 N 


oe we” 00 
allots indicated age of voter. Hence, the aboyg 


1 2 116 
eau Rbeae rit 3m 
r gy ee de ee ee 9 a 
18 s 9 1 l 
19 3 4 «4 xi 9 i 

1 se es a 
2 


21 100 i e 
NOTE: Only 390 of the 410 b 
table is an indication of the % a 
candidate. 


unexpected result | Sigt 
raii ja actual elections, of course, was that our predictions | 


were closer to the mark than those of Gallup, Roper, et al. 


GROWTH WITH AGE. To return to the significance of our poll, 
as far as teaching is concerned, it is to be noted that no appreciable 
variation of sentiment occurred with variations. of social -studies 
grade or with age. However, there is discernible a greater awareness | 
of third parties in the upper grades and ages. When these results are 
examined in connection with reasons advanced for selection of can- 
didates, a heartening conclusion may be drawn. It is possible in the 
secondary school to teach an understanding of such a current prob- 
lem as the election at any grade or age level. 


Evidence in support of this conclusion may be derived from an 
analysis of the reasons given for selection of candidates, the part 
of the poll undoubtedly of greatest interest and significance. For an | 
evaluation of this section of the poll questionnaire, it should be re- 
called that students were asked to indicate by the use of the numbers, 


in Ayn 6 > g 

: » 2", and 3; the comparative weight of the reasons given fot | 
setection. Provision was also made for write-in reasons. In evalt- 
ating the 


f 
reasons given, the ballot should be consulted. | 
aa : K Jm of the Vote for Truman | 

e rea i i ; 
Ds ha had Sons given for voting for Truman, the reasons provider 


S in terms of total Ist, 2nd, and 3rd choices: 


a 1s 2nd 3rd Choices Reasons | 
c 120 E 14 214 36 
: 2 213 36 
I 12 41 59 10 
D 1 11 = z 1 
D ; ! 11 23 4 
b ; 5 8 13 
44 i 





nd # of voters giving age who voted for each | 


of the poll, which took on added signif. 





. TEACHING VOTING 


B >: 4 4 2 10 l 
K 3 2 5 
G 2 2 4 
E 1 2 ive 3 
F 1 1 
586 


It should be noted that 76% of the reasons given for picking 
Mr. Truman were logical and valid; 15% of the reasons given were 
assigned to reasons I and J, a fact which enhances the student selec- 
tion soundness when it is considered that this may very well have 
been due to a misinterpretation. Thus, “States Rights” may have 
been read as “Civil Rights,” and “democratic socialism” taken to be 
democracy. This may also indicate a teaching inadequacy in covering 
the concepts of “states-rights,” and Norman Thomas’ “democratic- 
socialism” in the limited time used for the teaching of the election 
issues. ? | 

That this voting was intelligent is further substantiated by the 
write-ins. Such comments as the following give evidence of some 
thought: 

- “President Roosevelt chose him; so he must be good.” 

“President Truman wishes to correct the mistakes and abuses of a 
Republican Congress.” 

“President Truman is for the Civil Rights Program.” 

“I would have voted for Norman Thomas, but he hasn’t got a chance 
to win, and I would much rather have Truman who is fighting for the 
laboring people than to have Dewey enslave the laboring class of the 
people.” 

Pal do not believe Wallace would get the co-operation of Congress.” 

“The Republican Party has had a bad record; the Progressives and 
Socialists are in sympathy with other governments.” 

“The Truman platform is probably the best one of the three. Wallace 
is too radical; Dewey is too conservative.” 


Table V, Analysis of the Vote for Dewey. 


Of the 192 reasons given for voting for Dewey, the reasons provided 
ranked as follows in terms of total 1st, 2nd, & 3rd choices : 


Total %of Total 


Reason Ist 2nd 3rd Choices Reasons 
F 18 31 12 61 31 
A 35 10 11 56 29 
L 8 8 8 24 12 
G ji 5 10 15 8 
M 5 6 URE. 14 7 
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4 5 
D l 2 3 7 ky: i 
I 2 1 2 a] j 
C l 1 | 
H l i 1 1 
; _ ; 
192 


The vote for Dewey also shows a good relationship between an 
didate selected and reasons given. Thus 8076 of reasons given wer 
valid. Write-in reasons included the following: 

“Dewey has shown himself as a man who really can handle the job 
of President because of the way he cleaned the mobs out of New York” 

“I think Dewey can handle the job as President, and he will prevent 
further wars.” 


TEEI EEEE IO EIIE E EOE OOOO EI OOE OEO TEET 


f 
t 

5 
A 


are 

Table VI. Analysis of the Vote for Wallace. F 

Of the 111 reasons given for voting for Wallace, the reasons provided | 
ranked as follows in terms of total lst, 2nd, and 3rd choices: 


i 
Total % of Total | 
Choices Reasons | 


Reason Ist 2nd 3rd 
M 19 12 7 38 34 
E 10 14 7 31 28 
K 5 6 3 14 12 
L l 4 5 10 ai 
J 2 2 2 6 5 
B 3 1 1 5 
: : 2 2 4 | 
A l ': 1 2 | 
1 
111 


A 


The vote for Wall | 
ace shows conti ‘tency De: 
tween candidate selected a mued student consistency 


88% of reasons give nd reasons given, Thus, in this instan 
n w i — $ 
here were; ere valid. Among the write-in comme?” 


“Wallace wants to repeal th 


“ he D emocr ti 
Provided silruske | ic and Rep 


allace wan 


Tabl isi 
a re ee of the Vote for Thomas 
e rea i | } 
“si Bt for voting for Thomas, the reasons provi 
OF total Ist, 2nd, and 3rd choices: 


e Taft-Hartley Law.” 


ublican Partj i hav 
OW cost housing.” “i ee hag Oe 


ts liberty for Puerto-Rico,” 


en! 


ranked as follow 
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Total %of Total 


Reason Ist 2nd 3rd Choices Reasons 
J 5 1 1 7 40 
L 1 3 4 22 
K 3 3 17 
M 1 1 2 11 
D 1 5 1 5 
G 1 1 5 
€. 18 


Since the vote for Thomas was small, percentages must be evalu- 


ated in terms of the number of votes involved. Nevertheless 89% 
of the reasons advanced for the selection of Thomas were valid. 


Among the write-in comments for Thomas were: 


“Thomas is for the working people, and is a champion for all classes 
and creeds.” 


“If the government owned big business, there would be a much better 
economic status, and not quite as many strikes.” 


“Public ownership of the necessities of life best represents mankind.” 


Table VIII. Analysis of the Vote for Thurmond. 
Total  % of Total 


Reason | 1st 2nd 3rd Choices Reasons 
G 3 “ia 3 33 
I n 2 1 3 33 
: dpe Pe = 2: 2 22 
B 1 1 11 
9 


-Though 88% of the reasons given for picking Thurmond were 


valid, the numerical vote involved was too small for any great signi- 


ficance to be attached here. There were no write-in reasons for 
Thurmond. 


TO SUM UP. What then is the basic significance of this poll, and 
the related teaching effort? Several conclusions emerge. 


l. Basically, it proves that vital issues can be taught at all grades 
of the secondary school, and to students of all ages. 
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itigens can 
. It shows that future ct s A not Hie tc 
conclusions. The significance of this poll dt te in that th 


student body agreed with the national electorate. It lay rathe 
in the fact that, no matter which candidate was selected, mosi 


boys voting saw a valid relationship between certain issues and 
the candidate they chose. | 


_ A related point to note here 1s that social studies teachers coy 

teach a controversial issue by allowing for a presentation 0 
many sides of a picture, while mamtamng emphasis ON the 
important democratic principle of relating action to Critica 
thought. ; 


. Social studies teachers can teach an intricate voting procedure 3 


. It is definitely unfair to cast aspersions on the civic potentia 
of people in an underprivileged area. In fact, the daily con- 


frontation by such people with the real issues of the nation 
create an alertness to problems. Thus, the socio-economic prob-| 
lems of the East Harlem area undoubtedly played a part in| 
making the student body more responsive to the whole nationi 


election. 


. Above all, it should convince those who look askance at the: 
expenditure of public funds for the secondary school that 


we are trying and succeeding in preparing students of all 
groups and backgrounds 


as adult citizens. 


} 


: 


t 


; 
t 
THE OMNISCIENT 5 “4 


CHOOLBO 
obvious, Doesn’ : 


Surely it’s 


chosen ; only the means 
running, 


$ 
: 
f 


t every schoolboy know it? Ends. are gf 
ans... . Bursar to baboons, reason ee 


are m ’s. 





be taught to reach reaSoney 





for their assumption of responsibilities | 


The Experienced Teacher 
Under Supervision 


NATHAN H. GLICKSMAN 
Bronx High School of Science 


(4 Soul-Searching Self-Appraisal in Haut Voice ) 


It is encouraging to see at last, in September, 1948, Hicu PoInTs, 
that at least one supervisor courageously cries halt to the apologetic 
tone of articles that attempt to justify class visitation, and speaks 
forthrightly from the heart of personal experience as a supervisor 
of thirteen years’ standing. 


Other classroom teachers must as long have felt as I have that, in 
its effects, the way the supervisor “feels” about his job is more im- 
portant than what anyone thinks his job ought to be, just as the way 


a class teacher “feels” in his job is more important than what others 
think he ought. to feel. 


I have initiated not even a surreptitious check with teachers in 
Mrs. Winner’s department to discover whether she is viewing herself 
realistically, or is, at least, not living in a fools’ paradise, because our 
problem here is one based solely on feelings, on attitudes, and an atti- 
tude—even a mistaken one—is still a fact in the chain of causation, 


as countless elections have proved to disappointed presidential as- 
pirants. 


As classroom teachers, we should take to our hearts this expression 
of a supervisor’s revelation of the feelings of the supervisor, and also 
her suggestion “that teachers should view themselves critically, as 
well as their supervisors and the supervisory practices.” 


LET US KNOW OURSELVES. We class teachers must admit 
the truth of the charge that we have developed a tropism for the 
antagonistic view of supervision, instead of welcoming supervision 
as a chance for mutual betterment. The teacher’s self-conscious con- 
cern has blinded him to the values of visitation in the improvement 
of both teacher and supervisor. To quote: “J, as supervisor, want 


to feel free to visit my experienced teachers for the mutual values to 
be derived” 


It is wonderful to find a supervisor who feels, and admits, that 
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d who does 
‘citation should work two ways, an Not 
na See in kal to the cobbler, “Mend me, thou saucy 
ape the | 


fellow!” 


The supervisor want 
rooted antagonism has th 
“free” feeling. Teachers t 
i i in his challenging field has thus been stunted, 


and that he has become consequently carping and petty. 


5 to learn from us, but the teachers’ fear. 
warted this prime supervisory thirst for that 


We teachers should not resist agreeing wholeheartedly that it is 
indeed “high time teachers arrived at a state of mind free of SUS Pi- 
cion,” since “people of integrity and ability need never feel insecure 
about their positions or about the value of their work.” The causal 
fact that so many “people of integrity and ability” do “feel insecure 
about their positions” and “about the value of their work,” and con- 
sistently blame supervisors for it, and seem stubbornly to want to 
remain so, in no way negates the justice of Mrs. Winner’s contention. 


The frank concession by a supervisor that “administrators and 
Supervisors are human beings with the same frailties and faults 
possessed by other human beings—including teachers,” should be 


matched with equal honest self-revelation on the part of teachers. 


I FEAR THY KISSE 


S, GENTLE SUPER | as 
frankly admit that we 3 VISOR. Let us 


o not love our supervisors, and recognize that 


in denying them this affection, we depri 
, eprive th ard 
that makes the supervi P em of that sole rew 


sor feel his job is worthwhile. Just as wè 
on the love, affection, and gratitude of our 
r needs the like from his teachers. 





have only themselves to blame that many ą 


SUPERVISION E E aO 


Shall we derogate him because—somewhere along the corpse- 
strewn way of ambition to rise in the system—he has been imbued 
with the praiseworthy ideal that his primary function is to improve 
the quality of instruction? He is not to blame that supervisory theory 
stoutly maintains that even the best teachers can be made still better, 
nor does he deserve castigation because the best method yet devised 
for improving the experienced teacher is not only inept, and annoy- 
ing to the teacher, but also insulting to his professional pride. 


WE HAVE SINNED. We experienced teachers have indeed failed 
to “learn to live together in harmony and to rise above petty differ- 
ences” with our supervisors. We have not risen to the occasion and 
matched the examples our supervisors have set us in this respect. In- 
stead, we grow yearly more suspicious of supervisory motives. We 
know, and must sadly admit, that many of our colleagues, in reading 
the sentence, “If one cannot do that [i.e., rise above petty differences, 
etc.], he should find a place where he can function effectively,” will 
interpret it as the euphemistically-phrased translation of the threat, 
“If you don’t like the way we do things in this system, get to—out 
and find yourself another job.” 


We class teachers have been guilty of a continuing attitude of mis- 
trust of supervisory intentions expressed in some of the following: 
“They think of us as a bunch of time-servers, clockwatchers.” “They 
have so cynical an opinion of the classrom teacher that they are 
always on the watch to catch us faking.” 


This reaction of teachers, completely ungrounded, none-the-less 


severs the warm professional rapport that supervisors constantly 
work to establish. 


A PLEA. I make a plea to my fellow classroom teachers. Let us 
cease looking on the supervisor—sitting lonely, fumbling his report 
form in the first row rear—as a back seat driver. Let us stop making 
him feel like the visiting mother-in-law whose presence in the house 
blocks the mating of minds between teacher and pupils. Let us take 
tongue out of cheek as the supervisor steps timidly over the thres- 
hold, and cease finding solace in muttering the initial line-and-a-half 
of Shakespeare’s sonnet, number CXVI. Let us also cry halt to the 
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‘ao of the venom expressed in the teachers’ a 
tart-tongued brewing a the school elevator, in such descriptions of 


-yocall : s 
room, oF sabe ick-spittle aristocracy of the school system.” 
supervisors 


top being overcritical of supervisors ; let us regain ‘our 
ri b = and no longer make a mountain out of the Sup pa 
molehill; let us drop the overly serious, the overly anxious approach 
mole-nill ; 


to the problem by rising de profundis and refreshing our long-neg 
o 


lected sense of humor and proportion ; let us approach the supervi a 
in a new, light spirit. 
He will welcome it; he’s been yearning for it. 


Let us take the hand of friendship our supervisor extends to us 
and march in warm unanimity toward that newer, harmonious school 
system, which of necessity will be free of supervisory visitations 
when it is at last conceded that experienced teachers are as sincerely 
professional in their work as are their supervisors, and can make 
happy shift without their visits. a 


NOINA 
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nks of the r i 
eal a : 
teaching, it rales, 5 one has gone through in con- 
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When one thi 
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—General Gordon. 
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The Antiquarian’s Corner 
THE ETERNAL SCHOOLBOY 
In the October 11, 1948 issue of the New York 


Star, John 


McNulty wrote an amusing column, “Sweating Out a Letter Home,” 
on a type of literature popular in boarding schools and colleges at 


the beginning of the semester. 


“At this time of year,” Mr. McNulty commented, “some odd litera- 
ture comes out of the colleges and universities, but it doesn’t go to the 
publishing houses. It goes to the dear old parents. For this is the 
month when the boys and girls away at school start warming up on 
the year-long study of English composition involved in writing home 


for money, a grand old college pastime.” 


The modern books on the writing of compositions are not neglect- 
ing this pastime. The Antiquarian found the following theme among 
the traditional topics listed in a recent book* on writing: 


“Give your reasons: 


“You are going to ask your Dad for an increase in allowance. Pre- 
pare the reasons that you will present to him in order to achieve your 


goal.” 


Mr. McNulty quotes a letter for money or its equivalent by a 
student at Tulane in which the young man leads up to the request 
for money in a circuitous but persuasive manner. His family was 
going to send him a typewriter but the student works his way around 


to asking for a motor scooter instead. 


After some chit-chat about football and studies, the student pre- 


pares to ask the pertinent question. 


Please Remit 


Ne 


“Well, enough of this leading up to the question routine. Here in 
w Orleans there’s a factory called Cushman’s, they manufacture 


lwo types of gasoline-powered vehicles, the scooter and the servi- 


and scooters than there are cars, well almost. 


ab 


cycle. Down here they are very popular, there are more servi-cycles | 


“New Orleans is a very Spread-out town from my place it takes 
Out 20 min. to get to school counting waiting for the busses and 


walking. From my room to downtown New Orleans is easily a 55 


— 


* The Way to Write by Rudolf Flesch and A. H. Lass. Harper & Brothers: 


New York. 
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where the best and and cheapest eatery. 


is 
minute ride, Downtown ften have to eat uptown. (Guess whai 


are, therefore to save a 
’ i = din u . , 
Pm at pia how much he could save in the school year by 
Ra safe a scooter, the Tulane lad continues, | 

a r, if the money you were all fired up about sending 
apap oe burns your pocket send tt down here and Pil buy 


penk ’s critique on the entire letter is: 
r 

R shining prose has been written here and there, 
but none more earnest. I am pleased to report that the young man iş 
going to get his scooter.” | 

This letter got into the Antiquarian’s department not only because 
it pertains to schools but also because Mr. McNulty closed his column 
with the following request: 


“And, by the way, if you get any good letters-home-for-money, | 
I'd like to see them. Kind of a hobby, I guess.” 


` - 


A Boy Of Old Egypt Asks His Father For A Gift 


The Antiquarian tried to meet thi 


and there must have been schoolb 
eternal request, 


s challenge. Boys will be boys, 
oys in the past who made the 


The Antiquarian remembered a fa 
saw in the British Museum which con 
boy in the second or third centu 
McNulty’s schoolboy he did n 

e Antiquarian trusts that 


mous Greek papyrus he once 
tained a plea made by a school- 
ty of the Christian era. Unlike Mr 
ot ask directly for the money. Howe 
Ji- this latitude will be pardoned for the 
letter distinctly belongs to the category desired by Mr. McNulty. 


The text | 
Oxyrhynchus T : can be found in a volume called TM | 

pyri, Part I, edited and translated by Bernard È | 
x% 





papyrus 
Grenfell and Arthur S, Hunt 


. b 


According to the . 

edit 
and spelling leaye itors, th 
the Tulane bo ’s | i 
oo letra great deal to be de ts run-on Sentences, you'll note that e | 
kia Egyptian boy’s letter lives &rammatically, However, the sty | 
aii Published b i 
The P Exploration 


Fund, Lo i 
Exo | ndon ; Printed at Oxford : 
i 'S own free translation. i 
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THE ANTIQUARIAN’S CORNER 
T eect TE 


for it has an earnestness and ingenuousness that are the virtues of 
this type of literature. 

The text contains a request by little Theon who lived in 
chus (now called Behnesa). The letter is addressed to his 
named Theon. 

“Theon sends greetings to his father Theon. You did a fine thing 
when you didn’t take me with you to the city. If you won't take me 
with you to Alexandria, PU not write you a letter, Pll not speak to 
you, PU not say goodbye to you. And if you go to Alexandria, Pil 
not take your hand nor will I ever greet you again. If you won't 
take me, that’s what's going to happen. And mother said to Archelaus 
that all this 1s upsetting me. It was so nice of you to send me presents 
on the 12th, the day you sailed. Send me a lyre, I beg of you. If 
you don’t send it I won’t eat and I won't drink. That’s that!” 

History does not record whether Theon Junior went to Alexandria 
or whether he got his lyre but just as there is the eternal schoolboy, 
so there is the eternal parent. The Antiquarian thinks that Theon did 
get that lyre and probably lots more. 


Oxyrhyn- 
father also 


A Roman Boy Writes Home 


An ancient student who seemed forever to be needing money and 
to be sending home for it was Marcus Tullius Cicero the Younger, 
son of the orator. Like so many other well-to-do Romans, the younger 
Cicero went to Athens for his higher education. He gained the repu- 
tation of being a spendthrift but later reformed and friends of Cicero 
who visited Athens reported the young man’s good conduct. 

l Unfortunately, we don’t possess any letter of the younger Cicero 
in which he directly asks for money. We get some ideas of his 
life at school from the letters of others. We also learn about his 
ways from a letter he wrote to his father’s secretary Tiro (Fam. 16, 
21) in which he talks about his teacher. 

Using this information about the younger Cicero, Professor B. L. 
Ullman and Norman E. Henry have written a model “Request for 

unds” as a reading exercise in Latin.*** 

Two Roman boys have gone like Cicero Junior to Athens where 

Sy are studying under an excellent teacher named Enchorio. One 
of the boys writes home: 


“Our life is so uneventful that I have almost nothing to write 
es 


"* Latin for Americans, II. The Macmillan Co.: New York. Page 113. 
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Oh, yes, there is iid thing about eed es ee Can | High Points 
vou, Dad ‘ond me some money right then dif Ga. os I have i A CREDO FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 
, Dad, i ; 11 , 
vorite this but I can't help 1. Everything ™ d expensive We all admit that the most obvious and all-inclusive aim of edu- 


t all my money. My teacher Enchorio iss 
le think Pm his son and not his pupil. Tan 
d part of the night too. He often has dinne, | 
with me. On these occasions he talks about many subjects so well | 
that I hear much that ts useful to me. For this reason I often invite | 


that I've used up almos 
friendly that many peop 
with him all day long an 


cation is to create an enlightened citizenry. In this enlightenment we 
must include of course, not only the technical skills and general 
information already so efficiently handled by our schools, but the 
effort to establish and cultivate among our youth higher concepts 
of behavior. We all try to do this. We all admit, too, that these 
him to dinner. So, my money goes fast. _ higher concepts of behavior must be based on a firm understanding 
“y another reason also. When Enchorn icati ; i 

must have money for rio and application on the part of our students of certain basic and all- 

had talked a great deal about different parts of Greece, I asked him | important ideals. 
f 


ce 


about Delphi. He answered that that's a place everybody ought to see 
with his own eyes. So, we want to start out as soon as we can to 
see Delphi. Enchorio promised to go with us and show and explain | 


33 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF NATIONS. For our specific pur- 
poses, therefore, the all-important and basic ideal that should and 
everything to us... must motivate us as language teachers is not just to teach the language 
The Antiquarian is glad to report that the boy got his money from | and culture of one nation but to advance through this teaching the 
= = saw ar eaae hag sights at Delphi even if the pupils | os a a the a wae of all — n 
ound the going a little rough. ne of the dangers facing Americans today is that of psychologi- 
The students who write this type of letter evidently know how | cal isolation. Now that the United States has attained political and 
Aie convincingly. Sometimes, however, the parents are a little | Saied ae ampong the nations of the earth, the argument 
a and in the next Corner the Antiquarian will report on some | A ja that the learning of foreign languages and cultures is in 
rs written by parents in reply to the Eternal Schoolboy’s reg e ast analysis unessential in the lives of Americans. The annthila- 
quest for funds. - -tion of the time and space factors among nations, rather than making 


Morris ROSENBLUM s i ; the learning of foreign languages and cultures necessary for Ameri- 
amuel J. Tilden High School — ae y 

J. Tilden Hig cans, has, to our surprise, reversed the trend and has made the 

| learning of English incumbent upon the foreign peoples. The bur- 

mo ees = den of learning, therefore, has come to lie on their shoulders rather 


than on ours. We are now self-sufficient, the leaders of the world. 
In order to deal with us, foreigners must learn our language be- 
cause it is they who are dependent upon us. The few specialists 
necessary for the carrying on of world trade and cultural intercourse 
are easily found. The masses of our people, therefore, are beginning 
to hold foreign nations in less and less regard. They are beginning 
to lose their respect for foreign cultures. They are therefore left 
without any strong motive for the study of foreign language and 
culture, If left to their own devices, they will become more and 
more isolated from intellectual and emotional and spiritual contact 
with the cultures of other nations. From this may result a psycho- 
em isolationism and superiority which would be inimical to the 
ue spirit of world peace and brotherhood. 
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DEMORALIZATION IN LANGGUNG nae Ber | 
of the tendency to regard the study o a 5 n i en portan 
eneral scheme of things, language teac aes mee een Ut m 
aif sn on the defensive in their efforts to justify their Posi 
Languages are often placed in the vague categories of cultura] 
jects” “only for the bright,” “Frills and Fads,” etc. Many lan 
teachers, as a result, are affected by these thoughts, and lose 4 
sense of importance and necessity. They become inwardly demos 


ized. This affects not only their personal happiness and satisfac 


in their jobs, but the effectiveness of their teaching as well, | 


PIVOTAL, NOT PERIPHERAL. Itake an opposite stand a 
I take it firmly. Z maintain that the teaching of foreign cultures, 
tem because it is one of the most important factors in true educatiy 

I maintain that it would be impossible to fulfill the broadest a 
of education without the teaching of foreign cultures, not to ji 


a few, but in varying degrees and in various ways to as many s 
dents as possible. 


our schools is one of the most important functions of our school A 


REALISTIC AIMS. The aim of our teaching, however, must 1 
be narrowed down to such relatively unimportant notions as “sot 
day you may take a trip to South America,” or “you will know! 
meaning of French words in English” or “you may get a post 
i an import-export firm.” Our aim must be (1) to broaden” 
understanding of our students by bringing them into direct W 
<p with the lives of foreign peoples; (2) to bring into pro}! 
ey i past, present and future psychological interdependent 
oe ae, ni Aa to emphasize not only the picturesque differ" 

This teachin " = -en unity and purpose of all peoples: b 
students Tejera h „core, will be based on a real need of | 
determine. We nan € needs that the students themselves consc": 
own cure, But ee eee te ʻo the patient the determination ° ' 


o 
stand that the aim is then a ni once they are given to K | 
ing to do everything to ieee understanding, are eager 20° 


it, Our Pupils are basically mh, 
and important to them. Thy of 
self-evident: to create of our} | 


be 
ca but good citizens of the rt | 





FOREIGN LANGUAGE CREDO 


lac AR esis nema tases 

Our function then as language teachers is not only essential but in 
a sense messianic. We must stand as a vanguard against the dangers 
of a still almost imperceptible trend toward psychological self-suffi- 
ciency and isolationism. Ours is the duty and mission to inculcate 
in our youth a true understanding of foreign peoples, their song 
and story, their history and folklore, the pulsebeat of their daily 


~ living, their ideals and values in the light of their background, their 


contributions, past and present, to our own lives. We must make 
our students know and love these foreign peoples by clarifying in 
whatever ways we can the spirit that moves them and has moved 
them, both individually and collectively. Once the student really 
understands, he will be better able to judge. 


RE-EXAMINATION NEEDED. To attempt to do our all to help 
create One World, to help, through our language teaching, to break 


~ down the psychological barriers separating nations, would entail a 


re-examination of curricula and methodology. This can and no 
doubt will be done, and will be facilitated only insofar as agreement 


can be reached among members of the profession on (1) specific 


aims; (2) content; (3) method for the carrying out of this prime 
purpose. : 


PSYCHOLOGICAL PREPARATION. So much has been said and 
done on this subject that in an effort to avoid repetition, may I 
humbly present a few points in what I should like to call “psycho- 
logical preparation” for the huge task that is before us: 

l. Our general aim should be to promote international under- 

Standing. 

2. The teacher, in qualifying himself psychologically for this aim, 
must first clear his own thinking of the superiority of his 
specific field. It is inadmissible for him to deprecate the civiliza- 
tion of other nations in an attempt to promote interest and 
Tespect for the language and culture of the nation whose 
language he is teaching. 

The foreign language and culture must be made a living thing 
in the lives of the students; therefore it must first be a living 
thing in the lives of its teachers. The teacher is the vehicle 
through which this understanding is communicated to the stu- 
dent. He must teach “by the spirit” rather than by the mind. 
He must know, love, and enjoy his subject, and be enthusiastic 
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on. This spirit of enthusiasm is contagig,. 
ch it and are enthusiastic in return, It is aa 
vely. Given an idea, a project based o 

ding to a broader as yet still unknown - 


ollow eagerly and frequently go further ; 


in its presentati 
The students catch 
to build constructi 
known concept, lea 
cept, the students f 
themselves. 


This understanding, therefore, cannot be cultivated in the hen 


of students by words, or by teaching words and phrases, Nor 


does it come by teaching historic facts and analyses of fiction 
characters or situations. We must communicate ideas, cultiva 


the proper attitudes towards and appreciations for foreign 
peoples, both in view of their collective and individual contrib. 
tions to civilization and their basic humanity. We must do this 


not by rote, but by challenging the students’ desire and in 


genuity. 


these ideas as an integral part of our personalities, but we 
must know how to get them across. We must find ways and 
means to have our students Absorb into their own psychological 
and emotional experience something of the living civilization 
of the nation whose language they are studying. By “civiliz 
tion” I do not mean only facts of geography, history or liter 
ture, but the emotional and spiritual tone that conditioned thes 
facts, the ethical and cultural values and ideals that brought 
them into being, and their direct bearing on our present live, 
both intellectually, emotionally and materially. | 
l te gd of Gone a a German teacher who A 
this genuine appre iation eet Seieatieely ee. 
oughly as a sisters i See eer liate eee 7 ts: 
who had been left ignorant of these fa. 


e German cl 4 
ass had become to th; ‘carious ®* 
perience in the best in o this student a vi 


: : rs 
it completely. The cine German living. He could never 


class, could apply, of course, to any lang | 
The teacher mu 

St fi , i nhe 
tween himself and fe oe establish a sense of “concord 


if 
dents in the light of their mutual 


of international understanding 
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SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST 


conversation vs. reading aims, etc., could be worked out. The 
linguistics would then come along as a natural adjunct to the 
teaching, and would assume a reality that would make it self- 
motivated. - 


8. We must establish an “activity program” in all* languages. 


In conclusion, may I admit that this is a large order. It may take 
time and effort to work it out. But it stands as a self-evident need 
and will eventually demand fulfillment. As educators, we can no 
longer blind ourselves to our true functions and hope that general 
education in the aggregate will take care of the whole need of inter- 
national understanding. The specific job is at our doorstep. Let us 
get to work on it. 

REMUNDA SOMER Lafayette High School 


A PSYCHOLOGIST COMES TO CHELSEA 
During a school health council meeting in April, 1948, the writer, 


-who is health counselor at Chelsea Vocational High School, and who 


acted as chairman of the meeting indicated above, included on the 
agenda an item relating to the need for a school psychologist. This 
need arose because of the number of emotionally disturbed students 
in the school. After considerable discussion, the principal of the 
school recommended that a letter be sent to the associate super- 
intendent in charge of the vocational division, urging that a psy- 
chologist be assigned to Chelsea. 

In September, 1948, Mr. Morris Speevack, Psychologist from the 
Bureau of Child Guidance, was assigned to Chelsea, one day a week, 
from 9:00 A.M. to 3:30 P.M. 

At the present writing, no definite conclusions can be drawn as 
to the value (to the student) of this new program. The writer will 
simply try to establish the framework of operation which was em- 
Ployed in this additional service: the method of referral by teachers; 


_ the screening by the health counselor; the coordination among the 


guidance, attendance, discipline and medical departments; and the 
“PProach used by the psychologist. 


THE PROGRAM. The writer asked Mr. Speevack to meet the 
faculty at a school conference to explain to the teachers his position 
and service in the school organization. He showed them how they 
could recognize symptoms of maladjusted behavior in the classroom, 
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re to be referred to the health coll ' 


and how such cases para for the following: 


Teachers were asked to 
1. The over-quiet student = 
2. The student who canno cal | 
table, quarrelsome studen l : l l | 
a Lag ae with high or low 1.Q. who is having difficulty with the n 

4. om despite the regular guidance service of the school. | 


t along with others 


See 


SCREENING. After the writer was snowed under with a dẹ A 
of psychological referrals from enthusiastic teachers, the Proble 
arose as to how these cases should be screened most objectively y 
that the most urgent would be handled first. The following sten 
were observed in screening : 


1. A psychological referral form was sent to all subject teachers and to th 
official teacher of the case being studied. Room was provided on th 
form for the teacher to indicate, whether from observation or recor, 
any pertinent fact in the child’s history: school work, character, atten. 
ance, attitude, or any deviation from normal emotional behavior. l 

2. A similar form was sent to the guidance counselor, the dean, and th 
attendance officer to determine any other significant data. | 

3. Consultations were held with the nurse and school doctor to determi’ 

the medical status of the individual, and to arrange for a medical & 
amination. 

. Where reports seemed to indicate need for further light on the ca% 


conferences were held by the health counselor with the faculty memb 
involved, 


5. All reports and intervie 
findings discussed with 
importance and immedia 


ws were collated by the health counselor and P 
the psychologist. Cases were listed in ordet“ 


PROCEDURES, 


i ust 
ally seeing two boys The psychologist began to interview cases 


a day. Most of these students had to report »* 


a teacher made it imperat i! 
n another case, it was cons 
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a ee 


advisable to withdraw a student from school as being non-educable. 
Other adjustments were made, as necessary. 


. | CONCLUSIONS. It is too early to determine objectively the real 
. yalues of this new service to the school. However, there seems to be 


sufficient basis for the following conclusions: 
1. Students who are emotionally maladjusted have been ‘caught’ 
early enough and helped sufficiently so that serious complications 


= will be prevented in the future. 


2. The service helped maladjusted students become happier, bet- 
ter adjusted persons. 

3. Teachers have been stimulated to note various behavior pat- 
terns which seem to point toward emotional maladjustment. This is 
indicated by the number of referrals made and by the interest shown 
at faculty conferences. 

4. Difficult, emotionally disturbed students have been given spe- 
cial care and treatment of a highly individualized and expert nature. 

5. Teachers have been somewhat relieved of the complete burden 
of handling the maladjusted student along with the rest of the class. 
Thus instruction may have been improved. 

6. It is most desirable that a psychologist be assigned on full 
time ; otherwise cases on the waiting list grow cold before action can 
be taken. 

7. In schools where this new service is contemplated, it is im- 
portant that teachers take a course in mental hygiene so that they will 
learn to recognize abnormal behavior more easily. 

8. In order for the student to benefit to the utmost from this ser- 
vice, there must be a high degree of close coordination of the home, 
the teachers, the school, administration, the nurse, doctor, the psy- 
chologist and community agencies. 


Mitton F. Brown Chelsea Vocational High School 


APOSTROPHE TO AN APOSTROPHE 


O vapid, vermicellian form 

That all our students simply scorn 
Or coyly place near every s 

Their happy ignorance to express, 
Why won't our scholars let you die? 
Your shape will better grace the sky 
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hose new communal bliss 


earth w ; . 
os signs of ownership amiss. 


ient li lacue 
O ancient little cur i 
On papers, red has been your hue. 
We wish for you a lighter fate, 
A pale oblivion—a happier state. 


Andrew Jackson High $ : 





ETHEL H. GERSTIN 


WOOING THE RELUCTANT READER 


Out of long years of experience in encouraging a taste for rece 
tional reading in boys of at least average or better than average jp 
telligence, who are, nevertheless, not natural readers, the writer 


evolved a philosophy and drawn some practical conclusions vis : 


shall be here set forth. ee | 

Most of us (I address myself to teachers of English) come 
our task with a love of reading already confirmed and establish. 
in us. We may not have grown up in an atmosphere of books, thou 
many of us have had that added advantage—but presumably v 
elected to teach English rather than mathematics or the sciences ii 
cause we at least preferred it to any other subject. To many off 
surely, the teaching of English was a genuine vocation and to it" 
brought not only our own background of varied reading over a s 
of years, but an urge to impart to our students that love of bot 
which was so essential a part of our own being and way of life. We 
shock and pain, both very real, we discovered in many cases © 
our burning zeal was wasted on deaf ears and closed minds, and” 


many of us accepted the hard fact supi ing into our” 
private world of book act supinely, retreating 1 2% 


DETERRENTS TO READING. 


e e d, ý 
f This retreat is, I conten | 
rst error, ! suggest instead a Stock-taking by the teacher which 7 


that there are very few reasons why today p 


with a taste for home oA | 
physical rivalry of n nons why they should not. Not °° f 
but the even stronos, nS, Pictures, radio, television, the y 
and turbulent he S “notional impact of the confused, cos 
impossible for th ven orid în which we live make it ‘ ý 


A 
2 good book, y | 


and many and cog 


e teen- 
teen-ager to Spend a quiet hour or tw da! 
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RELUCTANT READERS 
ENEMIES INTO ALLIES. My second suggestion is that we turn 
these rivals and potential enemies into staunch allies. It is the rare 
student who, when urged to read the book on which even a good 
moving picture is based, does not freely admit that the book is far 
superior. Furthermore, he can even tell you why: “You can use 
your imagination when you read, but you take for granted what 
you see on the screen.” The same principle applies to the radio 


' program of dramatized short stories and novels as well as to radio 


plays. They make good reading. 


OVERRATED MENACE. As far as the menace of the comics 
is concerned, it need not, for our purpose, be taken too seriously. 
We have all read erudite articles on the deleterious influence these 
cheap and lurid periodicals exert, and I shall not undertake to refute 
opinions with which I am largely in agreement. But my own experi- 
ence, which has been, to be sure, with predominantly decent and 
wholesome youngsters, leads me to believe that it is advisable to 
take comics in one’s stride. I have seen many a boy turn from a 
comic to a good book with relief because he was allowed to make the 
choice for himself. 3 


WHAT SHALL WE APPROVE? At this point I wish to em- 
Phasize a tenet of my creed which has been arrived at after long 
and interested observation and amassing of case histories, strictly 
off the record. This tenet is that the mind of a boy acts as a natural 
purgative. As the body sloughs off poisons of a physical nature, so 
does the mind slough off poisons of a literary nature—if there be 
such. When I am asked if thus and such a book is suitable fare for 
home reading, I may say, “Go ahead, but I wouldn’t waste my time 
on it”; or “If it’s all right with your family and your minister, it’s 
all right with me”; or, “I think you'd get a good deal more out of 
that if you waited a while to read it.” If none of these answers seems 
acceptable—and I can usually tell whether or not one is—I may say, 
“You can read it if you wish, but it’s not worth reporting on.” 


ARE FOUR ENOUGH? Granted that all of the foregoing experi- - 


ments have been tried and that at least one of them has been success- 
ful, we have still no assurance that we have instilled a desire to read 
for pleasure, Perhaps this average student of ours is required to 
read only one book for each marking period, one book at home, that 
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tisfied with knowing that he reads three or fof 
A i we used to read at least one or two a Weeks 


term when . ja s # 
z im ee i must be satisfied with just that in some cases, ang 
‘ma 


"~ little to know that a,b 

favors. Or is 1t So £0 

be thankful a = a had to, has personally selected those three 
pas anon ce good books and has produced some sort of evidence of 
or i0 


having read them? 


i t this point again I emphasize th 
= J oe = cay onl He must be understanding of 
repens problem. He must guide him by not too easy steps 
` from his own very limited and elemental tastes in reading to some- 
thing which represents a very decided advance in those tastes. The 
boy who thrilled over Lindbergh’s We, and Nordhoff and Hall's 
Falcons of France, can with surprising ease be made to appreciate 
Mrs. Lindbergh’s North to the Orient, and St. Exupery’s Wind, 
Sand, and Stars.. If he enjoyed Steinbeck’s Of Mice and Men, 
(which is, of course, inserted not as an example of low or unculti- 
vated taste, but as an example of that natural preference for twen- 
tieth century American novels which characterizes our students) 
he is not very far removed from Dickens; and I should be surprised 
if he did not discover in the transition the vitality of the classics. 
But I enter a plea for patience. Our own taste for reading was 
many years a-growing in for more fertile soil! 

I have tried to reserve for this closing paragraph another tenet 
of my creed: the teacher must be honest in his acceptance or rejec- 
tion of books as in all his relations with his students. In this paf 
, ticular, I mean that he must not permit his students to report og 

books with which he is not himself familiar, Am I implying that t 
is the teacher’s duty and task to read all the books on which all his 
students wish to report? Obviously not. Nor am I, at the other 


extreme, suggesting that he requi a 
" require ing his boo! 
to class in order that the t 3 cach student to bring 


not a blueprint for the d 0 
ey ° 


= is a relia Putation, the publisher’s, book revie™ 
x any of these is a reliable gauge of the = rthwhileness of a 5” 
Properly equated with whilen 


1949) 4 


emme =e e -e e m i RR a aa aa r a re I a a d 
; 


is 1 
eacher may pass on its suitability. This! l 


-s 


9 ce 
begets confidence, so the ess own knowledge, And as confide” 


him fo i teacher wil] find his students coming 
a about books, It takes time, but it’s well worth it 
- GREENBERG , it’s we 
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LEADERS AND READERS 
ee 2 


WERE TODAY'S LEADERS TEEN-AGE READERS? 

Have you ever wondered which books people of importance read 
when they were teen-agers? We did, and twenty-five of us put the 
thought into action, We wrote a letter to important persons in 
government, education, music, sports, newspapers and radio. This 
is how it came about. 

We think that there is a direct connection between early reading 
and the formation of character and leadership. A lively library 
discussion on the question was followed by a pupil’s suggestion 
that we write to some people of importance requesting the names 
of books which they had enjoyed reading when they were teen- 
agers. 

It was fun to make up the list. Narrowing our selection down to 
twenty-five important people was a difficult task. We regretted 
every name omitted from the final list. The presidents and vice- 
presidents of all of the classes in the seventh, eighth and ninth 
years were members of the nominating committee. Each in turn 
chose the person to whom he wished to write. 

The wording and the punctuation of a formal letter required 
accuracy and concentration. You may be sure that only our very 
best writing was accepted. 

How eagerly we awaited the answers. The first to arrive was from 
Miss Carpenter, Acting Superintendent of the Bureau of Libraries 
of New York City. Little Women was her choice, and it rather 
pleased us because it had been our school’s most popular girl’s book 
for so many years. 

One by one, the letters came in. Excitedly they were brought to 
the library. One glimpse of the radiant happiness on the faces of 
these children as they tacked the letter in place on the large bulletin 
board next to the picture of the sender would have amply rewarded 
the correspondent for his time and effort. This project made a 
very imposing display for our many visitors during Open School 
Week and Book Week. The pupils are fascinated with these letters. 

group may be seen clustered around the bulletin board every 
Period in the day. It is a real study in communication. After the 
novelty of the project has worn off, we plan to place these priceless 
autographs in a book called, Our Fan Mail. 

We are pleased and flattered to know that busy people of im- 
Portance have stopped their work to tell us about their reading. 

e learned many things from this study. For one thing, a sur- 
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joyed historical i 
rrespondents enjoye Novels 
> area boys, both President Harry S. Truman | 
OV 


prising num 
ted to read everything they could | 


d did you 
i ain Ike Eisenhower wan 


- histo ? š l 
of g T think, that we should be justly proud of oy 
O á 


collection when we mention just a few of the leaders who have | 


answered our request :— | 
President Harry S. Truman ot | 
Mayor William O'Dwyer of City Hall — : 
General Ike Eisenhower of Columbia University l | 

Dr. William Jansen, Superintendent of Schools of the City of New York 

Í 

i 


Mrs, Anne O'Hare McCormick of the New York Times | 
Mr. Danton Walker of the Daily News 

Miss Lorraine Sherwood of Radio Station W.O.R. 

Mr. “Bill” Stern of the National Broadcasting Company 

Mr. Robert Merrill of the Metropolitan Opera Company 

Mr. Perry Como of the Radio Station W.N.B.C. 

A remarkable similarity exists between their book choices and our 
“best seller” list in the library. Our favorite authors, Mark Twain, 
DeFoe, Stevenson, Alcott, Cooper, London, Poe, Scott, Altsheler, 
Marrayat and Eliot, are found in these letters. Our popular titles, | 
Tom Sawyer, Robinson Crusoe, Treasure Island, The Call of the 
Wild, and Silas Marner are here echoed again and again. 

Could it be that our Olinville readers of today may become the 
leaders of tomorrow! But this is too lovely a dream. Are we then 
not allowed to dream and to hope? i 


Anna E. McGuinness Olinville Junior High School 


_ ALITTLE MORE CONSIDERATION 
The unsigned, but appropriately titled, article in the Octobe 


Hı ; , l : 
A =i rie, A Little Consideration,* may have been written 
» out 4 am afraid some of its readers (even one would D 


too many) may take i - , B: 
is an easy br i it seriously, At first glance phonetic spelling 


t i > 
greater difficulties, 0 a difficult problem, but it would actually crea" 
NO SOLUTIO 
ally achieved a 


"emme e 


f the White House 
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Se a gee 


N. ; ; 
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to read anything mi ndard system of spelling that enables 08 
would be as many ya : a English, With a phonetic spelling ther? 
so that it would cai py English as of spoken Eng ish 
— es be i : è 1 
* Editor’s Note: ‘possible for an English-re4 | 

School, Hig! 
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A LITTLE MORE CONSIDERATION 
Se 


person to understand the printed page. Imagine how a. Cockney 
would phonetically spell the illustrative sentences in A Little Con- 
sideration, not to mention the natives of Boston or New York or 
Los Angeles or New Orleans! 

For instance, I probably speak an American dialect similar to the 
writer of the article, but I differ with him on some of his phonetic 
spellings. (By the way, another formidable barrier to phonetic 
spelling is the difference between the strong and the weak forms of 
many common words.) For those of you who may not have it 
handy, here’s the original example of phonetic spelling: “u litl 
kinsidureyshn — hwich in eny Inglish klas merits u mark of wun 
hundrid pursent. Try it on wun of your slow lurnurz. Giv it to u 
pyupl of u less than avrij I.Q. My ges is that-he will eat it up — 
and sukses in evry endevr is thu sekrit and the furst prinsipl of 
ifektiv lurning!” 


VARIATIONS. If I were to follow my own pronunciation, I 
would have the following variations: 1. kunsidureyshn 2. witsh 
(if tsh is the symbol for the initial sound in cello, as the author 
maintains; I have no h in my pronunciation of which.) 3. eny 
(here I probably agree with the author, but the symbol e is also 
used in ges, he, and eat. Which is meant here?) 4. Ingglish (the 
single g of the original seems to accept the pronunciation English 
teachers so valiantly combat; or does the author suggest a double g 
in his pronunciation of learning?) 5. mark (I don’t know what to 
do with this. I don’t pronounce the r myself, but the article nowhere 
&ıves a symbol for broad a.) 6. pu sent (I don’t normally pronounce 
r before a consonant.) 7. ov 8. lurnuz 9. les 10. indevr 11. sekrit 
(wiat sound iS represented by the e?). Finally, I don’t know how 
© phonetically spell J.Q. (Shouldn’t we have phonetic spelling for 
5- hyper ?) and the author seems to know only the weak forms 
eh aa a, for he has ignored of, your, to, than, that, he, and 
i urely, this Comparison suggests that the difficulties arising 
m phonetic spelling are worthy of “a little consideration.” 


ETE RESPELLING. However, a case can be made for 
netic +. aa ee distinguished from phonetic spelling. Pho- 
Baris 4 ing can be used to show the many variations in the 
brne ani of English; to emphasize the proper use of the weak 

that are so necessary in good colloquial speech; and to pre- 
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“sight” pronunciations sometimes heard On th 
at the ancora speech that Kenyon aptly labels “semiliterate {ë 
ra SO course, recordings are more accurate, but Phones. 
mal m ae a useful purpose. Perhaps the Phonetic Systemy 
— to students of English are the versions of the Intern, 
onl Phonetic Association used by the Englishman Jones and th. 
Americans Kenyon and Knott. Both versions, like all printed repre 
sentations of speech, can be misinterpreted if one does not Pronoun 
the key words as Jones and Kenyon and Knott do. However, these 
two variants of the IPA come as close as possible to the ideal of each 
symbol’s always representing the same sound; and they are y 
doubtedly the best way to represent speech sounds by writter 
symbols. The objections to IPA symbols are two-fold: the unusual | 
nature of some of the symbols requires special type, and the Strange. 
ness of the symbols often discourages the student. | 


vent the incorrect 


INCONSISTENCY. Evidently the author of A Little Consider: 


tion tried to meet these objections with his own system of phonetic 
spelling. However, his system has many serious shortcomings. For 
instance, it lacks consistency, the sine qua non of any phonetic sys- 
tem. The vowel markings—always a difficulty—are confusing. 0 
is used for the vowel sound in klas, mark, avrij, eat; e is used i| 


eny, ges, he, eat, endevr; i is used in kinsidureyshn, I.Q.; o is used 


in on, slow, to, your; u is used in u, pyupl, up, furst, your, lurnutt; 
y 18 used in eny, try, Jour, pyupl, kinsidureyshn. The consonant 
also cause a little trouble: tsh is the initial sound in cello, but ¢ 
: the final sound in hwich; ng is used for the sound in Inglish an 

‘urning. The description of the diphthong a between der and t0. 
ecially unfortunate: “The phoneticists tell ® 


thong composed of the letter a and the lette! 


a d tie SHO diora angad it—to repres 
an en i variation of it—to . 
us dea ree diphthong: the first sound in ice. Jones %5 
ginning at the En ta, Cur author is discussing is a diphthong 
(not the letter a) Pe , Presented by the phonetic sy mos 
: and procee ing towards the vowel represented by | 
enyon and Knott consider it ne 
it by the symbol e.) Our ary 
rom the a which bepine y TC WE supposed to distinguish a 

Which is u? It could also be 








A LITTLE MORE CONSIDERATION. ne ee 
of apple, or the a of call, or even the a of father, all of which are 
extremely different. Is the i the 7 of miss, or the i of kite, or the i 
of field? Which of these combinations of a and i make the com- 
bination a in question?” (This is setting up a strawman with a 
vengeance. Suffice it to say that if the phoneticians—not phoneticists 
—had said the diphthong is represented by the symbol ai (and they 
did not) they would not have to explain which a and which 1 because 
there is only one a and one i in a good phonetic system.) But back 
to our author: “But this poser is not really as difficult to answer as 
you might suppose; for the correct answer is supplied in the 
English spelling of the word they. Let’s bisect the a slowly. Drop 
the second half of the diphthong and what remains is the sound of 
e as in get. Swallow the first half of the diphthong and what re- 
mains is the sound of y in yet. Put the e and the y together and the 
a is actually ey.” (This is a good description of the sound as made 
by some speakers—it approximates, for instance, Jones’ treatment 
given above—but the choice of the symbols e and y are open to the 
same attack our author leveled against a and i. And it is not neces- 
sary to search far to find other sounds for the symbols e and y. It 
wouldn’t be fair to use ordinary spelling for our illustrations. Let’s 
use only our author’s examples: “How are we to distinguish this 


e from the e in he, eat, and endevr? Is the y the y of eny, try, or 
your?” ) 


_ “This is carping criticism,” you tritely say. Perhaps it is, but in 
Justification after all this let me quote the conclusion to the article 
I am attacking: “Teach, and preach, and screech for phonetic spell- 
ing. Thousands of hours of unnecessary application will be elimin- 
ated from your daily chores. There will be no more spelling lessons 
when speech is written as it is spoken. Even the problem of pro- 
nunciation will be decapitated since the malady of unphonetic spell- 
‘ng 1s the arch criminal—the patron and the precursor—of mispro- 
nunciation, Illiteracy, too, can bé eradicated as surely as immuniza- 
tion abolishes disease. Too many millions of little minds rebel at 
t © vagaries of an unphonetic alphabet and lose forever the oppor- 
tunity for discovering their rightful heritage of wordly wisdom 
and literary edification. Get going—but fast—do you know what 
&reat strides we can make with u litle kinsidureyshun?” (I thought 
it was to be spelled shn?) 


Who was it said something about “where angels fear to tread”? 
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inni the original article was wr, 
implied i beginning, 1 hope the ritten 
Bs a T ari e readers would rise to the bait. Here’, = 
in jes 


who did. 
JosepH P. EGAN 


THE ONE-HOUR PROGRAM IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOo; 


Brooklyn High School of Automotive T,., ie 


In January, 1948, our faculty decided to try out the one-hour | 


program for the following term. This necessitated a shift from the 
traditional 35 periods a week to the 25 hours per week Schedule. 
In order to determine whether the one-hour Program was to fy | 
continued, a questionnaire was prepared and submitted to the teach. | 
ers. The questions included: | 
1. Are you in favor of the one-hour program ? 


Yes OJ | No 9 


2. Shall we continue the one-hour program? 


3. What are the advantages of the one-hour program 
to the teachers; to the pupils? 

4. What are the disadvantages of the program 
to the teachers; to the pupils? 

5. Suggestions or comments, 

6. Pupils’ comments. 


UNANIMITY, At the May, 1948, conference, it was found that | 
no teacher in the school was 


h i opposed to the continuation of the 

= Our program. Typical of the comments on the questionnaire 

re : | 
1. “We meet fewer classes. 


With a lower pupil load learn to know 
th pupil load, we . 
4! € pupils better and to help them more.” 


me 
sh more in the longer period of time. T f 
materials must be distributed and collect 
nization are possible; lessons are complete 


conferences, drill odology is Possible; more time for discuss!™ 
- “Fewer Marin. application, and evaluation.” 

and less cleri ` are requir eds there are f daily records tO 
jf erica] detail.” ewer 1y 


ygyr: la} teaching ” 
ith fewer changes, there a W 


; less tiring a 


“We are able to accompli 
is Saved, especially where 
Ji Better Planning and Orga 
4. “Greater Variety of meth 


kee? . 


SO OND 


. n 

- less confusion, noise, and tension. 
nd more lei ” 
ore work ear hs NOME Quickly» ely day. 

a ‘ i G $ 

dvantages of the p Plished during the longer free period.’ 


a 
“Bram to the Pupils were recor ded * 


10. “M 
The a 


f ollows ° 


er per a oe ae 


L “Fewer teach 
ers H 


Classes to attend.” 





Yes OD ` NoD 





ONE-HOUR PROGRAM 
“Better opportunity for pupils to know their teachers.” 

“Less ‘running around’ from room to room and from floor to floor.” 
“Less time wasted in passing from class to class.” 

“Greater number of pupils participate in each lesson.” 

“Provides opportunity for greater variety of activity.” 

“More time for discussion, group work, project work, individualization, 
and application.” l 

8. “Day goes faster; less rush; less confusion.” 

9. “Slow pupils need the extra time.” 

10. “Fewer interruptions; more leisurely day.” 

In answer to the question “What are the disadvantages of the 
one-hour program to the teachers?” the vast majority of teachers. 
said that there were none. The one comment made by several teachers 
was that the one-hour program works a hardship on the teachers 
of the slow classes. The comment was answered by the same teachers 
who indicated that interest and attention can be maintained by 


providing a variety of work, approaches, and materials. 


NDAN 


BUDGETING THE SUBJECTS. For the purpose of program- 
making, several changes had to be made in budgeting the various 


subjects for the different classes. The following is a budget that 
was worked out: 


Non- Non- Non- Non- 

Lang. Lang. Lang. Lang. Lang. Lang. Lang. Lang. 
Subject ‘9B 9B 94 9A 8B 8B 8SP 8th 8th 7SP 7A 
English 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
S. S. = ay ee w o a a ee A 
Math t t & 44 A gy gli 4 
Civics ® TE ae ue, m 
Science 4 4 4 4 3 3 3 *3 3o 3 3 
For. Lang. 4 4 .. 2 2 2 .,, 
on e BOR y n *3 4304383 
Shops 2 = 2 - 2 .@ gu 4s Bg 
Typing i 2 a ie 2 a a ss 2 2 
Gr. Guid 1 1 0 Iede A d 1 A F 
Music ] 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 | 1 l 
Library i ra a ca 
PUM 2 9 po oao momoi 2 2 2 2 
Aud. l Cl 1l 1l 1 1 1 1 1 1ı 
DAL A u Uenon es 
-a | 


ko. 
pitts and art are paralleled in the 7th and 8th years. 
. pall Schedule had to be changed: 


‘20 Marshals take posts. Teachers in rooms. 
‘£3 Morning entrance of pupils. 
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8:38 Late bell. Pupils due in rooms. 
8:45 Home room period iii 
8:59 Prepare for passıng. 
9:00 Pass to period l. P i 
9:59 Prepare for passıng. 
10:00 Pass to period 2. 
10:59 Prepare for passing.* 
11:00 Pass to period 3. < T, ; 
11:53 Prepare for return to official rooms. 
11:54 Return to official rooms. 
11:58 Noon dismissals. Teachers at posts. 
12:45 Marshals take posts. 
12:48 Teachers in rooms. Afternoon entrance of pupils, 
12:59 Late bell. Pupils due in rooms. 
Prepare for passing.* 
1:00 Pass to period 4. 
1:59 Prepare for passing.* 
2:00 Pass to period 5. 
2:54 Prepare for return to official rooms.* 
2:55 Return to official rooms. 
3:00 Dismissal. Teachers at posts, 


Inasmuch as the high schools are not aware of the one-hour pr 
Sram in our school, certain changes had to be made on the pu% 
personnel records, indicating the equivalent periods for our ho 


periods, especially in the 9th ear. F bid! 
is given for 4 hours a wee year. For example, English, w 


is true of math—9oth yea 
Science, Typewriting, 


~ 


. . . bd e | 
r, applied arithmetic, civics, and gener 


which is given to 9th year nonlanguage clas? 
orded as 4 periods. 


faculty of Junior e advantages of the one-hour program, be 


BS Reston eon B School 149 decided unan 


Y A. EISEMAN 





Junior High School 149, Bro% 





Those in the MORALE BUILDERS 
the higher ec carly Years of their te 


hel í 
Perpetuation p i i, hat Practices h 
' and superyjs 
: or 


Suggestions H 
* 410Wever ; 
to Consult other t, It Is Usual, als 


i. 
aching career may well a | 
ave you found to be wort 
S will give them many val? f 


ch 


teach : ©, for newly appointed te“ | 
se ects, Ņ 0 
fol] ue8estions to iets. Ma I, a classroom teacher 


OWING Practices hele Omers into 
74 helpful in building 


the field. I have four" y 
class spirit, These hav° 





imously to conti 


MORALE BUILDERS 


used in the junior high school when the official teacher does not 
have a “floating” program. That is, these practices may best be used 


when the teacher meets practically all of her classes in her own offi- 


cial room, as is usually done in a junior high school. Some practices 
mentioned may be used even with a “floating” program. 


In Official Classes 


A SOCIAL COMMITTEE. When seventh-year pupils come to a 
new school, some of them have an air of bewilderment. Often pupils 
want to be noticed immediately. A social committee comes to the 
rescue of these. On such a committee, I usually have one boy and 
one girl, who are talented in English and drawing, and who have 
been chosen by the pupils themselves. This committee keeps track 
of birthdays, makes up an original design and saying for the birth- 
day card, and either sends this to the pupil’s home, or presents the 
card during the official period. In either case, an announcement 
of the birthday is always made during an official period, 

Of course, the committee also sends appropriate cards for other 
events; for example, protracted illness. When the absentee returns, 


a personal welcome is made on behalf of the class, during the 
official period. 


Congratulations on success in a dance or music recital, or athletic: 


contest may also be included in the program. 
Needless to say, the members of the committee enjoy doing this 
work. As the present girl’s representative on this committee said, 


“We come from many different schools. This way we make friends 
more easily,” 


ROOM DECORATION. To the common practice of room dec- 
oration, there is one variation I would like to add here. Something 
alive, and suggested by the pupils, seems to have a wonderful effect 
on them, I am referring to their choice of goldfish or guppies. 
here is Something soothing about the quiet activity of the fish. 
€ Pupils are rather reluctant to leave the room at the end of 


ep eriod. They gather round the fish bowl, gaze intently at the fish, 
nd proffer interesting comments. 


4, IPS, Expeditions are extremely valuable morale builders. The 
l 


Is usually express a desire to see, first of all, the Museum 
lence and Industry. My advice is, take them there. The trip 
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provides an oppor tunity t 


o establish more cordial relation, behy, 
pupils and teacher. 








In Recitation Classes 


EDURE ON TEST DAYS. Too often teachers 

a keeps pupils busy until the end of the period, y 
test wh : can nue do: E ei period as a group, the teacher of 
next period has to still the excitement (compar ing answers, “Hy, 
did you do this example?”). However, the following Practice h 

eliminated this. 3 
A comprehensive test is planned, yet one that can be finish 
by bright students about twelve minutes before the close of th 
period. As each student finishes, he brings to my desk his pap 
and at the same time selects from the book rack on my desk a ty 
he would like to read. He then returns to his seat and 
book until the first change bell rings. On my desk are books relati 
to my subject, mathematics. These books are of various type 
informational (for cultural value), recreational, historical. The 
books stimulate the pupils. Note these three results: 
a) The pupils often ask for the same book, if it cannot be fomi 
on my desk on a later test day. Perhaps a speedier worker kt 


chosen that book. Asking for the same book proves the bo 
has been stimulating, 


b) Pupils often ask, when w 
end of the period, “Can I 

looking for it in the libra 
c) These books give student 
Try this reading program on 







i 
ith regret the book is replaced at b 
get this book in the library?” w 
ty, they discover other good bor 


S ideas for extra-credit work. | 


1) t6, & test days: j 
psi r your students at Profitable, independent work w 
2) r ‘he Tings, and at the same time 
“lberately, to cal 3 ó 
period. a | 


Students for the teacher of the” 


SELF-DIRE . 
to explain yp FOMEWORK, This will take a little jon 

: om like also to explain the philosophy b é 
Class, “Pape a blanke Omework assignment to 2 ef l 


és » €X, 1-5” À 
individual &rowth a * Why not individualized homewo™ y 


ition: t for our pupils? These af 
t r pupils: 


| 
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a) If pupil A can do a new-type problem expertly at the end of 

the lesson, and pupil B is still slow at this new work, why 
should both be given identical assignments? 

b) The teacher has decided what tasks are to be done. The pupil 
has no choice in the matter. Let me explain later why this is 
so unwise a procedure. . 

c) The old type homework assignment leaves many pupils tense 
and under pressure. Copying is widespread. A conscientious 
pupil foregoes many opportunities to add to his cultural back- 
ground, or foregoes opportunities for social contacts which 
are so important during the teen age. If students are concerned 
with school, homework, music lessons, dancing lessons, dra- 
matic lessons, and religious studies, there doesn’t seem too 
much time left for realization, for free play, for reflective 
thinking. l 

d) The teacher has to inspect, or supervise the inspection of, 
about 40 homework papers in each class. What a waste of 
valuable time! 

Here in the matter of homework assignments is a wonderful 
opportunity for pupils to get training in assuming reponsibility. 
Let the pupils plan what they are going to do, and how they are 
going to do it, and give a fairly good reason why they are going 
to do this. 

This is my solution. The first part of the assignment is creative 
work: projects, extra-credit reports, etc., based on curiosity, varied 
interests, hobbies. The second part is based on unannounced cumu- 
lative tests. Let us take each in turn. 


PROJECTS AND REPORTS. When a pupil brings in a report 
it must be in his own words, or in language on a junior high school 
level. There must be understanding on the part of the pupil. No 
one gains from a parrot-like repetition of an article in the Encyclo- 
pedia or other source. When a pupil brings in a project—for 
example a sundial he has constructed—this is not just a copy of 
the model Pictured in the book. The pupil must be able to answer 
in his own words the question, “How does it work?” Another 
Word of caution. Research reports should not be the result of aim- 
less browsing, even though browsing has great value. The pupil 
Just doesn’t choose any mathematical topic in the Encyclopedia. 

“te should be directed research arising out of some classroom 
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“ation. To illustrate: as 4 rule, a pupil in a seventh Year q 
situa ; i e no occasion to make a report on logarithms, even į 
‘ail the idea. This would be foreign matter for. the 
uncaled for, and totally out of place. On the other hand, a 
could give a report on cantilever and suspension bridges when 
class is studying about triangles. That is apropos and quite k 
cinating to the pupils. The pupil who 1s very much interested volu. 
teers to give such a report because the topic of interesting bridge 
was mentioned in class, or pertains to the class work. 


l 
Cla 


s par 
2.2 Fe E 


If a fellow brings in mathematical material which he obtain elf 
from his uncle’s office, the pupil will peruse that and learn T 
mathematics in real life more than if you said, “Homework, ef 


1-5.” Pupils have brought in salesmen’s rate books from Insurance 


companies, income-tax charts, sample copies of civil-service tes! 
. . . -. is 
slide rules, sundials, architects’ blueprints, booklets on actuari) 


work and on navigation, even library books on mathematics. On 


girl started a scrap book of candy wrappers and labels from canne! 


goods to show that many commercial companies in America are using 


the metric system. You'd be surprised at the store of knowledg, 


and the sources. 


If a pupil is unimaginative, or has not been sufficiently stimulate 
o seek knowledge, or to do creative work, he doesn’t do proje 


work for the time being. Perhaps at the moment, he has too many 
other things on his mind. L 


be aroused and 
eager to | a : 
not mean that th : ook up something. However, this dots 


_ ile person has no home is anothet 
Part to the daily assignment, work. There 1 


Everything in this no class is kept in a notebo?” 
missed. Therefore, wh oe IS corrected before the class 1S ds 
JUSt exposing “Giyen” tir © can practise, If he hides the W? 


“ind,” or the introduction, b€ he 


teb 


tebook c. ' t 
“Ory after a test, p ok called Topics | Forgot, This is co™ ; 
Ws, 


he Pupil chooses the topics of 


rom this list t 











et him alone. Sooner or later he wil j 


pis 


SOPIT ee 


If I have reason to believe that a pupil who needs this review 


is not doing it, I ask him to hand in his practice papers each day 
until further notice. Others may quickly glance through the note- 
book and call that a review. His must be in writing, on paper to 
hand in. If the pupil needs practice beyond what is provided by 
the classwork, he resorts to the text, choosing his own page, and 
doing as many examples as he wishes. Upon showing considerable 
sustained improvement, the pupil is then told he doesn’t have to 
hand in his work in the future. | 

My objection to “Ex. 1-5” was that this was habitually super- 
imposed by the teacher on an entire class. The newer plan provides 
for a flexible type of homework which can be adjusted to meet the 
needs of the individual. Some individuals need more than five ex- 
amples, some fewer. Notice that the pupil chooses which type 
of example he needs to practise, whether this be new or old work, 
or both. He decides when the day’s practice should be ended. 
His personality expands as he is given free rein, is allowed to 
make decisions for himself. If we consider the pupil’s development 
at this adolescent stage, we note the parent is dropping the reins 
by giving the child an allowance, letting him decide how it is to be 
spent, and also letting him decide on his own wardrobe. Teachers 
should drop the reins in this matter of what homework and how 


much, for the adolescent is mature enough to decide these for him- 
self, 


There is intelligent action and purposeful activity by the pupils. 
However, there is also intelligent direction and motivation by the 
teacher. If a pupil is at all doubtful of his ability to do the grade 


, Work, he practises. If the teacher is doubtful of the pupil’s ability, 


he asks that this review be in writing, and handed in every day 
until further notice. The children do not have complete freedom 
regardless of the consequences. The pupil shoulders the respon- 
sibility, but this is contingent upon his maintaining work compatible 
with his ability, The teacher is still in control, though unobtrusive. 
de &tve pupils more training in leadership. Let there be eman- 
n of the pupil from infantile treatment by teachers. Give 

© Pupils responsibility, and more practice in making decisions. 


s 
MARY. The technique has the following results: 
` it keeps the child continually examining his own progress and 
Playfully intrigues the child into further effort. 
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A Course in the History and 
Development of Science 


NATHAN FEIFER 
Bronx High School of Science 


In his challenging book, On Understanding Science, 
Conant writes: | 
“The stumbling way in which even the ablest of the earliest 
scientists had to fight through thickets of erroneous observa- 
tions, misleading generalizations, inadequate formulations, and 
unconscious prejudice is the story which it seems to me needs 
telling. It 1s not told in courses in physics or chemistry or bio- 
logy or any other of the natural sciences as far as I am aware.” 
As if in anticipation of Dr. Conant’s statement, a committee of 
teachers of the Bronx High School of Science had been appointed 
by Dr. Morris Meister, the principal, to consider the organization 
of a course in the history and development of science.* The com- 
mittee held its first meeting in March, 1947, barely one month be- 
fore the appearance of On Understanding Science. Inasmuch as we 
were undertaking a new educational venture, our initial conferences 
were devoted to the formulation of aims and guiding principles for 
the proposed course. We welcomed Dr. Conant’s book for the many 
fruitful suggestions it offered. Moreover, it confirmed our belief in 


the educational values to be derived from a course in the history 
and development of science. 


James B. 


Guiding Principles and Aims 


The course was limited to capable students in their senior year 
who were pursuing a fourth year of science and who had completed 
two and a half years of mathematics. Since History and Develop- 
ment of Science was to be the capstone of their high school science, 
Previous training in the elementary sciences was essential. 

The syllabus was built around the historical development of sev- 


era , f k : 
Major concepts in science, such as the changes in man’s con- 
ception of th 





= a 
ST Pro Ee rere gree — > 


thec.: e earth and the universe, the evolution of present-day 
ories of matter and energy, the growth of our ideas of the cause of 
eo 

The g% 2 i , 
contents of HIGH POINTS are indexed in Tue EpucaTION In? ic following members of the school served on the committee which con- 
. Which is on file oa librarian ; cted this course of study: Lucian Lamm, chairman, Herman M. Campsen, 
Reub achariah Subarsky, Morris Cohen, Nathan Feifer, Jacob Feldman, 

EZ 43 en Fuchs, Martin Weiss. 
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ife. The first two of th y w 
ase and of the nature of life. Ese, units X 


dise 
; ne semester. 
stituted 7 ape was devoted to a study. of outstandi, 
Part i lyzing the contributions of our greatest <. 
histories. In analyzing ai aeri Scient; 
; ; the students read the original writings of the 
cm aei of science. The class then witnessed demonstra 
ipa the experiments described by these Scientists, A discussa 
followed which considered the conditions under which the scien; 
worked and the obstacles he overcame in solving his Problem, jj 
a method of approach, we believed, directed at giving the student, 
more intimate understanding of the evolution of science and a cri, 
cal interpretation of the scientific method. 
The course aimed at revealing science not only as a method of i 
vestigation but also as technology, such as the invention of Industry 
tools and machines. In addition, science was seen as the produc i 
institutions such as the universities of today and the “societies” of th 
17th century. Consequently, students were given the Opportunity i 
evaluating the contributions of scientists to each of these areas, 
We attempted to show the interrelation between science and socieh, 
Men of science were viewed as the product of their times. On th 
other hand, the changes in society were seen, in part, as the ress 
of the creative efforts of scientists. This was reflected in the economi 
life of a nation, its methods of communication and transportatu 
and its facilities for safeguarding health. | 
The course did not emphasize detailed historical accounts of t# 
lives and times of individual investigators. It aimed, rather, 2 
Presentation of sufficient background material for the understar 
ing of certain major advances in science. There was conside a 
emphasis, however, on the difficulties with which the scientist 
confronted. We noted difficulties which arose from the meth 
inl from the available techniques at his command an 
Prejudices of his contemporaries. , f 
f 


Wherever feasible the ted by 
classroo upplemen 
propriate demons m work was supp i 


trations in physics, chemistry, biology Of p op! 
graphy. The cooperative eff s Y, D ne dee 
Provided the nec orts of the school’s scie 


. è 
lar . essary apparatus, charts and models, while ons 
use of a science room fa cili 


i ce of 
tion experiments, tated the performan 


Cees Single text was found suited to the needs of Histon yi 
: opment of Science, Instead, several books were requ 


| 


El 
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SCIENCE COURSE 


angements were made, therefore, with the schoo] librarian for the 
v gervation of a shelf to be devoted to the course. 


The Syllabus 
The foregoing considerations set the Stage for the Writing of a 
term’s syllabus. Its contents follow: 
I INTRODUCTION 
Unit 1. The characteristics of modern science. 
a. The achievements of modern science. 
b. The pre-scientific era. 
c. Modern science. 
(1) The meaning of science 
(2) Scientific method 
(3) Scientific techniques and technology 
(4) Dependence of science on institutions 


I THE CHANGES IN MAN'S CONCEPTION OF THE EARTH 
AND UNIVERSE : 
Unit 2. The origin of a science: astronomy 
a. The role of social needs in the development of a science. 

(1) Life in ancient Egypt and the need for the determination of 
periods of time and direction. 

(2) Solution of social problems through knowledge of astron- 
omy; the Great Pyramids and stellar motion; the obelisk 
and solar motion; Stonehenge. 

(3) Evolution of the calendar; astronomical bases of calendars, 
their science and limitations. 

b. Uniformity in nature and the origin of science. 
c. Supernaturalism and the Origin of science. 

(1) Calendar priesthoods of antiquity. 

(2) Relationship of astrology to astronomy. 


The influence of racial experience in the development of a science. 


a. Inland civilizations and the belief in a flat earth. 

b. The sea-faring Greeks and the theory of a round earth. 

c. The meaning and function of a scientific theory. Some differ- 
tse ences between a theory and a fact. 

4. The influence of medieval society on science. 
a. The Ptolemaic system : reasons for its acceptance. 
- Aristotelianism and authoritarianism. 
The influence of science on society. 
a. The contributions of Copernicus: the relative merits of the 
Ptolemaic and Copernican systems. 

* Salileo and the scientific revolution: the crystallization of the 


Scientific method, the role of new techniques, the challenge to 
authoritarianism. 


Unit 3, 


Unit 5, 


7 
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Unit 6. 


Unit 7. 


Unit 8. 
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tics on science a | 

‘ of mathematics on science. 

The seine ay mathematics in science: Eratosthenes, Hi 

a. The role t 'Pparch 
and modern measurement. Us 


b. Kepler and the laws of planetary motion. 

c The meaning of “law in science. 3 

The influence of great minds upon science and society: The Ao, 

apere Laws of Motion and Universal Gravitation, 

b. The role of prediction in science: the discovery of Nen 
through Newton’s Laws. EPt 

c. Science as organized knowledge. 

d. Contributions of Newton to mathematics and optics. 

e. Newton and the Age of Reason: his influence on society, 

The effect of new discoveries upon science. l 

a. Methods of determining the speed of light: Roemer, Bradley 
Foucalt, Michelson. 

b. The Michelson-Morley experiment and the limitations of Nev. 
tonian science. 

c. Some elementary aspects of relativity: Einstein and the Scienc 
of the twentieth century. 


of 


M THE EVOLUTION OF PRESENT-DAY THEORIES OF MATTER 


Unit 9, 


Unit 10. 


Unit 11. 


Unit 12, 


Early stages in man’s control of matter. 

a. Social needs and ancient chemical arts. 

b. Alchemy: the fusion of science and superstition. © 

c The Phlogiston Theory: the evidence pro and con. 

The role of controlled experimentation in the development of scient 

a. Priestley and the discovery of oxygen; his explanation according 
to the Phlogiston Theory. 

b. The controlled experiments of Lavoisier. 

The role of theories in the development of science. 

a. Dalton’s Atomic Theory. 
(1) The evidence upon which it was based. 
(2) Its contribution to science. 

(3) Its shortcomings, | + oo leat 

b. The Rutherford model of the hydrogen atom: discoveries 
ing to its formulation. 

The Bohr atom. 

- Recent modifications of the Bohr atom. 


Man’s conception of scientific truth changes.” 


The effect of 
great discoveri ociety: 

Atomic Ey ergy, es of science upon s 

a 


- Atomic en 
b, The histo 
of 


eo an 


The Ero of 


ergy and the United Nations. 
Ty of nuclear reactions from Becquerel to il 
elements: a rapid survey of the ° 


vee 
“The sri" 


e giso 


asta 


e P 
ma nite of atomic energy and human welfare: 
may be used for evil or for good.” 


SCIENCE COURSE 


The Method of Instruction 


It was most important to keep the class discussions from becom- 
ing vague inasmuch as the subject matter Provided n 
tunities for flights of the imagination. We kept do 
the use of many demonstrations. Frequently, 
demonstrations of experiments of historical importance. The study 
of Galileo’s work, for example, was accompanied by several demon- 
strations of some of his epoch-making discoveries. This included 
observing the relationship between the length of a pendulum and its 
period of vibration. A Dutch telescope was assembled and studied. 
There was a demonstration illustrating the rate of fall of objects 


of varying weight and another showing the acceleration of a ball 
rolling down an inclined plane. 


umerous oppor- 
wn to earth by 
these were classroom 


DEMONSTRATIONS. In keeping with accepted teaching methods 
the demonstrations were introduced as a means of solving a problem 
dealing with the history and development of science. Thus, the afore- 
mentioned experiments were preceded by questions such as “Why 
did Galileo suggest the use of a pendulum to regulate a clock?” or 
“How did Galileo show that a falling body is accelerated?” When 
presented in this manner the demonstrations added substantially to 
the pupil’s understanding of the work. On the other hand, there 


were phases of the course for which no suitable demonstration ma- 
terials were available. 


READINGS. The proper historical perspective was attained, in 
Part, by frequent outside readings and reports. As previously indi- 
cated, the students read Original papers from the pens of some of 
the world’s great scientists. The following books provided the neces- 
sary source materials: 


The Autobiography of Science by Moulton and Schiffres 
Cambridge Readings in the Literature of Science by Wm. Dampier 
Source Book in Astronomy by Harlow Shapley 
Source Book in Physics by Wm. Magie 
These books contain edited excerpts from the writings of Galileo, 
p, pernicus, Newton, Priestley, Lavoisier, Dalton, Becquerel afd a 
aSt.Of other eminent men and women of science. In order to insure 
maximum benefit from the readings, the assignments were coordi- 
ated with the class demonstrations and discussions. For instance, 
© students read Portions of Galileo’s Sidereal Messenger, one of the 


9 
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n The Autobiography of pa mentioned above 
sae rag accompanied. by @ dassroom es E S OF the 
This reading W jeseribed by Galileo. In a similar way the demon, 
Dutch telescope veleration of è ball rolling down an inclined plane 
stration of y with a reading of a excerpt from Galileo, 
os Goueni Two New penca j the students wi 
ther books were introduced to acquaint P A ents with phase 
inion history which could not be derived from original Papers, 
g 


These were: 7 £ 
A History of Science by William Dampte : 
Two Thousand Years of S cience by Harvey-Gibson 
Science For The Citizen by Lancelot Hogben i 
Devils, Drugs and Doctors by Howard W. Haggard 


Nostradamus by L. McCann 


epochal writings i 


The first two of these were used as reference texts throughout 
the course. Selected portions were read from the initial chapters 
of Science For The Citizen for its broad account of the historical 
origins of astronomy. Parts of Devils, Drugs and Doctors provided 
the class with excellent illustrations of the nature of medical prac 
tice in a pre-scientific age. One period was spent discussing selections 
from Nostradamus in order to acquaint the class with the method of 
astrology. This accentuated some of the basic differences between 
scientilc thinking and other modes of thought. In addition, it pro 
vided the background for a study of such apparent anomalies 2 
the work of Kepler: an outstanding astronomer and an astrologer. 


tal scien 
th copie 
ents 8 


0 
S f elt, 


In order to insure an understanding of the fundamenta 
subject matter under discussion, students were provided wit 
of Dull’s Modern Physics, Arey’s Physiography and Elem 
Chemistry by Brownlee and Fuller. Although the members 
class had completed courses in the elementary sciences, it yer, ; 
nevertheless, that students should have access to these basi 


-o the 
INTERDEPARTMENTAL COOPERATION. In study”? sy 
relationship between science and society, guest teachers fron nat! 
departments Were invited to lead the discussions. This was ĉ f wht! 
Procedure designed to maintain the instruction at a high ws ers d 
i lesson dealt with subject matter other than science. Ms anal) 7 
the Social Studies Department led the class, therefore, in an 
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f the effect of Newton upon society, and in a study of the relation- 
iir between the scientific revolution of the seventeenth century and 
Fi intellectual revolution of the eighteenth century. The English 
department conducted a lesson on the influence of science on liter- 


ature. 


EXAMINATIONS. Examinations were given periodically, cover- 
ing one or more complete units of work. The tests aimed at deter- 
mining the pupil’s comprehension of the larger generalizations of 
the history and development of science and his ability to cite evi- 
dence in support of those generalizations. The following is an exami- 
nation given in January, 1948. 


Sample Examination _ 
I. (Answer either part A or part B of question I) 
A. Social needs play a major role in the development of science. 
1, Name four important social problems of the ancient Egyptians which 
were solved by their astronomical observations. 
2. With the aid of labeled diagrams explain how two of these prob- 
lems were solved. 
3. Give two reasons for the development of a “calendar priesthood” 
among the Egyptians. 
B. 1. With the aid of a labeled diagram show how Eratosthenes calculated 
the circumference of the earth from the following data: 
At noon on June 21st when the sun is directly overhead at Syene, 
the sun’s rays make an angle of 7.2 degrees with an obelisk in 
Alexandria. Syene is 500 miles due south of Alexandria. 
- State two assumptions about nature which Eratosthenes made. 
3. Why is Eratosthenes’ discovery considered characteristic of the 
ancient Greeks rather than of modern experimental science? 
(15 credits) 


- 


IL A scientific theo 


a E ry reflects the times. 


a plain the meaning of the foregoing statement. 
ow briefly how this statement applies to each: 
T i anag Babylonian theory of the structure of the world. 
MI. a, Giy e later Greek theory of the structure of the world. (10 credits) 
e the Ptolemaic and the Copernican explanations for each: 
e rising and setting of stars, 
€ constant position of Polaris. 
State Tipe motion of planets, 
tate a ways in which Galileo advanced the Copernican theory. 
during th a objections to Galileo’s arguments which were raised 
d Show a tN century and state why each was considered important. 
On the intluence of the writings of William of Occam (1300 A. D.) 
Present day attitude toward the Copernican theory. (20 credits) 


ll 


d 


2. Th 
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Pie outcomes of the course were determined in paf ni 
1 i i 
nations such as the one just described. To date, Í 


_ 1. Why is the La 
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Ej 
Describe briefly Kepler’s “regular polyhedron theory” of the 
escri | 
system. 
State one val 
State two ways 1n w 
m -tarieal instance which has shown Kepler 
Cite an important historical 1 igs 2 
to be inaccurate. 
Why do we regar 
found inaccurate? 
Write the formula for 


meaning. 


Sol 
i theory. 
tcome of this erroneous 
SS a hich Kepler’s Laws contradicted the cis 
Demnig 


d Kepler’s Laws as “laws” although they have be 
a: (15 Credits 
Newton’s Law of Gravitation and State i 


w of Gravitation called a “universal law”? 
2. Cite five types of occurrences which illustrate your answer to } | 
A scientific theory must be fruitful in predicting new discoveries. Shor 
how this applies to Newton's work. 
State briefly the effect of Newton on each: 
1. Economic theory 
2. Political theory 
3. Philosophy 
4. Architecture 
5. Science 
(20 credit} 
State the object and the observations in the Michelson-Morley expt 
ment. 
How did FitzGerald explain the results of this experiment? 
Show how Einstein’s formula 


V + V 
a b 


fp OR Y 





a, . = 


explains the Michelson-Morley P Assume that the E] 
approaches the light from a star with a velocity of 18.5 miles pef f 
Explain your answer. «4 supi 
In two of the following cite the experimental evidence which S% 
Einstein’s contention: | 
l. E = më 

2. M 
b 
M = ——+s 

a 





= = 
ae i , 6 i (20 
Light is subject to the influence of gravity. 
Outcomes - by yi 
n 


| 
J 
| 
v 


dents have completed History and Development of Scier“ 
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4), The results of their uniform examinations were as follows: 


Test mark Number of pupils 
90% to 100% 23 
80% to 89% 31 
70% to 79% 26 
65% to 69% 7 
Below 65% ` 3 


STUDENT EVALUATIONS. At the end of the term each class 
was asked to submit anonymously written appraisals of the course. 
Without exception every student declared that he had enjoyed HDS. 
All but four considered the term worthwhile. Below are the objections 
to the course as stated by the students: 

“Some of the ideas are too mathematical.” 

“We spent too much time on ancient science and we didn’t spend 
enough time on the problems of today.” 

“There was no lab work.” ` 
“The homework assignments were tough. It was pretty hard try- 
ing to decipher what men like Kepler wrote about.” 

There is too much crowded into the course.” 

ste — a — Se course has helped me in any practical way.” 

€ reasons pupils gave for liking the course: 


“It gives an understandin : e 
CU i g of the difficult 
sentists in solving their problems.” o 


a teeth respect for scientific theories.” 
“We. e t Ayi think ina clear, logical way.” 
“Tt elves tn Ow science ties in with life.” 
The fo. a into the why and how of science.” 
mulas that I learned in previous science courses have 


been mechan; 
an 
as been aie : through HDS the reason for their evolution 


Was fascinated b 
lated their theories.” 


“Tt hel 
Ped 
uman Saia Sain a better understanding of the development of 


y the brilliant ways in which scientists formu- 


I ha 

Po s be : a i 

Plishing most of za well received and we believe that it is accom- 

need improvement S aims. We have located some of the areas which 
- Several revisions are under consideration. Time 


á "Xperience ‘ 
lence an esti we hope, will make History and Development of 
established course. 
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A Social Studies Unit on Atomic Energ 


O WEITZ , 
5 ect Heights High Sch , 
en an increasing flow of 


Prosp y i 
' -oshima there has bee Printe 
Ever since Hiros n the implications of atomic energy, Atomi 


material 0 t 
= Pa oc scientists, educators, ane SAFES By Prophesie4 
scien sts, 


lutionary changes for the world and have issued the most gi, 
revolu 


predictions. eated breath-taking statements haye Ste 


ly, these rep 
Sealy in panicled the opposite effect upon the average citize 
He aimed as skeptical and wary of such pronunciamentos as h 


is of many of the extravagant claims of ra da Previews, He 
has been lulled into a false sense of security by the conviction tha 
the United States is the sole possessor of the secret of the atomi 
bomb. He has been assured by some of our military leaders and states. 
men that the atomic bomb is after all just another explosive, at 
mittedly more deadly than others, but still only one of many terrify. 
ing instruments of war. = 
And yet the amazing fact about all these astounding prediction 
is that they are rapidly becoming realities. Already our Atom 
Energy Commission has developed a bomb many times more deadly 
than that used at Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Already research bi 
developed far enough to warrant the building of an experim® 
power plant near Schenectady by the General Electric Con 
Already other nations such as France have announced the constr 
tion of atomic piles for “peacetime” uses. yt 
Are our pupils aware of the significance of atomic energy 
future of the world? If the function of the social studies 15 Bs 
our pupils aware of the fundamental forces shaping the z ay? 
world, are we giving sufficient emphasis in our courses of ee 
this revolutionary force? Frankly I believe not. No doubt et 
are talking about it, but I am sure they are still devoting is o 
he details of Italian unification or the building of the 


I realize how busy and harassed we all are with the ev° 


ool 


quirements of our jobs. We aren’t always able to devo i és w 
time or study to a new development. That is why it i 4 
upon some one individual or group sufficiently interested od p 
Jéct to examine the materials in the field and to assemb A is wh 
form of a handy teaching guide or resource unit. hee 
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ATOMIC ENERGY _——___—________— 
have attempted to do for the members of my department. Some of 
my teachers liked it sufficiently to suggest that it be printed in Hic 
PoINTS. Unfortunately the limitations of space do not permit the 
reproduction of the entire pamphlet. I am therefore submitting sec- 
tions most likely to be of use to teachers of social studies. 


WHAT TO READ ON ATOMIC ENERGY? The alert social 
studies teacher is already overwhelmed by the mass of material he 
is called upon to read nowadays to keep well-informed. In turning 
to a new area such as atomic energy, he wants to digest a few basic 
materials to give him a grasp of major facts and principles. With 
this in mind, I have suggested ten important sources which have been 
most helpful to me in securing a better understanding of the prob- 
lems of atomic energy; and to each I have appended a brief sum- 
mary of its contents. 


Briefly summarized, it seems to me that the teacher will want to 
know the following about the subject. 


. A simple, non-technical explanation of the principles of atomic energy. 
The economic, political, and social implications of atomic energy. 

- Possible beneficial uses of atomic energy. 

. The nature and effects of atomic bombing. 

. Analysis of the various proposals for the international control. 

. Sources of materials for the teaching of this problem. 

_ The most comprehensive and useful bibliography on the subject 

is the following : 

Light, Israel—4 

lected Ref 

Publicatio 


aim & Ww NH — 


notated Bibliography on Atomic Energy—257 Se- 
erences for Schools and Discussion Groups—Bureau of 
ns, Teachers College, Columbia U. 1947 


Minimum Basic Reading List 


‘Atopic: E the Atomic | Scientists—International Control of 
This pam op, oo university of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, 1947. 
ence Staff a ha prepared under the supervision of the Social Sci- 
ulletin of th i p i Sy of Chicago, contains selections from the 
cheson-L ilie s imi Scientists. It includes a summary of the 
Posals, the - ial Report, the Baruch proposals, the Russian pro- 
tSt report of dita i Proposals as presented by Andrei Gromyko, the 
of articles dis me N. Atomic Energy Commission and a number 
be re operas: the implications of these proposals. Parts of 
ad by high school students. 


1) Bulletin of 
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Is: Obsolete—Viking P, 
) n—Modern Man ess, 
2) Cousins, Norma 


1946. 
This brilliant ana 
of man’s technical progre 


ial, and political implicați 
A the ethical, social, 10ng 
lysis wi should be read by every teacher and i, 
ding in preparation for the teaching of this Unit, 
worthwhile ie ce s the gap between scientific advance and modem 
ool ar eal wall arrangements and pleads for a different type of 
political a 


form of world government. 
education as well as for a M., Gotlieb, A. & Light, I—The Cha. 


z E ans, ? 
3) aan pp Energy —Teachers College, Col. U. 1948, 


-< intended as a resource unit and discussion guide for 
A- in, a Seale of adult groups. In 68 xm rimer up the 
basic facts and concepts which a social studies teac ier shou d possess 
on the problem of controlling atomic energy. It is extremely pro- 
vocative and analytical in its approach. Throughout the entire treat- 
ment it approaches the problem from the viewpoint of the teacher, 
The final chapter is devoted to suggestions and activities for teachers 
and discussion leaders. This pamphlet should serve as an excellent 
“companion volume to Operation Atomic V 1sion (described below) 
which was written by two of the same authors for high school stu- 
dents. l 
4) Evans, H. M., Crary, R. W. and Hass, C.G.—O peration Atom 
Vision—National Association of Secondary-School Principal 
Washington, D.C., 1948. ie 
This excellent booklet (95 pages) is intended as a tea 
learning unit for high school students. It is the best all-around trea 
ment of the subject yet published and can very well serve as 4 KG; 
for any social studies unit on atomic energy. It is thoroughly 1% . 
able, couched in popular phraseology, and provocative in its appro 
Integrated with the authors’ treatment of the sub ject are many 


; rating 
selections from the best writings on the subject. The motiv? 


yS i 
theme of the book seems to be: What can students and teachl al 


to promote better public understanding of the problem? In 


t 
. e . rom? 
chapter, a series of activities are suggested to the school ta ‘ follows 


Ing community education in atomic energy. Each chapter iS A nl 

by questions for discussion and recommended readings. ketche W 

diagrams liven the pages. It is well worth the sixty cents 4” 

be part of every teacher’s library, gion" 

5) m Albert—Achieving International b ontrol of , publ 
erg 


16 ¥—Critical Thinking for a New Age—Burea O 


i 


sizab | 


groMiG ENERGY — 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1947. 

This brochure or pamphlet of 66 pages furnishes the teacher 

ith an excellent analysis of the facts and implications relating to 
he international control of atomic energy. It is extremely well- 
organized and clearly written. It can be used by senior high school 
students. a can | 
6) Hecht, Selig—Explaining the Atom—Viking Press, 1947. 

Of all the books written on the subject, this impressed me as the 
simplest and most readable. It is intended for the layman who has 
had no scientific training. The author, in a clear and lucid manner, 
leads the reader step by step to an understanding of the nature of 
atomic energy and the principles underlying the construction of the 
atomic bomb. Many parts of this book can be read by high school 
students. 


7) Hersey, John—Hiroshima—Viking Press, 1946. 


This famous story reprinted from the August 31, 1946 issue of 


The New Yorker should be read by every teacher and student. As 


a vivid and realistic account of what happened to six Japanese 
survivors of the Hiroshima atomic bomb explosion, it succeeds in 
impressing upon the mind better than any official report the awesome 
meaning of atomic attacks. 
8) Laurence, Wm. L.—Dawn Over Zero—The S tory of the Atomic 
Bomb—Second Edition, 1947—Knopf, N. Y. 
An extremely interesting and readable narrative of the origin and 
development of the atomic bomb in the United States. It is told by 
the science editor of the New York Times, who was present at many 
A the experiments and accompanied the atomic bomb mission to 
ieee In addition to the excellent eye-witness description of 
e Mexico and Hiroshima explosions it contains a very useful 
excell On the peacetime possibilities of atomic energy. It provides 
ent reading material for high school students. 
= Dexter and Way, Katherine (editors) —One World 
his 70 McGraw-Hill, 1946. 
by kinn pamphlet or booklet consists of 15 short chapters 
implications oe scientific and political writers on the nature and 
ompton ta the atomic bomb. Included in this list are Arthur 
Bi- ert Einstein, Philip Morrison, J. R. Oppenheimer, Har- 
Y» Harlow Shapley and Walter Lippman. The two best 
€ the one on the destructive power of the bomb by Philip 
and the other on the requisites of a world government by 
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Walter Lippman. This booklet should serve as an excellent Tefer 
n chool students. e70 
10) ng oe 0,—Atomic Energy for Military p Ur boses. 


i Press, 1946. 
Berge social studies teachers will find Pte o f this es 
hard to follow on account of its scientific se ogy, it should 
read in part. It is the official report of the deve opment of the im 
bomb by the U. S. government. The most interesting chapters E 
with the organization of the Manhattan Project and the Los Aln 


amos 
experiment. 


Aims and Objectives 
1. To develop in the student a realization of the significance of atomic energ 


for the future of the world. s 
2. To provide the student with an understanding of the benefits which may hk 


derived from atomic energy. 

3. To provide the student with detailed information as to the unique destru- 
tive powers of the atomic bomb and to relate this to his own community 
and his own life. : 

4. To show there is no complete or adequate defense against an atom bonb 
attack. i 

5. To show the student that effective international control of atomic weapons 
is necessary for the survival of civilization. 

6. To acquaint the student with the various proposals submitted for the inter 
national control of atomic energy. : 

7. To relate the study of atomic energy to the discussion of Amer 
policy and the problem of international cooperation for world peac 

8. To arouse in the student a desire to contribute toward the achievement ° 
world peace, 

9. To encourage the student to reevaluate the place of science in mode 
civilization. 

10. To develop critical thinking on social and political problems. 


ican foreg 


a 
WHERE SHOULD IT BE TAUGHT? The social studies t% y 


regards with a very critical eye any suggestion that a new at 
study be added to an already highly overcrowded curricu, {wit 
claims—and rightly so—we are constantly adding new mater o 
out eliminating any of the old, He maintains that he he 
reference to the atomic energy problem whenever the app” 


Occasion arises, | v 
If the problem of atomic energy is of vital importa 


economi i on 

tlan hare and political framework of the modern yi jac? 4 | 
i teaching is not enough. We must find a spec! 
8 


ce in 
n 4d, th? 


Poult TNEROR p n a 


-t even if it does mean that other material will be eliminated. Appar- 


ently, the State Education Department considers this subject so 
important that it has included it as one of the six basic units in it 
1947 revision of the World Backgrounds course of study. > 

In our three-year social studies sequence, the most logical and 
appropriate place for a week's unit on atomic energy is the second 
semester of American History. The problem of controlling atomic 
energy fits in perfectly with the study of United States foreign 
policy. In a sense, such a topic can serve as a culminating unit on the 
study of American foreign relations since it will necessarily draw 
into the discussion a variety of problems connected with nationalism 
international organization for peace, and foreign relations. The 
described in the following pages is planned for five lessons as 
ollows: 


Desn i ee Motivation: How serious is the destructive power of the 
atomic bomb? 

Lesson 2 cas cass Is there a defense against the atom bomb? Are there 
any real secrets about the bomb? 

Lesson 3 s maian What are the possibilities for the international control 


of atomic energy? 


L . . 

esson 4........ How significant are the peace time uses of atomic 
m energy? 

essen 5 oss fea cx What can youth do about the atomic crisis? 


oe pn 2 = os a significant subject as atomic energy should 

ie a 4 ed entirely until the senior year. There are other 

iradia social studies curriculum where it can and should be 
ed. Its treatment will not suffer by repetition. 


Opportuniti 
j ies for teaching atomic . 
ollowing courses: § energy can be found in the 


Ninth 
nth Year—World Geography or Economic Geography 


Unit: 
rie i Power (or Strategic Materials) 
mi nergy as a New Source of Power (two lessons) 
B) p potentialities 
ocation of known sources of uranium 
Tenth Year p substitute for other power resources 
Unit: The a, odern History or World History 
= moe Revolution 
= Era: a New Industrial Revolution (two lessons) 
B) Pe a of atomic energy; war and peace time potentialities 
£ sible social, economic, and political effects of atomic energy: 
Wer, resources, nationalism, internationalism. 
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Since the First World War 
Atomic Energy (two lessons) 


Unit: Internationa 
: Internationa m survive the atomic bomb? 


jonalis : i 
A) Can nati nthe international control of atomic energy. 


B) Proposals for t€! roposals. 
American an eed Atomic En 
C) Work of the U.N. Commussion on Atomic Energy, 
0 


= The study of atomic energy provides man 
CORRELATION r correlating social studies with other i 


opportunities fo tu 
my ie, science, physics, and chemistry, attention would 
ae be centered on the structure of the atom and the Principle 


a e release of atomic energy. In biology, pupils might 
diem of radiation upon the human body, English Classes 
could devote time to readings such as Norman Corwin s “Set Your 
Clock at U-235,” and to the preparation of compositions, editorials 
and new stories for the school paper. 

There are innumerable ways in which this problem could be made 
the subject of both school-wide study and action, and community- 
school cooperation. For further suggestions see Lesson Number 5 
of the teaching unit described in this paper. 


1 Relations 
| Control of 


A TEACHING UNIT. The teaching unit outlined here is planned 


for a period of one school week in American History II. However, | 


much of the material can be used in other courses of study—moder 
history or world geography. The problem and activities included 1 
each lesson are merely suggestive and cover more ground than @ 
be taught in one period. They are not formal lesson-plans. It P A 
0 
will serve as a guide to the teacher in the planning of his own lesson 
_Since readings and student reports will have to be based gi 
library work, it is advisable to make such assignments at least 0” 
week prior to the teaching of the unit. : 


Lesson No. 1—How serious is the destructive power of the atomic bomb? 


Aims; 1) To arouse the students’ interest in the problem of controlling 
j utilizing atomic energy, dest” 
) To provide the student with an understanding of the uniq"® 


tive powers of the atomic bomb, 


Reading Material for Assignments 


te & Way—One World or None | 
Ey ee the Bomb Gets Out of Hand by Philip Morriso 
20 ' tary, & Hass—Operation Atomic Vision 


“ad 


ATOMIC I EA E Ae A A ee 
3, Hersey, John—Hiroshima 

Topics to be Covered | 

A, Power of te atomie bomb compared with power of other explosives 

B. Forms in which destruction takes place. ; 


1) Heat 
2) Radiation 
3) Blast 


C. Physical effect on the cities. 

D. Effect on people. : 

E. Effect on the city as a social and economic unit. 
F, Future military potential of the bomb. 

Procedure 


The introductory lesson would require considerable planning a week or two 


before it was presented. It should include (A) visual aids and/or (B) students 
reports and (C) classroom discussion. 


The first half of the period could be devoted to the presentation of a film- 


strip or sound film such as One World or None. For more detailed suggestions 
see the section on “Audio-Visual Aids.” If these were not available, student 
reports on the reading material listed above would be a good substitute. In 
any case, sufficient time should be devoted to class discussion and analysis of the 
military effectiveness of the bomb and its implications in terms of a future war 
The most helpful sources for the teacher would be Albert Gotlieb’s Achiraia 
International Control of Atomic Energy, and Evans, Crary and Hass—O eration 
Atomic Vision. 


oe and Materials for Class Discussion 


3. 


4 H 


an atomic war? 
- Why is atomic bo 





+ Should high scho 


: “The bright da 


= How true are all these horror stories about the atomic bomb? 


I E = 
aa ways is the destruction caused by the atomic bomb more serious 
at produced by other explosives? 


Why are the aft 
f er-effects of atomic bombi 
physical destruction? ing more to be feared than the 


Ow much value would defense measures taken in World War II have in 


mbing in any future war a much more serious matter than 
Hiroshima? 


i ol students be acquainted wi i 

ing? Why or why not? h ed © teu asas? 

w will the development of jet 
are even more fearful? 


that witnessed at 


w -propelled planes and rockets make atomic 


y reveals the frightful picture which last night’s darkness 
cealed. Where the City stood, everything, as far as the eye 
a waste of ashes and ruin. Only several skeletons of build- 
burned out in the interior remain. The banks of the river 
h dead and wounded, and the rising waters have here and 
district lead = of the corpses. On the broad street in the Hakushima 
© Wounde re cadavers are particularly numerous. Among them are 
autos and tram 9 are still alive. A few have crawled under the burnt-out 
S. Frightfully injured forms beckon to us and then collapse. 


2l 


had Partly con 
ba uld Teach, is 
ngs Completely 
are COvered wit 

re Covered s 
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heel them to the hospital 
old woman and a 8 ur cart and W al at 
An ce them on =- has been set up- Here the wounded lie Ga 


la , 

our feet. We p -ato 

whose entrance & dressing $ Only the largest wounds are dressid. We con. 
the hard floor, TO to the place, but we can’ not move 


vey another soldier and the sun. It would be endless and it is ques. 
who lies no we can drag to the dressing station can com, 
i birë nothing really effective can be ma Later, We 
out alive, fay a ded lay for days 1m the burnt-out hallways of the 
ascertain tha qn - 
hospital, and there they died. —Eyewitness account of 
Father John A. Siemes 
—_—r i ched 135,000 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki reached 135,000 ang 
9. The casualty figures boii killed 86% of the people within a half mile 


a ithin a mile. e e,e . . 
10 ne a tlk of the buildings in American cities could not stand 
i t e 


: ; ile and a half from them.” 
$ `c bomb bursting a mile or a mi ; | 
up against an atomic —Report of Engineers, United States 


Strategic Bombing Survey 
that we will have atomic bombs a thousand times as 
t now exist by means that are now undiscovered,” said 
before the Senate Special Committee on Atomic 


11. “It is almost certain 
powerful as those tha 
Dr. Irving Langmuir 
Energy. 


Lesson No. 2—Is There a Defense Against the Atom Bomb? 

Aims: To develop (1) an understanding that complete defense against the 
atomic bomb is not likely; (2) to examine the possibilities of mait: 
taining the secret of the atom bomb. 


Reading Assignments 

1) Masters & Way—One World or None—Chapters 7, 8, 9, 10 

2) Evans, Crary, Hass—Oferation Atomic Vision—Pg. 32-40 

3) Gotlieb, Albert—Achieving International Control of Atomic Energy 
Chapters 1, 2 


Topics to be Covered 

A. The secret of the atom bomb cannot be kept. 
1) Knowledge of atomic energy is not limited to our own s 
2) America’s present leadership in this field has already stim 


cientists. : 
ulated othe 


nations to do the same, . ` urpas 
3) Facts of recent military history prove that other nations hav€ > yV 
us in development of military weapons: jet propulsion, T°" 
rockets, 
B. Nation- 


State control of atomic energy is inadequate. 

m It multiplies international tension, 

i; ri defense is impossible, ý 

4) Power 7 hepa vulnerable to attack. and sabot? 
ot the atomic bomb places a premium on espionag® 
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sonic ENERGY ——— 


; 1SCUSS 

Problems and alee hehe Beesie an enemy nation than th 

1. Why might atomic an the present 
methods of attack? . . . 

9, Why must a defense against atomic attack, to give adequate protection, be 

; oad hundred percent effective? 

“Despite the excellent defense measures developed against the submarine, 

it still sank 23,000,000 tons of shipping in World War II.” What lessons 

does this hold for us with regard to atomic warfare? | 

Military experts suggest that the best defense against future air attacks and 

atomic warfare would be (a) dispersal of our key factories over the entire 

country (b) transferring of all our manufacturing to underground fac- 
tories. How practical and desirable are such proposals? 

s, How many countries contributed their best scientists to produce the bomb? 
What does this indicate as to the nature of scientific discoveries? 

6. What particular aspects of atomic energy are known to all countries? 

7. Why is the leadership of the U. S. in atomic energy encouraging other 
nations to intensive research along the same lines? 

8. How did the U. S. compare with other nations at the end of World War II 
in the development of the following: radar, jet propulsion, penicillin, V-1 
and V-2 bombs? 

9. If we judge by past history, can the U. S. maintain its leadership in the 
development of new “secrets”? Why or why not? 

10. “There is no unique or single secret about the atomic energy or even about 

the bomb. The real secret is that there is no basic secret. .. . Can another 

country make an atomic bomb? Of course, it can.”—Selig Hecht—E-rplain- 

ing the Atom—pp. 190-191. . 

ae my -o Fe against the atomic bomb—peace. On that all 

vival. The Sei ‘oar aoe pean =; Decane ST ROUS with a 

ee a le S EE synonymous with suicide.” —William L. 

. What do you think i 272. | 

bombs on Russi of the following statement? “We should drop atomic 
Sia now before she gets the secret of the atomic bomb.” 


3. 


l1. 


Lesso 
ae ins 7 ternational Control of Atomic Energy 
. o a 5 
do hins the student with the various proposals submitted for 
y Sunio] control of atomic energy. 
S bi : i 
Ra, ree tees Student that effective international control of atomic 
Reading Astin necessary for the survival of civilization. 
asters & Way__ 
5 oa Pters 12, H a te World or None 
. t ieb Alb , » 
’ ert—. a, ° 
3 nPapters 3, 4 Achieving International Control of Atomic Energy 


vans, Cra z 
* Senior Scholastin goeeration Atomic Vision—Pg. 63-75 
5, p truction » September 30, 1946—Atomic Power—For Progress or 


ulletin of l 
Atomi $ ° f A n 
1C Scientists—Jnternational ( ontrol 0 tomic E ergy. 
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Topics to be Cor a effective international control system 
i s 


k z 
B. The American Plan: Acheson-Lilienthal Repo 


ian Plan 
C. The Russian + and disagre ement 


f agreemen lad 
-= s i of = UN Atomic Energy Commission 


F. Is world government necessary 
faterials for Class Discus l 
j e evel has the existence of the atomic bomb brought about 
; = of fear and insecurity on the part of the United States? Other 
2 Would outlawing atomic bombs by international agreement be 


Why or why not? i 
3, To achieve effective international control of atomic energy, what measute 


would have to be taken with regard to: 
a) The ownership and management of sources of atomic energy: 
e.g, uranium mines? = 
b) Ownership, control, and inspection of atomic energy plants?- 
c) Research. and development of new uses of atomic energy? 

4. How did the United States, in the Acheson-Lilienthal Report, hope to solve 
the problem of international control of atomic energy? 

5. How does the Russian plan differ from that proposed by the United States? 

6. What progress has the U.N. Atomic Energy Commission made in recon 
ciling conflicting views? 

7. (a) Should the United States keep on making the bomb while discussion 

of international control is going on? | 
(b) To what extent does such action further suspicion and fear on the pat 
of other nations? | 

8. Walter Lippman said, “To those who say that we should guard this set 
we must reply that on the contrary, the safest course is to guard against Is 
being a secret anywhere.” Discuss. 

ý Bernard Baruch, former U.S. representative to the UN Atomic ee 
Commission said, “Time is two-edged. It not only forces us neare ee 
doom if we do not save ourselves, but it habituates us to existing CO" 
which, by familiarity, seem less and less threatening. Once our min junto 
been conditioned to that sort of thinking, the keen edge of danger 13 b! yt 

and we are no longer able to see the dark chasm on the brink of w , stat 


ment? Why? ? Do you agree or disagt 


a feg. 
nations} 


10. M z . at oat 
boa, ton aie she believe that the only answer to We 
ive wor ; esen 
do you think? government in place of our p! 
Lesson No, 


[a 

a cae Energy for Peacetime Uses oa ce of ? 
eop an appreciation of the tremendous significa” | 

energy for industry and technology. ; 


2) Iy . ties of 
= an understanding of the beneficial potentialiti’ 


Aims: 1) 
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igri FOR S te 


ATO 


3) To become familiar with the work of the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission. 
. Assignments: , . m 
y H 5 Crary, Hass—Operation Atomic Vision—Pg. 5-10, 55-63 
5 ri William L.—Dawn Over Zero—Chapter 18, Pg. 244-269 
3 Senior Scholastic, April 12, 1948—This edition is devoted to Peacetime Uses 


of Atomic Energy. 
Ponies Ti Be Coweta) -oar a , 
A. Actual and potential applications of atomic energy 

1. fuel and power 

2, agriculture 

3. industry 

4. medicine 
B. Economic and social implications of such developments for 

1. labor 

2. industry 

3. the nation 

4. the world 

C. Work of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 

Problems and Materials for Class Discussion 

1. “The discovery of atomic energy has ushered in a new era and a new 
Industrial Revolution.” Explain. 

2. “The release of atomic energy constitutes a new force too revolutionary to 
consider in the framework of old ideas.”—President Harry S. Truman 
(October 3, 1945) Discuss. 

3. “But it is equally important to understand that atomic energy and atomic 

bombs are not synonymous.”—David E. Lilienthal, New York Times Janu- 

ary 11, 1948. What is the significance of this statement ? 
- What revolutionary changes may the application of atomic energy bring 
about in the fields of 
(a) fuel and power 
(b) industry 
(c) agriculture 
5. De votai i (d) medicine? 
fries ke, at Congress was wise in placing control of atomic energy 
. What ray d Ca rather than in the military? Explain. l 
Coritaisston? atomic energy is lodged in the U.S. Atomic Energy 


hat : : . s 
dön? work is now being carried on by the U.S. Atomic Energy Commis- 


What . i 
a an benefits have already resulted from research in atomic 


y What ee 
10. Opportunities for young people do you see in the atomic energy field? 


at 
ment new words have already been added to our vocabulary by the develop- 
of atomic energy? 


No, 
‘ms: 1) ae Can Youth Do About the Atomic Crisis? 
© discover how young people can contribute to the solution of the 
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atomic oer Prot projects OT culminating activities in whi 
2) To plan a ed by the study of this problem can be Utilized 


e 
knowledge gain 
some significant manner. 


ing Assignments dges Youth Council 
eke House, May, 1947—Oak Ridge’s on the Atomi 


2) om Crary Hass—Operation Atomic Vision—Pages 77-83~ 
vans, 5 


3) Masters & Way—One World or None—Chapters 14 & 15 
Topics to be Covered _ 3 
3) Public ignorance and indifference to the m (see results of aie 
opinion poll, Bulletin of Atomic Scientists, June, ) 
b) The place of atomic energy education in the school 
c) What young people can do: 
1. In the school l 
2. In their community 
d) Working with community groups 


Suggested Procedures 
1. A town-hall forum on the topic “What can youth do about the atomic crisis?” 


or “How can we help people to see that atomic energy is their business?” 
In preparation for this forum students should read the assignments indicated 
above, and interview teachers, parents, friends. 7 

2. Planning and preparation by the class of a school exhibit on atomic energy 

in which the major problems are highlighted. 

. Planning and preparation of an assembly program. 

4. Planning an organization of a school Atomic Energy Council which would 
include teachers, supervisors, and students. Its job would be to educate the 
school community in the facts and implication of atomic energy. 

5. Planning and organizing an atomic energy conference or institute to which 
would be invited representatives from other schools, parents, and other mem- 
bers of the community. 

6. Planning and Preparing an issue of the school newspaper or magazine 
devoted to the subject of atomic energy. 


Problems for Class Discussion 


l. Public opinion polls have indicated that most people are indifferent to 
problem of atomic energy, 
3 oa are most people unconcerned about the problem? 
2 Ase ah a we help people to see that atomic energy is their 
and ideas th your study of this subject, what do you believe are 
S the average person should possess about this problem? 


EY What t ; 
et could the student council play in publicizing the problem © 


" a extra-curri 
un tstanding of 
5. What adult grou 
gram? How coul 


Ean 


the 


pusiness! 
the fac 


f atomic 


comer. pette! 
cular activities in the school could help bring about 3 
this problem? pis 9° 
PS in your neighborhood would be interested ™ t 
d you secure their cooperation? 
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The Stuyvesant Tenth-Year 


Promotion Plan 


LLEN DODES 

2 High School 
URPOSE. The purpose of this investigation is to summarize 
P e results of the Stuyvesant Tenth Year Promotion Plan 
used for junior high school students in the third and fourth terms 


of Stuyvesant High School. 


HISTORY. An examination of school records prior to 1945 
showed that the percentage of passing was high throughout the 
school, but that a comparatively high number of failures took place 
among those third-term students who had been admitted from the 
junior high schools. Under the hypothesis that (a) some of the 
failure was due to adjustment difficulties and (b) some was due to 
imperfect articulation between junior high school and senior high 
school, the principal suggested an experimental plan of promotion 
for those third-term students who had entered from junior high 
school. This plan was approved in principle by chairmen of depart- 
ments and by the faculty after discussion in the Spring of 1945. 
The plan was put into effect during the term of September, 1945. 


Under this plan, these students were “blocked” in classes desig- 
nated as 3JA, 3JB . . . and (in the fourth term) 4JA, 4JB . . . and 
were promoted en masse from the third term to the fourth term in 
following five subject sequences: English 3, 4; Plane Geometry, 1, 
a 3, 4; Chemistry 1,2 and Biology 1, 2. It was hoped that 
of rh f e year (a) tensions might be reduced owing to the removal 
un iien i retardation, and (b) maturation and growth might 
was fault : Hr ultimate success even where background knowledge 
ra, oe O this end, teachers were “blocked” with the subject 

void a further adjustment problem. 
year after the inception of the plan, a faculty conference 


Was de Sn a! 
ja eae to a subjective evaluation of the plan by the teachers. 
Suit, the plan was continued. 


IMP 

Plan e iea OF THE PROBLEM. It is evident that if this 

Saving in sch S the reduction of failures, (a) there is a considerable 

Material to ire costs because it is not necessary to re-teach the same 
€ same student; (b) there is a desirable psychological 


ect since . 
~ "e the third-term mark is regarded as a pure measure of 


some of th 


Statistica) ; 
Cal investiont! n 
vestigation after five terms of operation. 
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e . X, I 
an ulterior motivation toward e flor ty 


achievement rather than Í 
subject; (c) it is easier tO po a a ee an 
of the program is “blocked”; (d) chool o, 
zation when tenth-year © 
programs in later terms 
tenth year are actually 
cedure is easier when 
annual admission proce 
suggest a similar procedu! 
important to note the implica 
school organization procedure. 

SOURCE AND TREATMENT OF DATA. The data consider r 
were gathered by the faculty of Stuyvesant High School at the e 
of each semester in order to enable the administration to evalu, 
the results objectively. The tables in the full statistical report wer 
analyzed by the chi-square method. The Pearson correlations (r), 
means (M) and standard deviations (ó) were calculated by th 
usual methods for grouped data. 

RESULTS. The following table presents the results for all t 
subjects involved in the five terms of the plan. It is a summary i 
sixteen tables in the original report. The first line states that 170 
pupils were enrolled in E3 in the five terms; 1680 of these passei 
both E3 and E4; 41 passed E3 but failed E4; 26 failed E3 (w 


lasses are fixed ; (e) there are fewer n ni 
if the required subjects assigned duncan 


passed during that year; (£) guidance x 
classes are “blocked.” Moreover, becay, Dro. 
dure of the elementary schools will nee 
dure throughout the secondary schools l 


s ` . it 
tions of this plan with reference to i 


Ney 


promoted to E4) then passed E4; and 13 failed E3 (were promod 


to E4) then failed E4. 


Table I 

. Results for All Departments for Five Terms* F edd 

Subject Register Passed3J Passed3J F ailed 3J rail il 
, Passed4J Failed4J P assed 4] "a 
English aron 1760 1680 41 26 63 
Mathematics «0.0.00. 1730 1527 68 iQ AEN 
Chemistry E TETERA 1746 1411 71 144. 35m 
Biology* .......ees0-.. 397 392 2 ô 116 
French .....sscceseese 966 652 104 7 5 
Spanish eresse 316 218 29 a ; 
Jalia ee eee 43 30 5 2 8 
"aaa 235 176 12 A 
German ...........5... 93 70 5 j aca 
OTALS esie sissi RRO 6156 337 an ake 


eee 





* Biolo : ‘ d of 5, 
gy results, in all tables, are based upon 4 terms inste 
28 
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An analysis of the original data by the chi-square method showed 
shat there were considerable variations in percentages from term to 
but that no simple trend existed. For example, the plan is 
—_ neither more nor less successful from term to term. 
Pile II focuses attention upon the last two columns of Table I. 
jt answers the following two questions : “What number of students 
was saved from retardation in each subject by the plan?” and “What 
f failing students was saved by the plan?” 


Table I 
Number and Per Cent of Students Failing in Third Term 
and Passing in Fourth Term 


percentage 0 


Subject Number Saved Per Cent Saved 
English ...ee.seserereosseseeeereeeseseeeeeeees. 26 67% 
Mathematics ...cececceccccccececscccescscsecees 72 53% 
Chheriistty oaan goii Sule swe rete iaieiiea 144 55% 
Biogr anistdcdaees ar ies eam dienei i 3 75% 
Romance Lang. sene tnntetdedase caesaes cube exter 115 40% 
lain ami Orma oaan ena a saailonenn 14 22% 
374 


DISCUSSION OF THE RESULTS. Several hypotheses are pos- 


sible to explain the success of the te 
nth-year promot lan. 
them are the following: — Eg 


1. 


Students adj i 
z s adjusted themselves to Stuyvesant requirements. 


Students who were i 
” ere inadequatel r 1 ; e 
up” on the work. quately prepared in previous schools “caught 


Teachers marked too 
rigid), 

Teachers « T 

Basal marked too “easy” in the fourth term (or: standards were 


3. 
severely in the third term (or: standards were too 


4, 


To test th : 
whether Aeir and fourth hypotheses, we had to determine 


term, and whethe standards had changed from the third to the fourth 
Problem was to re teachers were consistent in their marks. Another 
difficult that e etermine whether Stuyvesant examinations were so 
n order to on normal” students would not pass them. 
statistical anal nswer these questions, we had to resort to a further 
“Tm group nf o of teachers’ marks and examinations. The fourth 
° Interpret T = ig 1948 was selected for investigation. In order 
concepts ; ables III and IV, we shall review a few statistical 
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h is the average, determined by adding all the marks and divg, 
1. The mean ; 


arks. 
ing by the number of m 6) is a measure of the range of m 


deviation : ar 
2. ely poe leviata marks spread a good deal, while a smal x À 
ar 


clustered closely about the aye 

means that the pe ca be characterized fairly well by cnt : 
eS cy ‘ard deviation. One shows the central point 
the mean are marks clustered about it. ca ) 
shows how Y t has the same mean and standard deviation from +: 

Ka ae term (for the same students), it shows that the “f td 
term to ar ' pas not changed. If a department shows a large chan 

of referen d standard deviations from third term to fourth term, i ge 
—, marks were too high one term or too low the other. 
y determine whether teachers were consistent in their marks, it S 
necessary to compute the coefficient of correlation between the pupil 
third-term marks and their fourth-term marks. This is called e in th 
tables, A coefficient of 0.4 or better shows a fairly good consistent reh. 
tionship. A coefficient of 0.6 or more shows a rather strong relationship 
since the maximum value of “r” is 1.0. A high value of “r” means tht 
the top students were still top and and the bottom students still botton 
To evaluate the difficulty of Stuyvesant examinations, we had to usea 
outside criterion. Since the Regents examinations in mathematics, cher 
istry and biology were the final examinations in the fourth term, thes 
were suitable criteria. A comparison of means and standard deviation 
on the third-term (teachers’) examinations and the fourth-term (Reg: 


aa 


, the Other 


Je 


an 


i 


ents) examinations tended to show whether or not the third-term exat | 


inations were too dificult in these subjects. A study of the correlato 
coefficient between these two examinations (i.e. third-term and Reget 
fourth-term) tended to show whether students maintained their samt 
rank in these examinations. 


e 7 ö t 

Two lines of Table III will be read and interpreted 1n order ” 
demonstrate the operation of these methods. 

meani 


In the line starting “Mathematics,” the register was 357 ’ ne Fal 
that 357 students had been involved in the m3J course in t ti 
of 1947 and were promoted to m4J in the Spring of 1948. The 6 
term average final mark was 82.0%, the fourth term avera gt 
mark was 81.0%. The difference, AM, was —1.0, represy We 
slight drop of 1% in average grade. The third-term spread 6, W 
13.6 and the fourth-term spread was 13.3 The different ef ot 
—0.3, representing a very slight shrinkage in distribution “shot 
marks, in this case). The coefficient of correlation was 9.0», IF 


ing y, 
that the students were very consistent in their class standi? gf 


| alee 
over-all interpretation of this line is that the Mathematic isi 
ment standards of the third and fourth terms wer 
30 
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-sontical and consistent. Any change was therefore probably attribut- 
a some other factor, such as the Tenth-year Promotion Plan. 
abe “ie line starting “Spanish,” the register was 65 with the same 
caning as above. The average final mark in the third term was 
70.5%, and in the fourth term 78.6% for the same students. This 
represents a change of +8.1%. The standard deviations also changed 
from 14.8 to 11.3, a shrinkage shown by —3.5. This shows that the 
distributions of marks were far from the same in the two terms. 
The very high r=0.75 shows that the students maintained their class 
rank, however. It is as if each student had increased his final mark 
by about 8% from the third term to the fourth term. 





PRO 


Table Iii* 

Final Marks of Those Who Were Fourth-termers in Spring, 1948 
Subject Register M(3) M(4) 6(3) 6(4) AM Aé r 
English serce i 354 8l6 80.1 10.0 94 — 15 —06 71 
Mathematics ... 357 82.0 81.0 13.6 13.3 — 1.0 —03  .66 
Chemistry ..... 337 81.1 78.2 12.1 130 —29 +09 8i 
Biology ....... 91 849 85.1 9.0 86 +02 —04 
French ........ 167 - 70.7- 674 15.2 15.5 — 33 +03 .84 
Spanish ....... 65 -70.5 786 14.8 11.3 +81 -—35 75 
Italian fermen: 14 629 825 +19.6 
Lalit ces gaa aoe 40 686 72.6 + 4.0 
Gemati as sic... 20 65.0 704 + 54 


*M(3) = average for the third term. 
M(4) = average for the fourth term. 
a and 6(4) are standard deviations. 
a and A ó are differences (fourth term minus third term). 
product-moment correlation between third and fourth term marks. 


T a 
™ reed = Shows that for all sub jects except some languages the 


a . 

un ay the same from term to term. The high correlations 

the th; show that students usually maintained their class rank from 
I ird term to the fourth term. 
Table IV, the final 


Were partly p examinations upon which these final marks 
are Re ased, are examined similarly. The marks with asterisks 
“gents examination marks. 
Table IV 

Subject £ tnal Examination Marks, Spring, 1948 
English | Register M(3) M(4) 6(3) 6(4, AM Aó r 
athematicg ttt 332 779 785 83 84 +06 +01 65 
‘sss SSL 818  80.8* 154 162* —10 +08 .6l 
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4) 
769* 124 154* —38 
Chemistry +++ 37 4 s29 101 100 +05 30 
a semn oe me 752 150. 147 +36 “ZON 
-a E 6 0 m7 173 133 +97 LMA 
n E +7.6 
Italian es.osoee 41 65.3 71.4 N +6.1 
Jacana 13 648 73.4 +86 


If we use the same criteria for interpretation, We note that th 
examinations are similar for the third and fourth terms and that 
wherever measured, the final examinations prepared by department 
in the third term are statistically identical with the Regents examina. 
tions prepared in Albany. 

Consideration of these tables and interpretations makes it Possible 
to state fairly definitely that student failure was not (in general) 
caused by standards above those set by the State. Secondly, since 
all these students are superior relative to the general student body 
(since they are admitted after entrance examinations), their failure 
is not (in general) due to a lack of ability. Thirdly, since the final 
marks and final examination marks were at approximately the same 
level in the non-language subjects, it may be asserted that the 
students who failed in the third term and subsequently passed in the 
fourth term did so for some cause other than an alteration in teacher 
or school standards. It is reasonable to suppose that this cause we 
a removal of tension owing to the tenth-year promotion plan and 

the normal action of maturation and growth. 

These conclusions cannot be reached for the languages becatls 
the changes in averages (M) and spread (6) were so large pe 
terms. It is evident from Tables III and IV that in most case> h 
final marks and final examination marks rose from the third te 
to the fourth term language, and (b) the level of marks ™ 
languages was far below that of the other subjects. 


€ final 


ito hy’ 
THE LANGUAGE SITUATION. There are several possible 


potheses which may account for the language data: 


1—that present Stuyvesant standards in language are "° 
able by many entrants from the junior high schools yer 


t attat 


3 s¢ 
z- o third-term examination and final marks are °° 
3 or the junior high school students ; he” 


f 
that there was actually a large improvement on the paria g 
students from the third to the fourth term—wi ' 
32 
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them up to the desired level. 

t data do not lead to the acceptance of any one of these 
ee s as a true one and it is likely that all three interact to 
PIE the data. Language chairmen are at present perfecting 
i of instruction and homogeneous grouping to assist students 
ara from the junior high schools. However, some supplementary 
data may be cited to suggest further work in this field. It has been 
found that those junior high school students who enter Stuyvesant 
High School and subsequently transfer follow a typical pattern 
during their stay at Stuyvesant: at the end of the six-week marking 
period, they fail in language alone; at the end of the twelve-week 
marking period, they fail in language and another subject or two; 
at the end of the term they fail every subject! This is a typical 
irradiation pattern in which failure in one subject leads to failure 
and complete maladjustment to school life. As such, it is an ex- 
tremely serious matter which demands attention. A second observa- 
tion is based upon a few students who were transferred to other 
schools where their previous achievement was tested. In these cases, 
the new school often programmed students into Language 2 (not 
Language 3!) giving them credit for only one term of the junior 
high school year of language. It is found that these boys subsequently 
do very well in language and in all their other subjects. (A complete 
report on the Stuyvesant High School guidance and follow-up 
ee will be submitted to Hicu Pornts in the- near future. 

The li these cases will be treated more fully.) 
hai ko cents inadequacy of articulation between junior high 
Ea MeS school is shown not only in language but also in 
eee the latter case, however, it does not show up until 
tasted beeen cea is taken. By that time, the student has usually 
the eraka and has a single difficulty—background—rather than 

“ming double difficulty—background plus maladjustment. 


The dat Conclusions and Recommendations 
Promotion ‘lan displayed indicate that the experimental tenth-year 
! n 8 @ success for all the subject sequences studied. It 
Ommended that the plan be considered for all one- 
here (a) removal of tension and (b) maturation and 
crate to bring about this effect. Consideration of this 
annual a ; new organization of the high school because of the 
‘Ssion scheme in the lower schools is urged. 


1S therefore rec 
Year subjects w 
Sowth may op 
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; > 194 
ow that in the nonlanguage subjects the: | 
bly attributable to psychological factors 


‘çc proba : 
of the plan i y changes, such as changes in school Standa 
fi ae “nul fail to indicate a similar situation for the lan 


tatistically analyzed, appear to indicate © 
Supplementary pm between the junior and ity i 
there 15 need f aj languages and in mathematics. It i 
school especially in the tanguag dertak „i N 
mended that a full-scale study be undertaken to achieve ates 
ing of syllabi and minds in order CO CRON what appears to p 
a major antecedent of school maladjustment. It is not Suggested 
that the standards of one are too high or the other too low, but 
rather that they may not articulate as well as they could. In the 
meantime, it is suggested that high schools group junior high schoo 
entrants homogeneously with reference to language and mathematics 
achievement in order to perform a temporary articulation. While this 
might lose a term of credit in some cases, it might eventually be 
beneficial in that (a) it might relieve some failures in other subjects 
(irradiation effect); (b) it might revive interest in languages in 
those students who are completely discouraged because of early 
failure. 
4—It should be noted that this plan represented an important 
saving: first, the psychological gain was incalculable. The motive 
tion for passing in the 3J subjects was a “real” one (interest in the 
subject) rather than an ulterior one (desire to pass). Second, % 
Psychological scars due to a fear of retardation were eliminated. 


2—The results sh 
Pathe 
rds, 


Tecom. 


CNOCAN 


The Chish THE OMNISCIENT SCHOOLBOY ee. 
were a pro mee Trace, as every schoolboy should know if e 
am ap education system in the land, ran from Corpus p- 
rite Ein Kansas, straight as the proverbial die, passing a i. 
ai ià the ~ center of Fort Worth where, at this precise om 
Santa Fe and T st controls the great, multi-tracked crossovet 
cxas Pacific Railroads just south of the depot Rivet 


aoe ne naden GE RA 
ucius Beebe, in ai oral J Tribu 


(Note: Thats a lot for anybody to know, Mr. Beebe.) 
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Design for Reading 
ARTHUR MINTON* 


Since educators are under heavy fire for their alleged failure to 
teach reading, it may not be amiss for a working high-school teacher 
to attempt an analysis of this pedagogical problem. Professorial jobs 
of such analysis are not scarce, and perhaps there will be resemblance 
to some of them in the present effort. However, the view from the 
academic grove is not always the same as that from behind the birch. 

In this article the “meaning” of the text read is taken to be a 
product of the reader’s mind as of the author’s. The student must 
be taught, then, to bring all his interests, knowledge, and experience 
to bear on each task of reading. Yet these interests, this knowledge 
and experience, must be applied with a certain detachment as by a 
skilled Doppelganger. 


CREATIVE READING. It is astonishing how much truth there 
can be in jargon. Perhaps the stuff picks up some wisps of honesty 
from the many well-meaning people who use it. Take that soiled dove 
of a word, “creative.” It says a good deal about the kind of reading 
that is premised here. But Emerson, in The American Scholar, was 
eloquent on this kind of reading: 


One must be an inventor to read well. As the proverb says, 
“He that would bring home the wealth of the Indies, must carry 
out the wealth of the Indies.” There is then creative reading as 
well as creative writing. When the mind is braced by labor and 
mveniion, the page of whatever book we read becomes luminous 
with manifold allusion. Every sentence is doubly significant, 
ae the sense of our author is as broad as the world. 

m eili Fone to teach reading so conceived, the question arises, 
fogan, bet a of the reading-act be broken up (or, in 

4 loca en down) for pedagogical expediency ? 
processes = x answer to this question we may observe that the 
ways from oo in reading Middletown are different in certain 
Keats’. an pa iat go on in reading Willkie’s One World or 
fasts amon Buin In these respective examples there are con- 
Encing kta e information, apprehending ideas, and experi- 
number of siati values. Each of these kinds of reading subsumes a 
kie ils shortly to be touched on. 


Member ; 
York,’ English Appraisal Committee, Board of Education, City of New 
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ø functions are relatively involved int | 
"r irar nd approached in their full character, g 
an should be taught: getting the main point of a T 
ing details, understanding the writer s purpose, etc. It is 
grasp! 3 expedient, then, to teach reading under the following te 
Ae act of Comprehension; Critical Reading of Factual Mae 
Critical Reading for Ideas; Reading nea on the Level 7 
Art. We need not be detained by the logical anomalies in such, 
division; the layout is presented for its teaching practicality, What 
particular skills shall be taken up under these main heads? 


1. The Bases of Comprehension : 

The first fundamental skill is getting the main point of a passage 
Passages of fairly difficult material are presented to the students 
who are asked to restate the main point (or points, in longer selec- 
tions). Each restatement is criticized by other students and the 
teacher. Through this discussion the student learns how he can im- 
prove the accuracy of his reading. 


DETAILS. Nearly everyone has had the experience of understand- 
ing the main point of a document but missing essential details. This 
kind of mis-reading may even happen in so simple a communication 
as a telegram; one takes in the fact that Aunt Melissa is on her 
way, but unfortunately one does not notice that she is to arrive at 
South Station instead of the usual North Station. Confusion reigns 

An example of suitable material for practice in getting deta 
is found in How to Make Good Pictures (Twenty-Fifth Edie 
Revised; Eastman Kodak Company), pp. 25-27, on the qualities 
Verichrome Film. After the reading of this passage students 5 ; 
asked for three reasons why Verichrome Film is said to be super 
what halation is, and how Verichrome prevents halation. 


PURPOSE AND PLAN. Next in order is grasping the wn 
purpose and plan. Ability to do so is important for r etention 2 had 
as for understanding, In Dr. Johnson’s letter to a lady. W ; of 
requested his intervention with the Archbishop of Cantet = 
behalf of her son,* the following plan is perceivable: 


ag 
o 4 wise 
on Hope and on occasions when it is Y” 


l. General discourse 


ey 


*No. 141 in Selected Letters 
New York, 1925; pp. 50-51, 
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v 





pESIG 
hopeful. 
go — of the unreasonableness of her request. Paragraph 2 
cite relies End of paragraph 2 
4, Consolatory close. Paragraph 3 
The class is shown how this plan served Johnson's purpose. An- 
ther example, longer and more complex, is T. H. Huxley’s On 
7 Knowledge of the Causes of the Phenomena of Organic Nature. 
ne is Huxley’s purpose in this essay ? What is the plan of the 
piece? The exploration of these questions is a beneficial exercise for 
more advanced students. 


(Gently breaking the news of his ultimate refusal.) Para- 


RELATING NEW TO OLD. Coming closer to Emerson’s defini- 
tion of creative reading, we pass to the problem of relating new ma- 
terial to what is already known. Here students are shown how to 
recall other examples of the point the author is making, to make 
comparisons and see analogies, to adduce facts that enrich the author’s 
discourse, and to use inference in getting the meaning of difficult 
passages. Confronted with a definition of propaganda, the skilled 
reader recalls examples from his own experience. The description of 
sonata form is “realized” if the reader can bring to it an analogy: 
“The adventures of the themes are like those of someone who sets 
off from home, encounters adventures, and at last returns to the 
starting point.” The whole program of teaching this use of the 


apperceptive basis has many ramifications; its working out requires 
careful study and planning. 


PROBLEMS IN DI 
dents how to discover 
reader firmly applies 
notes those respects i 


SCOURSE. Next it is useful to show stu- 
problems suggested in discourse. The mature 
the criterion of completeness to discourse; he 
tion, (Such a m= n which the communicated matter needs elabora- 
the reading—or it may arise from inadequacy in the discourse or in 
€ author set on ae arise from no inadequacy but from the limits 
ems. Readin H r discourse.) These elaboration-needs are prob- 
delay in me 3 amiet, one sees the problem posed by Hamlet’s long 
play ani a his vow of vengeance; by close examination of the 
Explosion” renafon one seeks an explanation. Learning of the 
Ne reasons for Population after 1800, the inquiring mind will ask 
tinuing increa = rise; whether the rise will continue; whether con- 
Se of population is desirable; if not, how it can be con- 
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lled. It is thus that the expert reader formulates Problems fo, 
trolled. 


investigation. 


SELECTING 
that bear on a gwen P 


FACTS. The reader should be able to select 
roblem. A useful type of practice mate 


invi xtract from such re 
ts are invited to e 
consumers’ reports ; studen 


‘nificant information about products in which they are intereste] 
dremel with a bulk of material, they must be able to select T 
n that are relevant to their inqiury. Note-taking is an ing 
but vital concomitant learning. 


Tial jg 


dental 


THE WRITER'S IDEA—NOT THE READER'S. The studen 
must learn to avoid reading his own ideas into the text. In Practical 
Criticism, I. A. Richards showed how his students of literature 
tended to read ideas into poems. Often this kind of misreading is 
touched off by some one phrase; recognizing (as he thinks) an old 
friend in the phrase, the reader constructs his own poem around it 
—quite disregarding what the rest of the poem says. Two examples, 
aside from Richards’s, come to mind. Reading in Burns’s Flow 
Gently Sweet Afton, 7 
“My Mary's asleep by the murm’ring stream 
Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her dream.” 

—students often interpret the poem as a tribute to a dead sweet- 
heart, even though the poem speaks elsewhere of the cottage where 
she dwells and the trysts she keeps with the poet. A somewhat similar 
example is in Gray’s Elegy Written in a C ountry Churchyard: 
“The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 

The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed, 
The cock’s shrill clarion, nor the echoing horn 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed.” 
Responding to the elegiac tone, many readers take “lowly be 


d” to 
f 
man the grave; thus they are set on thought tracks that lead f 


from the poet’s intention, The same phenomenon occurs in a ol 
Ing of Political matter. A phrase that has favorable or unfavor a 
associations makes it impossible for some people to find ai jing 
the writer says; starting with that phrase, they do creative J 
in a sense—but of a Perverse kind. 

guk 
WORDS. The last of the Bases of Comprehension is the a W 

ge of words. Indicated is the need for thorough habituati® 
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í the dictionary. The primary study of words is well taken 
m i two heads—knowledge of denotative concrete terms and knowl- 
TP of denotative abstract terms. 


pUNCTUAT ION AND GRAMMAR. A final basic process is 
observing punctuation and using grammatical analysis to get the 
weaning of difficult sentences. Effective here is the usual device of 
ein tle the meaning of sentences that have identical wording but 
different punctuation. As a key to meaning, punctuation is well 
taken up in conjunction with grammar. Thus knowledge of both 
punctuation and grammatical analysis enters into distinguishing be- 
tween the following examples: 


“A fugitive emperor,” says Dr. Emil Schmit, “born in the desert, 
brought up in strict confinement, he had known the bitter side of life from 
his youth up.” 

“A fugitive emperor,” says Dr. Emil Schmit, born in the desert, and 


brought up in strict confinement, “he had known the bitter side of life 
from his youth up.” 


Difficulty in understanding a sentence is often due to (1) failure 
to see what modifies what; (2) failure to perceive parenthetical rela- 
tionships; (3) failure to understand inverted order of sentence ele- 


ments. Students should be provided with instruction in the gram- 


matical relations indicated, and with readin ice j i 
i 5 ractice in copin 
with them. S P ping 


The 2. Critical Reading of Factual Material 
dent he oe reader critically weighs statements of fact. The stu- 
Should acquire a critical attitude, not only toward “propaganda,” 


however broad] 
that t T 9? 
Presented in liter erm may be defined, but toward the “facts 


Society in Ancie ae a reading. What was the nature of 
Ages? In his _ reece and Rome and in the European Middle 
Past (in Musi id oe the Charms of History and Future of the 

e view of the : ight) Aldous Huxley traces the ways in which 
Cessive ages, “C ent has changed to suit the notions of suc- 
the feelings is A and hard facts,” we see, may be as protean as 
reader needs (1) : by Poetry Or music, In his approach to facts the 
Sree to w ic erst attitude; (2) the ability to judge the de- 
"ESS Of the i : acts confront to what “really” is; (3) an aware- 
ance wj Vir A al mechanisms by which facts may vary in accord- 
y attention Ying states of mind. These faculties can be developed 


t : ‘ 
ING the © certain teachable processes, of which the first is 
Personal sources of facts. 
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MONY. The reliability of , 
RELIABILITY OF Tate the reader is concerned j, yan 
(with whose Wi" the possibility of verifying his testing, 
by consideralion af other witnesses; (2) the possibility that it W 
by the piasek the witness to distort facts; (3) the character D 
its pirata (4) the possibility of accurate observation under the ., 
the witness ; a when the events in question occurred: (5) 
anaes 5 ee of additional facts with iss IE gee central : 
a ies considerations are suitably introduced as Students are 
ces : al matter. 
oo ee of iolieseed must be made in the case of authorits. 
mani Here the reader needs an =p a i standin 
or non-standing of authorities in question. But even with authorities 
of standing the reader must be prepared to apply a least some a 
the criteria specified above for judging firsthand witnesses, 





UNVERIFIABLE FACTS. The reader must be equipped wit 
skill in recognizing “facts” that cannot be verified—and discounting 
them accordingly. A favorite columnist who specializes in flabber- 
gastation may say that “Jack Sprat of Istanbul has such muscular 
control over his ears that he can bring them against the side of his 
head with a loud flapping sound” or “When Skokas, a snake charmer 
of Denver, died at the age of 134, his coccyx was found to hart | 
134 rings like a snake’s rattles.” The reader’s response may well be 
“Surprising, if true”—with belief withheld. Other statements that m) 
be virtually unverifiable are of more serious import—for exami 
many of those preceded by “Science proves . . .” OF “Tests a 
shown...” or “History tells us . . .” —when the “science” oF | i 
or “history” is not specified. The student must learn to W! 
acceptance of “facts” when their source is not identified. 


fact 


THE PREVALENCE OF ERROR. Another phase se 


reading is recognizing the possibility of errors in reports. N 
for accurate reporting are (1) precise and unimpaired sensory 4 
ment; (2) freedom from excessive distraction; (3) desit® ¥ tiot 
ingness to find and state the truth; (4) freedom from "eat ces 
am emotional bias as regards the matter in hand; pse 
minimum background of information about the subject ° obs u 
tion; (6) ability to symbolize (usually in words) what #8 

By well chosen examples—ruled out by space limitations 
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isting elevated | 


er can show how the absence of each of these requirements has 
. orfered With accurate reporting. In subsequent reading students 
inter fe reliability in the light of these criteria. A source of ex- 
— Van Paassen’s Days of Our Years, especially the 
at account of his work in Palestine and his story of the defense 
p the Alcazar in the Spanish revolution. 


teach 


THE EFFECT OF EMPHASIS. Facts may be stated “accu- 
rately” in respect to details, and yet in such a way that the total 
impression gained from them is a false one. The reader must be 
able to recognize the modification of facts through special emphasis. 
Such modification may come about, intentionally or not, through 
(1) the selection of some facts out of all those that go to make up 
a situation, and the omission of others; (2) giving undue impor- 
tance to some elements in a factual complex; (3) the association of 
merely suggestive elements with those of real significance. Certain 
kinds of journalism will furnish ready examples for this part of 
the study of reading. But practice should not be confined to news- 
paper reading; the reader’s guard should be up always. 


SLANTING. Close to this last-mentioned skill is recognizing the 
“slanting” of facts in expression. Such “slanting” is done by mani- 
pulation of the language in which facts are dressed. Passing by the 
ed illustrations available, we may call attention to the propaganda 
i = ge in a well-known publication of the Institute for 
sti, a Analysis : the Name Calling Device, the Glittering Gen- 

aed, evice, the Transfer Device, the Testimonial Device, etc. 

nstitute paper is available through republication. 


LI 
Fia ITATIONS OF AUTHORITY. The expert reader will have 
© respect f 


is, he will a technical inf ormation—but only the respect due. That 
the other anil ic the special standing of technical experts; on 
times, of their « i will be aware of their fallibility—or even, at 
whereupon the corruptibility. Technical experts themselves disagree; 

ere in this ea must fall back upon criteria mentioned else- 
examples o mis “ The student may be alerted through striking 
contemplate d Oritative error and bias. When a subway was first 
New York, Cyrus Field, one of the owners of the 
ine, asked “Dr. W. A. Hammond, a scientist of un- 
reputation, to investigate the Beach underground rail- 
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int of public health.” Dr. Hammond pre 
icsaster from illuminating gas, “noxious 
d” malaria, etc.* Needless to say, 


toad from the standpo dict 
a subway would bring d 
exhaled from the groun 
will be careful to inculcate no 


t ignorant disbelief in all authority, by 
an attitude of thoughtful inquiry. 


STATISTICS. Finally, included in the reader’s equipment for 
coping with factual matter must be the ability to take in the sense of 
statistics. Impressive examples of the uses of statistical study are 
easily found—e.g., the survey made by the School of Public a 
International Affairs of Princeton University, on the effects of radio 
on reading habits and Dr. Raymond Pearl’s studies of population, 
Both these works upset commonly received notions about their sub. 
jects. Correspondingly, a critical attitude may be bolstered by con- 
sideration of, e.g., the failure of pre-election polls in 1936 and 1948 
It is not possible here to make detailed suggestions on the feasible 
extent of the study of statistical reading. 


3. Critical Reading for Ideas 

Under this head the first skill treated is grasping ideas. It is 
posited that an idea has been “grasped” when the reader can (1) re- 
state it in paraphrase and (2) give at least one illustration, not in the 
text, of its meaning or working. Material for practice lies in fiction, 
drama, and poetry as well as prose composition. For example, apro- 
pos of the same incident what are the different ideas put forward 1m 
Browning’s The Glove and Leigh Hunt’s The Glove and the Lions? 


KEY WORDS. Often, grasping the thought depends on alertness 
to a particular word or sentence. The student needs practice in recog: 
mzing key words and sentences. Illustration would require mi 
space than can be given here. It will be shown that a key sentei 
may have any of several functions in a paragraph. It may be 4 ee 


: int 1 
sentence or a summary sentence, or it may mark a turning point 
the thought. | 


de 
EVALUATING IDEAS. The compleat reader will evaluate ye 
© encounters. Suppose he meets the conception of conscience a 


es 


*Hammond’s r 
Manhattan’ s 
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rch in 


, a 2 è ea 
fe ts described as “a model of biased scientific ri 939. 
ally by Joseph Harrington, New Yorker, January ©” 





the teach er i 


pes! 's What Is Man?—a conception that contro- 


unded in Mark Twain 


] one: ; 
e usua ll kinds of consciences because there are all kinds of 


You satisfy an assassin’s conscience in one way, a philanthro- 
I other, a miser’s in another. As a guide or incentive to any 

horitatively prescribed line of morals or conduct (leaving train- 
wi pet of account) a man’s conscience is totally valueless. I know 
o bind-hearted Kentuckian whose self-approval was lacking— 
whose conscience was troubling him, to phrase it with exactness— 
because he had neglected to kill a certain man—a man whom he had 


never Seen. 

Many readers would suppose conscience to be an inherent moral 
faculty. If they are creative readers they will evaluate this new and 
hostile view of Mark Twain’s. 


verts th 
There are a 


me 
pists ın an 


IRONY AND SATIRE. The ability to perceive irony or satire— 
except in the most obvious instances—comes only with some reading 
maturity, This fact can be attested by any teacher who has seen a 
me sit with serious faces through the account of proceedings in the 

Id Bailey, in the first pages of Chapter III of A Tale of Two Cities. 


Robe 
ae rg furnishes some good material for high-school in- 
on in the Irony-and-satire department. 


Expression on the Level of Art 


of the material used in teaching skills of the 


Tee categori : 
advanced students spo ae Desi tone 
®Periences—call them s ira be able to get certain more complex 


0 a i i 
n the level of TA Ps, aesthetic—from reading expression 


Obvi a 
vious] 
first th Y, much 


ever 


N students to 
g. Amon 
$ on the Punkin tie be ae 
ge O’Neil’s The J 
a The atte 
es the impul 
CTH . 
h made PORTRAYAL A 
© subject ofa unit a 


for example, Riley’s When 
mpared with Leonie Adams’ 
Vhite Rooster with Elizabeth 
mpt to state the differences 


One furn; 
Nis 
Se to close reading. 


breciating character portrayal 
tention can be directed to these 
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aracter: (1) forming an image from specs 
rawing conclusions from what the charag, 
m what the character says, t 


means of ee 
ical details ; 
= (3) drawing conclusions fro 


i isti iting depends in 
ding of artistic wri epe good m 
IMAGES. oe ie s5, & Certain literary descriptions of eating t 
e A steel for teaching here, egu in, -Pietro-Di Donatos 
tik te Concrete and Thomas Wolfe's Look Homeward, Angel 
r 


nderstanding connotation is important first 

ee is k value for caveat lector with political and 
or its neg atter. Beyond this the reader should be able to get the 

em- Senn E terms in literature. The perception and art. 
ae St the teacher are essential factors in this area of reading 
instruction. Some works that have been found useful are Eugene 
Field’s Little Boy Blue (note especially the use and connotati 
values of the words dust and little), Stevenson’s The Lanten 


Bearers, Burns’s John Anderson My Jo, and “When icicles hang by } 


the wall” from Love’s Labours Lost. 


FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE. Systematic instruction is se 
understanding figures of speech. Students can be led to (1) we 
in their own minds the image verbally suggested; (2) formula me 
cisely the idea that the image reinforces; (3) sense the emo 
values which the figure is intended to impart. 


i struction 
STRUCTURE. More mature students can profit from in 


0 
in perceiving structure. The idea of form may be introduced m 

reference to the form of a tune like Yankee Doodle (of ee 4 
most current popular songs). The verse traverses its cours xi ant 
with a full cadence; the chorus goes through a aio desi” 
ends correspondingly. Part of the pleasure given by rr K; To 
from this structure (and other, subordinate features e eat Fi 
some such beginning the teacher may pass to liter d exer 
constructed play having several acts is an auspicious S 


pei 
t 
the principle of form (e.g., Cyrano de Bergerac). Har y cont? 


he ane eff 
of the Native, likewise has close integration of p will y 
Among essays the form of Charles Lamb’s Old realm of" 
study, The sonnet form is an obvious point in the 
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DESI dy of form the emphasis is on the relation of 


Throughout the stu 
form to content. 


WORDS 


not respon 


IN THE EAR. It is an insensitive reader who does 
d to the sound of words. A ppreciating rhythm and other 

, values, then, is one more subject that calls for the teacher’s 
auditory Readiness to respond to verbal sound-patterns may be 
an first through the presentation of very simple and obvious 
al “Ibbity bibbity sibbity sab, etc.” and Carolyn Wells’s “A 
arm tooted the flute.” The chug-chug-chug of Cowper’s J ohn 
Gilpin’s Ride seems to contribute to the comic effect. In contrast with 


this poem two other “riding” poems may be used: The Ballad of. 


East and West and The Highwayman. Each seems* to get its effects 
partly through rhythmic means. 


Many poems give occasion for the teaching of alliteration and 


onomatopoeia. Some that will immediately come to mind are Tenny- 
son’s The Brook, Hovey’s The M ocking Bird, and Lanier’s S ong of 
the Chattahoochee. More abstract and indescribable nobility of sound 


is found in such a passage as “Tomorrow, and tomorrow, and to- 
morrow.” | 


ALLUSION AND SYMBOLI 
erature is not beyond the in 
school students. These stude 


SM. Understanding “obscure” lit- 
terest and powers of advanced high- 
coping with three + nts can be equipped with the means of 
ei warts ir priis that offer serious obstacles to unsophis- 
expression . 3 : (1) the use of allusion ; (2) the use of elliptical 
terial fort ) the use of symbolism. The Waste Land offers ma- 

r i on the first of these practices, Browning’s Adam, 
oo - - second, and Witter Bynner’s 4 Masque of 
is un derstood 4 sai : third. This work on “obscure” literature, it 
Cast, at that y tor our intellectual athletes—those of a literary 


O reyi . 
1. THE nae aims here proposed 
-ASS OF CON 
Getting the main o P REHENSION 


, point of a pass 
— Getting details pasaga 


are: 


. 1S 
cism) pn Sed here p 


fom a €cause I, A. 
from a Maintained R 


i ichards (in Principles of Literary Criti- 
Mpressively th 


Eset at the effect of “rhythm” is inseparable 
to aces, Prosodic theo cing of a Passage. Without getting into the gluey 
SSist the Meaning "Y, the teacher can point out how the sound seems 
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i writer’s purpose and plan 
<i material to what is aired kooi 
Discovering problems suggested in ia 
Selecting facts that bear on given pro os a 
Avoiding reading one’s own ideas into the 
Knowledge of denotative concrete terms 
Knowledge of denotative abstract terms mi- age 
Observing punctuation and using grammatical analysis to 
meaning of difficult sentences 
2. CRITICAL READING OF FACTUAL MATERIAL 
) Judging the personal sources of facts eT 
Recognizing “facts” that cannot be veri 
Recognizing the possibility of errors in reports ; 3 
Recognizing modification of facts through special emphasis 
Recognizing the “slanting” of facts 
Getting technical information 
Taking in the sense of statistics 
3. CRITICAL READING FOR IDEAS 
Grasping ideas 
Recognizing key words and sentences 
Evaluating ideas 
Perceiving irony and satire 
4. READING EXPRESSION ON THE LEVEL OF ART 
Perceiving emotional values 
Appreciating character portrayal 
Getting sensory images 
Understanding connotation 
Understanding figures of speech 
Perceiving structure 
Appreciating rhythm and other auditory values 
Understanding “obscure” literature 


i SR 
These aims, it is thought, are comprehensive; moreover, wi fy 

pedagogically feasible. How they are allocated in the course 

will be determined by local conditions. 


Set the 


IC NIC), 


POINT OF VIEW doing what 
Edwin Laughing Fox, a Sioux Indian in Washington r that his 
he can to help our government understand his people, told u 


people have a Prayer which he recommends to everyone: al I have 
“Oh, Great Spirit, help me never to judge another un 
walked two weeks in his moccasins,” Collier 5 


—Walter Davenport 1" 
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A Case Against Regents’ Examinations 
SHERWOOD FRIEDMAN 


938, the Regents’ Inquiry summed up the results of a compre- 

Int , ey into educational practices in New York State with 
ae ‘led Education for American Life. Among the salient points 
: a a new educational program were the following: 
ry Base high school graduation on readiness to leave school, as 
fe by local school officers in accordance with rules and regula- 
tions to be approved by the State Education Department, and dis- 
continue the Regents’ Diploma. 

2. End the Regents’ Examinations as graduation tests, and 
transform them into examinations designed to discover the weak 
spots in curriculum or teaching. 

A report of the Regents’ Examination Committee of the High 
School Teachers Association made in December, 1939 which was 


based on a tabulation of responses from teachers of Regents sub- 
jects to a questionnaire indicated the following: 


Reponses % 
teaching more effective. 393 35.5 


teaching less effective. 583 52.7 
o effect on methodology. 130 11.8 


l. Regents have made 
- Regents have made 
3. Regents have had n 





—_—_—_—__..__. 


1106 100.0 


€ abolition of 


Regents’ Examinations 
Y Dasic Premise 5 


1s that the Examinations serve no purpose which 
school examinations, city-wide 


Sta inati : 
bigs te examinations of a special nature. 


of t E aa 
can stan © reasons indicated for 


Searchi ‘ z e a 
worth-while t E Scrutiny, To Prove this point, I think it would be 


e 0 ex 1 . 

*aminations y ae the purposes or values ascribed to the 
Xaminatio uch sources as the Regents’ Inquiry, the Regents’ 

Re ii Ommittee of f = 
§€nts? . of th 


w xaminat; e H S T A, and the Committee on 
to anal te th, aig of the High School Principals’ Association 

e ee 
mente ; taminations provide a base 
and Universi? States do not have Reg 
ties accept students from t 


for college entrance require- 
ents’ Examinations. Colleges 
hese states by making use of 
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the students’ records of educational ee or oy means of oy 
lege entrance examinations. As a matter of Fog e Eight Year 
Study pointed out that certain colleges e- A “et Regenty 
credit accepted students without such credit wi i eneficial result, 
for the colleges involved. It is true that many colleges and Univers. 
ties prefer to use uniform state-wide examination results as ą basis 
for their admission of students, but their position should not Serye 
to dominate a state educational system, Unless the Examinations 
have some fundamental value, their use as college entrance qualifica. 
tions provides no justification for their continuance, 

2. The Examinations provide a means of establishing State-wide 
norms of educational achievement—Careful preparation, administra. 
tion, evaluation, and comparison of Regents Examination results 
may serve as a basis for establishing state-wide norms of educational 
achievement. However, there is no necessity for giving examinations 
in a wide variety of subject-matter fields on a semi-annual basis in 
order to determine such norms. Examinations of a broader or nar- 
rower scope, depending upon what the State Education Department 
wishes to test, may be given at less frequent intervals and to a 
smaller but thoroughly adequate cross-section of students to establish 
norms. Furthermore, there is wide educational disagreement on the 
need for norms of achievement in subject-matter fields. Implied 1m 
the argument for state-wide norms is the belief in the value of oie 
parisons of results of teachers, schools, and cities. There PS 
tainly little value in comparisons if such factors as the ing as 
background of students, the social background of students, seit 
educational achievements of students, the educational pis? 
teachers, the salary of teachers, the administrative Sg amar ect 
classes, the general physical conditions of rooms and a speci 
omic conditions of communities, the conditions obtaining Ad 
rooms, schools, or communities at the time of an examine rovidee! 
kind of supervision provided for teachers, the teaching a at e 
the amount of money available for education, etc., ad Ma the p 
weighed and evaluated. We have not compared carefully x g put 
we do not compare carefully in the present, and I fear it aa at r 
of a burden to carry Regents’ Examinations on the preni t poo 
may compare carefully in the future; assuming, of Ee ead ption 
parisons are efficacious. It is my personal opinion that ; je sis 
which recognize the levels of achievement on a schook wide jev 
of inestimably greater value than those which set stat 
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of achieve sinations serve as a vehicle for promoting standards 
3, The 


One of the more serious charges to be made against 
of achievemen ‘nations is that, in many subject fields, they have 
Regents Sa aes now being used to set standards of achievement 
been on in all classes in all schools in all cities of the state. 
for all S$ 


tors have come to realize that the only valuable standard of 

a e is the one which the individual student may reasonably 
aaue TT manifestly impossible to set a standard of achievement 
net state-wide test which may be considered fairly applicable to 
all students taking the test. Why, therefore, foster the fiction that 
such a test may aid in setting a standard of achievement? We should 
take cognizance of the differences obtaining in departments, schools, 
communities, and cities by permitting local school officers, with the 
assistance of the State Education Department, to set up effective 
standards of achievement for their own communities and schools. 
Broad objectives may be set by the state, but specific standards should 


be set by the school or community within which the whole range of 
student abilities is recognized, 


4. The Examinations serve 


students’ efforts—It should be u 
nation has a reason for bein 


as a motivating device or prod to 
nnecessary to point out that no exami- 


edes g if its chief purpose is that of a motivat- 
& device. The effort which students give to a subject should be 


fost : . 

Which ad their needs and interests. A valuable examination is one 

vei. lata meets the needs and interests of students and which 
used for administrative purposes. Regents’ Examinations 


may be devised 
to se . . 
and city-wide id Tve the ends indicated, but so may class, school, 


Z E'xaminati 
. rons m 
visors, and adm; ay be used 


Wrei as a guide to teachers, super- 
aminations indi tors—Proponent 


ie , s of the use of Regents’ Ex- 

Way to the Po their value in serving as guideposts which point 
mate field Nt ouni for study or learning in the subject- 
recall brief. a € answer to their position may properly and 


to an exploration en should follow and not lead the 
Subject matter 
r wn . j 
ne curri . 
ka fo e gui dine F Syllabi, and courses of study obviate the 
hei ie x meh of examinations. If we wish to improve 
y, » “St uS improve the curricula, syllabi, and courses 


e 
*aminat; ; 
Ons = e 
'mprove teaching methods—It is 


a sorry 
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examination which must be supported for its A as in improving 
teaching methods. There should be no examination needed to brs 

tors to a realizati 8 
teachers, supervisors, and administra On of the valu. 
of constant refinement and improvement of teaching. I think it is safa 
to assume that the overwhelming majority of all teachers take pride 
in their work and work to the best of their ability without the dupi. 
ous value of a prodding Regents’ Examination. A minor addition t 
this refutation is needed, however, for those who are Convinced that 
the final fillip in spurring teachers onward to improved methodol 
is an examination. The addition is merely the fact that school or 
city-wide examinations may always be used as adequate replacements 
for the Regents’ Examinations in this respect. l 

7. The Examinations may effect improvement in teachers’ stand. 
ards—The answer made concerning the value of Regents’ Examim. 
tions as a guide to teachers, supervisors, and administrators may be 
applied here, as may the answer concerning the value of the Exami- 
nations in improving teaching methods. It is true that examinations 
may point out weak spots in the course of study or in teaching, but 
-such weak spots may be more readily determined by careful observa- 
tion, analysis, and evaluation of local conditions by local teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators. Moreover, there is nothing about 
Regents’ Examinations which would provide them with more diag: 
nostic powers than school or city-wide examinations. The answé 
to improvement of teaching standards or to improvement of iam 
lies, I believe, in the money available for setting up a satis 
educational system in which teacher training, school plants and ir 
ties, research and experimentation, staff salaries, good public 1 life 
tions, and improved community economic, social, and politic 
all play a part. gnist 
8. The Examinations may encourage general review and "g ala 
tion of material—General review and organization of a dy: if 
Properly encouraged by means of an adequate course of "yl 
the State Education Department provides a worth-while 4 cours! 
with attainable broad goals, if the city or school works caer inab 
of study within the broad boundaries of the syllabus with asson” 
specific goals, I believe the teachers and supervisors may ae en 
to have the ability to work adequately within these guides review 
Providing the necessary organization of material and ene 3 
At the risk of being repetitious, I must say that here 15 A test we 
which does not support the giving of a test. Even ! 
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EXA MINATI ON 
examination procedures are available which can do 

valuable, many d do it better than Regents’ Examinations. 

the same thing an tions may suggest needed changes or modifica- 

9, The ee e I am conservative in my beliefs, but it is 
tions 1 mae putting the cart before the horse is an outmoded 
my os teaching one’s destination. If our intent is to suggest 
rP “ications of syllabi, then let us use the suggestions of 
ee iach parents, administrators, supervisors, experts, and 
te or of the world in which we live. After our suggestions have 
been set down tentatively, we may use a test or series of tests to vali- 
date our syllabi. These experimental tests need not, of course, be 
Regents’ Examinations. In no event should we have to wait for test- 
ing on a State-wide level to discern needed changes in syllabi. 

10. The Examinations are an aid to the evaluation of students’ 
work—It must be conceded that Regents’ Examinations do serve as 
an aid in the evaluation of students’ work. 

It cannot be conceded, as a corollary, that the Examinations pro- 
vide a completely impersonal standard of marking. While the major 
premise must be admitted, it is necessary only to point to the innu- 
i ne = possible sources of good evaluating devices which 
the wor, n E ii than a state-wide examination in measuring 
flush tise ee = a class, school, or community to negate the 

e examination. As a single example, Greene, 


Measurement and Evaluation in the 


consi 
iy iderably more assurance of their applicability to 
ating . us O sum up the R ? . . 

; egents’ Examinations are an evalu- 


e ma r 3 è ge . 
tter means Y provide, or are already providing, consider- 


of evaluati 
an e ‘ha ng the work 
Within q, @Minations are of students. 


ma School op a means for articulating grades of work 
the ĉarlier ag athe hg: on by different ibe he point 
, choot Jectives, and kes, ue of syllabi provided by the state with 
with specifie i a of study Provided by the community or 
J€ctives within the broad outline of the syllabi, 
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be used to advantage here. There is no doubt that a ie 
pa Sa i ity may be imposed throughout the “i 
jacket kind of uniformity may e aeie ike state by 
uniform examinations which would assist in articulating work withi, 
: ls. 
ee a vack-mloendl were desirable, however, its aid t 
lation may be attained and surpassed by carefully prepare 
and courses of study. The disastrous effects of such uniform; ) 
however, are the strongest reasons against providing for articulation 
by means of a test. The goals and objectives of subj ect matter should 
provide the bases for articulation, and not a state-wide examination 
mE The Examinations are a device for making scholarship awards 
—While the Regents’ Examinations have been used and are still 
being used as a basis for scholarship awards, there is evidence, some 
of it from our own State Scholarship procedures, to prove that more 
suitable devices may be used for scholarship purposes. These supe- 
rior devices include specific scholarship tests, educational records, 
IQ scores, reading test scores, interviews, and teachers’ ratings. 
13. The Examinations are a frame within which effective testing 
techniques may be devised and evaluated—lIt is true that Regents 
Examinations are prepared by authorities in each subject field and 
that they may afford a valuable testing ground for new techniques 
and procedures. Unfortunately, however, the fact that the rine 
nations are state-wide militates against their use as an pas. i 
testing procedure. As a matter of fact, changes have been ne 
duced in the Regents’ Examinations only after such changes st 
been tested and found useful elsewhere. It is true, moreover, al 
a state-wide examination is not the kind of vehicle which A a 
suited for testing and evaluating new techniques. Even here, Bni 
fore, it is considerably more effective to use class, school, zi ' 
or special examinations than the state-wide, regularly schedu 
amination. s ties i 
Basically, I believe, the fault of the Regents’ Examinatlo n ition 
their lack of adaptability to local community and school “a to 
This lack of adaptability causes many schools and m ot rps 
attempt to fit their students to the examinations and, in € n y This 
the entire school curriculum or, at least, many courses of st bas of 
mind you, at a time when the prevailing philosophy '° e tude! 
fitting the school curriculum to the needs and abilities mi curti” 
A serious phase of the rigidity which is forced upon sch 
52 
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O articy. 
d syllabi 








U aini 
pxAMINATIOY eagre amount of experimentation and 
item orn “end edah evident in our a 
earch sof aed schools have shown considera p 
“hoofs. P ppa educational philosophy than pa ° , 
es of a lag oe nat of this lag, I contend, may be attribute 


Is. ; Baki oie, 
secondary ipaa r scheduled, state-wide examinations 
to a series o 


“ant failings of the Regents’ Examinations may be found 
rani by college authorities as a basis for college entrance, 
in their ra i pi e school administrators as a graduation 
a von, and in their misuse by teachers and supervisors as evalu- 
a ronl to none. It might be noted here that student 
ani difficulties such as cramming, coaching, and aii 
because of examination conditions may be alleviated by ea oli = 
of Regents’ Examinations, but cannot be wholly eliminated if forma 
examinations of any kind exist. 


It is my belief that any formalized testing schedule may, over a 
period of time, fall heir to many of the distressing accompaniments 
of the Regents’ Examinations. If this be true, what kind of adequate 
testing process is available for use which can serve 
students, teachers, and a 
Regents’ system ? 


the needs of our 
dministrators and avoid the failures of the 


The following Suggestions are made as tentative Proposals looking 
toward the Improvement of 
and 2 have b 


e Ti SSestion 3 comes d 
egents piny, Suggestion 4 is my o irectly from 
tations to naan should be responsible for its 


Will mea, ens, should ima Possibly with the advice and help 
Te € a system of a ` 
evaluate y Ot examinations which 
Stic achiey 


ement ° 
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These examinations should not be terminal or final é 
nor should they be given each term nor each year, 
need for them is indicated. . 

3. Base high school graduation on readiness to leay 
judged by local school officers in accordance with rules 
tions to be approved by the State Education Departme 
continue the Regents’ Diploma. 

4. Prepare examinations under the aegis of the New 
Board of Regents to be given at the completion of speci 
work, to be administered by teachers and schools when 
see fit, for the purposes of experimentation and research. 
of such tests should be adequately analyzed and publicized 
means of evaluation become ever better. 


xaminat 


lon 
but rath S, 


© school, 
and Te z 


nt, and dis. 


York State 
fic units of 
and if they 
The results 
So that our 


CNOCAN 


TYRANNY OF OPINION 


Protection . . . against the tyranny of the magistrate is not 
enough; there needs protection also against the tyranny of the pre- 
vailing opinion and feeling; against the tendency of society to impose, 
by other means than civil penalties, its own ideas and practices as 
rules of conduct on those who dissent from them; to fetter the de- 
velopment, and, if possible, prevent the formation, of any individuality 
not in harmony with its ways, and compel all characters to fashion 
themselves upon the model of its own. There is a limit to the legiti- 
mate interference of collective opinion with individual independence; 
and to find that limit, and maintain it against encroachment, is a r 
dispensable to a good condition of human affairs, as protection against 
political despotism. 


—John Stuart Mill, in “On Liberty 


C9), 


TOLERANCE got 
_ I believe that racial extractions and color hues atid forms © is not 

ship become secondary to what men can do. The American ee 

as concerned with a first baseman’s Pigmentation as it is with the eld- 


of his swing, the dexterity of his slide, the gracefulness of hIS ieke 
ing or the speed of his legs, —Branch 


wet 
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-qpe Art of Teaching 


y SJEGEL 


prospect Heights 


j l 
High Schoo p 
hing? The question can be — 
) rincip 
one by seeking to — ni t princit - 
* amon 

z ie le Se be seeking to illustrate from your 
00 


dike; the other | found to con- 
Socrates to T a your own speci lty what you have 
own experience 


OE hing. 
' ve and inspiring teac s 
pr -— to the first method, I should say that good teaching 
s 


h the following characteristics : 


itutes good teac 


Bowing brie 
s associated W 
(1) personality which is vivid yet well balanced 
(2) scholarship which is deep yet not pedantic 
(3) sympathy which is kindly but not sentimental 

(4) 


4) tolerance which displays good will but not wishy-washi- 
ness 


(5) a sense of planning which is perspicacious without killing 
spontaneity 


(6) order which is efficient but not picayune 
(7) humor which is 


As to the second met 
trade and that is What 


history teacher m 


well seasoned yet not malicious or trivial 


hod: I am a teacher of histo 


. That i 
Pm supposed = a Day 


to know most about. 


ust > 
“ory. He must not be les oF all be convinced of the values of 
ie ot weakness, co : i — teacher I once knew who in 
alte in » COntessed that h “he. 
‘nything he wag teachin € could not see the slightest 
MORE 
LIGH 
losoph e 
i S history ine p= all have a well thought out phi 
Use in gf = tsa most of us o have some j r 
1 
You vil Ing j m nd ny of our Pupils wh F ideas of 
tion, a uncoy i amine the Or even O can't see any 
ii ‘ Most egregio irdest Notions, the hice Short interval and 
deag nt > task ‘TOrs to which they “rroneous assump- 
Sonat light, to _anightened history — i cling, It 
“Bt ang and Withos -> 224 teach “r to drag these 
mpl 


u 00 IS Pupils to disc 
© that the k much heat and to ¢ a 


USS them 
at least by 
Coking at a 


SS 
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i ithin the frames WB 
question ; always, of course, W1 vork of the Re, ; 
democratic society. 


THE PRESENT THROUGH THE PAST. We, an 
I mean all teachers of what may roughly be classed as the ot 
ties,” must show our pupils how the past has a way of contin ni 
impinging on the present, how no problem is soluble without is 
ence to its origins in time. We may even adopt the perhaps ext, et 
view of so eminent a sociologist as Barnes who says that « the x 
of the student of history is to abolish history,” thus reducing i 
historian to the role of a psychoanalyst of culture. If it iş ie x 
right way, no great harm will result. Teach them to search T 
the truth. “Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall set YOu free” 
Yet with all our brave display of scientific attitudes and Suspende] 
judgment, etc., we must not forget to make history vivid. 


dibya 


HISTORY THAT LIVES. I had occasion to listen to a po 
fessor of history recently who quoted the famous Mr. Dooley (ce 


ated by Finley Peter Dunne) on this point. “I see, Mr. Hennessey, | 


says Mr. Dooley in an Irish brogue which I will not attempt to im 
tate, “where a new history of Greece and Rome has just come ot 
I don’t believe a word of it. The trouble with all these histories b 
that they show what civilizations died of but not what they la 
of. Give me a history that’ll show people living, and eating, and na 
ing a living, and making love, and getting drunk, and dy mes F 
you'll have a history I’ll believe in, then and not until then. h 
While we need not overemphasize, having due regard -= A d 
and sensitivities of our pupils, the seamy and more squalid $ 
history, we must make it vivid, alive, show how it eapite i 
people with problems sometimes startlingly similar to our ON is 
relate these problems to our own age; we must draw coll cc dP 
analogies, parallels, parables. I don’t say that I always Z 
doing all these things, but that’s what I try to do. ‘ad eo 
I try to draw the past in big broad splashes. Never pete pe 
petty details. Of course, our pupils must pass examinat to ps 
lies one of the chief difficulties of present day teaching : pe 
the curriculum up to date, eliminating the obsolete but 


essential and fundamental. ý 
oÀ 


; ast 
THE DRAMATIC. Nothing is more important 1” the 
56 
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ful teaching than a sense of the dramatic. The teacher should be 
cess d actor and, like a good actor, should be able to put on a good 

00 Let our pupils shudder over the horrors of the slave trade, 
show: ageries of an Ivan the Terrible or Genghiz Khan, let them 
us a and Jefferson glare at each other in hatred at a cabinet 
a (even while respecting each other). It won’t hurt if you call 
Aaron Burr a scoundrel (or words to that effect). Burr won’t mind. 
He's dead. 

But—for contemporary problems we should do exactly the oppo- 
site. In discussing the great issues of the day let our rule be: More 
light and less heat. ` 

I look upon the ideal teaching process as a synthesis of all the 
arts. Make use of the cinema, the stage, dramatization, music, paint- 
ing, poetry, even dancing wherever possible. Some day that will be 
achieved. 

In the meantime, make use of whatever comes to hand. All is grist 
for the mill. Use Beethoven to illustrate Napoleon, Delacroix to 
illustrate the Revolution of 1848, Thomas Hood for the Industrial 
Revolution, Earle Robinson and Walt Whitman for Abraham Lincoln 
and so on. Fill our schools with paintings ; replenish the record libra- 


ries; obtain the best movies available for school use; stage pageants ; 
bring in books, newspapers, magazines. 


ae i UN. Let the teacher be fierce as a lion, as gentle as the 
__ © dove, as stern as Rhadamanthus, as playful as a lamb. And 


w ' : 
i all that, let him be interesting and have a good time with the 
udents. They'll respond. | 


CNOA 


, WHEN TO STOP 
Britain’s 


of advice Lord Halifax attributes his success in speaking to a bit 
Churchill sug wt, by Winston Churchill. “It's quite simple 
You have to say A friend of my father’s once told me: ‘Say what 


. and wł . ti cal 
“nding, Sit down. ” ien you come to a sentence with a gane ae 
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The Antiquarian’s Corner ; 
The Eternal Parent RE 


Last month the Antiquarian brought to your notic 
by schoolboys asking for money. In this Corner the 
include a few parental replies to such letters. 

Edward Webster, son of the great Daniel, seemed to be a i 
stant need of money when he was at school and college, His =a i 
letters are not included in the collection available to the Antiqu poy 
but his father’s answers are. Here is one of them: mod i 


Ae few len 
tiquar, N 
Warian ie 


r bA D 
PE a 


“I will endeavor to send you a little mon 


ey ina Gee 
few days. 


“In the meantime, I return your letter, in which = 
you will find as many errors, as you see marks. ; a 
“There are misspellings; eS 
“There is no tolerably correct punctuation, Bie 
“There are instances, in which sentences, after bona 
are begun with small letters; and words, : Ea ji 


which should have begun with large letters, are E 
begun with small ones.” r oa 
Daniel Webster himself seems to have been over-precise in the 
use of commas. His own system of punctuation is peculiar by ou 
standards. However, it is interesting and heartening for us, especially 
for teachers of English who are in present despair, to note that it 
must have been just as difficult then, more than 100 years ago, fo! 
youngsters to grasp the mechanics of English writing. Then as noi 
the letters of schoolboys, even of those educated privately, were A 
of errors. The little boy in Egypt erred, according to the commen ie 
tor, as mentioned last month. The college boy attending Tulane ™ 
many technical errors only last year. Then as now, writing came 
to the schoolboy, no matter what his age or training! t have 
When Edward Webster was a student at Dartmouth, he mus 
asked for a great sum of money, so much that the request $ 


° i j 
his father. In a letter dated September 8, 1838, Daniel 
thundered at his son in the following: 


p ; pd me W’ 
Your letter, respecting your private affairs, has caus 
great grief. I am 


é nir 
shocked, not only at the folly & guilt of y e ft 
such a debt, but at the misrepresentations which you mus 


4 


* Letters of Daniel 


Co., New York: 1902 
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made; as you have always told me that you owd nothing, 
eatedly means I furnished were not competent to discharge. Your 
which the remained several days, unanswered, because I have not 
letter has my mind what answer to give. My first feeling was to 
made a you from College, & to let you take care of yourself 
i But your letter shows an apparent spirit of repentance, 
aw says sure that I could trust that, I might be induced to over- 
s the enormity of your misconduct. But how can I be sure that 
you have now told me the whole truth? How can I trust your pres- 
ent statements? Besides, how was this debt created? Was it by gam- 
ing, or other immoral habits, or by mere thoughtlessness, & folly?” 


x * x 


Daniel Webster then directed his son to answer at once. Final 
action would depend on the boy’s explanation of the manner in 
which he had contracted the debt. 

On September 13 Edward answered. It is amusing to read what 
the needs of a Dartmouth collegian were a century ago. 


“You wish to know how the debts were contracted,” the letter 


w prefatory remarks about the young man’s 
feelings of sorrow. 


| “I will tell you the truth now. 
twas by gaming? It was not 
life, nor do I think I ever sha 
as far as that if an 
oy: did. A good deal is for such t 
y cigars, candy, pantaloons chip 
nd some wi ; 


ine a very little of which I can sa ith a clear con- 
scien y wn 
ble ce I drank myself, riding on 


asure, and I q horseback and other ways for 
e. The only ; ESOT to Say very few of the articles were of any 
) om ? “mmoral thing I have purchased is wine, the students 
e a of these debts were contracted have graduated, so 

not be the same temptations if I would yield to them, 

“] shou] Pik, of a firm resolve I hope I never shall. 

Mber TY Sorry to be taken away from college, but if you 
been bin Should be willing to go, with the education you have 


You say that you don’t know but 
, for I never gambled for a cent in my 
ll, for I never could have been led away 
y one had tried me, for I detest the practice and 
hings as nuts & raisins, crock- 


men, backgammon boards, knife 


: give me and my bodily strength I feel I pare 
10 nop» : e care of myself. If I do not improve upon t à 
ban of it; f iy ask for any further indulgence, and as to the money 


nY means by keeping school or in any other way ; 
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ae r 


, . X, Wy 

could make that up to you in a measure or in full I shouig be» 

h to do so... ; y 
“The father paid and forgave and Edward didn’t ha 


eo 
college to enter teaching. About ten years later he died of on 
3 u 


and illness during the war in Mexico. 


* x $ 


Edward, My Son 


Another Edward caused his father distress by a re 
money. However, he wanted money to obtain what every 
should desire—books. 

On June 22, 1820 Lyman Beecher wrote to his son Edward 
Yale :** ý 

“Your learned letter, with much deterioration of chirography, cam 
safe to hand. As money was the most urgent point of concern, and | 
had none, and can get none, I was in no haste to reply. 

“The books for which you subscribed you must decline to take, i 
they will let you off. I cannot buy even the most necessary books for 
my own use; and our economy must be absolutely close and constan 
or I shall be obliged to take you from college. I say this, not becaut 


quest for 
Schoolboy 


you are prodigal, but because it is literally true, as you must knon $ 


from knowing what my resources are, and what my exp hi : 
books you need you may get at H—’s; sccond-hand books, if yo 
find them in good preservation. 


“The money necessary to your present use I shall send nats 
as I can get any; until which, those you owe must do a I ee $0. 
and you must do as I do, endure the mortification of telling “: 0 
Your clothes you will please tie up in a pocket-handkere : mi 
send home to be washed, and returned the same week. Sen ted 
Monday, and they will be returned on Friday. I have contrat 
Parks, the stage-driver, to bring and return them. This anay 
will save four dollars and more...” a 

Edward, the brother of Harriet Beecher Stowe, beca™® hy: 
editor and clergyman, in spite of his deteriorated chirogr4P y 


Morris ROSENBLUM Samuel J: Tilden High 


= v 
of L j 
** This letter by Edward Beecher was written in Latin. A. ty pia” 
Beecher’s answer may be found in The Friendly Croft, ae . 
Deering Hanscom. The Macmillan Company, New York: 


got 
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High Points 
IRENGTHENING DEMOCRACY IN THE SCHOOLS 
5 


rs generally applauded Dr. Jansen’s speech on democracy 
to the entire staff on the last day of the school term. 
in education rtainly marked a new epoch in our educational system. 
This speech ao cially significant to this writer not only because it 

It was i e necessity for teaching an understanding and a respect 
a processes but also because it stressed the need for 


Teache 


It is very important that children “should acquire an intelligent. 


understanding of our way of life. Through knowledge of such 
documents as the Mayflower Compact, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, President Washington’s To Bigotry No Sanction letter, Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg Address and more recently, the Report on Civil 
Rights made to President Truman, our students should be imbued 


died.” 


FROM THE GROUND UP. It is, however, equally important 
as Dr. Jansen indicates that children are enabled to experience 
democratic living through “participating in the formation of rules 
and regulations for orderly, friendly, and democratic living.” In this 
ie we develop what the Superintendent calls the “democratic spirit.” 
ne : develop the democratic spirit or personality the child 
Jansen aero and experietice democratic situations. As. Dr. 
among pupils a ci mus” teach him that differences of opinion 

e classroom can be reconciled by orderly discussion. Voting in 
Tespect for i oe both the acceptance of majority rule and a 

i Tea i mions of the minority. .. . To achieve a:democratic 
e idii m the classroom there must be a genuine regard 
er of a gei his desire to seek security as a functioning 

group. 


ER 
stos Phere rs aD) However to 


secure a completely democratic 
free t the cl 


ve,» Voice thei “asstoom teachers must also feel secure and 

k in t is ` Opinions on matters of school policy. Dr. Jansen s 

: he se ool on are surely worthy of commendation. He says, 

a tunities sy of then saf ely omit teacher-supervisory planning. 

Pupils, to “st be provided for teachers and supervisors, as well 
actice democracy in our schools.” 


6l 


with the principles for which many great Americans have lived and 
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TEACHER COUNCILS. Fortunately in man 
throughout the city such teacher-supervisor planni 
on. A recently completed survey (by this writer indicate 
teacher councils or their counterparts exist to a large extent that 
senior high schools. Their effectiveness and uti}; ; "th 
depending mostly on the attitude of the Principal, Th Widely 


r 
ng has be Schoo) 


ty vary p, 


. . a ę ' 
high schools the number of functioning committees are few ae 
the elementary schools they are a rarity. The survey also ne ein 


that in many schools problems relating to school mai 
pupil relationships, teacher-supervisor relationships, 
community relationships had been solved through the de 
cess of discussion and the resolving of differences, 
As was reported in this journal last June, one School solved th 
sore problem of the rotation of building assignments for teachers, 
It took many long hours sitting around a table discussing and eyaly. 
ating with much give and take. When a final solution was agreed 
upon the teachers were greatly pleased. To those teachers who had 
actively worked on the committee there came a deeper understanding 
of some of the problems the administration faced in making thes 


MO0Cratic pro- 


assignments and to all teachers came a better feeling of. security | 


and trust. 


POOL EXPERIENCES. Shortly after the findings of this i 
mittee were reported in Hicu Points the writer was informed tha 
the same problem had been worked out in several other schoo a 
Precisely the same manner. It would seem advisable, theretoties 
establish some means of enabling teachers to pool their info 
and experiences in these matters so that we could benefit e 35 
other’s experiences in democratic living. They might also S€ hile 
an incentive to spur other schools to try this extremely W° bs 
and satisfying democratic experience. Perhaps they might Ree roti 
for realizing Dr. Jansen’s hope: “to see the extension of CO ce 
teacher-supervisor activity in all matters of prof essional € 


“nl 
LIVING DEMOCRACY, As Dr. Jansen has so well stated, ndi" 


when the climate of a school reflects cooperation and mul id 


ngs 
standing in its classroom procedures, its curricular of nee if 
extracurricular programs, its teacher-supervisor relationships | | 
school-parent relationships—can democracy be strengthene™ ocho 
VINCENT KASSENBROCK Fort Hamilton Hie 
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Policies, teacher. | 


THE STENOGRAPHY FIRST ASSISTANT IN THE 
VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 


OGRAPHY. The recent policy of appointing first assistants 
STENO nal schools in stenography and typewriting offers. inter- 
to on a and opportunities for laying the groundwork of a 
pars a m. The present writer was confronted with a novel situa- 
_ i e vocational division. His attempts to solve the problems 
yh him may be of some slight help to others working along 
similar lines. The older academic division had certain guideposts, 
such as Regents’ examination, and a fairly rigid schedule based 
upon the experience of many years. In the vocational division, the 
first assistant has greater leeway in developing a system-of voca- 


tional competence with the cooperation of the teachers in his depart- 
ment. 


FLEXIBILITY. Since the vocational student is not compelled to 
meet a formal State examination, it is possible to place more stress 
upon his or her needs in seeking a job. Curricula may be more flex- 
ible; courses of study can be laid out to meet the terminal needs of 
the student even before graduation. Certain possible combinations 
of study, such as the integration of courses in typewriting and 


business machines can make the business pupil more valuable to a 
Prospective employer. 


Tamount task of 


d Ki i the first assistant is to improve instruction 
and to establish definite an 


is supervision, Th d uniform standards for the teachers under 
nts and the * -nese standards must meet the abilities of the stu- 
€ establishm requirements of prospective employers. This involves 
ine and Miira of routine procedures, a testing program, discip- 
through °ry control. The morale of the staff can be enhanced 


t ens 
teachers ng table distribution of tasks, and the assignment of 
. i Ccor a sd . E: ë 
their inclinations nce with their equipment and, so far as possible, 


HAND 
and S ® meet this problem, the writer, with the advice 
Writin a aan of his staff, prepared two handbooks on type- 
e al Procedures respectively. The preparation of 

: contents “PProximately six months. Most decisions as 
erg ere and regulations were reached by unanimous consent; 
my dissenting fecal ference of opinion, the majority ruled, but 


Sr was given full opportunity to explain his 


fa 
a handbo 
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© Dp lpg Ss ee meet er gl 


point of view. The active debate brought out many points and mo: 
fications which otherwise would have been overlooked, 3 i 
course of education in itself for all concerned and assured the - a 
dial cooperation of the entire staff. Each teacher was happy bees 
he had contributed his share to a joint undertaking. Se 

The first topic taken up was the unification and standa 
of instruction in typewriting. Each conference was dey 
different phase of the subject. Every participant was inf 
month in advance of the topics to be discussed to clarify h 
on the subject. The difference phases of the instructional program 
were presented by individual teachers. After lively argument, we 
evolved a plan, subject to such changes as experience may suggest, 

The Table of Contents of the handbook embraces the following 
subjects : 


1. Uniform marking scale 

2. Uniform heading 

3. Centering 

4. Accuracy tests 

5. Ten-minute speed-copy tests 
6 

7 

8 

9 


ry, 1949) 


rdization 
Oted to a 
Ormed one 
iS thoughts 


. Word goals in ten-minute speed-copy tests 
. Setup for arranged letters 


. Form, arrangement, and setup for unarranged letters 
. Envelopes 


10. Carbon copies 
11. Tabulation 
12. Invoices 


13. Rules for syllabication 

14. Erasures tl 
The uniformity established enables the teacher to know ri 
what knowledge the pupil has acquired in previous classes. ies 
pupil is not compelled to adapt himself to the personal idiosy aie 
of each teacher as he Passes to different grades. Teachers p 
happy because they do not have to re-teach; students are H 
because they do not have to re-learn. 


' iting 

5 accordance with recent research in the field of tyP wes 
<rasing is introduced in the second year. Battery tests, r pula 
two or three days i 


(including speed and accuracy COPY!98 |. are 
tions, letter arrange a BES : ) 


r 
ments, bonus paragraphs for perfect = 
given three times a term, 


f 
dy ® 
The latter part of the handbook maps out courses of SU, ion 
six grades of typewr iting. More time than in the academi< 
can be devoted to 'ypewriting for students unwilling Of 
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sTEN ogRAPAY Grades Five and Six, known as Advanced Type- 
gra 


e : iali nature. 
; ite kenisi ofa highly pee a 

riting, h term stress 1S 1a1 on timed p : . 
wi hout the fitt ‘nvoices can be produced in a specified 
velopes, a mal copying is included to increase 
time. Solid, enS Chmniilatiis speed tests, erasing on multiple 
jd and accura oF errors are part of the program. 
carbons, ne typewriting presents, by means of the problem 

The sixth <n 4 a of business situations which arise in 
or project =" N The object is to develop traits and skills essential 
x ern office worker: initiative, judgment, cooperation, 
vendabilty, accuracy and efficient work habits. An attempt is 
made to confront the student with a challenging problem each week. 
In both of these advanced grades emphasis is placed on mailability. 
Erasures are acceptable if they meet business standards. Poor 
erasures are penalized by deducting 10%. 

The second handbook, Shorthand Procedures, encompasses a wider 
held and presents more difficult problems. Unlike the academic divi- 
sion, the vocational school offers the student a choice between Gregg 
and Pitman shorthand. This makes it incumbent upon the first assis- 
lant to familiarize himself with the textbooks and su 
oa oi Pa systems. The testing program gave the writer many 
iit See Percentages and figures chased each other in the 

Program was worked out. 
te standardizes: ) 
S for students and teachers in every grade. 


2. The dai 
Sane sieni content for class work in the form of a typical daily 
. r elementary and advanced classes. 


finimum š 
letters and the oo imum term goals (speed in dictation, the length of 
in the syllabic intensity). 
& pro +e š 
tem for en i providing three uniform examinations during the 
elementary — asses and, in addition, weekly examinations for 
short forms, setericag i escribes the content of each test with regard to 
AXES error penalties, a, tabulations, carbon copies and envelopes; 


nation, an ssigns a definite value to each part of the ex- 
lar to that adopts a uniform si a 


f . . s. 
i Daily 3 of the Regents, gn tor different types of errors simi 


. assignm EZ. a 
from ] S, p aoe l ents comprising isolated words, short forms, 
Co, Dghand int, Prate shorthand, cities, states. and transcription 
ptses : Into Shorthan a ’ ' 
asi Udy fo 
Will t Ourse iş še k S Snentary classes in Pitman and Gregg. (The 
adopted as soo r titman students, The revised edition of Gregg 


n as it is available. At the present time, a maxi- 


fear steno 


manly en 


pplementary 


wa 


crt 


(a 
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mum vocabulary of the one thousand commonest Words js the a 
teaching Gregg shorthand in the elementary classes, ) basis 
The foregoing represents the efforts of one departm na a 
tional school to establish at least a tentative standard jn li Vo, | 
commercial needs. Presumably, as more first assistants ied € Wit | 
in the vocational division, they will collaborate to improve the | 
gestions here outlined. It is to be hoped that, eventually, out 
these endeavors will grow a unified code for the teaching of 
graphy and typewriting in the entire vocational d 
EDWARD R. GLEICHENHAUS 


of al | 
ivision, 


Bronx Vocational Hi z Sch 


WHAT MATHEMATICS FOR THE GENERAL STUDENT 
Indeed the high school student of mathematics has undergone a 
vital transformation. Statistically the change has been phenomenal. 
Approximately fifteen out of every twenty-five enter high school to- 
day as compared to one out of twenty-five several decades ago. Scho- 
lastically the change has been striking and unexpected. The rate of 
failure increased steadily for many years and continues to remit 
high at the present time. The average secondary school student of 
today is quite different from his predecessor. Unquestionably a major 
portion of the current crop of mathematics students would newt 
have survived the days when students who did not conform wet | 


promptly discharged, For in this group are included those (1) wW | 


are in school against their will and in some instances against the 

of their parents as well; (2) who expect and demand ei 3 
more tangible results from their educational labors; (3) who a 
been excessively coddled and are completely unaware of the ef dis: | 
process in successful learning ; and (4) who are intellectua yon | 


: tea 
honest and regard education as constant appeasement of the 
at all costs. 


STATUS QUO. Ye 
the most part, contin 
ing that each entrant 
only one of 


-syllabi { 
t present high school mathematics eee 
ue to be college preparatory. We 8° sho ti 
expects to go to college when statistics th 


and it’s up to us to p 


u 
, rove to them the value, both present p rii 
of our teachings, 


The answer to the challenge lies uy 





STUDENT- Smmm ; ; 
GENERAL of our syllabi. Have they kept in step with the chang- 
ination 
sh sien 
1 


. When the impact of the situation first hit 
TWO | Ses seen the reaction of teachers was one that could 
the field of ma as follows: Failures were declared unfit to study 
be summed aoe “Queen of the Sciences” was used as a screening 
ice out the academic undesirables. When the drift away 
agent eee ect became alarming, attempts to delete troublesome 
a followed. One syllabus after another was “watered down” 
i point where it was neither fish nor flesh. Then came the useful, 
remedial, everyday courses in arithmetic and in many instances their 
unceasing reference to so-called “real situations’ and nothing else. 
These have proved inadequate, for instead of employing the child’s 
“outside world” (which, incidentally, is far from being bountiful) 
as motivation material and proceeding from there to richer pursuits, 
the means became the end and the children were left with the im- 
pression that they had already experienced a maximum and not a 
mere fragment of life’s problems. Real conditions are excellent 
material for classroom use but only as a path to more abundant 
helds of appreciations, concepts and understandings. Remedial and 
everyday mathematics must not represent a complete program. 


NEEDS. What are th 
foremo 


Host he requires 


e needs of the General Student? First and 
watchful treatment of a failure-psychosis, a 
Second-rate aes by the acquisition of the reputation of being 
be Specially i dulled interest must be stimulated. Lessons should 
Proper develo “signed to Provide an enthusiastic setting for the 
him the Pe pea of his ego. Experiences in class should afford 
and Solve a yy to speak up and exhibit the ability to analyze 
fot himselg - oem He should be made to feel that he is thinking 
he Gener nature level, 
a aPpreciats athematics student should acquire some knowledge 
a th eats Of the use and power of mathematics and the reali- 
ae d n composite of the work of men of many cultures. 
hile lsure.ti y “use an appreciation of mathematics as a worth- 

a = activity and an appreciation and understanding 
and oh; ematical techni ; : of formulas 

Ic ques as experimentation, use 

ur ng leer nS. 


ed scholar needs an understanding of and skill in the 
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| 1949 gRAL STU = 
use of instruments of measurement, in the use of charts, 8Taphs a jui nd improved in every mr n ra ig informa- 
tables. He requires help in solving his own immediate quantita Gi garal interest is unhesitatingly imparted. Topics are not 
problems and the development of an understanding of ve tion 0 


iod of time than the attention span of the 
. © use of ught over a longer peri 
mathematics in the business and consumer worlds. He shoul ta 


err : d develop jass warrants ; NOT do they (ae ari F peli bi a yim 
an appreciation of the use of mathematics in his Present and future . + matter and procedure is the 3 - - Situa- 
ionship to government, insurance, banking and in Proper per. | the shop, industry, home, sports, eae BERIA SON te 
aasar Ei ae cae Per tions in items of a general cultural nature are included. Homework 
Within the limits of his ability the General Student needs fun | desire daily but regular and painstaking performances m 
tional competence in number concepts and relations, accuracy and | ei when small assignments are made. A day or two of review 
speed in fundamental operations, and problem solving. He should of a unit is permitted betes testing Mhusents are T ee ia ue 
be provided with corrective, remedial and enriched practice in these | questions for the examination. Above all, the work is not hastened. 
areas wherever the deficiency is clear. | The subject matter is treated leisurely. The syllabus IS not too 
Finally the nonacademically minded student needs constant direc- | lengthy or bulky. Teachers are encouraged to experiment to deter- 
tion in the development of respect for accuracy, neatness, orderliness, f 


mine the best methods of procedure and the most effective and satis- 
fying experiences. 


RECREATIONS. Another distinctive f 
inclusion of “Recreations.” “Tricks” 


are employed to prove that mathemati 


and systematic procedure and training in the development of self- 
reliance, perseverance and the attitude of suspended judgment. 


eature of the syllabus is the 


MUTUAL BENEFITS. Society needs the General Student, for (as they are called in class) 


a dynamic society needs citizens equipped to earn a living and care 


empl cs can be fun and a worth- 
for their families. It needs an alert citizenry capable of appreciating, Sa -ndak activity. They are of the familiar variety (the 
recognizing and understanding issues of the day. Society needs men i eo t i finding the day of the week of one’s birth, guess- 
and women able to understand and share in the responsibility of ir St3.1n varons ways, etc.) and are presented every three or 
good government, to manage business enterprises and to serve a | Atithn, "i Recreations stimulate the dulled interest of the student. 
ity in general. In addition there is the need for people who can aa in dene Een analy SIS, social verbal expression, group activity 
and understand the work of experts so that popular support can om living are combined in 


i d is à vital and sati 
achieved for worthy improvements and reform. Briefly, the nee atisf 


an enthusiastic setting to make 
mutual for the benefit of all. 


wa nterest in classwork grows. A 
to = i ce oe teacher and subject is developed. A willingness 
atics “Tricks” hon ST else the teacher Presents begins to manifest itself. 
New Utrecht a general ee | US inflati Pupils the power to mystify and perplex their friends 
a combination of the laudable feat ect | Students $ their egos and counteracting their failure complex. 
of the recent trends. Designed to ™ 


' active) emselves belonging to a group which “speaks up,” 
mically ely en : “ior group 
discontented group of nonacade * Problem Aan in think 


ing for itself and whose attempts to solve 
re genuine, 


ying experience. I 


A NEW SYLLABUS. At 
syllabus is evolving which is 
of the traditional and those 
the needs of that large and 
minded students, it includes 


user” 

es : the recreational, the ai ar spe OPIcs CO 

e remedial, the character-building aspects of mathemati ent te VERE 

i : s M of ir: D. Thie rear. In the first 
cifically emphasizes the proper development of the general it of With : this tenth year syllab course runs for — tag ke Soak 
from the instilling of a sense of belonging to the develop "Nsiderable Success + us, the following topics have itz 
the power of reflective thought. de 2 ri Slide Rule : d Inverse Variation 

e gue” 3, p 8arith 5. Direct and Invers 
BASIC PRINCIPLES. The teachers of the syllabus jg oa? 4 wlictometers 6. The Angle 
by a special set of basic Principles. Arithmetic competen¢ “cents and Percenta Aed 
ges 

68 


8. The Transit 
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9. The Vernier 

Splendid results have also been achieved in the second fs 


the following: 
1. Baseball Problems 5 Graphs 
2. Experimentation in Plane Geometry 6. Probability 


3 Area 7. The Rule of Pythagoras 
4. Solid Forms and Volumes 8. Installment Buying and Loan 
One of our teachers has successfully taught “Coordinate Systems 
Their Transformations and Mapping.” Another received favorable 
student response to “Conic Sections.” New cultural areas are con. 
stantly being tapped and, quite amazingly, those topics considered 
hitherto strictly taboo for the general student prove to be interesting 

as well as stimulating and the outcomes, sound and worth-while. 
Each topic is chosen in accordance with the basic requirement that 
it satisfy a need. “The Slide Rule” was selected to arouse interest 
in a novel and powerful tool of mathematics. The outcomes of this 
unit include the ability to round off numbers and calculate mentally 
and the appreciation of the decimal point. “Logarithms” was chosen 
to continue the development and appreciation of the decimal point and 
to train the student in the use of tables . . . and so on down the line. 
Lest the reader think he is once more being subjected to a barrage 
of shibboleths, platitudes and high-sounding words, the author wil 
refrain from listing the reasons for selecting each topic but will 
present rather, in outline form, the specific procedure in the teaching 
of two; “Percents and Percentages” and “Probability,” first and sec- 

ond term units respectively, 
“Percents and Percentages” 
recting a major weakness in th 
their utter confusion and mis 
percent or rate and Percentag 
such as the familiar interes 
Their similarity is then slo 
recognized that each proble 
Percentage.” These terms 
formula P=br 
work out exerc 


1949) 


m With 


is taught because of the need for a 
e background of our students; ene 
understanding of the concepts of ri 
e. First we start with simple MP 
t, commission and discount me a is 
wly and carefully discussed wi á 

m exhibited a “base,” a “rate d the 
are abbreviated to b, r and p 2 es t0 
thus informally derived. The class then ge í 
ises in baseball percentages, profits and 10s, *”, 
ments and taxes, etc. In every case the students thems¢ a are 
identify the three concepts, Then the rules for finding °° the 
evolved. Ultimately many see how the formula incorpo” yerl 


: a 
r may be surprised to learn th 


rules within itself. The reade 
70 








TUDEN te 
pnERAL $ roup will acquire such a thorough understanding 
members of ia they readily meet the challenge of finding the 

pts 


of the ed mes a baseball team has lost if its games won and 
5a 
qumber O 


rcent i aa obability” is taught for the purpose of developing 
The uni 


‘ation of the meaning and usefulness of the terms: 
an apprecis obability of an event = f/t (the number of favorable events di- 
l. pr 


ar ma e of an event = f/u (favorable = unfavorable) 


3, odds against an event = u/f 
We begin with exercises of the type: a) What is the probability 
that two coins, tossed at random, will both turn up heads? For one 
coin and three coins? b) What are the odds against picking an ace, 
a spade, a black card from a bridge deck? c) What are the odds 
against winning a raffle? In each problem the students list or describe 
the total, favorable and unfavorable number of events, and answer 


the three questions stated in the purpose. In the case of the coin 


problems the answers are verified approximately by having the pupils 
toss coins until a sufficient number 


what mathematics has to say 
» naturally, that up to now we 
ng the type of situation where f, u and t can be 


ual count. We then §0 on to discuss the type 


aoe as random sampling, scientific 
a imately the third type presents itself. 
matics Seton t and f cannot be dienaa ‘2 Well, mathe- 
E sy s > vartling discovery that meaningful solutions 
te og eD vere POssible—for example, what are the odds 
he that empse : winning the pennant next year? What are 
Can be Which the oe have beaten Louis? These are situa- 
aPpro imated “usions are meaningless unless t and f are or 
na N 
Jibu, CON 
bie S not dese tS The reader will note that although the 
matter i rich ae Students who plan college careers, the 
“Pts and contains little of the dull arith- 
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metical experiences which f requently tend to revive unpleas 
associations. Those who are teaching the course are constant aly 
ing, among other things, that 1) there are many splendid am, 
matical experiences that do not need an extensive and Tigoroys p, $ 
ground for the development of sound appreciations and id 
ings; 2) failure to achieve competence in one phase of math 
werk does not necessarily imply failure in another; and 3 i 
an abundance of worth-while mathematical material for all ae i 
enough to meet their needs and help better Prepare them fo, 3 ci 
ful living when they eventually take their places in j 


Society, 
ABRAHAM I, GOODMAN . New Utrecht High Scho 


F 
eb ry, Dy 


TStand, 
Ematicy 


TEACHING THROUGH LAUGHTER— 
THE USES OF A TAPE RECORDER 


About a year ago our school G.O. purchased a tape recorder, Wit, 
this instrument we have introduced several effective techniques int 
most of our subject areas. For while we use the machine chiefly i 


speech classes and in English classes, it has served other department 
as well in unique and vital ways. 


REMEDIAL SPEECH. The speech teachers have found the te 
corder especially valuable. They have evolved a procedure in rent 
dial classes which utilizes a fairly standard procedure. The patie? 
is as follows: 


is 
1. The teacher records a passage prior to the actual lesson. a 
a particular sound or a special aspect of speech is made n “4 
The teacher explains, in the usual procedure, the specific 5 
other aim) of the lesson. 1 and tae" 
Pupils Practice the sound in phrases and in sentences. Pup sie 
criticisms are rendered. 
4. Pupils are asked 


2. 


to 
ey: : oncept 
to record a brief passage similar m concer’ ial 


remah” y 
established aim of the period. As this is being done, the ould m 
the class Practices from texts or mimeographed sheets. y pate 


n 
a long, only part of the class may be asked to record 0 
y. 


yt © 
ecordings are played: back. Most spee wf 
tremely sensitive and catch even whispers. Thus, W that the i 
are mad . i extent d, fu 
made, the machine magnifies them to such an le 


_ w evea, o, 
invariably laugh (hence our title). As the errors are ™™ peit © 


. A 
more, the pupils are called upon to attempt to ie ort 
Incidentally, the Process of recording affords V i 


5. The individual r 
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papë RECORDES 


. „ent of poise; for some strange reason, most of the Students 
pia row hoarse with fright at the prospect of recording, A 
le a ot recording, however, tends to extirpate these timorous 


the : 

m 

> week 

reactions. | 

cher “interlards” every five recordings with his version of the 

The lan concept being taught. This serves as a constant, au dible ex. 
ae of the ideal (noblesse oblige!). 


ma 


The class and the teacher return to review and summarize the lesson 
“without the recorder. Unlike Shakespeare, we believe we can occa- 
sionally have too much of a good thing. 


~l 


General Remarks. 
l. At three different intervals during the term, com 
are made. These recordings can be compared wi 
serve for further diagnosis as well as for concret 


plete class recordings 
th each other and can 
e evidence of progress, 


2. Larger passages, by fewer pupils each time, are recorded as the term 
progresses, 


THER Dr 
#80 made fruitful, OR MENTS, F 


nal, 3 Wie of the recorder. Conversations of the pupils 
= en Played back, they reveal the weaknesses and 


Ngths of 
` pronunciati abularies. Once 
Mutua] re 8gerated P ations and vocabularies 


been *8Nition of emphasis given to the voice facilitates the 
ge Ad now oe Songs, poems and parts of plays have 
fully ly, the Scie amain as part of a treasury of vital material. 
Mi tana rogtame department has utilized the machine success- 
Fä Success and lessons have been recorded and presented 

X Deri 


oreign language classes have 


Nence n 
With the recorder would seem to justify the pur- 
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chase of such a machine by every school that can 


the money. We shall be glad to furnish such 


e 
culled on the types, weaknesses and strengths of some of ras 
corders now on the market. : Te. 


LEONARD BOYER Washington Irving Evening High Scho 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE TEACHING oF 
REMEDIAL ARITHMETIC 


The past year has witnessed a marked act 
teachers of accounting in the study of effective 
ing of remedial arithmetic. Some of the hi 
were the following: 

1. Two entire meetings of the Accounting Chairmen’s Association 
were devoted to a study of the question of the teaching of reme- 
dial arithmetic. 


2. The spring convention meeting of the Accounting Teachers’ sec- 
tion of the C. E. A. was devoted to a consideration of the subject, 
with Mr. Mark Barth who or 


ganized the W. P. A. remedial 
arithmetic program as the Principal speaker, 

A syllabus committee of the Accounting and Commercial Law 

Teachers’ Association met regularly and prepared a course of 

study for the teaching of remedial arithmetic. 

4. In one department, a detailed analysis of the errors made by 
Pupils in the Wrightstone Arithmetic Computations test 
made. This analysis was later made the basis of a special ia 
tin by the State Department of Education on the subject 0 

The writer was Privileged to speak at one of these areal 

Accounting Chairmen and at the convention meeting of the —_ . 

ing and Commercial Law Teachers’ Association and also serve 


me 
the syllabus committee mentioned above. The following an | Arit 
the conclusions he has drawn äfter having taught Reida., 
metic classes for several terms. 


POssib} 
advice as eee 


Practices į 


N the teach. 
ghlights of the 2 


Past season 


are 
upils in the remedial arithmetic chasse ht 
€ basis of their achievement on aie y 
utations Test. Those pupils whose ae e 
8.0 or above upon entrance are = 0, tt 
those pupils whose scores are belo rade le 
more than one year below their own £ 

Or remedial arithmetic. 


INTRODUCTION » - 
generally selected on th 
stone Arithmetic Comp 
them a grade level of 
to normal work while 
is, pupils who are 
are programmed f 
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h these pupils are all below grade, their range of arith- 
Althoug is very great. Some of these pupils will be able to do 
metic nae difficulty, the work as set forth in the course of study, 
without ar will have difficulty with work of the simplest nature. 
while i i reason, the teacher should as early as possible, make an 
| For of all the information available concerning these pupils. 
rier Sea teachers should keep as part of their record the I.Q. 
ie arithmetic grade level for each pupil. By comparing the 
LQ. with the arithmetic achievement, the teacher may be able to 
recognize those cases where arithmetic ability is not on a par with 
native capacity and which may indicate lack of effort, while on the 
other hand teachers may also recognize those Pupils whose intelli- 
gence is so limited that very little improvement 


may be expected. 
OBJECTIVES. The 
is to bring these pupils 
level in arithmetic skill 


to Ty * just as important for 
ze m : 
What is ua angful data 


unne 
able to appl “essary and 


© computati it is to be 
mally, but a ational skill. | 

Of the teacher ra aps of greatest importance, it is the responsibility 

the Subject and “velop in these Pupils a wholesome attitude towards 

Matked as gig OWards each other, The pupils come into the class 


Cony: erent ; 
Vinge f rom Ts. Unless the teacher can sincerely 
little to p 2d for 


Will gg vem erate othe 
to the subject, many of these pupils 
to bette; themselves 
Xen: S. R 
maps for eac “sides the course of Study and appropriate drill 
bys p lable 5 topic in the syllabus, the teacher will have to 
bese oo Problem ut Problem material for each topic in the sylla- 
ę Pupils em materia] should b T th r ehension of 
* Many of w € within the comp 


om have reading difficulties. It should be 
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interesting enough to stimulate the pupils to fing the soluti 
problem material should be so graded that most Pupils air, This 
to solve some of them, while others of greater difficulty will b € abl 
by the better students only. l © solve 
The teacher should also have available measurin 

rulers, scales, containers of various capacities, calendars k 
circles, rectangles and similar teaching aids. As a library Pe 
materials, such items as catalogues, tax tables, time ta fa 


° . e bles and adver. 
tisements are invaluable for stimulating meaningful problem sity 
tions. 


ry, By) 


& devices Such 


METHODOLOGY. Methods used by the teacher MUSt recognize 
the following factors: 


l. Many pupils at the top of the class will already be competent in 


the process about to be taught. For these pupils further drill wil 


be valueless and some worthwhile activity, therefore, must be 
planned in advance for them. 


. A great number of these pupils will have been exposed to the 
teaching of a process and may have developed some roundabout 
and uneconomical procedures. In some cases it will be necessary 
to unlearn some of these procedures, while in other cases it may 
not be wise to interfere with established methods previous!) 
learned especially if pupils are able to use them correctly. 


- Many pupils have not been able to master a process ps a 
taught them because they were not mentally mature for it vu 
cause it was not meaningful to them when taught. ee 
may have developed a mental block towards the learning 


es 0 
Process. This may have to be overcome by new ap ae 
the part of the teacher. 


j : maste! 
A few pupils at the bottom of the class may not be able to" i 


pup" 
a Process no matter how skillful the teaching. For ee 
the teacher will not be able to aim for complete mas 
the 
fot 
DIAGNOSIS. In view of the foregoing it is necessary | re c” 
teacher to have a record of the 


as well as the specific weakness 
any topic. A survey test give 
reveal these facts very graphi 
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enw” of 
general weaknesses of - teaching j 
es of each pupil before the pic r s 
n at the beginning of ee ded a8 
cally if the errors are T° 


ITEM ETIC $$ 


-y illustration : , - Fracti 
lowing ! s in Addition of Fractions . 
i É Analysis or o" Changing to Adding Reduction to 
Common Denom. Equiv-Fractions Denoms. Low. Terms 
il X X 
de Jones X X 
Mary Smith X X 
Susan Roberts X 
James Brown 


results will indicate which topics need attention. Further 
a testing will also be necessary to determine the specific 
a . . e 
oh for the error which the pupil may be making. 


PROBLEM SOLVING. In problem solving, the difficulty of the 


pupil may be due to various causes each of which should be recog- 
nized by the teacher. 


l. The difficulty may be due to failure to comprehend the problem 
either because of language difficulties or inability to understand 
the situation. If the teacher recognizes this as the difficulty, 


pupils may be asked to restate the problem in their own words Qr 
to explain what is wanted with 


out using numbers, 
- It may be due to the fact th 


at a pupil cannot se] 
necessary for the solution ofa 3 me the Facts 


blem. If this į th 

difficulty, pupils should a S 1s the cause of the 
f 

ata or insufficie O B Siven problem 


BE dia | s with extraneous 
selection, a in order to strengthen this power of 
3, Pu y 
pils m 
the ay be unable to choose 


e -n 
<= 
— 
I æ 
“m - 
om oOo 
Se 
ee 
3 


o obtaj 
T atran n the corr 
CINE Stre Sement of w “a 


Ork or 
| Sis Careless wr 
ey often follow On these mechanical a 
' “Inal] 5 ; ` 
» It 1S j 
Tesul > MPorta 
in Pa This may pe p at 


solution is the result of 
iting of figures, If suffi- 
Spects, improvement will 


cera 


e in the pe S form the habit of verifying 
Proof of mberg — orm of estimating their answers 
p “I Work Wherever # With their solution or actual 


Wig 


er it js Possible. 


he Plan 
f 
oF any day will depend on the diagnosed 
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= weaknesses of the class. For example, a lesson may be broken 
follows: | 

1. Mixed drill on previous processes learned. 

2. A group lesson on the subtraction of mixed 
unlike denominators in which the fraction of 
hend is larger than the fraction of the minu 
who know the process may be assigned to 
during this part of the period. l (15 a 

3. Class lesson on the solution of problems mvolving the 
subtraction of fractions. (15 siha 

4. Summary and assignment. aie 

nature of test- 


planning will to a reat extent 


€ excep- 


+ 1949) 
Up ay 


numbers of (s Minutes) 
the Subtra- 
end. Pupils 
other work 


Since much of the work in this class wil] be in the 
ing, remedial teaching and retesting, 


have to be individualized so that a traditional plan will be th 
tion rather than the rule. 


RECORDS. Marks and test results would be recorded in such a 
way that they serve the purposes of (1) diagnosis, (2) motivation, 
and (3) evaluation of pupil progress. | 

As indicated above, the teacher should have a chart which wil 
inventory the general weaknesses of the class in any process so that 
the work may be planned most profitably. There should be in addi- 


tion, a chart for each pupil which will reveal the specific weaknesses 
as indicated by the diagnostic test. 


To stimulate pupils towa 
map the progress of the en 
Progress of each pupil in 
a graph of his own prog 
improvement, 

It would prove of 
equivalent of the gro 


` 


rds greater effort, a wall chart d 
tire class in each process as well : = 
the class. In addition if each pupil a 
ress, he will be stimulated towards 


de 
great value to the teacher if the ree f 
up were to be computed at the Dea seco 
term and then computed again at the end of the term She 
taking of the Wrightstone test. This will enable the 


oer 
evaluate the progress of the entire group as well as the Pr 


each individual. vies at the si 
Since the Pupils in this class have varying abilities i at the P 

it is to be expected that their abilities will also be varie st be pas 
of the term. This implies that a method of marking mys. SY 
on individual Progress rather than on arbitrary standar - a 
t cannot make much progress becaus ass 


who try their best bu re 
mental capacity should be marked on their efforts and 8! 


ess 0 
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sn 1 Dipi ito th 
rk at the ar 
-- not relative tO 


remedial ae f individual weaknesses as recorded by the teacher 
The promie ® 


aoi d, wherever possible, 
ls into the next class and, 
should intl be assigned to these pupils during the fol- 
e 


t 
Those students whose improvemen 
rm. 
. cad should be programmed for further 


lowing term. Fort Hamilton High School 
MEYER WAKS 


“FOR I DIPT INTO THE FUTURE” 


Years ago, I wrote an article for Hicu POINTS eT -d 
terly of the unfair competition with popular song sheets face y the 
sensitive teacher of poetry. I thought I had a case. I know now that 
those were the golden days of culture in the classroom, compared to 
lhe age of brass now going on, with moronic movies vying with rau- 
cous radio and television shows for the attention of our younger gen- 
eration. 


My last hope for an effective defense a 


was dispelled the o 
“teacher, a product 
each English. A cl 


gainst the dictatorship of 
ther day, as I discussed a 
of the city schools, sup- 
ass of newcomers to the 
ry, and initiated into the mysteries 
this and the Dewey decimal System. As I gave her 
' Sgestions, I noticed a pout 
Ot ve ‘+ ara 
tobe, 7 citing, though, is it?” commented this young teacher- 
l stared 
at h 
tn ina fash | = a moment, suppressing many unkind remarks. 
to tech in aw the Solution, Of Course, we could not continue 
ia ar television ule t was not exciting, Any quiz show on 
“ad € used as the model for i teaching. 
bow atter-of fact dite or improved teaching 


St, We Stions callin for knowled kill, and 

Dunit SE Woul l & tor knowledge, skill, 
nai ter primos D ttute a microphone, an excited M.C.—the 
8 A nia, Sags from the Programs of the previous 
yn 


Pate few B 
m th 
Comp» ° NsWerg Students could be planted, to vary the 


i 0 
Youg v © inge € standard 


s nuous | question, “And where are a 
dents Pensate for “ughter Sreeting the response “Brooklyn 
No ti rouble involved in transferring a few 
"Ody ast 


Oe i R : 
Plite and ations would be given, for all questions 


rong answers would merely enliven the 
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program. Students who stayed at home could be encour 
telephone question, offering as prize a perfect report ve 
month. A week’s trip to Florida, preferably during ite : 
could be offered to tempt the studio audience. 8 

Sponsors would soon realize the appeal of sy 
grams, and with advertising, prizes could mount Until a fife | O” 
ease could be offered for the answer to the question, whee of | 
Mark Twain’s other name?” Teachers would be given « aa s | 
win a book or two on occasion, chiefly to permit them to uti to 
years of college training. © their 

Further details can be worked out by our younger teachers id 
for me, I shall be busy searching for an isolated sp fee 












W 
d for K 
ents Week 


ch educationa : 


: ‘we ot for retirement, | 
where radio reception is poor. 
ETHEL K. HARTE 


William Howard Taft High Schol 
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Science and the Spirit of Man* | 
j kk 
pAVID E. LILIENTHAL 


| for the 
a campus famous the world over 
ye meet mar at for the additions to knowledge Lehigh has 
pen Lehi Se areh Wherever science and engineering are 
nd as 


mde 2 4 pespeeted Lehigh and her teachers and graduates are 
yn an 3 : 
in and are respected. 


. ce and technology were once matters that concerned only 

se special technical knowledge; today they are front page 
those ye in men’s daily lives and daily decisions. Whether mil- 
news, aa beings shall go hungry or be fed, shall suffer disease 
- good health, be condemned to drudgery or use machines to 
relieve their toil—more and more such human questions are deter- 
mined by modern technology. Even more than this: technology and 
the machine have become central figures in the perilous struggle to 


safeguard the free spirit of man and to establish a peace that is a 
true peace, 


OUR RESPONSIBILITIES FOR LEADERSHIP. This was 
rade plain by the President in his Inaugural Address a fortnight or 
» 380, an address directed to the people of the whole world. 

We must” the President declared, “embark on a bold new pro- 


Ora . 

‘i e eee of our scientific advances and industrial 

eveloped areas v € Improvement and growth of under- 
wing in conditio, "B eee than half the people of the world are 
history humants, > OPproaching misery. .. . For the first time in 
k wledge and the skill to relieve the 
hen among thee He continued, “The United States is 
bs, techniques, y i ‘ons in the development of industrial and 
tree "PS the bo teve that we should make available to peace- 

"to he nefits of our Store of technical knowledge in 


Prog em realize ther ° > se 
Mtn 3S this “cay ene aspirations for a better life.” Such a 


Chae can rai y increase the industrial activity in other 
1 one» e Substantially their standards of living.” “Demo- 
and ri “cent said, in a challenge to other systems of 


asi la ; e . 
cally M conflict with our own, “Democracy 


TION jo 
The contents of HIGH POINTS are indexed in THE EDUC 
which is on file in libraries. 


Daes aand a tt 





a dregs : j 
Man Urs, delivered at Lehigh University, February 6, 194%. 


' Vniteg 
tat R 
es Atomic Energy Commission. 
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alone can supply the vitalizing force” to Overcome the « arch, Be 
mies—hunger, misery and despair.” © ancien in 
Thus did the American people once more assert , 
their historic role of maintaining the offensive in the « strength 
test for men’s minds and loyalties, with the most Potent Caselegg Con, 
devised, a weapon that makes the atomic bomb seem i 
comparison: an idea. That idea is this: that technology „rh 


human welfare can bring not only materia] well-being b Pplied fo 
nourish the free spirit of man. can 


THE MACHINE AND MAN. The tower 
chine, of science and the technical skills that 
among the dominant facts of the turbulent ti 
The President’s “new bold program,” 
laboratories, the new advances in medici 
by scientific methods, in the design of new scientific weapons of yas 
destructiveness—these and many other instances can be cited i 
the predominant position of science and engineering today. Ani 
from such facts the great issue of our lifetime emerges, It is a 
issue with which you and I and all the peoples of the world will 
at grips, day in and day out, for the rest of our lives. It is this: 

Are machines and science to be used to degrade man and desir) 


ing place of the mg. 
create the Machine js 
mes in which we live 
the activities in our atomic 
ne, in the production of food 


him, or are they to be used to augment the dignity and ne 
of humankind? How can men use science and the machine t0 


ther the well-being of all men and the flowering of the hw 
Spirit? hes int 
From this issue no one who lives today can escape. It reat ou wi 
the lives of every one of us, old and young, rich and pone 0 
graduate today and you who are freshmen. It concerns ergy™ 
wife, the librarian, the chemist; it must be faced by a aie wi 
the professor and the physician no less than by the ion: Si vot 
Public official. For this is the kind of world we — te 
of the machine—and this is the struggle of our time. t the Us 
Standing always at the elbow of each delegate ê j ag 
Nations Security Council meetings, always present ° is 
ence tables of this troubled world is this same issue’ js q 
nology to be used? Cross the seas and the shadow © River if 
has preceded you—to the valley of China’s Yang : vo 
rising factories of Bombay, to the oil fields of 1è and 


powered wheat farms of the Ukraine. Geography 
6 








THE SPIRIT OF MAN 





tion and the struggle are everywhere in essence 
ques 


game. 
“id ask 


get more IP 


ives: Is our advancing technology good? Is the 
oait machine good? Or are they evil? 


LOGY EVIL? To some people modern technology 
1S TECHNO To them the more gadgets the more unpalatable is 
s plainly evil. fom s we produce, the faster we can travel; the more 
life. The r we invent the nearer—they assert—we move 
i eet a bottomless pit. They ask: “Is not scientific warfare 
sik fruit of technology? Are not ever more devastating 
omic bombs the ultimate proof that modern applied science is a 
curse, an unmitigated blight?” Even great figures are heard to say: 
‘Let us cease learning more of the world, let scientists declare a 
moratorium in their ceaseless prying into Nature’s secrets.” They are 
homesick for that simpler life, before the days when man produced 
wmuch and knew so much. They want to flee. But where and how? 
They cannot say. They cry out against science and the machine and 


all them evil; but their voices are the voices of despair and defeat. 


IS TECHNOLOGY GOOD? 


Poraries who have a 
will find them all oy 
uncritical, “Of cou 


There are others of our contem- 
n almost opposite view of the machine. You 
er the world. What they say is exuberant and 
duces more i rse technology is good,” they say, “for it pro- 
terything >» They things; and isn't production the answer to 
"orship the achin a usually skeptical of God, but they openly 


W m machine is good,” they say. “When assembly lines 
Oy ` are fulfilled } om an are upward or when Five-Year 
Ver Ose are the important things; let’s not agonize 
they haa on the freedom of men.” 
Products 2 balks, if Me say, 18 good as an end in itself. If the 
requires € yearning to be human increases cost of 
ine “oercion—well, man must be redesigned to 

Prete assembly line revised for man. The 
na entur the adie are quite prepared to recreate man 
‘will ^t neither of these views—of the defeatist or 

aPpeal to most Americans. 
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HI GH PO INTS 
TECHNOLOGY IS NEITHER—BY ITSELF, T 
technology are neither good nor evil in thems x 
only when man uses them for good. They are evil only a Bony 
them to evil purposes. he Duty 

The machine can, of course, be so used as to degrade nw 
man. It can be used to exhaust the land and with it the hums Enslave 
of those who live on the land; it can poison the air, foul the “ety 
devastate the forests, and thereby doom men and women and S Ms, 
to the spiritual degradation of great poverty. But it can et 
wider—and it has so opened—the doors of human opportunist” 
can nourish the spirit of men. Technology can be used to nee 
filth and congestion and disease; to strengthen the Soil; to conser 
the forests; to humanize man’s environment. 

The machine can be so used as to make 
never been free before. 

We have a choice—that it seems to m 
fact. If we are wise enough, 


eh, Dy) 
Mact: 
elves, Th Aching and 


men free as they hay 


e is the shining and hopeful 


if we follow our democratic precepts, 
we can control and direct technology and the machine and mk 
them serve for good. 


REASON FOR OPTIMISM. I believe in the great potentialities 


for well-being of the machine and technology; and though they & 
hold a real threat of enslay 


spirit, I believe those dangers can be averted. I believe that throu 
th 


e methods of democracy the world of technology holds a 
greatest Opportunity in all history for the development of i ‘ 
vidual, according to his own talents, aspirations, and willing 
Shoulder the responsibilities of a free man. I believe men can 


i mat 
themselves free, Men can direct technology so that it can carry 


life 
s > an 
kind toward the fulfillment of the greatest promise for hum 
and the human spirit 


in all history. 
| eans Ht 

GOOD NOT INEVITABLE. But this result is by n A parr" 

evitable. It is equally possible that technology may y!© 

of bitter fruit. 


$ 
ten? 

More h | tors arene” ys 
re huge cyclotrons and nuclear research reac «af afl 


; r . ica y 
More fine laboratories, more extensive projects 1n Pe te " 
cial research are not enough. More use of technology: devel” 

- the 
r in this country or im not en" 
ia and South America a! 


ries, more gadgets, whethe 
reaches of Africa and As 








ement and frustration for the huma | 





CE AND THE SPIRIT Ol 


age a contrary belief are playing a dangerous game 
coura 


re quite iie s e EA of research and tech- 
j say to yOu, y ly related to a central purpose of human welfare, 
logy are Ae aati and directed by those who believe in 
ynless pme aan and ethical ends and means, it could be 
ople and in earch money we spend the further we miss the 
that iri driving in an automobile that is going in the wrong 
ome the faster and faster you drive the farther away from 
your destination you will be. 


FAITH IN PEOPLE NEEDED. The guiding of technical activ- 
ity is safe, in terms of the human spirit, only when it 1s in the 
hands of those, in private business and in public agencies, who have 
faith in the individual human being. It is only safe when it is 
carried on by methods that are in furtherance of that faith, and 
methods that insure accountability to the people for the results. 

This is not always the case with modern technology. There are 
times when these matters are controlled by men who lack a faith 
in people. People, to them, are only a “market.” They are a market 


hen ‘o sell new gadgets; a labor market with which to make 
ge 


ts; a political market to be caj 

5 “ie Technical development u 

"oar or will do so only by accident, by sheer coincidence. 

at amazing things applied research can do to increase 

Potential cn of Armies and Navies and Air Forces—our 

nology do Pa nemy s. But we still must ask: What can tech- 
technolo d Tish and Strengthen 


0 saf the human spirit? What can 
ateguard and Strengthen men’s freedom? 
PO 


hanes. S environment ; N. That modern man can completely 
ong, Widely ow i a matter of common observation. Per- 
t ed b the dey A an illustration in other parts of the world is 
tsn Ele decade p. ent in the Tennessee Valley. 
“ates “ally altered . face of a region larger than England was 
“ie of © Breat er region comprising parts of seven Southern 
liş huge ams nnessee River has been changed: more than a 
New § “hanged „make it do what men tell it to do. The farming 
“tories la millions Of acres—and the forests and woodlands. 
’ rge an d s 


mall, barges on the new river channel, and 
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yards building ships; fields once dead and hideo 
fruitful and green to the sun, secure with 
electric pumps in farmyards; new local and i 
parks and county health facilities—these and many other S3 Stat 
make it a new Valley today. The job of development IS not Age 
of course—such a task never is—but it is well on the way. T dog 
more demonstration that modern technical tools and managerit. ™ 
can control Nature and change the physical setting of our life s 

most any way we choose—there is the point—in whatever way a 
a people choose. 

These changes in that Valley—these physical changes— strife te 
eye. They are unmistakable evidence of what can be done, Equally 
impressive are the evidences of increased production of farm and 
factory, of rising individual income among people who have suffer 
under shockingly sparse incomes. But most important of all th 
changes is the change in the spirit of the Valley’s people. One of 
Alabama’s younger leaders described it in these words: “We ca 
write of great dams . . . of the building of home-grown industy 
and of electricity at last coming to the farms of thousands of fam 
people in the Valley. Yet the significant advances have been mak 
in the thinking of a people. They are no longer afraid. They have 
caught the vision of their own powers. They can stand now and tal 
out in meeting...” And they do! 


[Mg 
us wi 
With ies 
Pastures and ead Ow 
regional librarie , Ws, 


rch, N45 


THE PLACE OF THE HUMAN SPIRIT. The real significa 


i f the 
to many observers of what has taken place in the Valley 0! ' 
Tennessee is this: 


ed 
This American experiment has fortified confidence that art 
not be chained to the wheel of technology. If their ae i pur 
and clear, and if they insist upon ways and means to make 
Pose effective, me 
welfare and the h 


‘ 0 
n can use the machine in the interest 
A great many 


uman spirit, 
to study the TV 


have Om 
' ies hav’ ©. 

men and women from foreign countrie 0 trie 
and in particula 


c 
A. They have come from more than ions 3 
r from the technically undeveloped TeS” tat 


be ° e l e oa fs 
m areas in which unsparing and unwis visil? 
threatens their 


natural resources with utter exhaustion. 
have not only s 


: ° ° he have 5 xe 
fen new life come to a dying soil; they | 
how a new hope and 


seen men’s pride and 
10 


O 
a4 


À t SOM i 
faith return to people living On ir theif ” 


their human dignity strengthen¢ 





wa 
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J. They have not only seen the once —_ erp 
rengthenee. d into electricity but they have also seen the 
P seat river turne t an end to degrading drudgery in tens 
j hat electricity has P They have seen businessmen, farmers, 
e pousands of At ok and women—joining together to apply 
pborers— all kin uh and technology to the building of their region, 
he lessons of abe joining together for that common purpose have 
and in the a en baron better neighbors, kinder and more gener- 
seen se ph cooperative human beings. l 
a i ndreds of foreign visitors see with particular clarity that 
ner meee Valley speaks in a tongue that is universal among 
ie Lae of things close to the everyday lives of people: soil, 
forests, factories, minerals, rivers. No English interpreter is needed 
when a Chinese or a Hindu or a Peruvian sees these products of a 
working technology, sees a series of working dams, or a hillside 
pasture brought back to life by phosphate and lime and an under- 
standing of soils. For it is not really Fontana Dam on a North 
Carolina stream or a farm in Kentucky that he sees, but a river, a 
valley, a farm in China or India or Peru. 


Because it is an illustration with which I am familiar, I have 
pointed to the T 


ennessee Valley as one bit of American evidence that 
| "eon be done, th 


at men can use science an 
Spirit. It does not make 
y a beginning has been m 


e Valley realize what a lo 


d 
at no one ould surely not be n 


S ould regard the TVA, 
Single wa 
me of the Many moving i 


of the human 


d technology in the interest 
vant that onl 


the demonstration less rele- 
ade in that Valley, that the 
ng, long way there is yet to 
ecessary to utter the warning 
or any other one effort in this 


ut. The paths are many, and TVA is but 
Oward the same goal. 


We have a choice. We can choose 
ther the machine or man comes first. 
: ra ~ exercised on a single occasion, surrounded 
‘nd ate to issue an, We will move from decision to decision, 
bys 7S will be j as I said to you at the outset, you and I 
ta “ midst of this struggle for the rest of our 
les, not Mast 
SS W er y l E 
bing T tave a faith ; machine in the interest of the human spirit 
Tock y i T people, This is the foundation of every- 
Which all these efforts rest must be a deep and 


ll 
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HIGH POINTS 
abiding faith in human beings, which is a faith in 
of life. The machine can only add to the di 
human existence if it is deliberately used i 
faith in people. It is the purpose for whi 7 of 
and particularly the methods pursued in ls 


; i carrying out that Us d, 
that determine whether technology is likely to further 


arch, W 
° Preme W 
snity and integri 


the su 


ch the machi 


i huma à 
being or to threaten it, n Well. 
Let me restate: We do have a choice. On the one hand, it a 
that science in the hands of those seeking arbitra Clear 


TY power Over m 
can make us slaves—well-fed perhaps, but more Pathetic for that 
fact. On the other hand, it is plain that men can use technolo 
and the machine to further human freedom and the develoonen 
of human personality. 


THE PEOPLE MUST KNOW. How the machine shall be used 
will be determined by choices made by the people. But those choice 
are genuine choices only if the people make them with a knowledg 
of the facts, with a knowledge of the alternatives that are open to 
them. The means whereby the people make their decisions depends 


upon a sacred and inviolable process—the dissemination of knowl 
edge. 


One such recent choice was the decision of the America pri 
through their elected representatives, in favor of civilian x x 
tinguished from military direction of the scientific and uel 
velopment of atomic energy. After months of hearings and ion py i 
public discussion, Congress decided that although atomic ch bros 
of central importance to the national defense, it also holds - in sho 
implications for our health, agriculture, industry, an mocrati 
our whole way of life—that it must be fitted into the ¢ 
scheme of civilian self-government. 

That was an impo 
cerning atomic ener 
will arise in the m 


These questions 


+g COs" 
rtant decision. But many other ae moe 
8y are before this country today, ane 
onths and years ahead. d 

concern every last one of us. They orce © : 
ind of Army, Navy and Air 23 
of these new discoveries: ol Od 
ethods of international cont ex oh 
e as a surprise weapon? 179", pis 

ople support medical reseat 


questions as these: What k 
_ ROW require, in the light 

and what are unsafe m 
energy to prevent its us 
should the American pe 
12 








AN 
ce AND THE SPIRIT OF M 
CHEN 


rch in nutrition and in increasing the production 
j similarly resea ethods opened up by these new developments? 
i ne novel m lace of private corporations in this brand-new 
he should be pala that unlike anything the world has ever seen 
vol) an ar FJ rth, and wholly government-owned? How do 
before was 2 ‘a that our universities and research institutions shall 
e people see i oren ETit or military control when it is necessary 
emain free of ums for research and development be provided to 
that such ae treasury? How can the people see to it that 
pay iis and pork barrel methods are kept strictly out of this 
ve setif industrial and educational enterprise? How can we 
A a essential secrecy without drying up the very well-springs of 
sientifc and technical advance, which flourishes not in secrecy but 
in openness and free discussion ? 


The questions are manifold. The answers, the decisions will affect 
directly the future well-being of the 145 million stockholders in this 
atomic enterprise, that is the people of the United States. They will 
indeed affect every human being on the globe. 

Those decisions to be genuine demo 
in the h 


i hands of the people. Indeed facts and the dissemination of 
tei are the very foundation of self-government, are the very 
> tton of any effort to direct technology toward the protection 
"We free spirit of man, 


cratic decisions require facts 


nge ne = have found that much of what is going on in 
~ New enterprise can with safe 


ty be publicly reported and 
Ee,’ Tanging f ne such report was issued last Monday. More 
fects Hang & trom 


0 an Atomic Primer to an Atomic Weapons’ 
i de di , 3 are in Preparation. ` 
feld m, Sem 


ti | . J 

e Ust Continue f ij facts and broad public discussion in this 

aa the fa shorn must increase, For unless the people have 
e > ) 

Y act d ocratically S energy, they cannot act wisely nor 


ASI 
"hae SS OF a 
th he tenet thay OR DEMOCRACY. It is well that we reci 
“domeny 0 on emocracy of ours is founded upon a faith 
eop 


€ as a whole. It is founded upon a belief 
13 
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that when the people are informed—honestly and clear 
—their conscience and their common sense can be reliog "forme 
carry us safely through any crisis. The direction of ap led On h 
and the machine by the judgment and conscience Of the he Scene 
whole requires that we be an informed people. Ople as, 
Faith in the people must have as its corollaries faith in the 
faith in the power of knowledge, faith in the free flow of id, Ta, 
hence faith in education and the processes of education, Then 
the very pillars of our free society. Ore 


Orch 9p 
i 


ve 


THE TEST DEVISERS 


The last twenty years have seen the birth and growth of a new 
profession in this country, that of ‘the Deviser of Tests. They are 
eager to find out everything that is in the mind and heart of boyhood, 
but they do not know any boys and would not like them very well if 
they did. So they stay smugly in their lairs and construct tests. 

They wouldn’t do any one any harm if we schoolmasters werent 
So guileless as to take them seriously. Some of us have even leamed 
the special jargon that the experts have created to lend mystery i 
their products, and have given the tests to our boys. That Ls say > 
any harm, either—the boys don’t particularly mind taking them; 
harm comes when we begin to regard the results as important. m 

I am very anxious not to be misunderstood—even testi ex- 
live and, as I have said before, it does our boys no harm to d give 
amined. Some of the tests are useful. Buy them, therefore, 4” 


i eae to 
them to your pupils. But Stop there. Attach no significance 
Or you are lost. 


Look instead at 


y 
: what the: 
your pupils in the classroom, listen to ami- 
say, read what the 


: y write. When the time comes give them ar thes 
nation of your own, and then make up your mind about them charia 
human and personal bases instead of on the impersonal and m 
basis of batteries of tests devised by theorizers. 


H. 
d, N. 
—Henry C, Kittredge, Rector, St. Paul’s School, fonty" ' 





„ Reading Here to Stay?” 


EPH wooD KRUTCH | | 
told, are worried about their business, and I, as a 
Publishers, : e re worried too. But I am not sure that the actual 
„riter, aM ae- a disturbs me quite so much as some of the analy- 
1 


cate of ie e of the proposals for remedying what is admittedly 
s of it and SO 


„n unsatisfactory mN viewed the threat of television with 
One wag m are not selling, it explained, because readers are 
eat alarm. isd they bought in order to watch a wrestling 
lying down Me her. But surely the book for which 
dthey forget to buy another. Bu Rey: 
aoe is a more than satisfactory substitute was not one which 
piii would consider a foundation stone of his business. 
ia yet the remedy proposed was that publishers Should meet the 
new competition with books which the “video-viewer” would like. 
In the long run, surely, the only hope must lie, not in publishing 
books which can compete with television, but in publishing books 
which television cannot compete with. There is only one thing which 


w other medium can present so well as the printed page can, and 
that thing is literature. 


It requires, nevertheless, but a 
to demonstrate that Publishers a 


0s 


glance at any list of recent books 
re depending less and less upon 
r appeal; that an astonishingly large proportion of 
€ not even books in the more limited sense of the 
What in the amusement world are called “gimmicks.” 


are the Perfectly legitimate and valuable volumes of 
» and reminisce 


“the other tie neces produced by the men of action. 
itchat, wh; i me are the collections of puzzles, jokes, or cafe 
: Most Promoted admittedly trivial and admittedly transitory. Even 
k, ary appeal “tik are, more often than not, those of which 
io Writers aie topical or scandalous. Works by pro- 
al in the erned chiefly with the creation of literature 

Wasi-books eae burly, And if the publisher replies that 
Nhe, which sell, that may be less because of the com- 
bres “tt of Qs e 
irg piOn of Went “cently delivered by Mr. Krutch. The occasion was the 
Mang 1 fhe P mri Carey-Thomas Award for creative publishing, spo" 
3 eekly, The award for 1948 was won by William 
“Mmerican Men of Letters Series, of which the first 
i reau,” by Mr. Krutch, and “Edwin Arlington 
e published last fall. 


their Offerings ar 
Word, but rather 
t one extreme 
"hi letters 


el, wer 
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arch, 


petition offered by television than because of the competit; Iy 


he himself is offering. Bad books drive out good. i. On whi 1 
seems bent on destroying his own audience by encour “a Pu lishe, 
out of the habit of reading. Lewis Gannett Calls his ae O pe 
“Books and Things,” and though I fancy he di Te a Col 
gest what that title suggests to me, the fact remains that z O sup, 
reviewer finds a very large proportion of the volumes Y genera 
“things” rather than books. Sent him 
Perhaps the best long-range strategy for the Publishi 
as a whole would be based upon the ass 
audience is composed of people who can ; that its og 
ultimate hope is the hope that such People will not Cease to i 
If, however, it should adopt such a strategy, it had best realize t 
begin with what forces it has to fight, for its enemies will include 
the educator and the psychologist, both of whom are increasingly 
opposed to the printed word. A recent investigation, solemnly con- 
ducted and solemnly reported, into something called “personality” 
presented as one of its few clear-cut conclusions the discovery that 
children much given to reading 


were likely to grow up into men 
and women who lacked “personality.” This really means, of course, 


likely to be unpleasing to the semi-illiterates who set up the standards 
for personality. But that fact will not be perceived by the educators 
already strongly prejudiced against. books. They are nowadays al 
committed to “audio-visual aids,” and they seem blandly to ange 
that the printed word is still the most generally efficient and effective 
method of conveying thought or information ever invented by a 
and that over the largest of all fields a hundred words is = ar 
a thousand pictures. The ability to take in the printed word i ys 
which has to be cultivated, and it is, as a matter of fact, 5 r lan 
tematically discouraged. Perhaps the devolution of the years of! 
guage has already begun. Perhaps in another hundred parts wi 
ideographs in the form of conventionalized graphs and " yacation 
be intelligible, and perhaps a century after that the man j wonde 
who wants to tell his friends at home that he is have ized © 
ful time will have to draw a picture of a a on ‘he 
wave accompanied by a picture of a conventionalize en? Ny 
bathing suit. Where will the publishing business D° un aft 
chorus girl who married in haste, came in on the ama pape’ h 
the wedding to find her husband looking at the funny Piwo 
exclaimed in consternation, “ My God, I’ve marrie 


16 


5 ng busi 
umption that its n, S 


its Otent; 
and do read: p ential 





dof her time. Already even graphs are assumed 
little ahea iq” unless you get, instead of lines or figures, 
_jnsuficiently = of men and beasts with the explanation that 
V ges of little pictur ts one million chickens now feeding on 
E: hen represents 
ach black i 
yrainian farms. o I attended a meeting of teachers in secondary 
pejet y> s devoting a session to the question, “How can 
shools who trondit to children?” That meant, of course, “How 
poas be be made childish?” What they should have been dis- 
pe apir- how literature could be brought to the children but 
e en could be brought to literature. What they were pro- 
ah oa not education but a refusal to educate. Unfortunately, 
aah publishers seem to be making the same mistake. if they 
vant the television audience they would be much better advised to 
gp into the television business themselves, for they certainly cannot 
bat it on its own ground, and they certainly will not ultimately 
succeed by encouraging the neglect of the only art in the presenta- 
tion of which they cannot be competed with. 
Perhaps in the end we writers will have to do what we did before 
printing was invented—namely, depend upon the circulation of manu- 


scripts which interested eccentrics take the trouble to copy. Our 
only hope of escaping that fate 


yas only 4 


seems to lie in the boy or girl who 
_«erversely plays hooky from the 
_ ‘Touke of the Psychologist—req 


classroom, and—risking the appalled 
ds a book when he should be looking 
rent events with other children under 
equipped with a full complement of 
en do exist, and some publishers do 


ng what the Herald Tribune calls in 
reading books,” | 


a 
ta film Strip or discussing cur 


© guidance : 
of an instruct 
audio-visua] + 


il ater ¢ aids. Such childr 


0 em b ich; 
is best-seller” list, y Publishi 


CNOA 


Lay COMPENSATION 
Son fop get a high 


Perso 5. School boy was earnestly filling out an appli- 
Te fr irector notici “veral questions seemed to puzzle him, The 
Tst ° , n 


Desi in & the boy’s trouble, went over to help him. 
“ie g that Caught his eye was the Ülank aik ed “Sala ry 
ext to ; 


It was Written “Yeg” 


—Philnews, Phillips Petroleum Co. 
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The Honors School at John Ad 


HAROLD G. FROEHLICH 
John Adams High School 


Dr. Conant in Education in a Divided World* ¢ 
for reawakened consideration of the superior child. ar 3 a ply 
organization identified in the public mind with the cone h som, 
American youth would take some dramatic action,” he . 
demonstrate a rigorous interest in the gifted boy or girl This. 
serve as encouragement to all teachers. The Schools would be Would 
lated in a direction which in some quarters has been rather ş “ie 
as being undemocratic and old-fashioned.” It is indeed hearteniny 
have an educator of Dr. Conant’s stature ally himself with the - to 
of the too-often forgotten man of education, the Superior child ey 
in many instances seems to have suffered { rom the otherwise sli 
worthy redirection of policy during the past generation, Particularly 
during the last decade, away from education for leadership toward 
education for all American youth. 

At John Adams it was felt that there was nothing inherent in 
education for all American youth which need preclude proper pro- 
visions for the education of the superior child, since the two did not 
seem to be mutually exclusive. Naturally we asked ourselves whether 
careful planning would permit of the attainment of both goals, We 
thought that it would. In September of 1940 we set about ina 


others. 


t concer 
IDENTIFICATION OF THE SUPERIOR. Our oi quite ? 
was the identification of the superior child. This p a mA reat 
problem. What measuring stick to use—intelligence Pi interes! 
ing scores, teachers’ marks, singly or in combination? = s the ” st 
ing to note that we found teachers’ marks to be by hi by 
reliable forecasters of scholastic success. Properly Web ned : 
consideration of the nature of the subject matter and a ig sho 
test results, intelligence quotients, elementary and AS were A 
records, and reading scores, the ratings given by tea rbitrary a 
chief means of singling out our bright students. No a 


* Harvard University Press, 1948, 
18 





modest way to organize more effectively the tentative efforts prè | 


viously made toward meeting the needs, interests and oe i anong mar 
our best pupils. Our experience and efforts may have value for { 


ee 
—_ e line of demarcation between bright and aver- 
s resolved for us in great part by a. practical 
his problem Patton the size of the official section. 
sgrinistrative a identify the superior child are coincident with 
Although efforts n to our school, the formal segregation of these 
he child's peia place until the fourth term. At that time the 
pupils does sm pupils who have given the greatest indication of 
forty OF we success are assigned to the same official section. They 
i “in of this section until graduation, provided they main- 
y mii scholastically. The composition of the section is not 
” oe end of each term those who are doing poorly in their 
mA are replaced. This task of replacement is relatively simple. The 
incentive of membership in the honors section has the salutary effect 
of making pupils with latent ability work to capacity. 


RS 
pone 

e was selected as us 
ag 


THE HONORS SCHOOL. The first honors section under this 
new plan became a reality in September of 1940. In February of 
941 another was added. By September of 1942 we had a full com- 


now an integral and impo 


e — School was begun in 1941, it was with the 
soon became a “eS OS far as possible, would recite together. 
Sm eH that, with pupils permitted to choose from 

0 the “am, homogeneous grouping would of necessity 
en learnings. The inception of the Honors 
members enrolled together only in English and 

matics w i = As the school expanded, honors classes in 
“hers Why stpems ee 2nd an occasional class in science. The 
af n Tieg these classes were unanimous in their praise 
i ny They spoke in glowing terms of the 
tga a fuller det .Y Which they were able to offer, of topics 
Class in k tail, and of the pleasure emanating from teach- 
ractice es tedium of drill was reduced to a minimum. 
Te end . ur school to request teachers of special classes 
“m reports, These excerpts selected from among 


limited 


sg Which; Englis ° Honors Schoo! classes speak for themselves. 
j » “It is a long time since I have ha k 
uch and which did such excellent Lip 
irls. The first piece of literature for the 
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HIGH Po 
term is The Idylls of the Kin e of thos 

good fortune that the class enjoyed these poems as © Streaks of 
Realizing how difficult it is to get our Pupils to enjoy poet, aS Tdo, 
to my chairman who readily gave permission for me to at I Poke 
poetry units, both from the seventh term, rather than to More 
ordinary sixth term syllabus. . . . The nicest thi ollow 


5 : h r ng about the s 
is that they are gay, lively, interested and interesting. a group 
a stuffed shirt or show-off in the group. They have an ean 18 not 
which I envy.” 'stasm 
A social studies teacher found her “h 
unusually able and interested group. Their abilities an 
but they were uniformly good as students. 
primarily in obtaining high marks (and we 
showed no real intellectual interest, Others remarkable 
breadth and depth of interest and genuine intellectual Curiosity,” 
In one mathematics honors class the pupil-teacher relationship was 
enhanced by the “homogeneity of the group and the natural intellec- 
tual curiosity of its members. The members of the class worked 
assiduously to attain that goal. Certainly, in a group of this kind, the 
teacher serves not as a driver but as a guide. . . . In this class a 
freedom from tension is enjoyed. Since the pupils are naturally 
interested and alert there is freedom for interchange of thought, and 
for open discussion of the methods and techniques used. There 5 
also freedom to digress from the well worn path and to discuss 
related topics.” 


A teacher of speech waxed elo 


INTS [ 


istory honors Class to be in 


d tastes varied 
Some were interested 
re able to do $0) but 
evidenced a 


quent about her honors class. = 
wrote, “In a day of teaching three slow and one normal class, meetm 


. his 
the fifth-period- honors class was like being in another world. Th! 


ire t0 
was a forty-five minute world charged with challenge, the desire 
learn and Produce, the wish to 


ane” 
express oneself and the nor 
to perfect the means of expression.” These excerpts are Tep : 
tive of all reports submitted. Every teacher associated W 
Honors School Classes spoke of them in words of praise. the 
The restriction of the number of honors classes cause esirables 
pupils’ free choice among electives at first glance seemed un rt of the 
actually it was a boon. It corrected any tendency on the fe of thet 
pupils toward intellectual snobbery. With more than ha't ag bat 


ing 
School day spent in classes in which no homogeneous ati schon 


been attempted, they were Perforce in constant touch W1 
at large, 


20 


ar, 
g. It was just on ch, 1949) 


was so ap 


jovons SCHOOF 


ee ee oS ee 
N. It was not until 1946 that a flaw of major im- 
TION. 


INTEGR detected in our Honors School plan. Once detected it 
ce W 


ne wonders how it could have escaped detection 

parent pas more concerned with emphasizing values within 
for so long: ar we with the education of the individual child as an 
„bject matter tha True, a certain amount of integration was tak- 
tegrated eT tie home room period, supplemented by the pro- 
ng place during the bi-weekly meetings of the Arista. 

p eee neither case was this sufficient or too carefully 

Latest ye © teacher was hampered by time restrictions ; 
Be Tioma th f every four pupils en- 
the Arista programs reached only three of every ur pupils « 
rolled in the Honors School. The need for more effective integration 
was obvious, the means still to be found. Various plans were studied 
but none proved satisfactory. 

Finally, an ingenious program arrangement was devised that seemed 
tohold the key to the solution of our problem. By design, 


School English classes were scheduled to recite at the same 
reciting at this time were class 


ative writing and journalism. 
School members, within mode 
not emphasized in classes wh 


all Honors 


time. Also 
es in dramatics, public speaking, cre- 


This was planned to permit Honors 
ration, to explore phases of English 
ich follow the traditional syllabi. 


th ai ES. A faculty committee was asked 
Honors Ser ee i p: arranging special assemblies for the 
Priod, These kas Special English classes which recited the same 
tion to, an com 5 to be conducted at two week intervals in addi- 
be committee int Y apart from, our regular school assemblies 

t NHS study was guided by four criteria. The programs 
0 contribute t honors assemblies were 
© Stimulate į a Integration of thos 
(3) to ar: Intellectual curiosity, 


0 ° ‘ ape . z i i 
(4) p, Sêntation, nisiye Pupil participation in their preparation and 
0 


e attending, 


Such e s 
The Co “ass Meetings 7e as to be adaptable for discussion at subsequent 


Were mn during: " trepidation recommended nine programs for pre- 
en ved © 1946 fall term. The enthusiasm with which they 

er a expectation. Needless to say the pan 
ie made a Permanent fixture of our Honors Schoo 


ESCrine: . 
Dtion of the Programs presented at the six p” 
2 
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— HIGH POINTS [Me 
assemblies conducted during the fall of 1948 may sery rch, 1949) 
for judging how well the committee succeeded in as a 
lectual curiosity on the part of the bright pupils i 

The series of programs was begun with one ea | 
Clipper speaks.” Past issues of the Clipper, our School fit ed « 
art magazine, were studied by the members of th a 
class. The pupils selected from past issues the 
students which appealed to them most. The choi 
presenting the program was good. The attentio 
to whom the selected poems, serious and humor 
impressive. The poetry was made to live. The p 
wall of antipathy which pupils so often erect 
of poetry. 

Another type of program, a forum discussion of the Electoral 
College, was conducted shortly before the Presidential Election. The 
pupils listened intently as the first speaker gave a brief historial 
sketch of its origin and function, and described in detail how a 
president could lose the popular vote and still win the election. Inter- 
est heightened as the next speakers voiced arguments for and against 
the retention of this venerable institution in its present form. The 
panel of experts was hard pressed to answer the thought-provoking 
questions asked from the floor. The entire procedure was in the best 
tradition of the old New England Town Meeting. , 

In still another type of program, the presentation of a discussion 
on Atomic Power, we were indeed fortunate. The three a 
speakers had spent a large part of their summer vacation acting a 


guides at the ceremonies conducted at the Grand Central PA 
conjunction with the fiftieth anniversary of Greater New on i 
were associated with the General Electric exhibit, the other W eakers 
sponsored by the Allis Chalmers Company. That two of are they 
had only a few days before returned from Schenectady, W i 
had toured the General Electric plant as guests of the € Atomit 
added to the appeal of their talks. The showing of the = open 
Power, an Encyclopedia Britannica Films Inc. produc se e9 
the program. The speakers followed. Even though ma came Y, 
completely immersed in their subject that at times they atsact 
technical for their audience, this enhanced rather amt 
from the value of the program—intellectual curiosity we oss p 
The program devoted to film analysis was most n a, an 
J n 
student chairman drew attention to the pitfalls of propag? 


22 


. Creative Writin 
Original Poems of 
ce of the Students 
n of the audience 
OUS, Were read, was 
rogram breached the 
at the very mention 





| of each offering attested to the e 


| of the club which preceded the s 





a eee eee ae 


dience to 

tantly mr a Page mg slanted and 
ne whether the me idni conditions. It was made clear 
a ey truly por uld be provided after the showing o, x 
land, during which members of the 

porch of Tae an te som ale to present their analyses. 
hown. The discussion period began. For a few mo- 
4 that the committee had erred. The chairman cajoled. 
perts te onse was poor. Then the dam burst. So many had 
ie Tensile that there was scarcely time for the showing 
ie second March of Time film, The New South. It had been 
im to have a similar discussion of this film in the individual 
dassrooms as the assignment for the following day. A canvass of the 
teachers whose classes had attended the assembly showed that lively 


discussions of both films were carried on in all recitation classes the 
following day. 


The film was 


The Christmas program emphasized group performance. This 
consisted of renditions of Christmas carols in Spanish by the Spanish 
Glee Club. The spontaneous applause which greeted the completion 
nthusiastic appreciation of the stu- 
ictory remarks by the faculty adviser 
to thos inging of each carol were most help- 
identical thou © knowledge of Spanish. Parenthetically, the 
0g the Christmas holds was Presented over station WNYC dur- 
t&cords for distribution EA at which time it was recorded on RCA 

€ concluding a subscription basis. 
tn all who „O Program wa 


. five i Privileged 


dent audience. The brief introdu 


The {TS spoke abo T Which they had emigrated during 
bey d crit a enthralled a om to School in Europe To-day.” 
on £ 4 i a language ae . Courage of these young folk as 


: Wde 0 the Gestapo to clamp down as 
tg "round ueo € Concealed his Per a ah on i s way to 
al aseri € travails ih oncentration camp was the penalty for 
i % clear] g record coming to a strange country without 

aby, ie the teache ae related by a boy who still remembers, 

“hers who = ` Stick. The thrill of holding the flag at 
j friendly, the free choice of subjects, no 
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— HIGH POINTS 
forced marches on Saturdays—as these and 
new school world were mentioned by the 
present offered a silent prayer of gratitude f 
and blessings which we all too often take for granted advantage, 

The success of a series of programs such as has b e 
is difficult to gauge. From the teachers’ point of view Es describe 
successful. How was it ‘received by the pupils? What s highly 
reactions? | re their 


a arch 
Similar fea 39%) 


es i 
Speakers, ey, ĉir 


STUDENT PARTICIPATION IN PLANNING. It w 
cided to augment the original committee of faculty members p z 
addition of two representatives from each of the five honors on > 
and the officers of the junior and senior Arista, sixteen pupils alt 
The enlarged committee met to plan programs for the term to come 
The enthusiasm with which the pupil members spoke of past pro- 
grams was reassuring. Planning for the new term, they singled out 
an art teacher’s talk on contemporary art, a student’s talk on photo- 
graphy as a hobby, the dramatization of portions of best sellers, and 
scenes from Shakespeare as Programs which could bear repetition. 
Among new topics which they suggested were a discussion of tele- 
vision, a description of how an issue of the Campus (our school 
newspaper) is prepared, a talk by a pupil who had spent his vaca: 
tion as a member of a stock company, a report on the forthcoming 
Herald-Tribune forum, and a discussion of currènt novels. 


AN ENCOURAGING BEGINNING. The whole-hearted cooper 
tion -of these pupils, the definiteness with which they expressed their 
likes and dislikes and their interest in programs to come, if not o 
clusive, are at least indicative that in our Honors Schoo! wé p 


° e 5 i : 4 tí é con- 
made a beginning in meeting Dr. Conant’s criteria that “Thos 


. . m 
cerned primarily with high school education agree (a) + ~~ at 
sympathetically th 


e ways and means of discovering Sp ecial 
an early age; (b) to provide a stronger motivation an (c) ” 
groups to evolve a greater degree of intellectual curiosity; % tic op" 
provide better formal instruction for those of high chee might 
tude—all this to be accomplished without a segregation "caden 


turn the boys and girls in question into either prigs °” 
snobs,” 
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o to a Critic of High 
] Chemistry : 


Schoo 
ERG 
EL SCHENB 
Sate High School ‘ 
1948 issue of HIGH Points there appeared an 
In the nic ae” in Teaching Chemistry. Perhaps the 
por r teacher of chemistry are in order, because the 


article, 
views of a 
stile shoul 


ae red 
d not a anir a syllabus has needed revision 
It is true > ie writer of that article, however, in his haste to 
pete generalizations, failed to mention that good chemistry 
i refuse to be hamstrung by an outmoded syllabus and con- 
santly include current and consumer science by way of motivation 
and enrichment. The writer also did not know, though he should 
have, that the High School Division of the Board of Education has 
lad a chemistry syllabus committee working for almost a year under 
the supervision of Dr. Maurice U. Ames and the chairmanship of 
Mrs. Rosalie K. Kirshen. The State Education Department in 
Albany, which has not been in a position to produce a new chemistry 
syllabus in recent years, will probably listen sympathetically to the 
ja of this New York City committee. 
n unfolding a science, the age, background, and aptitude of the 


studen : 
ts must be taken into account. That our students are success- 


m meeting our State stan 


"Tn dards, is attested by the fact that be- 
hina and 90% of our students pass the chemistry Regents 
for over a t the need, while teaching the subject 
nthe subj ty, of blushing for any inadequacies 
yllabus. Neither have I ever felt that 

ted or wa 


ao make ys believe » aS the writer of the above 

Str is m ; 

erated j uch more than an expositi . 
ositio eories 

Ships In the article. Th p n of the few th 


i amon “orles are employed to explain rela- 
a et course ser hi facts and experimental data. In an 
TES Which aay Chemistry, the facts are simple and so are 

eit stude m. Most teachers attempt to inculcate 
Mena y SS 800n a Te nts the desirability of throwing overboard 

ion, Mee eX plains more satisfactorily the pheno- 
© history of science abounds with such 
PPreciation of the progress of science de- 
Teady to change our ideas when the theory 
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S. I have never fel 
Warter of a centu 


ect matter of the s 


Subject was q: 
; S 


»a true a 
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“GH POINTS March 
does not explain the facts and our remarkable advances bie 1949 
of science have been due to that very Policy. If the high «1 acth 
dent is acquainted with this way of Science, the teacher soa sty. 
in pointing out that the theory under discussion a limit JUstifieg 
facts as studied in the course and will be modified as he ed to 
in the subject in college. SPCCializg, 


NUCLEAR, NOT ATOMIC. Let us exa 
detail. Our teaching of the electron theo 
development of the subject and explains the facts as far as we 
After all, we are not quite ready to delve into the quantum thes 
without a knowledge of calculus, and no apology for not fing 
is necessary. Dr. James Stokley, of the General Electric Research 
Laboratory, in an article on Atomic Artillery printed in the G. Ẹ 
Review for June, 1947 states, “F ormerly the electrons we 


re thought 
to move in precise orbits much like those of the planets 


around the 
sun. Physicists no longer hold such a simple concept; and the orbits 


have become hazy regions where an electron has ac 


ability of being, However, important though the orbital 
in ordinary chemistry, 


them but are concentrat 


Mine the article in Some 
ry follows the historica 


ertain prob- 
electrons are 
the newest researches pay little attention to 
ed in the nucleus. That is why we speak of 
nuclear science and why we should talk about nuclear, rather than 
atomic, energy.” That is all Dr. Stokley has to say on the ve 
of the electron in an article designed for the benefit of eas jas 
scientists. Shoùld we §0 any further in a high school classroom! 


ce 
Present theory of the nucleus is taught substantially in accordan 
with the facts on al] levels. 


de and 

ARRHENIUS STILL WITH US. If the concept of ay 

ases is enlarged, new and different theories must acc zation 
change. Our syllabus defines acids, bases, salts, and ner eat 
and Arrhenius’ theory helps to explain their properties aP? tion 
I doubt whether our Students will get a clearer picture 0 
of the common acids and bases if we talk about proton 
Proton acceptors because, as a matter of fact, the a 
cannot be taken literally. Even our college textbooks feels 
take up Arrhenius’ theory—the theory which the write! 
moded and should be consigned to oblivion. 


efinitio™ 


chemist” 
js oF 


) i 
NO APOLOGY NEEDED. The article also states th 
26 





«The pier 


Fn, ame 
HEMIST . : talics mine) 
y scHOOL C ool chemistry inadvertently G ante 
HIG .. high sch ts to prepare themselves for adv 
studen logy is necessary. One of the ob- 
- No T that. However, it is only a minor 
is exac 
tives © i oe that no more than a small apm 
a H e 
m ive pate ecialize in the subject. For some, nites E ae: 
pur students wil i ‘dance and determine the desirability of -" 
eas ga a vocational end in view. For others, it wi 
her specia 1Za 


eas a cultural, terminal course. 
serv 


? I was interested in the writer’s sug- 
are tht i course about such “useful and practical 
ae ca aaiae education, better living, health and safety, 
seit eizenshis, and guidance for a vocation and useful leisure.” 
If he had included “good citizenship,” we would have the Cardinal 
Principles of Education and who could disagree with such laudable 
djectives? But where are there any suggestions about the subject 


_ matter to make up such a course? Advocating that we require tests 


ee ee eel 
en = 

a ee eae R 5 

8 


for foods, drugs, clothing, etc. 


, indicates a failure to perceive the 
mature of the task. Even on an 


elementary level, the task would be a 


WHA 
Sine surg THe Writer states, 


e : 
in college fee 1. show that high school chemistry students do 
hog] >» 5e than those Students who ne 


ep. OBE such “g Sg ver took the course in high 
: her ha , there ey is yet to come to my attention. On 
S ri warrants z much evidence to the contrary. Where the 
atta w any of the colleges, such as Brooklyn 
y si llege, differentiate between the two groups. 
Nao mission i oil give all entering students offering chemis- 
dene „€ test will se oer, 1949, a standardized test. Those 
® doeg ota receive credit for freshman chemistry. The 
"Soy, la wit the “surveys” mentioned by the writer. 
oy 
Me pp bus nee ROING ON. 
Yllabus pe, On. Th 
revision co 


“Is it surprising to learn 


All teachers of chemistry agr% 
at is just the reason for the n 
mmittee, However, many of the 
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I 
. NTS [Marcy i 
T jes elementa tr {9 
lens = discussion oe me 
are Seldom f Activ; 
"UStrated j 
by 


a dichotom : 
. Y Of thint: 
istry teachers to tenting h 


suggestions in that article do not belon 
of the subject. They might well form t 
ties in extra-curricular clubs. Club ady 
inadequate syllabi. 

The writer of that article is torn by 
his early paragraphs he wants chem 
truth and nothing but the whole truth about the isi the Whol 
theories to avoid embarrassment by former Pupils who 5 Scientif. 
college chemistry is more complex and technical. In his r» Out that 
graphs he wants chemistry teachers to disregard mng Para. 
planations and teach a “liberal” or “free” course whic, and ez. 
about the human and current aspects of chemistry as toes talk 
magazine articles.. Leave theory and explanations to the slee 3 
fessors, he says. Only they can handle them, is his advice rs 
breath he dismisses our applied chemistry course and in the a 
breath he advocates a kind of consumer chemistry which our applied 
chemistry course offers, If only such critics would join curriculum 
committees and contribute constructive and specific suggestions! 

SAMUEL SCHENBERG. Lafayette High Scho 


CNOC 


TOMORROW'S TEACHERS , 

i The man who taught us when we were boys had the same aut 
optimism as the schoolmasters of today. But in one respect he ba z 
great advantage: He did not try to teach so many subjects aa P 
that he did teach were simpler, The teacher of tomorrow, if he w? 
worthy of his Profession, will chop our curriculum in half. i | rela- 
„ Every time a new subject came into style—Spanish, pre it t0 
tions, public affairs, Russian, problems of democracy—we # pensa! 
our curriculum in order to be up to date. But we did not com js 0 
for this additio 


tri 
n by dropping anything off. I suppose a 


ool i 
old one. No doubt when Galileo invented the telescope every 
Italy added astronomy to its course of study. d. will 

- ++ Our successors will be pruners in the vineyat in e ol 
prune wisely, not always clipping off the new and ag n going " 
but piging their comparative merits with wisdom an 
wor 


Nea 
cord, 
—Henry C, Kittredge, Rector, St. Paul’s School, il 





f the Guidance 
al Phsayvesant High School 


GRAM. For a long time the Guidance Depart- 
onIGIN OF PRO High School has been concerned with the prob- 
at at Stuyvesant new students to the school. We are aware of 
f adjusting a ch contributed to their disturbance and affected 
he many aes d proper adjustment. In some instances their 
bet Oe eit activity were markedly curtailed because 
p were not so well known here as at their previous school; 
(b) they were less important and met with more competition as 
first termers than at their previous school; 
(c) the newness of the situation added to their normal adolescent 
tensions ; 


(d) the 12:40-5:20 time schedule required a change in their daily 
routine, 


We found that when new students met with some difficulty, their 

mae was et and they sometimes set up feelings of un- 
-y at radiated into other areas of ad; 

ir = 1 adjustment, causing prob- 


len 0 


Sis often a tem ora i iti i 
E mi e ea transient condition that will be cleared 
0 Vong series of behavior 
School. 


this problem in 
we ; a general 
W ogg |- adjustment ien Piain data regarding the specific 
“el in Provide ys y.: y of some of our new students, 


leresteg With valų ble ; i 
be Sted j able informati i 
ls teachers € welfare of on to assist all per- 


: ese Students—grade advisers 
i WwW s ° ? 
"iig Me Pal of 19 > with ‘this Problem in mind that we 


x - 
nd continued each term the following 


the 
do Program to 
NON 2e to evaluate its 


he Hi SUIDANC 


gether with the results of 
usefulness. 


E PROGRAM. An understanding 
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HIGH po, 

- of the special guidance program which, at the pr 
to about 75 or 100 students per year should be ee time app} 
consideration of the general guidance Program ns Upon a si 
several thousand cases per year. The following dia ich dea. i 
of the interrelationships of the various guidance meag sho i 
scheme the role of teachers and supervisors, thoy sencies, In th 
importance, has been omitted because it is undstctean’: Paramon 
the usual way. tO operate: 


Principal 
Administrative Chairmanof School Re- ` Pro 
Assistants Guidance search and Commit aa Ed. 
(Admissions, Department Testing (Revisions) aoe 
Transfers, (Special os i 
Discipline) Guidance) i 


—— E . 
Grade Advisers Psychologist Psychiatric Outside 


Social Worker Agencies 

The relationship between the various agencies, maintained by fre 
quent formal and informal conferences, is excellent. Interest in 
guidance is not restricted to the Guidance Department. For example 
the Tenth Year Promotion Plan, reported in a recent issue of High 
Points, is an example of guidance by administration. In the Ful 
1948 term, all the general faculty conferences were devoted t? 
discussion of guidance procedures, practices and results. At the last 
conference, the faculty requested that the discussions be p 

An effective guidance program should be closely linked 7 yi 
activities of the classroom teachers. Its effectiveness will t 25 
our understanding of each pupil, his health, his attitudes a5 vel 
_ his interests, abilities and needs. If we are to help students rfor™ 

Problems which disturb them emotionally and affect era ‘ot j 


ole 
ance at school, we must understand and treat the ie studen" 


Stuyvesant High School a very high percentage of OW ne ws 


et ibitin 
Consists of normal boys of above average ability exhibit ‘iil a 


behavior patterns common to their age level. ome ba / 
havior which is the result of personal or emotional C10" atk 


n 
yond our influence and control. A few exhibit or? uf oe 
deviations of behavior forms and require the attention umn 8” a 
Psychiatric social worker and psychologist, who si i! resi? 
in the handling of these Singular cases. We periodi@ 


30 








E ‘; well to remember that the stu- 


i it 1 ; 
ata r a alagi much more serious than the par- 
i eas disturbed about in class and that sym- 
Ol accomplish more than forcing certain 
6 


tisfaction of the teacher. 


It 
entire ri to resol 
1s a 
y r one that the i 
jola ynderstandin 
pathy 1p the complete sa 


issues è 

is ast SPECIAL PROGRAM. In Fall, =u T 
ked to report to the Chairman of the Gui ance Tier 

cerita frst marking period the names of those new 

= y A felt would not be able to make a satisfactory ad- 

— ie me High School. These names were collected 

i sent to each subject teacher of these boys to ask for 

crn When these forms were returned, the Chairman of the 

Guidance Department chose 35 boys for further investigation. 

The following battery of tests was then administered to these 

students by Dr. Alozery, the school psychologist :* | 


a—an intelligence test (group form) ** ` 
irs objective test of achievement to determine reading and arithmetic 
evel l 


THE FI 
teachers W 


c= test of mechanical ability 


d~a test to measure three categories of interest patterns : 


st, (2) commercial interest, (3) technical and voca- 

tional interest; this test also showed general level of interest 
cae data, the following were gathered: 

Bis ce record in previous schools 

mat records in previous schools 

im “te records, if any 
isfathen Of Physical defects, if 
rs occupation ? any 

. € schoo] 
tion Psychologist 
i à s paa turned the tests and other informa- 
i and interpreted th ge of school research and testing. He 


va devised for S and made a profile for each student 
"8 based upon the / pose: These profiles and the recom- 
“m Were submitted to the Chairman of the 


e test 


h orde 


Pilie Protect th 


; e validi : 

Who Furth à Idity of this b 

3 er in , attery, the n e not 
Wye toes it formation will y ames of the tests ar 


ch, 8roup intel} ll be furnished to high school principals 
by a motional ‘Bence tests a 


alo, for 'sturbance, it Often influenced by many external factors 


i was felt th “apparently” 
te itt y ii at a boy who was “appar 
Maat teresting lars i would be low in school success for the same 

Points too hi, pe elementary school I.Q. records averaged 
in a random sample of fifty normal students! 
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HIGH POIN 
a 


‘ TS (Mare, 
Guidance Department, who thereupon inte 


. A 194 
rviewed the ni >) 
parents. ee S and 
The following two case histories are furnished to show k 
system worked in practice. OW the 
CASE A 


This boy had an 85% average in element 
attendance (6 absences in 8A and 8B). Hi 
a—Achievement: Average reading level, 
b—Aptitudes: I.Q. in the 
cal ability 
c—Interest: very low academic interes eki 
very high technical-vocational interest with special emphas 
electrical work; good general interest; extremely poor at 
record at Stuyvesant (15 absences due 


to truancy in first si 
showing low actual interest in the course of study 
d—Physical: good 


e—Professed Ambition : electrical engineer; father is a plumber 


This (simplified) case history illustrates a student who has m 
real desire to be a student. The boy was profoundly unhappy because 
of his lack of interest. The recommendation was made that he trans- 
fer to a vocational school where there was a good course in electrical 
installation and p 


ractice. The student was eager to go and the parent 
agreed after the profile was explained to him. 


ary school and 
S profile was 


arithmetic leye] ab T 
“bright” to “very bright” p out 7A 


ange, high mechani. 
t, average comm 


&ood Tec, 
as follows. C0 


interest 
1S Upon 
tendance 
X weeks) 


CASE B 


%o average in junior high school and a record of 3 

His profile was as follows: 

a—Achievement : Reading 10A, Arithmetic 7B » range; high 

b—Aptitudes: IQ. in the “average” to “high average 
mechanical ability ia] interest, ve 

c—Interest: very high academic interest, low COES al occupation 
low technical-vocational interest with no special WA actual 1 
preference; perfect attendance at Stuyvesant showing 

_ terest in the courses 


d—Physical : good (glasses for astigmatism ) is m 
e—Professed Ambition: mechanical engineer (father 1 
neer) 


f—Other: boy is very poor in language; intervie 
ries about this excessively ho is re 
This (simplified) case history shows a student w packgroY” this 
ested in the work but who is hampered by poor caused by dent 
mathematics and language, and emotional disturbanct -. stu á 
and by confusion in his life goals. It was evident 
might succeed in Stuyy 
32 


This student had a 75 
absences in 9A and 9B. 


echanical eng" 
of 
w shows that = 


-tef 
ally T 


94 Jan 
“catch u "in 
esant if he were able to 





is mind to forget about eng1- 
DANCE p his m 


, de u urged 
.. and if he ma Stuyvesant graduate, was 
matics AN father, a OtuyV : tuyvesant 
yi walt 4 while. Shank to his own caer kr = din 
ein © traighten himse : 

uke it eas) let the boy $ diffi- 
Žr gir and o (1) the boy would have the same 
il dvised DE 


hool and (2) he had a chance to succeed in this 
nother sc 


perg i 


aties 1 â 


| i | med 
al d that lack of success in Stuyvesant often stem 
as foun i ’ 
It e of the following three factors 
en f interest in this type of curriculum D 
10 if general or specific aptitudes and abilities 


background of achievement in the elementary or junior high 
poor 
schools*, 


The recommendations that were made, based upon the profiles 


decribed above, usually fell into one of the following categories: 
|-The student should be encouraged to remain. 


His difficulties are tempo- 
rary and removable. 


The following specific measures should be 


2—The student is advised to transfer to another school. His interest and 
ability patterns might lead to success in a 


raas wera 6 (type of school) 
EEA (type of course). 


$—The student is to be referred to the psycholo 
The student is to b 


gist for adjustment. 
e referred to the psychi 
logical disturbances, ee 


atrist for serious psycho- 
e e š 
ei ia ot difficulty could not be determined. Fu 


In categories 3 
; an 
ping or a4 


st had inte 


rther study is re- 


EVAL 
pr VATION, 


Of e 

Sten «UME Were oat referrals in the first special guidance 

tp T referred to th . remain and nineteen to transfer. 
A © Psychologist o 


te o r Psychiatrist for further 
ne 


s Wiry “ar, the TeCords 
ty Ted, D e 


ate 


Were examined and follow-up letters 
various schools 


to which students had 
d for 34 of the 35 Students. These 


ta We x 
Presenteq «©. Obtaine 
D ed in Tabi l 


iy 
Hy Ay chool 


N 
eag ates iq lates g 


able I 


howed i 
Svage (third t n iie x 


mathematics, junior ‘high 
erm and, late 


r on, in mathematics (in- 
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— = aa =. eS 6 Oe ee ee 
TABLE I 
Follow-up Summary of Fall, 1947 
Students S tudents 


whodid who did not “Furth 
as advised doas advised 7 T 


NVEStiggs: » 
Passed the next term - 17 0 3 tka Tor 
Failed the next term 4 6 3 X 


Totals 21 6 


lq 

7 

a a 
It will be seen that 21 students did as advised. 


. Seventee 
(81%) passed the next term (i.e. made a successful we ai these 
the school they were in). Six refused to do as advised, Al erm. 


failed. No recommendation was made for seven Students, j 

The program was therefore correct in the seventeen Cases (who 
did as advised, then passed) and the six (who did not do as advised 
then failed). It was incorrect in 4 cases (who did as advised, then 
failed anyhow). The special guidance Program was insufficient in 
seven cases for whom no definite recommendation was made, This 
Situation will be discussed later. 


A break-down of these results, in per cent form, is given in 
Table II. 


IN TS Mare, Do) 
Referrals 


TABLE II 


Analysis of the 27 Recommendations of Fall, 1947 
Students who did Students who did 


as advised not do as advised Total 
ean rn 
Failed the next term 15% oe 100% 
Totals 78% 2276 
“Tt may be oe ei 
It may be concluded that 85% of the recommendation 


22%) were correct and 15% incorrect. 


ent 
THE SECOND PROGRAM. Although the Guidance rome 
felt that great Service had been done by this special gu! ep 
gram, it was clear that more could be done by imp oe est 
cedure, Detailed analysis of the 15% and of the on the testin 
tion” category showed that the main inadequacy of perso 
Program was the absence of an objective mec a e 3 
(adjustment and maladjustment). This was remedie just 


adj! a of 
Program (Spring, 1948) by the addition of a standar dition 


; ea ‘on 
inventory and in the third program (Fall, 1948) by b ool tens 
4 Personality inventory. It was found that out-0 

34 





| ll as in- 
yoANCE by parents, etc.) as we 


homes ary make success impossible in amy 
(ro nsions often operat evidence of psychosis was ee 
o a ve = r by reason of low ability (compared wi 
j eneral, a studen he incorrect interest pattern, had to cope 
p sues aep ees in school as well as out of school, was 
ce aul to another school where he would be 
se ue Fiala iall be performed until the refer- 
p en ecial guidance program have completed a term 
"E ea) at this school, a preliminary check of results 
= marhe the “further investigation” category (the cases which 
a to be puzzling on the basis of the incomplete battery of the 
in program) has been virtually eliminated. The following letter 
tv one of our grade advisers is from a boy who would have been in 
te “further investigation” category in program I but who was 


advised to transfer because of very unsatisfactory adjustment plus 
school difficulties : 


Dear Mr. R, 


5, over- 


ow if you will remem 


I don’t kn ber me but I certainly remem- 
ber you. When I first came to St 


sive n e 1g test mark, 97%, . 
{ "More time to stud 
Y mothe y. 


; ris of . r 
kidney di sick agan and 1s in the hospital. She has the same 


` “Nease a, 

peig hard ay wi took my Sister from us. My father has been 
1, 9 With MY Aung <S my big sister, Mf Y little sister K. has been 
a F me at 2 ‘n Flatbush and I hardly ever see her. When 


Watery fi make the beds, do dishes, sweep sidewalk and 
“g Star} m i ese chores 


hin o TE MY ho take me until 3:30. After this is 
entitles me } a rk, Everything I do is scheduled. This I 
er a k ant ¢ i i schoolwork more efficiently. 


hank „„_ YOu again for helping me straighten 
very much, 





, I re- 
Y hours are 9:00 to 2:00, this 


“Mons Yours truly, 
Tates Convincing] di t 
Sly the value of the adjustmen 
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& emotional di 


ones that cannot be handled better 


> ; ; misi 
inventory in discovering overwhelmin erform 


ii : cu . satisfactor, nother school), we of the gs ioe 
militate against school success. Removal of the tension Which (ws? nization at a r teachers try to seek out the ca 
competition at Stuyvesant left this student free to resol © to the the S operation with ou limited time at our disposal with the. 
side difficulties. Resolution of the outside tensions enabled S out ent iit „ solution in the stances we are helpless because the 
to succeed in school. The authors wish to point out thar this boy | we ali that in many 1m e ete 

| amp, ph aniy To m OCON ii Stuyvesa Ea hy, nui beyond our influence result of the above project we 
have suffered two-fold if he had not been Persuaded to . Woulg | auses i bla a embled as a 

first, he would have been scarred by failure : Tans fer. The P 


second, he wo 
use of the grea 
Problem, 

te that the Second ang 
More successful than the 


luable to our grade advisers and teachers in their 


i i in. 
been unable to resolve his other tensions beca hose students who rema 


of mental energy used in solving the schoo] 
Other incomplete data appear to indica 


third special guidance programs are even 
first one was. 


uld hay 
t Amount 


i ye va 
hope will prove ve 
i contacts with t 


SUMMARY. The s 


THE OMNISCIENT SCHOOLBOY 
those students who were referred because of a 


(Dialogue in Comic Strip, “Barnaby” ) 


Barnaby (before a magic circle): “What does it say?” 
ing achievement, ability, 


aptitudes, interest and “personality.” In 


, t i Mr. O'Malley: “Corny old Theban characters. They say, ‘23 
some cases, the boy was advised to remain because it was predicted Skiddoo |’ 

that he would be able to make a successful adjustment. In some Bede. 

cases, the boy was advised to transfer to another academic school 


an “That Swami copied this out of the ‘Hortus Sani- 
._ OF Some other popular incunabula. Carelessly too! He’s got the 
rth in, but he forgot the sun and the moon! 

Mr, Q x 

i it ap “aga Why, every schoolboy knows—Say!... I can 
uidance Department was unwilling t Baten, ,, » > Sarnaby. Those pictures you did in Kinder- 

3 ° O woul 
was fairly certain the boy —New York S tar, December 1, 1948 
. , ts ecial 

ce was submitted to show that the dati 
guidance Program was successful in 85% of its sia rograms 
The improvements added i ae 


or to a vocational school with a specific course of study a 
was felt that he would succeed there. In a few cases, no specie 


Tecommendation was made because (a) the source of difficulty w 
not apparent, or (b) the G 


transfer a Student unless it 
successful at the other schoo] 
Statistica] eviden 


; CNO 
n the second and third spec! all 

were described. -y students 

By discover ing early in their careers those of our col | that CHILD 
Whose needs would be better served by another oon of fail” toog dren, not know; SaN 

. 2 O 

we have helped them adjust before accumulating a reco mination i eir hi hard time ss that they are having an easy time, have a 
and truancy leading to delinquency and ultimate ter tpos FIS, or fighting sowing and learning and obeying the rules of 
course before graduation. We recommend a transfer es ith OF | l “Sainst them, are not easy things to do. 
Sta Where the difficulty stems from an inability to COP") aw? 


—Don Marquis. 


tuyvesant course be 
Of outside tensions, 
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Bee . st OF | fof 
cause of lack of ability or inter sponsible 
Where there are other factors * 
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An Adventure in Internation 


al Edu i 
¢ q 
DOROTHY WILMER LINCOLN Con, 
Samuel J. Tilden High Schoo] 


On my return voyage from an exten 
Europe in late August, 1947, I met an int 


cresting group ore tal 
who were on their way home from Englan , where they haq a a, 
a Summer Session Course at Oxford University, They ‘Bere Ended 


to hear first-hand news of post-war conditions on th a, 
whereas I was eager to obtain data on the Possibilities for sei 
study for the Summer Session of 1948 During the cee F 
lantic crossing, we talked far into the night, telling each other of = 
respective experiences and reactions. 


Sive tour 


IN 1947. Continental Europe had presented a mo 
ture in 1947, particularly so in France and Italy 

been widespread devastation, War’s pitiful victims had faced des. 
perate and bitter need—need for food, clothing and Shelter. They 
were as people who had abandoned all hope for a better world 
Communism had made deep and destructive inroads throughout both 
France and Italy. Belgium, Holland, Luxembourg, Norway, and 
Denmark had put forth valiant efforts toward recovery. In these 
latter countries Americans had been welcomed, and although food 
was strictly rationed, tourists had been able to obtain luxuries in 
exchange for much coveted American dollars. The French = 
Italians in 1947 had appeared less friendly toward Americans. 
Plack market had flourished. In every street of city, town, and i 
lage we had been accosted by speculators in American T 4 
English has rapidly become the international language ieee t 
the wartime Presence of our soldiers over the face of Europe 


; a ntries, 
had been only in trains and in buses, in the Scandinavian peak 
that one was at a loss to make oneself understood when 
English, 


st depressing pic- 
where there had 


1 had 
STUDY IN 1948. As the result of the favorable report 
received about the course at Oxford, and the reported i | 


scp, univers? 
and social aspects of living on the campus of a Bee id du 
I filed a timely application with the International Inst 1948. Ue 
‘ation, for Summer Session Study in England during priti 


even f 
brochure sent to me listed and outlined courses at 5 jications fo 
universities, Prospective students were urged to file aPP 
38 





of historical and literary interest. Obviously, 


pab BUCA TION ae 


nari? - arsities in the order of their preferences. My 
different aa aC University, since there we should 
pret pice had oad in this present day and age, as well as 
„iy Education Enetish Community, 1660-1900. Seminars were to 
pducation i the addition, for those who desired more specialized 
in ’ 
be arranges h asi 
' s suc ; 
d a and Nursery School Education 
>) The Primary Education 
dary Education i 
K he Education and Service to Youth 
Adult Education 
+i poche had stated that field trips would be arranged to 
stools and universities while classes were in session, and that motor 
trips would be planned for week-ends, so that we mi 


NTER 


ght visit places 
this course would ap- 


pal especially to teachers of experience from Europe and Asia, as 


wll as from the United States. My second choice of a university 
ws Oxford, where once again the course offered was “Contempo- 
rary European Civilization.” My third choice was the University 
of Leeds where the curriculum centered about economics. 
of colle 


ie fa, » 1948, I was notified that I had 
Sing f a Study at the University of Nottingham. During 
ti A 1948 more than 3,500 students and teachers from 
gis of the ai Pent two months or more in Europe, under the 
cts in France „international Education, Some studied ns 


sched “$, Belgium, Norway, others in England and 
of Students Or i ss, Priorities was set up to aid in the selection 
bear shi ~ stud the allocation of space 


S durin Study Projects, and for 
tlont; : i 
ties y 8 nsatlantic travel. High 


ere Periods of tra 

Na student to holders of fellowships, to professors and 
Ung “neral eli wails OW priorities were given to individuals 

"Pato ation or cultural interests only. 

tha aT in n D REALIZATION. At the end of the 

ty ed, but the One is Somewhat fatigued, perhaps nervously 

ducati n Prospect 0 


this delightful venture in Interna- 
exami tremendo 


inati us stimulus through the doldrums 
liy "eceived “i COrre 
e 


ction and irksome clerical a 
ram from the Cunard Line advancing “i 
a“ lizabeth from July 1 to June 30th, w1 
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HIGH 
ee eee 
embarkation at 9 P.M., I really had a few b 
how I could leave my “house in order,” 
transported to the pier, cash my summer 
rency and actually be on board before the deadline on th RN up 
school closed, but I made it. On the date for departure : ey da 
reported to have been palnted on the SS seen Elizabeth, Tr va 
had to be searched, by a reinforced rew: before ys rh 
Somehow I didn’t worry much about the bomb, which f, 
materialize, 

Those four days at sea are alway 
isn’t any substitute for the care-free 
Periences on an ocean crossing, 
there is nothing that can be done 


Poy 

i NTS arch, y n 
a 

i momen i Wong 
fet the Pack ting 
Check, obta:, ©. °° 


S delightfully relaxing, 


feeling a teache 
Whatever one’ 


about them at 


r actually ex. 
S Worries m 


Sea. There are no 


oose interesting books, 
seeing in London, and the renewing 
ps, after having revisited Canterbury, Windsor 
thedral, Westminster Abbey and Stoke Poges, 
ttingham on the much-looked-forward-to July 
ook six hours. Struggling to obtain the oat 
r, if one has five huge bags, really isn’t a 
of Regents week for annoyances, but once = E 
idated, nationalized English trains, one s00 

ut obtaining a porter at the terminus. 


NOTTINGHAM. 
was an ugly industri 
lish Midlands, It is noted for its hosiery mills, wi 
Boot’s Pharmaceutical works. Nottinghamshire is also ial p 
district. We visited each and every one of these indus ie w 

Part of our area study while living in residence N aa mi sor 
weeks on the beautifully landscaped 90 acre campus tudents, p 
of town. Our international group consisted of sixty i i ‘— 
of whom came from 10 countries of Europe, two aoe wer A 
others came from America. Only two of the Americ ho went a 
York City teachers. Most of the New York an er i 
Seas to study had joined the Marshall Plan De oak at No! 
Of the Niversity of Vermont. The ages of the stu 
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After several days of sight- 
of old acquaintanceshi 
Castle, St. Paul’s Ca 
I entrained for No 
10th. This journey t 
of an English porte 
It rivals the chores 
the Post-war, dilap 
gins to worry abo 


: s that it 
My first impression of Nottingham wa 


in the Eng 

. d in the *# 
al town, crowded and dingy, gy factories 
its 1 mining 
Jants & 





|) PE ae ae 

AL EDUC | 

rERNATION ion ranged from twenty-seven to sixty, Several 
m Summer a of Education from European Universities ; 
hes were a. of Victoria College, University of Toronto, 

0 the e 

one WAS 


Canada. 


L TREAT. Not only was our course 
AN ERCE ols planned and prepared by our several per- 
simulating, me inent professors and tutors, but living in residence 
sonable and are from so many different countries, fraternizing 
with Se en cae them was an intercultural treat to be cherished 
7 ites, I remember having thought, in advance, that the 
actual university work would be easy in England as com 
that of an American University. I had judged the Englis 


on the basis of my pre-war experiences. In 1939 the Engli 
were quite oblivious to the dan 


Happen Here” had been their phi 
noon tea on the brink of a worl 


pared to 
h people 
sh people 
ger of impending war, “It Can’t 


losophy as they enjoyed their after- 
d war. 


cared for, with beds which 
ne was loath to respond to 
m, with LS A.M. Our dining hall was a 

a heavy oak floors, long separate tables each seating 
Which the W + High Table” stoo at one side of the room at 


an mand Faculty Sat, raised on a platform as a symbol 
lectual Ord uests of Honor were of a Higher Social and In- 
în Were we students! This is a traditional British 
We found this and other English customs de- 
al, except breakfast, several differ- 
the High Table while some of the 
ves at the tables of the students. 
nal opportunities to become friendly 
t Kiplingese Warden, the Honorable 
fie East Indian Army Service. Our a 
pier G ard; as given Over to reading The Times, sar 
Peteh n cm, The N ottingham Guardian or The A 
' Bertran, Sometimes One or two letters from home. He 
Sen a fixture at Nottingham for years. 


> At every me 
Members Cited to sit at 
bis Practj ae Seated themsel 
vith öh Ce affor ed us add; t 

Wt, p Professors and w: is, 
br Utters | With ou 


Rk » late 
day half h Of the 
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Hic roy, 
was dignified, courteous, efficient, quite a so i: 
tion about the locale, and a faithful assorter of Overseas infon 
It was rather an up-hill walk across the flower- and sh 
laden campus to the University class rooms. Our daily a rubbery, 
classes started at 9:30 A.M., paused at 10 45 AM. so ramme 
could obtain “early morning coffee” and buns. For these 6 at We 
dainties we went to the cafeteria. The System and dispat Nes 
which the food was served would be a Shining example to m, With 
our school cafeteria managers. After coffee, we climbed Bice) of 
flights back to the classroom. Ong 
Since professors in England wear thei 
lecturing, some of our American multi 
puzzled the English Dons for several days. They soon realized 


however, that these were “proper mackintoshes,” and not academic 
gowns! The winter-session undergraduate Students are required to 
wear academic gowns to all classes. 


At 12:30 P.M. each day we had our recess, during which we 
walked through the usual driving rain and mud to the Hall of Resi- 
dence, thence to luncheon, which really was a very substantial meal 
Our waiters had formerly been Prisoners of war, who, now liberated 
chose to retain employment in England, rather than return toa 
doubtful fate behind the Iron Curtain! They wore white coats, were 
military in their bearing, efficient, silent, courteous. 


urce of S€nerg 


r academic gowns while 
colored hooded Taincoats 


ENGLISH FOOD. 
ican friends back hom 
very happy to say that 
With the usual Britis 
obtained ration books 
I had never cared pa 
“sweets” are scarce a 


Many of us had been warned by on ath a 
e that we “would starve in England. aie 
this was a complete misrepresentation “eadi 
h efficiency, the University ee oa 
for us, including even coupons oii where 
rticularly for candy, but in a coun week Pe 
nd rationed to the amount of 3⁄4 Ib. f Not onl 
Person, one develops an insatiable appetite for candy ‘cham, the! 
were our Sleeping accommodations adequate at Notting of al 


á . axcess 
were charmingly comfortable. As for food, it was in & 


an 15 

ylation ' 

expectations and needs, Generally the English adult pop o, wert 
short of milk rations, but 


we the students, irrespective ni gs # 
Privileged to enjoy fresh fluid milk, meat frequently, as d 
least three times a week. Fish was in abundant supply ‘po toes j 
stewed fruits, all kinds of vegetables, particularly market 


ae wn 
cabbage, One might purchase fresh fruit in the to 
42 





CATION _ 
pept ATIONA pene and transportation to town was limited, 
) pn ery fifteen minutes. Nottingham l folds up’ 
WS ises ran only ev sik perchance remain too late in town, it 
spo PM. Should ssl to persuade a labor conscious taxi 
‘ai be practically ana to Highfield even for a substantial price. 
sie to make the trip . phe 

er luncheon, which was serve wi 
ENGLISH SCHOOLS. kapri in groups for field trips to 
play speed and decor, A mpanied each group of ten 
ls while in session. tutor accomp: ap 
Motor transportation was furnished. These visits were 
ae interesting and challenging imaginable. We visited Infant 
Shoals (for children from two years to four years old). These 
shools are free, under the Education Act of 1944. The classes are 
housed, in some cases, in old buildings, but the equipment for cre- 
ative free play would serve as a constant joy for our pre-Kinder- 
farten teachers to behold! A free hot meal was served at noon to 


k odern Schools m 

w York Cj 

Pro ity educati 

nt Sram, S i 

tec E tala a engage in fiel 

en 

i, "8S they are also in the Inf 
eG 

ch ammar Sc 

ie except hools correspond rou 


. T Sub; e A 
bioh i tet are ¢ Schoo ‘leaving a 


ake use of the activity 
Onal parlance, is called 
d trips, work on projects 
eachers are for the most 
ant Schools and Primary 


ghly to our Academic High 
ool udied ge is 15 instead of 17. Here 
Rtatig ` The last va intensively than in our academic 

ba ot o Jar at Grammar School is really spent in 


d lve ẹ ed the “School Certificate Examination.” 
“studen Or t unive Xternal examination, the passing of which 
' Th Who Would or Study ` Scholarships are available for 
Schoo} Ce oo be unable to finance a university 


Cate Examination” is compiled by a 
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— TT. FIGH Po 
committee from the universities and is ¢ 
Examinations. Even industrial concerns Prefer to Choose eRe 
ployees from among those who hold school Certificates ig: i 
ers are in the greater proportion in grammar Schools, Ma, > tat, 
are university graduates who look askance at teachers Of then 
women) who serve in primary and secondary modern m 
have less academic preparation. This 


a Schoo] 
L Professional aristocracy 
an incongruity in modern socialist England. 


N TS arch, 1 49 
©MpParable to 


S, who 
Stems 
MORE FOOD, MORE ACTIVITY. Wer 


eturned from Vis 
schools just in time to freshen up for afte 


its to 

‘ Toon tea, Which Was 

served in the “common room” (library) on a huge tea Wagon beau- 
tifully set up with attractive ch 


ina. Our housekeeper ( 
nt and friendly. The Sandwiches and 
truly delicious. There seemed no end 
njoy two cups of delightfully strong 
time enough. After the tea hour, we 


Class Room for our seminar groups, of 
which there were two, each afternoon. Occasionally we had a show- 


ing of films but usually these educational motion pictures wer 
shown in the evening, after dinner. 

At 6:30 P.M. we came back to our Residence Hall to dress for 
dinner at 7 o’clock. After dinner, we frequently had vemos on 
or lectures, either in the Common Room or at the aay i 
ing. Occasionally we had literary evenings. Poems a i a talk 
or British authorship were read and discussed. We a acres 

on Lord Byron, prior to a tour through the rambling hem Law- 

of his former home, Newstead Abbey. A relative of Po us about 
rence, now a professor at Nottingham University, talke ce’s hom 
Lawrence’s life and works, Later on we visited oa ch time W 
his haunts, and were entertained by his relatives, at Seo his man 
enjoyed looking over Lawrence’s paintings, and pear red g : 
scripts. Our Recreational Director, a young and cu Seol de 
of the University of Dublin, gave an eloquent and evening we a 
the life and Philosophy of Edmund Burke, Another of the We 
a Political symposium in which a representative of ea ever rfa 

Parties part tity: 

Played host to the teachers from schools in the ieee j 
supper served on these occasions will linger in OU entertain? 
those of the teacher guests, Over a week end we 
ag 


her assistant were most efficie 
cakes served at tea time were 
to the supply. One could e 
English tea, if there were 
returned to the University 


matron) and 


1 
icipated. On two especially memorab 





CATION j 
NAL EDU Sunday Supplement of the London Times. 
we d the United States where he had made 
yv 


wyTERNA P 
' recent 
"w American schools. 


ur seminar work, specialists from 

gCIALISTS. oe thon the School for Delinquents, from 

the Child iT ea from the Adolescent Court visited us. We 

ent k a questions about these areas of work as carried 

i a land and to compare their work in these respective fields 
r] sed to in the United States. 

We also visited a Labor College, conducted at Abbotsholme 
School, Derbyshire, the work of which was carried on under the 
joint auspices of the Adult Education Division of the 
University, with Vice-Chancellor Peers in Charge, a 


Midland District Division of the Workers’ Education 
group of adults elected to s 
Abbotsholme, devoting their 
holidays at the Seashore or at 
ranged between eighteen and 
their formal education at 
been raised to 1 


tard from this labor grou 
Bh point fo 


Nottingham 
nd the East 
Association. A 
n residence at 
of spending the 
of these students 
them had finished 
een, since the school-leaving age 
nt date. The Seminar reports we 


P on our visit to Abbotsholme, were the 


Such fields is . industrial workers after two weeks of Study in 
lations, I -= Science, econo 


mics, psycholo international 
was ine 3 me = 
fone a m very ins iring inde 


pend their vacations j 
time to study instead 
the Lakes. The ages 
sixty-five. Most of 
age fourt 
3: only of rece 


ed to hear these Students speak 
A P of “ j ”» S Sp 
"ng Ed Mi ai Their thoughts were well 
i ries, an : : 
į aly high alibre reason 


ing abilities were of ex- 
€ were Serve 
Student having “ado 


hey ‘Tlained the Lord ayor and 


Thy in Á our Residence Hall at the Lady Mayoress one day at 


C Brag University of Nottingham. 
te by a Viewin i = the ouncil House to afternoon 
"ii mune, datin Ma original Land Grant Charters and 
8 Twelfth and Thirteenth 


da delicious tea, at the 


ack to the 


- Os 
th fay tural and hig ends We motored, by chartered bus, to 
Moug Rugb tStorical inte 
hool 


rest, These trips included a trip 


» to Cambridge University, to Lincoln 
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bie = gs- 


eE O = HIGH Ponts 
Cathedral, to Southwell Minister, to Sara cen’s H Orch By 
Charles I spent his last night of freedom before sop Inn, Wh 
oner and beheaded in 1649. We visiteq Stratford 8 taken in 
sadly enough, is highly commercialized. We also nis Von, vie 
wick Castle, to several abbeys, and toured the 1 S to Wy 
accompanied by a geologist who explained the terrai 
listened intently, while relaxing Physically, 

Enchantment. 





IN RETROSPECT. Because of our ve 
explorations, our field trips to schools an 
lovely motor tours through the inimitab 
soirees, our social visits to the houses o 
teachers, our summer session at the University of Nottingham endej 
all too soon. It was with a certain sadness that we parted from ow 
colleagues from distant lands, with whom we had spent six memo- 
able weeks, in such close and congenial association, Friendships 
made on such a firm intellectual foundation are bound to be endur 
ing. We were grateful for the hospitality of the British University 
personnel, who through their charm and friendly gestures, a 
to knit the fibres of our countries into a more closely woven netwo 


Thus ended, for a brief interlude, our Adventure in Internatiou 
Education of 1948. 


Ty full days 
d to places of 
le English Countryside, oy: 
f hospitable Professors ani 


of intellectuy 
industry, Our 


CNOC 
DIPLOMACY ys before 20t 
è wa 
Civil Service tests have worked in unexpected fice who fal 


: aa. 
There is the story of the candidate for the ames O ination 
to answer any of the questions put to him at the © y oe" 
then topped the list of the successful. -. “We saw ee some 
A little later one of the examiners told staat in what ject 
nothing, but your manner was so free from ae that We 
people, would have been embarrassing a S 
‘That’s the very man to make a good diploma ` Answer 
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ctices in the Growth of 
Pons oe Visual Aids Program 


DIN 
HEL ts i arral Vocational High School 
Alexan 


education toward an effective audio-visual pro- 
The results of our d up in the following overheard conversation 
gam can be iei upon leaving the projection room. To the 
between I ce f one, “That was a good picture, wasn’t it!” his 
eii piar “Yes, but they expect you to learn something.” 
me aa is the laconic yet tangible evidence of the fact 
a ample equipment and varied materials, (2) efficient ser- 
w and (3) extensive teaching aids and curriculum planning 
bave been sufficiently inspirational to the teachers to seep down to 
the student body. Then the latter, too, realizes the aim of the audio- 
visual program—that of helping to impart information, skills, and 
attitudes with concrete materials, 


To encourage and facilitate the use of the audio-visual aids at 
Alexander Hamilton Vocational High School, there are constant 
growth and activity in all three above-mentioned phases of the pro- 
gram elaborated in the following outline: 

l Equipment: 


Each teacher has 


been provided 
lists reproducing t 
ing: 


ks ii r y a catalog and periodic supplementary 
s department file listings of the follow- 

A. Machines available: 

- Silent film 

Sound film 

. Film slide p 


Projectors 
Projectors 
TOjectors 


ide Projectors (2% 2.9% 5) 

> Picon 6x ) 

. Orta . 

sh FM Tadios and Console radio 
“able p Snographs 

ICE ree rdi 


Ording machi 
Umtable Chine 


O O NODON am ed 
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16. Balopticon (8 x 10)—on order 
17. Wire recorder 


B. Materials Available: 
I. School Library: 


A. Slides: more than 1000 slides have been catal 
indexed under the following subdivisions. gued ang Cross, 
1. Geographic titles, such as: 
a. Names of cities 
b. Names of states 
c. Names of countries 


2. Subject titles, such as: 


a. Agriculture h. Lumber 
b. Architecture i. Maps 
c. Canals j. Mining 
d. Climate k. Oil 

e. Factories l. Soil 

f. Frontier life 


m. Steel, etc, 
g. Glaciers 


B. Films and Filmslides: (Note: only films approved after preview 


the school library.) The titles below have 


š gued, and distributed to the teachers on sepa- 
rate sheets, as follows: 


1. General shop titles 
2. Specific shop titles 
3. Science titles 

4. Academic titles 

5. Music titles 


. tect fields are 
C. Recordings: Through this medium the following subjec 
enriched ; 


1. Languages: a. Spanish b. English 
2. Social Studies 


D. Literature 
1. Monthly publications like Educational Screes 


; '9-V1S 
2. Reference books for teachers like Audio-V1 


3. Other central school film library catalogs 
4. Commercial catalogs 


yal Methods 


] 
II. Borrowed films for previews and showings h 
program. 
The daily schedul kenid 
board to invite teachers to preview and to inform i med 
A duplicate form is posted in the projection room 10 
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the 
e is posted on the attached form on f the choo 








ILY VISUAL INSTRUCTION PROGRAM 
DA 


Tlr aseene 






Running Time 
in Minutes 





Title of Film 


+ 





; 
T who wish to view these films are welcome to come during their 
unassigned periods. 


Benjamin Fox, Principal 


Il. Servicing : 


A. Two Central Projection Rooms: 


l. Room 218. A lecture room 
forty pupils, (Ventilators, SO 
machine storage, shades, etc., 

2. Room 200A. A smaller room with informal furniture. It can be 
enlarged by opening t 


i he rolling doors separating it from the next 
oom into a long narrow projection room seating 75 people. 


with raised seats can accommodate 
und proofing, permanent cabinets for 
are to be installed.) 


, an Additional Facilities: 
ll 
sates oom have been checked for working outlets, cords and 
box fu here the shades are in poor condition, the portable shadow 
"nctions efficiently to allow for projection in these classrooms. 
Personne]: 
l. Visual A; 
u 
a al Aids Department consisting of: 
b Coordinator 
a chanical expert 
"is Ontact man for Outside bookings 
` epar 
Each T i Representatives: Pen 
visual aot has a liaison officer between the taran i ie 
Work department. The chairmen supervise and h 
of these : terial go to the 
latte representatives, All requests for ma 
Ton the f ; 


ollowing form: 
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Suggested subject (s) and grades: 


Scope or summary of content: 





REQUEST FOR VISUAL AIDS 
Type: Equipment Pamphlet 


Topic or title 
Teacher 

Classes and periods 
oo 
Day to be shown 
Date to be shown 


BP ASAT EEG Fa aoe aitave 
E E 
Pees 


See, 
MA 
Ce ee e a ||| ele 


ee 
ie Oe 
G 
niente a Lt. T 
. 


Ses 
Oe Stems 
AE EEN OTS CAS Dime a ang 
eee 
Aann OO RCTS O36) ee late.~ 


t.s 
neei 
tee 


teses 
sooo 
Pees 
See, 
. 





bai E 
Seen, 
teas 
See 


3. Student Squad: 
These boys are programmed to t 
and receive a mark for their w 
aim is to have three boys assi 
of the central projectio 
upon request. 

4. Teachers: 


The functioning of the squad relieves the teachers of the respon: 
sibility of operating the machine, so that they are free to give thei 
full attention to the management and instruction of the classes. 


he squad for one 
ork, as in any oth 
gned each period, on 
rooms and one to travel to Classrooms 


Period each ky 
er elective, The 
e to service each 


III. Teaching Aids and Followup: 


Home room lesson—see appendix attached. , -fll 
B. Evaluations: When a film is previewed, the following card is 
out, to include: 
1. Suggested subject and grade 
2. Summary and scope 
3. Specific value jes 0 
Hieaitially eri teacher will have individual mimeographed ©? 
these suggestions for every film in the department. 


Film and Slide Evaluation Card Color seset" 


A Sound ..-: 
Title: Showing time -*"""" 
Source: rin saat 


Film slide --+°"" 
Slide .... t 


Recording =t" 





Specific value: 


pLANs 


AND i eam —— a 


c. Tests: aphed tests for each film in the school library are in the 
r 


Mimeog f being prepared under the supervision of department chair- 
rocess O 


ill be furnished to the teachers. The following test 

_ These oy ef Cities should serve to illustrate one of our aims— 

on a e on the students’ comprehension and recall of certain 
that of che 


well as certain statements, in addition to testing as usual 
frames, as 


for information presented by the film and its sound track. 
or i 





















— 


Motivation. "OMEROOM LESSON: 


A large city given as an example of one which grew because it was 


tro 


te 


. The central zone of a large metropolis is usually the 


en > 


. Decentralization of industry in modern times is made mor 


6. The film shows that two 


m 


FILM: GROWTH OF CITIES 


tal city with a good harbor was Pte eee eee enees 
om, hi maps shown it is clear that the larger proportion of large 
cities is found in the ............ half of the country. 


of the city. e. 
The “gridiron plan” for city planning arranges the city in 


e possible 
by 


ee ee eeeeeeesreneas 


parts of the country are still mainly rural. 
Mention one. 


The fact that urban population in this country has been increasing 
at a greater speed than rural population is shown by 
in the film. 


Which scene in the film 


als or to power helps m 
ich scene in the fi 


illustrates the fact that nearness to miner- 
ake a city grow large? 


large? Im shows how climate may help to make cities 
ies scene in the film Shows a disadvantage to having large 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 

the SPOTLIGHT you read an article 
Department of our school. Can you re- 
information you learned from this news 


n the last issue of 
on the Visual Aids 
~ any interesting 
item ? 

dns.: equipment 


Bd. of Ed. funds 
Material 


Projection room, 218 
, PY service squad, etc. 
Why do you think the Board of Education spends so much 


mo ° : 
ney on this material and equipment? 


» ‘ t 
P = Loh : entertainmen 
"eena, 3 alone, elp the learning process. Not for 


l t tell you a true short story to show t ; 
tude of 


this 
col, Ae Hamilton student to the films ene 
` “S you listen, try to discover what his atti 


sl 
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T word re 

€aving the A ent 
Project: 8 

“That wa a lection roo, 


The following is a word fo 
versation overheard upon |] 


larch 
the remark of one boy, 


tud 
T 
it?” his colleague replied, “Yes, E a Picture, Me To 
something.” 7 expec YOu to ik 
Now, what was the new idea about films ex " 
fellow student? Pressed by Your 
Ans.: Films are used to teach. 
Where else are films used to teach? 
Ans.: army & navy films; news r 
: eels; 

selected shorts, etc. documenta 


5. Recall for us any film you have ever 
which you learned something. Scen anywhere from 
Ans.: Miscellaneous experi 

6. Why does a teacher have a discussion with the class bet 
showing a film? % 
Ans.: To prepare the class for the film by discussing the 
topic and giving Suggestions as to what to look for, 

7. Why is there a discussion or test or both after the class has 
seen the film? 


ences, 


Ans.: To encourage careful observation, 
To check on observation. 


To accomplish the purpose of helping to teach. 
Application: 8. How 
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can you help our growing program in the following 
fields : 


A. Instruction? 


Ans.: Be attentive in class during discussion periods 


and showings. 
B. In projection? 
: , are 
Ans.: Keep hands off equipment. Note: par ot 
to report to Mr. Moore any boy who 
damages any equipment. 
C. In Servicing? -£ you want t0 
Ans.: If you can run a projector, Or 1 * Personality 
learn, and you can or will take form to the 
next term, fill out a slip similar will put your 
following: (Your official e a aday. 
application into Mr. Moores bo 


APPLICATION FOR VISUAL AID SQUAD 


poetst of. Ro 
idem anye awrapeavers Cl 
Last name First ou 
Tech. or Voc. curse ASIDE AE e e yid? 
a | NOR OREO ERTOR es ern _... ef a a? I r SO, what 
Can you run a projector? 


ees 
eeee 
EOP STOO e BON UAC BREESE Os Km 






The Antiquarian’s Corner 
TREE PUBLIC EDUCATION 


gyery years W lace in Albany and elsewhere, e q 1 
schools takes Pe ducation in this country and in England is 
plets that free arh More than twenty centuries ago Diogenes 
only about a vem A undation of every State 1s the education of its 
declared that int y rs to this Antiquarian, is moving ever so 
” The state, 1t appea , 
youh. ‘zation of the truth of this aphorism. l 
sonly 10 2 so ago on the other side of the Atlantic Ocean, 
or actam tied to make his countrymen understand that the 
ae the young is the duty of the state. Speaking in the 
House of Lords on June 22, 1837 in favor of the Education Bill, 
he deplored the failure of the British government to do more for 
he education of its citizenry. Comparing the expenditures of his 
country for education with those of countries considered less en- 
ightened, he used arguments which we have heard recently in our 
on land when the educational budgets of our own state and coun- 
ty are deemed inadequate in Proportion to our wealth. 


Rivalry in Spending 
It cannot be doubted,” Lord Brougham asserted, “that some 
egislotive efort must at len 


"Y the op eb gth be made to remove from this coun- 

beople than “m of having done less for the education of its 

“ nY One of the more civilized nations of the world. ... 
are sometimes 


Mankind : 

Stimulated to do what is right, to per- 
i uly, from moti 

stract Joy 


© of doi ves of a lower order than the mere 
Vhen these beaten a good—the pure and single sense of duty. 
infuo, ot €Sbicable cian 2 iar them, the more ordinary, 
ti er aps a excitement of rivalry may have a salutary 
by ae of t may be aroused to exertion by marking the 


t0Se : 

tion, * OF di other nations 1—Pperhaps we may be affected 

mrs n Our Supe when we perceive how far we are behind na- 
Yess rior . 

Ye hg ~berhapg wenn to whom we have been wont to pride 

n we See 


Meas “e bee Hed i that they whose civil institutions 
e 


feelings 


urah] . Custo TARE 
hey, I Tifa > M most respects ñ to regard as 1m 


how OF Publi in “r own, are in this one point of ieee 
ta Starnes H 
Sn 


roo oF ‘leaving us behind them at a oe 
* Pe cavil, nor anything to say except a fran 
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R ee ie POINTS 
acknowledgment of inferiority ;—we may be awakened 
tions; the sluggish may be quickened and the hostile a CW epy, 
that may be granted to national rivalry which higher Pires : 
sanctioned and purer feelings solicited in vain.” tncibles 


The Poor Quality of the Schools 


The population of England in 1837 was about 14,000,000 
these about 1,400,000 children attended the endowed ow O 
endowed schools. Lord Brougham contended that schools ioni 
needed for a few million children. He complained about the aie 
of the existing schools, “Jt would be well indeed tf we had 4000 
schools and 1,400,000 scholars that deserved the name, . , | The 
education which these seminaries dispense can only by a most false 
` and flattering courtesy be suffered to pass by that name. It is for 

the most part anything but education. 


The schools are lamentably 
defective, both in discipline and accommodation, and in sound and 


useful learning. In a vast number of them there is little professed 
to be taught that is worth learning, and that little is ill taught, so as 
never to be thoroughly apprehended, and generally to be soon for 
gotten. In very few indeed are the elements of a useful education 
fully given; in none, perhaps, or next to none, is the instructon 
such as not to admit of great improvement.” 


A Broad Curriculum 


idea 
There still exist, especially at budget time, proponents r a 
that our children should be taught only the fundamenta ii an 
public schools and that “frills” such as foreign languages, "0 privat 
the arts should be restricted to those who can afford i e education 
schools. Lord Brougham collided with such limiters © 
for the people a century ago. u 
“It would be good if they [the existing schools] ait es 
riting, and accounts, and taught those elementary tily im 
he argued, “Many thousands of their pupils are j 


od 
ght r al, 
i 4 
w pot scant b 


: sent in 
with those simple arts. But if they were all made pen j red - 
how unspeakably defective would the system still be plished © 


+ ° 2,° well 
what is wanting to form the man and citizen 0 nd 


: ght, O uty! 
munity; nay, even compared with what is actua i “4 a 
taught, in the French and some of the German s¢ net ranch? 
There the children learn geography, history, S& 
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N'S CORNER 


; d music; nor can there be the least rea- 
"gence, drowing, Tight years devoted to education all chil- 
en or 


j ticles of 
why in th t be instructed in those ar 
H al ee ar E i only taught to read, and merely 
ins 


q ° 
d hl the instruments by which knowledge may be 
y masters 


quite 
Education and Juvenile Delinquency 


so long ago, that an increase in 
Lard ses pa Sar etka in favan delinquency. He 
en = T large cities, where education is most needed to 
es the effects of slum areas, education was “the most defi- 
cent ond the worst of its kind... .” 
‘For more reliance is to be placed [upon the establishment of 
stools] than upon all the provisions of your penal code, amend it 
u you may,” Lord Brougham wisely thought and declared, “and 


urecute its amendments with whatever firmness and discretion you 
in bring to the administration of cri 


u minal justice... . 
‘anit of this country have a right to demand, and the Gov- 
ment o 


ý ee ae are in strict duty positively bound to enforce 
the dtion f = ka a those schools, so necessary to the 
"d Brougham it seem eg a nine oy thts "mg om: 
hed man : li s to the Antiquarian, was a wise and 
to lok into the life and ay. the Antiquarian has promised himself 
"free public owe writings of this pioneer in the development 
t ‘ation for all the People. In the meantime, the 


iuarian 
j rusts 
at some of our legislators will do the same 


When 
i question of : 
Kloe them Of increased fina 


lores 


Morg R ncial aid for the schools comes 
x Samuel J. Tilden High School 
MwA 
Men TR 
“hg a UTH 


sionally 
P and h ie; Over the truth, but most of them pick 
as if nothing had happened. 


—Winston Churchill. 
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High Points 
A CORRECTION 


I regret that in my recent article, “How 
Issues?” I gave the impression, in reporting on a os ontroer 
sion, that an article in “U. S. News & room d: 


Worl Pie 
Hawkins, “U. S. Blunders in Berlin,” wee steer Thong, | 
that this magazine is “Republican” and that the article s intimate 
trying to discredit the present Administration.” “ry Was Simph 
World Report” is an independent magazine, affiliated with News & 
cal party, and its editorial policy has generally been NO polit. 


the foreign policy of both the Roosevelt an 
tions. There was no intention of suggesting that Mr. Hawkins wry 
the report to fit preconceived views or that "U, S. News & Work 
Report” printed it for any purpose but to give its readers its corre. 
spondent’s objective reactions to what has been happening in Cen. 
tral Europe in the two years he was stationed there. 

SAMUEL STEINBERG 


in Support of 
d Truman administr, 


Stuyvesant High Schal 


FILMS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO TEACHERS 
[The School and Theatre Committee of the New York City A 
sociation of Teachers of English, of which Mrs. Ida Martu s 
Coordinator, has long been offering discounts and special a 
ances to teachers and students for plays and opera. Now if ibe 
similar opportunities to see exceptional films. In this ja. 
each month the Chairman of Special Films of the pips de tl 
bring news of films for which arrangements have been i comment 
theatres for special rates, or films deserving of ae g write © 
Teachers interested in securing these cut-rate tickets y vy Yor Q 
Mrs. Ida Martus, City Center, 130 West 56 Street, , 
N. Y.] stje Carnes” 
The Quiet One (Documentary film at the ew font 
Teachers and students om or 
through Friday, all pertan apoi ne 
upon proper identification 4 wa The Quie! 
Like the young Jude in Hardy’s novel, the aa And. like "oft 
felt his existence to be an undemanded pra he had an a d 
unloved boy, Donald Peters would have said, ! be at the ae wi 
“As you got older, and felt yoursel pas arete, © er ; 
your time, and not at a point in its Her i wi 
felt when you were little, you were sè 
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pucHER F! pe 


dering. » * z 
7, mtd your life and shook it, and scorched it. 
e ! 


only prevent himself growing up! He did not 


to be something 
d you there seemed i 
ae ae noises and glares hit upon the 
ra , 
ris ! 
le cell ca 
i «jf he could 


words. In the extraordinary 
But Donald anit „pi miir E by four obscure people 
peanentary film pro raphi Helen and William Levitt), this child 
(Janice am rh the streets of Harlem and the fields of the 
an a a at Esopus, an unforgettable image of that small 
etl with a sort of shuddering. aaa 
The film is fascinating, despite its obvious flaws of ‘unrealization. 
Is power to evoke compassion for the child’s misery is reminiscent 
dvery great films about children, Poil de Carotte or La Maternelle. 
There are the same film symbols of the feeling of rejection. The 
hy in Poil de Carotte, driving along the road and passing a happy 


mily, whips his horse in a frenzy of loneliness and pain; the boy 
n The Quiet One, passing 


l et a solicitous mother and her protected 
cae mimics the girl’s “Ma-ma, ma-ma !” bitterly until his voice 
nts him with its own reverberations. The Quiet One is also 
“muniscent of another fine i 


sar” in 1947 a 


, nd is now 
he Quiet One 


eaa available for rental in 16mm. 

Site members of aren score by Ulysses Kay, good playing 

ons (includ; e American Negro Theatre and some non- 

ig School) + and g; ompson and the boys and staff of the 
i tary by James Agee 

any American docu- 

ave there been such 


nd nowhere > We have had for 
such moas o American films h 
i n 

Shoe S Bosley China: kitchens and bitter meals, such family 
Sind ike the Tt i ` Said, The Quiet One is New York’s 
t 3 Teatorg ha i film, it fuses the pity and anger and 
len he “ompletely 1 for their City, the poetry and the soci- 
n Off te e Oita Statement. It comes as no surprise 
be given to » oF the film, after the production cost is 
et vs © Wiltwyck School for Boys. 
he Ops: > 
Special ieee S film at the Park Avenue Theatre. 
Or the $1.80 t 


ICkets for teachers and students, $1.05 
S€ats 


» are available for weekday matinees. 
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Mareh 

F Ip. 
ol and Thea re TeDreg á 
vance.) entat, 


Order through your Scho 
at least two weeks in ad 


A great deal will be said on 
Hamlet, but not here. It does n 


: l 
our scores of the sacred music and CTY out that this ce UP from 
and that phrase syncopated. We Caught the Hamlet n 1S fates 


1 A , ‘ usi ; 
another time, from the page or Gielgud’s voice or Evans’ m first it 
more’s. Perhaps some of us will h 


me of ear something fresh in Ove, 
close-ups of the soliloquies, that seem to come from the hear ' 
our own doublets. Certainly most of Us will have to 80 far this č- 
to have a better movie experience. What seems most importan 
that thousands of adolescents who simply do not Catch the excite. 
ment of Shakespeare in the classroom catch it in this film theatre 
as they sit passively, all unprepared and callow and non-metaphysica 
and hungry for greatness as they are, poor Orphans of video—anj 

; completely stirred and completely 
won. By Shakespeare, if you will; by Ophelia’s exquisite face and 
Horatio’s noble shoulders and Hamlet’s agonized voice swirling 
through space and into their heads as they never swirl any m 
from the pages of the school texts. For one dollar and a nickel an 
subway fare, what more can you give them this year? 


e way or another 
ot seem important 


Coming Soon , x 
After the revival of Pygmalion at the Sutton (for re 
discount coupons were available), the theatre will show : Mauch 
feature film, Quartet. This is composed of four on Com,” anl 
stories (“The Colonel’s Lady,” “The Kite,” “The rr | 
“The Facts of Life”) adapted for the screen by R. i information 
your School and Theatre representative for wP fter the on 
The Last Stop, which will open at the Hassle United Nar 
Paisan, has received a special endorsement from reconstruction d 
Film Board for its artistic and moral values. A film is SP° i 
the life of the women at the Auschwitz camp, all 0) # 
four languages, French, Polish, Russian, and N at 3 an an 
The Museum of Modern Art will show (daily its rae 
May 2-8 a series of Short animated cartoons re 1935 ; 
Two of the carly Disneys, The Band pamm, you 
Grand Opera (1936), are good enough to help 


i : to 
credibly saccharine current Disney, So pru o Ta 
ignore the discount of 50¢ offered to childr 
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nere the black lambs are real and a guy can get 
e 
onx Zoo, W 


ahah straight. of Modern Art (May 9-15) will be La 
hs cq at the ae (1928), Carl Dreyer’s masterpiece of psy- 
kr de Jeanne d. i reconstruction. “I watch the face,” Dreyer 
{ and historica hnique; “it is the face that matters.” The 
gid recently ao” Falconett as Jeanne and Sylvain as Bishop 
cose-tips of a Dreyer showed how the silent film could be 
Cachan, "8 ia A of expression of inner tension and strong emo- 
e t ffer an interesting contrast to the current Hollywood 
i re (Totes DRAMA! Thrilling ACTION | Turbulent 
ane Color by Technicolor. Cast of Thousands. 20th 
Big Week”). 
The new Paris Theatre will offer special rates for teachers for 
Del in the Flesh, the extraordinary film made from Raymond 
Raliguet's novel about the tragic wartime love story of an adoles- 
et. More about this next month, 
The Elysée Cinema has teacher-student tickets, available upon 
identification at the box-office, which are 55¢ for weekday perform- 
axes until 5:00, and 70¢ for all other performances. 


Good Moming, Dear Teacher! 

Progress of the screen stereotype of the school 
ln Good : 
Voted i 3 ao Chips, he was a charming old gentleman, de- 
Cheers toy Miss mt who had loved and lost a wife. In Three 
Ss a students °P, she was a charming old gentlewoman, de- 


doing. POrimens e Who had loved and lost a sweetheart. In the 
vie to strin . = Peggy, there is a charming old gentleman, 
io, nee ig Iso a i =e hy, who has 1. and l. a wife 


€ teach; » à young teacher who is the hero, 
thin ome ng of Chemistry after Selling black market 
Met (g S Pretty Sick 5 ut right, and his wife does not die, al- 
“hg ack P a the even more recent A Letter to Three 


r » the young teacher not only has 
Pointed Spe USic, and tw 


es about hi 
e Whole « 1S 
Ow. le culture” 


Wg to th 


Notes on the 
tacher: 


ins; he also has a chance to 
inability to afford Scotch, his 
represented by soap opera and bad 
e boss, and his belief in his own 
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eT 
Contributions from abroad: in the Swedis 
sadistic teacher uses the classroom as an aren 
pitiful conflicts with the young, whom he hates i TOtesgye h 
film, Village Teacher, the pioneer heroine watches j e Russi 
school grow into a modern high school. (She loves n Ne 
band.) In the current British film from Walpole’s hovel OSES a hye 
and Mr. Traill, we have a mixed bag, Combining the A -Perri 
domestic and foreign hunts. An elderly and neurotic t st 
murders a colleague, because he has loved 
A sadistic principal uses his office as an a 
staff, whom he hates. The new-model te 
war veteran and former rugby blue, who 
wins the heroine. At one point he bares 
Further than this the screen has not y 
other model, Noel-Noel’s teacher in a “ 
Nightingales, which your local art th 


for it, that is my favorite. In this there is the only practical piee 
of pedagogy I’ve ever learned from the movies. Noel-Noel is re 
hearsing his chorus of “nightingales” when one of the more talent 
juvenile delinquents, who can not sing a note, wants to join. Th 
teacher has him stand up and uses his head for a Eee 
Everything turns out fine in this, too; the teacher gets the say 
is in robust health), and the music-stand lives happily oi +: = 
Ruts M. Gotpstern Abraham Lincoln High 


A DECADE OF VISUAL INSTRUCTION lized $ 
A NEW PROGRAM. In the fall of 1938, harr 
room visual instruction was instituted at Julia Richma 


* rere 
slides "° 
Prior to that period, showings of films and lantern i 


sf large gO 
limited to science classrooms and, occasionally, to or the p 
students assembled in the auditorium. A pror 
group had to be, essentially, one of general interes i 
At the present time, visual aids such as aie o tat 
and motion pictures (silent and sound) are i 5 a. 
subject matter of classes in English, art, sar arts, "° "p 
studies, social sciences, the languages, the texti rie discover yt? 
omics, health education, and science. Teachers A e ec o 
the tools mentioned promote pupil-comprehens! a jec D 
the visual aids are selected for their relevance io f exper 
for the transportation of pupils to unknown rea 
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»> 40 
a for Fher 


of 
Ost 
Olne, 


th his 


€acher 
(and lost) the ‘a 


rena for conflicts Wi 
acher hero, a S€lf-assureg 
1S the School games master 
his biceps a la Gable. 
et gone. But there is one 
tough” school in 4 Cage of 
eatre may revive if YOu ask 


Qr h 


a 





y 
, nstRUCTIO oncepts. Films have proved to be a boon 
iualization i -_ incapable of creating their own visual 
bor” w learner OF l l 
piesi ram of film-showings in the centralized visual 
p“ extensive pres supplemented by those in the science and 
struction pe nl and the presentation of lantern slides 
lih education © aiiis of art, home economics, clothing, social 
E nd science, indicate the success of visualized in- 
sient guage, Richman High School. The techniques of the 
gion 1, . eriod following film-showings have also been in- 
an film forums for topics such as Persona 
troduce In ; ) i 
crooning, Human Relations, and World Problems 


\DMINISTRATION PROBLEMS. The experience of a decade 
of administration of visual aids has emphasized the need for constant 
vigiance in the care and maintenance of equipment, for the thorough 
taining of personnel to man machines, for an efficient system of 
pickup’ and return of films which are rented or borrowed, and 


inally, but not the least important, for teacher-training in effective 
nelhods of visual instruction, 


Provision for equipment, for 
for administ 


Nd purchase or rental of visual aids, 
stration of visual ins 


— truction, and for teacher-training 
x : ept pace with the tremendous growth of visualized teach- 
8 revealed by the data compiled at Julia Richman High School. 


a 


’ Were sho > 
Utatig wn in a 


centrali i 
ts al sound filr, ntralized Vi 


sual Instruction Room. 
S for cl 


er Weve, at = ‘Ssroom use were few in number. In 
ter type of ene room was reserved for the showing of 


tt topp s+ OF Visual aig Ei , i 
Ws in - tilm strips (Filmslides) became popu- 
Ee sche mae T of subject cl ) s 


r ea .*8stooms. Two to five showings 
ig oe showings ee aid made available in 1938, whereas 
Nay p 38, vi ii n for each sound film utilized in 
R Ish, Mode S Were utilized by the following depart- 
Enp; ath Ucat n nguages, Latin, Art, Science, Textile 

"8, Ho lon, an Ocial Science; in 1948, the Home 


ded i Mathematics, Music, and Secretarial 
€d to the roster, 


commo 


e Ollowing isa list of he namber ot sound film- 
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f I DMI : : 
showings scheduled from September, 1948, th NTS eh ye | pcrATIC A sticipation by those who will perform special 
for each department of the school, and af a, rough ane wg wet 3 for eae In planning, the principal should be 
of individual subject-classes in attendance - eir respective yy | fem iven opis and projects of educational value, but his 

. es 
t 
N 

Name of Department Pilon 2 “ey 
a 3 16 Alin, 
Accounting 57 4 
E 35 n 
on : 20 % 
Home Economics g 4) 
Home Nursing (Health Education) 4 $ 
Modern Languages 33 4 
Mathematics 15 i 
Music 10 19 
Science 99 3 
Secretarial 8 : 
Social Science 82 isi 

Total 387 w 


The use of audio-visual aids is accepted, not only at Julia Richma 
High School, but everywhere, as a fundamental part of good ir 
struction. It is a matter of prime importance that adequate teacher 
time allowance be given for administration and for teacher trainig 
in the technique of using these aids. 


FRIEDA L. CHRYSTALL Julia Richman High Scho 


| N 
SOME DEMOCRATIC PRACTICES IN ADMINISTRATIO 


City 

In his January 31 broadcast to the teachers of New Si 
Dr. Jansen called attention, among other things, to F 
and practices of democratic procedures which he mA ugh petit 
vail in our schools. It is therefore opportune, (a me specif 4d 
impertinent for a classroom teacher) to indicate => out the a4 
cedures which supervisors might undertake to vtilzing we 
ciples lauded by Dr. Jansen. Fruitful fields for ation of adm 
techniques are the faculty conference, the deleg 
tive authority, and cooperative planning. ed 


be plat if 
FACULTY CONFERENCE. The meeting shor : pr 
the principal with a Teachers’ Council cleste, y i 
time should elapse between the planning ae ing Jeadit 
paratory research by individuals or mae nning pody 
the meeting. The organization of the P a 
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a 
epre to SUB be only one of many and he must honor ea deci- 
sggestion ri the majority. He must be ready to supply bibli- 
‘as oe ere and offer pertinent information drawn from 
ye wider professional ‘raining: 
HE PRINCIPAL'S ROLE. The ca EAE Cape 
he conference is that of chairing the meeting, although he shou 
“spi that function when necessary. . 
As a chairman he should know the rules of parliamentary pro- 
jure and be able to use them to keep the meeting within the time 
greed upon. He should keep his statements objective and avoid 
gwing offense to individuals. He must refrain from argument with 
statements from the floor. If he must take issue with a speaker, he 
‘ould resort to relinquishing the chair in accordance with legal 
forms. To encourage the widest participation in discussion, he 
should invite criticism and disagreement. He should be ready to 
translate decisions democratically arrived at into appropriate actions. 


tia growing out of the conference must offer opportunities 
o teachers to act as a result of their thinking. 


CAINS. Ty, . 

above indie ralis use of the faculty conference outlined 
Panning, group ri growth by offering opportunities for teacher 
tivities, As a ae and for taking part in culmination 
grows, Discussion rmi S special abilities are utilized, self-confidence 
XS of of ers: the evelops appreciation and respect for the opin- 
Utipating in ie ideas sharpens the teacher’s thinking. 
N actiyts: § decisions =, a paia 
tr “tivities that relea develops responsibility; taking 


iii st 5e creative energies results in satisfying 
teacher morale, 


zuthority sp MINISTRATIVE AUTHORITY. Ad- 
nedeg i effective a i be decentralized to an extent com- 
9 nd efficient administration. It should be 


xh e uncti 
wl activities fon heeds of the school. All groups involved 


di it be curriculum planning or the athletic 
Vari ~ administer their own activities. 
“ety and a large number of administrative 
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jobs for all special aptitudes to Secure the .; Mare) 


authority. The principal can achieve this by Rs 
programs, remedial arithmetic and — a 
audio-visual aid Programs, library se i 


rvi 

special status should be given administrativ Work of OS'S With 
which they may have the required qualifications ao i 
rotation of some jobs may be utilized e 

Wherever the opportunity appears the Principle of 
be used instead of that of appointment. Thus co lection 
their own chairmen; a grade corps elects m eS 

A system of adequate time allowance wh 
fully to enable a teacher-administrator to carry out toe 
making unfair assessments on his health or his Sois Hr 
yet without heaping intolerable burdens on the Shoulders ee 
already overburdened classroom teacher. i 


The principle of rotati 
e . . t 
helps to dispel resentments which arise even after the most ai 
planning. 


` Suida 
in eg 
€, etc, Te, j Programy 


. ' a for 
ffectively, S Princip), 


Shoyi 
its Own 
must. be 


The principal must participate with his teacher administrators in 
setting up standards of performance to evaluate administrative pro- 
cedures, Teacher administrators thus carry out their responsibilities 
according to democratically determined standards, check their ova 
efficiency, and are stimulated to improve administrative procedures 

To delegate authority in a meaningful way, the principal mus 
not be jealous of his prerogatives; he must be ready to tum o% 
responsibilities to his teachers. He must be able to recognize 1 
abilities in other people. He should be aware of the fact si 
distribution of talent in nature is widespread. He shows vi mi) 
rotating jobs. He is considerate of the personal aoe ted tht 
make assignments burdensome. Once authority 1s si in tt 
Principal must curb any inclination on his part to raiment 
performance of a job. He reveals confidence in his ¢ 
showing willingness to depend upon them. - scteative a4 

The benefits to be derived from delegating or ae 
ity contribute to teacher growth. Teachers feel tha 
tial parts of the school system. Mutual confidence 


of 
istrators and teachers increases. There is more jer valab S 
teachers with creative ability and initiative to ren problems © yið 
vice. It promotes understanding of the needs in da a 
school. Practice of this principle is the democracy eadef 


. ipni ctise 
nourishes teacher growth. Opportunities to Pt 
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E ith specific wa 


I : 
ric ADMIN. ys to achieve the goals of education 





gckA 
iment W cher and magnify the effectiveness of 
orn stature of the tea | 
the 
à ease 


. work ‘ 
sv ANTING, Te folio or a 
i ld capitalize on the intellectua 

shoal policy ria ed in the school. This can be achieved by 
ai sonnel ir all the areas of school life; for example, 
operative pas a education, ascertaining objectives, curricu- 
building ê eet haw policies, textbooks and materials of instruc- 
im chang or ait guidance, extracurricular activities, special 
i es graduation exercises), health, morale, com- 
a et administration, and supervision. +f 

The planners would include administrators, teachers, specialists, 
wpis, community adults and the custodial staff, as needed. l 

The principal may have to initiate planning by focusing attention 
ma problem. He may invite a teacher with specialized knowledge, 
nterest, or ability in a particular area to present the results of his 
personal experience and research. Or he may set up a committee of 
kaders directly concerned with the problem to investigate. He may 
"quest that they report their findings to a faculty conference. Such 


A should have as wide a base as possible in the number 
; TS participating and in the heterogeneity of personalities. 
siments should be judicious ; 


; : they should not be forced on 
ople who have neither time nor interest, 


* Principal should try to im 
fie, € must keep in mind th 
O achi amely, the need to “pel 
i tecognition 
e aa 
int gro a 

"3 tm 


prove human relations within a 
e basic needs of teachers as indi- 
ong,” to maintain self-respect, and 
y thes t expended. Work with a group 
ihi e needs. He helps to engender and to 

Phere by courtesy, good-humor, and friend- 
toc 

RAC 

ag rill ACTION, To 


i 


Carry out the techniques of 
ratie 


"erg er Process ~ Principal must have tremendous faith in 
* ten < towards at ~ Must have the patience to stand by while 
i of, aded and pe A Which he has already reached. He must 
“tig nap decision ready to discard pet beliefs in the bright 

i must regard himself as subordinate to 


Ta thority st ` e 
Stoup will, He must recognize that the path 
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H POINTS Wen | 
gro > 

PPortunitie 
tic 


of his own growth lies in participation in 
Cooperative planning offers o S for 
cause in the process of democra living the basic e 
as individuals are satisfied. need 
When principals follow the demo 
they implant in teachers inspiratio 
down into the classroom cannot hel 
coming citizens of firmer faith in 
SAMUEL S. COHEN 


P activit 
“8towth 
S of eae 
cratic Procedures 
Outli 
n set by examp] oy na above 
P but educate our children altering 
the democratic way of = 
Junior High School 120, Martata, 
COMMENCEMENT BELONGS TO THE STUDENTS 
Commencement is the students’ night. Their SOrrows 
are over. The joy and honor belong to them and the pride in the 
achievements, however humble, is their Parents’, The tradition 
commencement exercises with salutatorian, valedictorian, and guest 
speaker can hardly be considered a way of featuring the studens 
With that thought in mind, commencement ceremonies at Richmoni 
Hill are student planned and student produced. 


For many years, it has been the custom at Richmond Hill to have 
the “message of the evening” delivered by members of the senior 
class. Always the program has centered around a theme, “The High 
School, The Center of the Community,” “The High School, a La 
oratory and a Library,” etc. More recently, the commencement * 
gram has been planned as a unit of speaking and music, E dy 
effectively staged. Since 1940, the programs have T triot 
themes of school activities, preparation for citizenship, - + p 
ism. Some of the programs, planned, titled, and pe Hope # 
dents, have been: “We Take Our Stand,” “Land aie ae 
Glory,” “This is Worth Fighting For,” “Four Year | 
niversary Year,” dings ° 

Near ihe end of the term, when the list of e iot : 
the Senior Class has been compiled, the principal, roup of st 5 
adviser, and the speech chairman meet to select hase student iy 
who are eligible to be commencement speakers. pak lasti A 
these requirements : they are among the honors E" seasonable -+ des 
they satisfy the speech chairman’s standards 0 entative pr 

í : . epres ott 
tency in public speaking; they must be really 1 set; thos’ aft 
of school activities. No predetermined number “A clas ewe 
whose records indicate that they should repr m 
speakers. There have been as few as four an 
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T t always stays within 
pence nned to fit the speakers, bu y 
. pla 


5 1 it. . a 
pe popr minute time — with the speech chairman to discuss 
mee 


al i theme that permits 
Te a they r he an pe their thoughts about 
a talk about their sete be devoted to discussion. After 
ann Several aan e group makes an outline for the 
ut i z sks to write on the first topic and at subse 
peches. a . ool their efforts. One has a felicitous phase ; 
Ee aS Ducting still another, a pertinent and cherished 
ppa poi qar discussion, the students agree that one of 
glie A rticularly fitted to deal with the first topic. He 
yi et submitted and writes the final draft, subject 
re to revision and emendation by the group. Meanwhile, other 


topics of the original outline are dealt with in like manner by the 


entire group, f 4 

The result is a series of related speeches, all showing the influence 
of several minds, all the expression of the entire group. The student 
who writes each talk in the series may be the one to deliver it, or 


be may turn it over to another whose Style of delivery better suits 
that particular speech. Again, the students decide. 
As soon as the theme and the main O 


; utline have been agreed upon, 
€ speech chairman confers with the 


speech chairman meets 
§ and lighting. The crew 
and beautiful background effects 
ind a scrim. 
d crew have three on-stage rehear- 
Ring taste Peech and the ny cm awkward moments. At these 
inspir ti S1C chairman work together, often 
Piratini fog a climax effect of light and 


Scuss suitable stagin 
are wo “vising unusual 
"ked against and beh 


tS, musicians an 


mence , 
timy, ate F ment Procession, in the meantime, has been 


m . 
to © Sees + “arsed by the Girls’ Health Education 
Siue STacefully S that each senior knows his place, knows 

" plana Upon to receive special honor; she 


Pause may mar the unified impression 
67 


music chairman, who sets out . 
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of dignity on commence 


ment night, 
The actual commencement exercises 


hind the scenes) take the program through to iia Ver-loyay 
honors and diplomas, Me for awardi 
Faculty, students, and parents are enthusiastic abou i 
commencement. The seniors feel that th 0 
their Participating classmates. Parents learn som thin Presented by 
ing of the school, and the thinkin 
take part in the program have sh 
tional and worth-while in that th 
and their guests a program that is interesting, 
formative. 


It takes time. The s wo hours a day for tw 
weeks to the preparation of their tasks. The musicians too give up 
free time. The Stage crew must report during Regents Week and 
on the last “unscheduled” days, but the net result is a satisfying 


effective, contribution to School life, too good to be omitted. 
EVELYN KONIGSBERG Jamaica High Schod 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 
Between the morn and the forenoon, 
When energies ’gin to pass, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupation, 
That is known as the Prefect Class. 


peakers devote about t 


A silence and then a stampeding, 
Informs me the children (sic) have nena 

They pull out their combs and their compac 
And strike Emily Post quite dumb. 


Having fixed their bodies beautiful, 
They start a bovine bout, 

And chew the cud all period, 
Until I am ready to shout! 


Yet though they wreck my eg 
And loudly their molars they a ’ 
The darlings—how can I resent them! 


Ti 
SARAH THORWALD STIEGLITZ Samuel J. 


l p S 
They proffer me part of their lunch iden High ° 








LE OF A FISH* 

et seems to have made his own bed—he 
yorthy corres of “jest” covered by a sheet of two-fold ob- 
Out „ith a mattress and Knott)” and upon a pillow of timidity 
guts ' (Jones, er stretches out and admits to swallowing 
gels rea 


friend, it was not written in jest, and you are 
Well, my Ss correctly surmised that the chief purpose of 
jost psychic > 4 We eat and drink and sleep with phonetics ; 
pe article was sani exciting to us than to indulge in phonetic re- 
“a “a e with wide open arms each new addict or con- 
at, We an for them. We are in an especially high spirit of 
pir So for we have just received a communication from 
enact Dr. Daniel Jones informing us of the debut of a 
new phonetic system based on I.P. 

We are convinced that as brilliant an anal 
guage as your dissection of our “ 
lie scourge of unphonetic spelli 
curse of your energies pro, we 


ysis of the English lan- 
example” would go far to clear up 
ng. If only we could deflect the 
would have a staunch ally. 


leving what you see” 


1 - He started out on 
„a ; Stopped at “u Jit 


a journey and got 
W "sideration 
ea 


1 kitl kinsidureyshn.” There are many 
S to be reviewed, 


at ey is the Phonetic s elling of | i. 
ad show ie e of end plus th P § 0 ong a—to be pre 


© Sound y of yet, We could go further 
l u , go fur 
Vi tat i is se 1S made UP of the sound i of it and the sound 
A tha composed f 
€ sound Of the sound o of ox and the sound y; 
nC OY of oy and ; 


Join is a composite of the sound u 
T So- I ese four Sounds constitute the range of 
ther th, “d long vowels, 

nd Or tr Were not mentioned in the article we did 

Prese y More m o PY for eat. These additional considera- 

` nt Condition ust be evaluated calmly, not in the fever of 

i Jo i very old adage admonishes us not to show 
titla M Seph Pp E 

or gan’ E , , itled 

è “Onsideratign ticle In January, 1949 High Points entitle 
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aada, HGH Pony 
unfinished work to just anybody. Ther 


e are 39 ș = 
lish language—we analyzed but one and lightly eee iN the 
others. mined oye 


Why do you say phonetic s 
culties? Have you applied your best efforts i te greater cit 
difficulties as might arise? We are of the opinion tons Come sug 
tion we can meet and master every contingency, We. by ¢ i: 
great an arm’s length away from Boston, or Coc ee NOt at to, 
Orleans. If Boston or Cockney or New Orleans ena Or Ney 
the pronunciation of an unphonetically spelled word Ot agree o 
insist that they should or should not agree on a phoneti do tot 
word—we ask only that the Sy Spelled 


word be spelled Phonetically . 
more, we predict that they are more likely to achieve 4 nar 
pronunciation with spelling that is phonetic. a 


“Centuries” have not achieved a “fairly standard System of spell- 
ing” nor have they enabled “one” average “person to read” every. 
thing “in English.” There are 13 articulations for a; 14 for e 
7 for i; 13 for o; 9 for u; there are at least 246 “standard” ways of 
interpreting English spellings (or should we say misspellings?)! 
What “standards” have been achieved are encased within the covers 
of a dictionary. Why couldn’t a phonetic dictionary establish com: 
parable (and even much superior) standards? a" 
We are not so much at variance as your paragraph of variatio 
—_ : 1, The decision 
would indicate, Here they are, number for number: between 
of one Competent Authority could settle our difference : def- 
kinsidureyshn and kunsidureyshn. 2. In your witsh you ja n 
nite point as against our hunich, but you must remember yar st 
reached this point—had we, we would have settled q ecate Jom 
that we could not be accused of consorting with the rrived at 
denotation evokes. 3. In our first attempt we had not ie and eat, 
decision that the sound e of eny could not be used ae e no me" 
we would have written hiy and iyt. 4. We or ne ivulged i- 
tion of the gutteral n of English, or we would i(n 5 yr 
Provision for the difference in E(n?)glish and og e could oo 
worry about the a in mark; on common ground ok i 
mork as in tom-o-rrow; we might even accep ‘ s we might 
Nibs insists that we drop our r’s; and begorra’ 


pe P? 
could 
settle on morrk so that even a petulant Cockney hat 


Pelling “would” oe 


for W 
—at least we would recognize each and everybody t cant g° 


—"the better to see you, my dear.” 6. 8. 
70 


We jus 





H 
p A FIS jurnuz; but one good round of debate should 
sent Or ý 


i ha 

gi Illustrious Referee keeps a sharp 
i y™ * af us proriótig roval—again, precocious, you have 
we i 7, Ov in eee huzza—our original script = her 
"gt us. g t has shn in both places)—score 3 kai E ica 
o original pa High Points! 10. Our endevr, your indevr— 
rors against C h Commissioner. 11. S ekrit—sty oytm thriy and 
hy, P8 „= hat’s your Z.K. (sound i of pit, sound k of kin), 
hy ge) 8 10. and denotes Int. Kw? You are definitely pushing 


si — yes, sooner or later we must have phonetic spelling 
our pune m 


k 2p not to accuse us of “ignoring” the strong 
i weak forms. We have labored over them for hours and hours 
ve are experimenting with adrenalin and dynamite with a modi- 
cum of atomic energy to blast this juggernaut. We are about ready 


control its lumbering gait, to capture and confine it within bounds 
wih bonds of logic. 


itis most regrettable that 


ALE 0 


you brought up the topic of REspelling. 

i | of our affliction. It is only because our 
suge continues to be abominabl] ll 

becker of Bint y Spelled that we cannot remove 


S—one for spelling 

© wedge that drives pupils away 

arried to New © nemesis of learning. It is the 

l Cast] i i 

i “intellectual oo feeding the conflagration of ignor- 

diseases is iat With Phonetic spelling we abolish 

ne and Incorre ic SWOOp: Unphonetic Spelling, and RE- 

ky Paragraph is pi rsa Pronunciation ! a 

j Titt i e 

kin lect EToveling ; mn with tongue in cheek. We are com- 

toy, ed in & In the dust. ws th : : 

Ah to e, JOUr criti cism of I< with the violent lashing you 

Y tiup, Ong in i long a. Would you be indulgent 

À, hem “tances 9 n prtunate description in view of attenu- 

WEN © Tinna P Oneticists—pardon us, the phoneticians 

ys neg Netists , p 

ied) * bhoneticign a ave your choice, Webster’s Interna- 

tak d in ind ° Phonetist a phoneticist as a phonet- 

t tieg ad whom we were Barret, and Wrenick of 5.0.5. 

ada ysis ie were currently reading. But the under- 
still valid, for physiologically the sound 
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BIG Br 
a of cat (in the high-low position of the jaw 
involved in the articulation of the sound long L 
high positions of the jaw). 

But do keep on carping, 
more readers to join you. I 
enough to comprise a com 
SAMUEL SEEGAY 


brother—get som 
f you ask for it, theres es 
plete system—your editor 
| McKinley Junior High SÈ 
A READING PROJECT s 

Class 1M2 was a group of thirty-two first te 
classified as both low in I. Q. tests and poor in r 
alert and lively and realized the limitations their 
on them when they had great difficulty in maste 
assignments. The first reading test was 
and the results were very poor indeed. 

After the assigned literature had been almost completed, it was 
decided to substitute a reading project instead of the last required 
book. This plan was successful because the majority of the clas 
wanted to know how to read and read well. 

The procedure was as follows: 
l. Three days a week—for a month—were devoted to reading 
2. Charts were drawn up in their notebooks: 

READING CHART 


No. of words 


| ; Date 
No. of words | Time | perminute | Comprehension 
Th 


ese were filled in every day. Jass that the! 
3. After the first lesson, when it was obvious to ne as no 
reading was too slow (half the class took twice Esher = ing ¥ 
students to read the selection) certain devices for anger aids " 
suggested and the elimination of lip movements nijp ir 
stressed. = an excellent book 
4. The book used was Leťs Read. This is gr «eludes very? 
several reasons. It offers a variety of subjects; 1t numbers the Y 
objective tests after almost every article; and it 


METS who wer 
eading, They Were 
Poor reading plac 
stering simple reading 
administered in November 


t BF 
words at the end of every selection. hich helped to g€ 
5. The procedure (a regular one every day, W e 
class reading without delay) : on 


pre 
closed giv" 
a) Notebook opened to the chart; Lets eat teachet! 


b) Using a borrowed watch with a secon 
page and the signal to start. 
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© When al 


does 





D 
nit yet are checked off on board. 


ishes, he checks his time at board, copies 
ee ee book. For the rest of the time, 
m nished, the class is busy dividing words by 
1 pe 
1 the ate the chart with figures. 
d fnished, the short answer test (10-questions) is 
a One hundred must be passing. If the student 
en and a get a hundred, he is probably reading too fast. 
not cons eek are normally Oral English and 
ther two days of the week are Sash a 
i a During this reading session, the Oral English period 
mp reports on short stories read in acceptable magazines 
Cood Housekeeping or Saturday Evening Post. 
Another reading test was given in January and the results were 
nore pleasing than the first. Some sample scores (before and after) 
follow: 


November January 
Years Months Years Months 
5 7 7 4 
2 8 5 6 
5 7 7 0 
8 5 9 5 
2 7 3 
9 
The improvement in ? s 


the class was due, 
nt years—had whol 
kly and receiving a 


I think, to the fact that 
€ periods given solely to 
perfect test mark rapidly 


hot—in rece 
ading quic 
ARRON 


FOLLO 
b iine THE UNIT METHOD THROUGH 
ae teac Sane have convinced us of the value of the 
till fo lowe © Overwhelming pattern of classroom 
ny » toa great €xtent, an unrelated sequence 
Tuesday, the pupils are in the milieu of 


+78 Thursda €Y write letters asking for jobs as ship- 
Tl Boop, CY they Correct incomplete sentences from 


fh Movie 5 ony on Friday they deliver oral recitations on 
butt : tried Š r. Itis Probably true that most teachers of 

ĉir depar i, epart from this traditional type or organiza- 
“4 am told, has been accompanied by a feel- 
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taling 


Curtis High School 
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HI GH PO 
e I 
ing of bewilderment, so that there was Nts 


former pattern. l 

It is not my intention here to discu 
method versus traditional recitation 
the many teachers who, after becomin 
unit approach, discard it. What may 
of dissatisfaction ? 


Orc}, 
inian d quick Mog ùi 
to 


ss the prog 
and con 
pattern, My C nce : of Unit 
S interesteq enough t S Wig 
be the reasons for thei, fe 
ie 
X 


THREE-RING CIRCUS. In the first 
ing through a unit means that the teacher 
the class recitation pattern where the entire class receiy 
presentation under formal discipline. With committee <> 
vidual work going on, the teacher is actually conducting i ing 
tations with different problems during the same period phe 
done in addition to maintaining order and keeping mischief ee 
under control. Multiply this situation by the five different classes 
that a teacher faces daily and the magnitude of the task becomes 
apparent. The success of the unit method, therefore, is partially 
dependent upon some change in administration which would redux 
the number of different classes that a teacher has. 


place, Planning and en. 
departs, to a degree fp 


SYLLABI AND THE UNIT METHOD. In the second plat, 
many teachers have believed that the unit method represents a i 
parture from the syllabus, a sort of syllabus moratorium, and a ý 
have dropped the unit after a few days, feeling that they a a 
spare more time from the spelling, letter writing, word study; 
reports, newspaper work, et al., of the syllabus. 
This belief does an injustice to the unit metho 
through, the unit method provides for drill in 
letter writing, newspaper work, etc. l 
A teacher recently described to me a typ!@ nit 
on in the writing of a class newspaper. Two Ort" g di ci a 
by committees and individuals in the writing ‘event ee 
articles based upon their knowledge of ee “ting e 
eral days were spent assembling the material an he class new 
upon a large cardboard which evolved into. o 
After six or seven days of highly motivate pam 
the class returned to the daily topic routine ` labus. ag 
the teacher felt that he had to return to the SY as that 


se follow 
d for, if fol0" 
technical Engi” 


dl 
1 unit he had gti 
three days ye 


The fault with the six-day unit just describe 
74 
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PE its The unit, despite the whole-hearted interest of the 
„tended , followed through for maximum learning which would 
0 


dass, W ded elements of the syllabus. 


pave INC thusiastically interested in newspapers at this point, 
The class, iin given, in the brief time allotted, instruction in 
„uld not erl of a newspaper supplemented by the reading and 
a a newspaper articles. An opportunity might have been 
a i J for oral interviews or the dramatization of reportorial 
i A letter might have been written to the editor of the 
chol newspaper asking whether an experienced speaker could be 
provided for the guidance of the class. The spelling and meaning 
of words often used by newspapers and in connection with news- 
papers, such as reliable, source, editor, etc., might have been taught. 
Drill might have been arranged on the difference between the in- 
complete sentence of the headline and the complete sentences of the 
article proper. Pupils might have been led to read newspaper articles, 
short stories about newspaper work, essays about newspaper work, 


biographies of famous editors or reporters, historical works dealing 
with the growth of freedom of the press. 


ADAPTIN 
rah > k TO THE SYLLABUS. My point is 
be wise to Ot the class has been generated, the teacher 


explore more fully the channels that lie open in 


reading. oral Enot: 
Eng! nglish, letter writing, spelling, word study, technical 


ish, The 
definite place a ments being part 


in t i of the syllabus, the unit takes a 

t the end ai he srin S work beyond that of an excursion 

tent inely ding ; the unit, there ought to be 5 . 

ection of emen S of newspaper work 

Jay “complete Sentences 
F, Reeve ? 


test on phases of con: 


pelling, word meanings, 
letter writing, etc. 


Sarah J. Hale Vocational High School 


re Pu 
AO int a 
: Ty Dr “Oduce 


OD 
UCING THE HOME TEACHER 


thi 
'S Presentation is threefold: 
0 : 
over-all teacher to educational circles ; 
Physica}} Picture of the present status of teachers 
y handicapped children; and 


ebon 
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ee 
. n» when there was a worth-while opportunity for an 
ion 
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NT 
l 3. To analyze and apply current Pedagogica] i S Orch, py 
in the light of the needs of exceptional children irti bis 
At the outset it is necessary to clarify the rol 
plays in the field of education, oe th 
serves the needs of all individuals, the hys} Ucar 
s ? > ti 
right to demand an equal share in the ie =a | disabled p 


; ucative Dave g 
cult to believe that this area of instruction hie =i ties It is gi 


of age. The first list for regular teachers of the ee cy 
promulgated less than five years ago. Until Februa i 
home teacher worked a six-day week, However T  15, ty 


. » With the reat... 
of these two goals, he achieved full Stature. © Fealizatig 
What type of pupil is taught at home? The disabilit ; 
Y Of the chil 

must be of such a nature and degree as to render him phys; 
‘ . : Physically 
incapable of attending school without further harm to himself o 
to others. The group includes, among others, the orthopedicall 
handicapped who are not ambulatory, the epileptics with frequen 
seizures, and children who display cardiac syndromes after little or 
no activity. It excludes the mental defectives, the socially atypia 
the deaf and hard of hearing, the handicapped in speech and sight 

for whom special classes are furnished at school. 


THREE MAJOR AIMS. The essential difference cone . 
school-going pupils and the homebound is one of health ye 
health is first and foremost among the aims of home te tt 
Ta dicapped 2 
Being in a constant struggle for good health, the han an 
easily convinced that this aim is invaluable. Vistana i other 1% 
of teacher and pupil alike may detect early symp ap be over 
pending dangers. The merits of early case-finding ‘elie of $0 
emphasized; hand in hand with this goes a know | 
health habits and treatments. _ tural to sl 
As a second aim of home instruction, it is na ysically | id 
command of the fundamental processes. aed mentally a 
capped should not, because of neglect, become t ‘struction ê apf 
The homebound are as much entitled to prop “tie word ae i 
more fortunate fellow citizens. Emphasis = r earning 309 soil’ 
cannot be too strong; it precludes superficia achieved: aj 
stress on thoroughness. With these two aims 
now ready for the third. 


s0 
int 
Education would be purposeless withou 


. for 
n 
t a preP oe hap? 


itizen 
vocation. The pupil’s future as a useful ci 
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0 
SER democracy, y, wy ahe | 


youl a o a large extent. Thus, “vocational efficiency” is 


ped P ne third aim. In amalita fm miar cn. 
gated 25 though there is at present no gui specialist to 
go A ds of our children, there will be in due time. In the 
gter 10 Oe erie upon the teacher to study the abilities of his 
„anwhile, Fes as to a future vocation. 


n this t 


„pils and x ation, the homebound pupil will enter the battle of 
U oO mel hope and self-confidence. Keeping these aims in 
fife with T 


‘ew the home teacher will make rapid strides in profes- 
gonstant VI 
r? nal improvement. 


QUALITIES OF THE HOME TEACHER. Faced with the 
fomidable task of presenting the whole school curriculum to students 
of the elementary and high school level, the home teacher, like a 
walking schoolhouse, must make his “appointed rounds.” The pupils 
may evince an interest in a thousand and one hobbies: stamp-col- 
isting, opera, collection of police insignias, toy making, amateur 
photography, painting, or radio. Undaunted, the teacher must plunge 
wholeheartedly into each subject or hobby of interest, so that he may 
mourage an embryonic Steinmetz or Roosevelt. 


Indeed, the teacher of the homebound must be simultaneously 
dert, well-informed, fri 


eat endly and understanding, Beyond the boun- 
~ “eiumited by a special field—be it mathematics, science, social 


$ es, : . 
language, commercia] studies, or art—the peripatetic educa- 
the student fo 


and guide his pupils’ 
s. 
a Harass hi l © must be alert to 


arge to a point wh 
now when t 


n to ur 
id i S€ on t 
k ni ng these trai 
“eat Tec Ita conditi 
mm 


aptitudes and abilities along 
Physical signs of fatigue which 
ere more teaching becomes un- 
o smile, when to commiserate, when to 
o higher goals. 
ts, the home teacher should understand 
mmende On, encourage him to observe the treat- 
bs sities A € doctor or clinic, and supply the recrea- 
ii LY the Su (ae It 1S undoubtedly a big job, one best 
a the _ommittee on Orthopedically Handicapped 
"He respon il "Issued in 1941 « 
ial should. “r the education and socialization of the 
K ~ : ducation © experts in their respective fields and have 
‘ining for n © application of their work to the crippled 
ts essential, but a pleasing personality, 
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r examinations in all subjects. He 
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ne HIG zy 
patience, and an interest in working with ie 
requisite for success.” 


Por 
N TS Marc, Y 


re bre. 


CURRICULAR MATERIALS. 
bound student must be necessarily flexible. The home 4 the home, 
ing first administered a diagnostic school test and for ne 
program, completes the adjustment by giving remedial Med a Scho 
after, the pupil is free to proceed at his own rate ma There. 
conceivable for a pupil to complete a given course in ti It ig 
time, depending upon his ability, than the average ş chest more 
Time allotments for the major fields of learning are q emin 
oe and maximum ranges of time Spent on the various me 
ivisions. 

After a well-graduated program 
tional courses has been arranged, th 
and techniques available for each sub ject. Here we have individu. 
alization of instruction in its ideal form. The Socratic question-and: 
answer method is particularly helpful with some pupils; the lecture 
method is more appropriate for others. Various recitation patterns 
and drill techniques sometimes need to be sacrificed for more ex 
peditious methods, for the pupil receives, at the best, only thre 
one-hour-and-a-half periods of instruction a week. If ground i 
be covered, therefore, one must rely a great deal on the ment: 
the pupil to read well, to deduce the main ideas of each parag 
and to grasp the supplementary details. : 

Far aoe than simply covering ground the syllabus ee 
ever, the teacher must give the pupil a purpose for = the ort 
all is said and done, the obstacles to be overcom ace student © 
nary ones school pupils confront. It is easy inch at life thro" 
become a prey to illusion and remorse. He must “itty becomes SE 
the mirror of pain. Mastering a scholastic tee unity 
ordinate to physical self-control. That this is a /4 


The Curriculum of 


of basic, preparatory, 


or vot- 
e teacher uses the best methods 


how- 


rt 
d of opp? stat 


ical at © 

is all right for the physically fit, but for him? oP cco 
he must be led to taste of kindness, of a sense “living wage yh? 
of a real chance in store for him to secure i much easie! 
graduation. Teaching, furthermore, becomes § si D 
the student sees a reason for learning. selection of specal 

There is one danger to be avoided in the 5 a sci nce = oat 
materials. The too enthusiastic teacher a other subje 
let us say, will stress science to the detrimen : 
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ranguage Lali M d not the teacher’s, must guide the way in 
The tn 4 teres S; 
ils 10 


. e ill be one of con- 
È this manner, education wi x 
M Tie of subjects. dge for the child and the future citizen. 
th in 


yo! 


OOL AND THE HOMEBOUND PUPIL, At the 
THE scH the policy of the Division of Physically Handicapped 
sent time, the - of the pupil’s accomplishments at the public 
s to hold 3 ie which is usually the one nearest to his home. 
hool of his p rs ffliating” the pupil with a selected school. In 
‘am ie punts physical condition improves to the point where 
s iom to school, that institution will already be familiar with 
tim and facilitate the new adjustment. A duplicate copy of his 
mord is kept at the Division. Ultimately, the pupil secures his 
diploma from the school of affiliation. 

Afiliation also entails procuring textbooks. On the high school 
kvel, this is more important than for the elementary, 
ystems differ in approach and emphasis. Civics text 
and should differ to suit the needs of the respecti 
a schools use the integrative approach in math 
stra, geometry, and even 
rtan mathematical Situatio 
P a The author of a la 

IS text in school ; 


as the various 
S, for instance, 
ve communities. 


ematics, wherein 
calculus meet to answer the needs of a 


n; others abide by more orthodox ma- 
nguage textbook will encourage the use 
another school may not be so disposed. Pit- 
ca Thee ne methods may be preferred in some 
icate the sa a are by no means exhaustive, 
intends to at sity for affiliating the student with the 


l, it is really unfortunate 
tion with teachers of the 
ear, the home teacher visits 
» to borrow or return books, or to 


be School į on. If greater articulation cannot 
her rard Settino o the form of conferences, the trend should 


Ts, In 
dependent S Up a complete school system for the home 
NY one school, 


T 
P 
fi Under bo ROGRAM., It has been found that 67% of 
kin me ‘Nstruction have no companions and are, 
rerequisite for their normal social growth. 


as so little associa 
shool te roughout the school y 
€r marks of Pupils 
or graduati 
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11 emphasize the need for language study. 
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This isan importa aeaa i Otte Pons | a 
This is an important aspect of the child’s life Orch to, 
deal of attention. and mer | 
The goal should be to develop a well-rounded te 
part of the child. Undesirable traits, those yc personality og A 
be an obstacle to the boy’s or girl’s winning ets a Whi Wil | 
boys or girls, must be removed. The teacher ship Of othe 
unselfishness, a sense of humor, an Ould encoun 

















d a willingness 4 COtrag 
others. Thus, he will start the Pupil on the rat e tolerant of 
panionship. Sood com 


Social agencies, such as the Boy Scouts, the 
the Catholic Youth Movement, and others may be called ‘ 
"149 ne: Upo 
send groups to the child’s home. If the Pupil is interested 
the teacher may have members of the school 
home visits. | 
Above all, the parents of the homebound pupil must be made ty 
see the need for the socialization program. Once their cooperation 


Girl Scouts, PAL 


à in scien 
Science club mak 


is secured, the teacher can go far in this regard. 


CONCLUSIONS. Ten years of work in the field of teaching the 
handicapped at home have furnished the author the opportunity oi 
i ituati i f the rich and the 
observing hundreds of situations in the homes o E 
poor. To enumerate them all and describe them would r B 
present limitations. Were we to run the gamut of ere we 
underlying them would rest the basic truth that nothing cil 
with the homebound like cooperative parents, creative ret, 
and wise administration. The best teacher is powerless w f 
important factors. h the teaching of t 
As you have read in the opening paragraph, f a profession "4 
homebound has only lately achieved the status rka d 1945) | 
the appointment of regular teachers of the u to five 
with the reduction of the teaching period from 7 needed oe 
ruary, 1949). Almost simultaneously, muc -F handicap "ie 
greater supply of audio-visual materials for igh S 00 a 
‘ tect the a 
quate book supply, uniform examinations, ` e sures 
Air” programs, etc.—are becoming a ‘ea ad 
last the home teacher is coming of age in e€ 


, circles ag 
jon ' inst" 
GAETANO NARDO 
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The contents of HIGH POINTS are indexed in Tue Ep 
which is on file in libraries. 


years of Curriculum Planning in the 
ive 1° 


vocational High Schools 


ROME CAE use Vocational High School 


, qnor drives a cat as well as anyone I know, but 
\ Aunt Ele crasy. She never makes use of road maps, which 
gels one ——_ category with diagrams of the U235 atom 
ge paces M a matters. Though she often drives 
af similarly re places her trust in intuition and in the advice of 
ing ee nis and other chivalrous souls who spring to the 
Hing station “al moments. Once, when she made a trip to Niagara 
er go as far as to have another member of the family 
an route on a map and then commit it to writing. This in- 
ished a string of instructions about driving along Route 321 for 25 
nits until you come to Wickettstown, where you turn left onto 
Route 28 and... . But beyond this I have never known her to go 
n making concessions to the utility of road maps. 

ie Eleanor’s case is worthy of mention only because in some 
Ways 


e plight in road-navigation resembles ours in teaching. Aunt 
Elanor has her moments of uncertain 


rat ty about where she is going 
> open road as we have ours about where we are going in 
te classroom, “Ace t 
Klf," 

‘. 


‘h ccording to the sign,” Aunt Eleanor thinks to her- 
'S toad will take me to Wi 


aled to Niagara Falls? ckettstown, but farther on does it 
el ier, but m an may think: The aim of this lesson is per- 
i Pupils? i i i "i have to do ultimately with the lives of 
k Circuit oy i ei i 1e right way to teach the wiring of an elec- 
gy iti it the right edeni semcolon—or the causes of the Civil 
Su iH Clase SEP a. make the best kind of adults out of 
tay HE Tainty is Bie h Fs what is the best kind of adult? . 
Sn a tun afoul of i qo OCCUpational hazards of teaching; 
Mey ity Expected destinat; hen Aunt Eleanor’s junket ends up 
my, € Don nation, she is delightfully surprised. But 
ba, OUE t Whom we S > ; 

yy 0 be an ax- were guiding into a career in forestry 
K Ltn Murderer, we are surprised, though not de- 
‘te Y% g 


© nat 
è u 
ring i Boing, rally Prefer to kn 
My " Schoo} sven, cent trend 


ow as accurately as ‘att 
toward systematic curriculum 


e deta: S 
E 43 “teile ei Over the country has been an effort to 
meee ü (M O O OOūĉūÅ maps 


at we need, One of the most signi- 
5 
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i> aa 
ficant values of this movement towar 
it enables each of us to get a larger y 
enables the shop teacher to get a deep 
between the broader objectives of education an hi tionship 
wiring of an electric circuit. It helps the English ee lesson on of 
how much time to allot to the double negative in ee to decig. $ 
aims at developing the whole child. In similar Wise: that 

teachers. ySart helps al 


Curriculum planning, however, is more than mere mapp; 

a curriculum planning committee may be viewed as a n AS li 
cational highway commission that develops the appiöved i | 
—that is, the philosophy and objectives of the schools—it ae 
the body that establishes new routes and builds new highways, 4 
curriculum planning committee has the job not only of Pointing oy 
directions and objectives, but also the task of developing new pro 
cedures and new means by which teachers may travel more swiftly | 
and comfortably toward their goals. In this respect, too, like any 
other “highway commission” the planning group is the servant, nt 
the master, of those for whose welfare it is created. 


PONGA l4 k 
d curricu] M4) 


lann? ed 
lew of the job he RS Sth 
er Insight Into the aye ti 


The Vocational High School Curriculum Planning Committee 


In accordance with these principles a curriculum planning com 
mittee has been functioning in the vocational high schools for t 
past five years. The Vocational High School Curriculum jo 
Committee has been cooperating with Standing Committees p: ; 
various subject areas, as well as with other groups within “tere 
out the Vocational High School Division. Altogether, tial dfi 
one of every seven members of the vocational high sche 
now engaged in curriculum development.* 





aJ High SO 
*In the future the Committee will be known as the Vocational te a 
Planning Committee, to indicate an expansion of its aT as rad 
riculum development. At present 31 members and 9 C? prind po 
main body of the Committee, under the chairmanship r jeadershiP ° p 
Cohen of the George Westinghouse V.H.S. and with pe tant SY i 
ciate Superintendent C. Frederick Pertsch and ae ed among i state 
Morris E. Siegel. Every level of the staff is represento ions, hg 
bership. There are also liaison members from the othet MD: *. 


RMD. ioh 

Education Department, the Bureau of Child Guidance, D Pri R PA 

t for CR OF 

Tp Worp 3) O 
ery ) the C 

na 


eM, oard c nom 
the Bureau of Reference, Research, and Statistics, embers a z hets 
and the Advisory Board on Vocational Education. -acipall d 
by the Committee Chairman, the superintendents, P" 





| fn the 


RICULUM San a i 
joNAL C UR of the Vocational High School Curriculum 
qo know the nes its associated groups is to know much about 
; ittee 


pnt + and future status of the vocational high schools in New 
curren 


yk GY: 


= 


A Philosophy for the Vocational High Schools 


fall of 1946, after nearly three years of careful study, the 
itee published a statement of marked significance for the 
ae vocational education in New York City. If the absence 
Pele statement in educational literature is any criterion, one 
is judge it a trail-blazer for the vocational high schools of the 
nion, Under the title Guideposts for Curriculum Planning in the 
(ational High Schools (Board of Education Curriculum Bulle- 
in, 146-1947, Number 3) the Committee enunciated a definitive 
julosophy for education in these schools. 
Much of the thinking about vocation 


al education currently being 
apressed by national cur 


: riculum workers is foreshadowed in this 
pe ec although Guideposts bears a later publication 
= a T = aaron Report, it was in preparation at about 
We same p S ue not very surprising coincidence touches 
ina Free Ș ~m that forms a major theme of General Educa- 
ciety. The problem: what shall be the respective 


general education in the schooling of our 
Al 
tea he Committee cam 


d of Sbecinl; 
my ized and 


S of the e to some conclusions differing from 
oo Which should be too sounded a call for a kind of edu- 
h : Not simply dolla not entirely Specialized, not merely voca- 
bin accept Was ; "s-and-cents oriented. What the Committee 
ko. either e Ka netting up of alternatives for Johnny: a 
M Jj al educatio an -butter of occupational training or the 
ki NY have bys n In his educational diet might not, should 
Mi Were One of het the Committee questioned whether 
Pray, Pation read-and-butter vs. cake, argued rather that 


al tras: 
el rain r 
“Ments, ng and Seneral education are equally im- 


“CUPATIONAL TRAINING. “Prepare 
mmittee asserted, “is the educational rig d 
“Mocracy no matter how ‘work’ is defined, 


7 
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whether with head or hand—no matter what iei bril, toy 
higher or lower skills.” In making this statement it” hethey ‘ 
Planning Committee also called attention to the par Sa Urriculy 
the NEA Educational Policies Commission in Edy el osition 
American Youth, wherein one objective Proposed “al for Al 
that it equip every youth “to enter an occup Education : 


. : tio 
: ation suit ‘Nites 
ties and offering reasonable opportunity for bose to his abili. 

g 


social usefulness.” Fowth and 
Specific occupational training, according to the 
from the first a prime purpose of secondary education in Rees! 
“Earliest secondary education in America was directed towar F à 
tional objectives. The Boston Latin School and t pi 


: . he Other Latin 
grammar schools, which top the family tree of American secondary 


schools, were essentially vocational in their aims since they offered 
training for young men who intended study preparing for college, 
prior to entering the ministry and the law. 

“Likewise, the academy and the early public high school, which 
were next in the succession of secondary education, had primarily 
vocational goals; ultimate preparation for the professions was the 
major interest. This set the tone for the approach to vocational 
competency subsequently adopted by most high schools. When st 
ondary schools swung toward emphasis on other objectives, they i 
continued to offer courses which had vocational value, although thet 
courses generally tended to develop skills useful in the profession 
and in white-collar occupations.” | was 

By the early part of this century the American high oS edt 
endeavoring to offer a general education, but it was 4 ae occ 
cation which was also an excellent preparation for the yi mic skill; 
pations of the existing high school population. The aca ng d 
which the student acquired were vocationally papii ol diplo™ 
command a price in the marketplace. The high scho nal pers” 
opened the gates of ivy-clad walls for the future professi ae hit 
as it unlocked the doors of the business world for the ci a 
collar worker. For the occupational needs of others» 
traditional curriculum was not adequate. Public deman 
emergence of the vocational high school. 


Å — 


Committee, wa 


pe pio 
a . i i h 
* All quotations in the part of this article which deals ae culum 


the vocational high schools are from Guideposts for &™ 
the Vocational High Schools. 


8 
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sponsible for the growth of these schools 
of secondary schools, Guideposts notes: 
gstinct | me this new pattern of education was better tailored 
5 us T f part of our school population. First, some students 
to the pasiremti" cols unsuited to their needs. Having greater capaci- 
j than in academic ones, they seized the opportunity 
tional high schools afforded them to develop their special 
oon many boys and girls, as well as their parents, felt 
itudes. ae schools furnished a satisfactory general education, 
that alle provide training for the type of vocation which these young 
they did a to pursue... » Thirdly, the depression of the Thirties with 
! Á p mpetition for jobs and later the war with its fighting fronts in 
= ae drew popular attention to the value of this kind of education. 
fall the raising of the age for compulsory attendance kept in school 
wpils who had reached a stage of vocational readiness ; these boys and 
girls sought to develop their vocational interests and abilities. . . .” 
For these reasons, therefore—because preparation for work is a 
nehtful part of every child’s education, because the preparation of 
pati p ty : prep 
t kast part of our population must be along lines not solely in aca- 
temic skills, and because such preparation meets a felt need of pupils, 
prents, and the community at large, the Curriculum Planning Com- 


mutee has given its firm support to occupational training in the voca- 
tonal high school curriculum. 


._« the factors Fe 
fn aly other types 


the a f . 
.„ manipulative skills 


THE Pp 
tini pe “a GENERAL EDUCATION. Occupational 
ng, however, į 


tIS at a vocatio 7 only part of the program. When Johnny regis- 
am a trade. at aigh school, he may be motivated by a desire to 
e vision of the Committee, nevertheless, the edu- 


ational pro 

« gram . 5 i 

© satisfy al f inf Johnny is to Provide for his whole personality, 
ot his educational needs.” 


buidep 

« osts 

| Puts positi . . 
nt * Vocational high sition of the Committee in these terms: 


Od forthe fan School our most significant guiding principle 
ter - Ogram o thes a seek to provide a well-rounded, fully 
he Pe boy oy tr ary education. The educational experi- 
* growth ; gir in the vocational high school must make 
MY Our gj “ae to participate fully in all aspects of 
1 satisfy ay i .° Provide for the whole personality of the 
le he tive Critics > educational needs.” 
t he Most Veheme Vocational education, I wish to point oy 
ig on late ty i. on this point, They deplore the posso SY 
brooms ick “ave our portals riding a dollar-sigt like 
stead of soaring forth on the wings x 


iing 
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Abril 
an è 19y 
or college graduate, but not because the s cole titan high sot | 
struggle against the materialism of the a e.) ave ol 


IT T ea 
Pegasus. (That, of course, is possible of 


given 
The Curriculum Planning Committee 


has itself 
to a report of the New York State Federation of Lie ed att 
the following statement concerning vocational ed T Which « 
instances there is danger that the vocational sc 
merely trade schools. L 


n So 
earning tl . hols MAY bec 7 
g the art of manipulating th Ome 
useful part of the complete education, but it sho ~ 
at the expense of the li 


9S is 
uld not s 
beral or intellectual art ged 

be taught to all. They 


veloped 
- These 
constitute the humanizin Sres shoul 
ables the ordinary labor 

The robot worker is th 


er to become an artisan i r k K 
e greatest menace to democracy; ” "a 
To those who are thus concerned this pledge is given: “The im- 
plementation of [the philosophy and aims stated by the Committee] 
in the curriculum is labors assurance that democracy will never by 
endangered by the production of the robot wo j 
Objectives, organization, and content stand 
‘automaton’ as the badge of the vocational high school gradus. 
Their embodiment in the curri 


the opportunities of life in o 
Thus the Committee states 


Ention 


ur democracy.” 

its credo on general education. The 
` vocational high school is not to be merely a trade school. Objectives 
organization, and content are to assure that vocationally-minded Vir 


: ; s 
cent will acquire those elements of a liberal education which he 
capable of assimilating. 


Philosophy versus Practice aa whol 

In almost every field of human activity ideals ee 
light-years out in front of practice. Yet the vocation? is very 1 
planners do not seem to believe that their philosophy a with 
ahead either of practice or, at least, of feasible -N 
the present framework of the vocational high am rik i 

In their chart of a typical vocational high ne jarge PM 
eight terms* the Committee reveals that a ae y e very a 
tion of the present four-year course is devoted ‘on offere ae 
subjects which are the backbone of general ee ere, but 
traditional high school. I cannot reproduce the cha 


* P. 75, ibid. 
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rogram of a typical a ie a See g 
i erm). 
| p caf educe a us say—in the fift 
L student (re Typical 
7 Vocational High School Program 


Period 
1 — English 
2 — Social Studies 
— Science 
A — ah Education M, T, W 
Math Th, F 
§ — Lunch 
6 
i 
8 { — Shop 
9 


This is the typical subject organization by which, the Committee 
mntains, the pupil may receive a balanced program of general 


; } suation and specialized occupational training. But what of the aims 


al the content of the courses? Will they be directed toward de- 


oping Vincent as a well-balanced personality, as a good citizen 
al family member, as a man—not merely a worker and certainly 
tot a robot? 

Guideposts gives 
Yet Objectives f 
# schools, Nine 
Stablished for 


w related to 


course-makers their cue by setting up eleven 
or the teachers of a 


ll subjects in the vocational 
of these aims are essentially the same as those 
other Divisions of the school system. Two of the 
e rs ational competency and vocational ad justment, 
Spiti riks Province of the vocational high school. 

“acter “Se are the obj 


T ectives : 
‘ity p Sure the basi 


Promotj 
Jur American ng the com 


€ritage e welfare, . 5 ‘ 
k y, includin Je—to develop Pride and faith in American 
Ses People, Sei for the dignity and worth of individu- 
ing ons st “SS of race, religion, or socio-economic status. 
bay ` within the e develop desirable social attitudes and rela- 
in s Relation gp; amily, the school, and the community. , 
pa å standing S create an awareness of economic arr 
tti. Work, of their impact on all who serve in 
teg i, develop on 


Soning based on adequate hypotheses, sup- 
Principles, 


S for rich, useful, ethical living in a 


J 


facts a 
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EOM 
„Afl $ ie for the physical and mental wel- 
n ., pearing e resp acher of trades has an opportunity to pro- 
pe” e pupil: “The a part of shop work. Correct posture and 
-a and carrying can be developed in the 
teacher has the chance to establish wholesome 
cultivate safety habits and m ee 
tude ‘onal hazards... . The teacher of relate 
"0d Lae e deal impart knowledge both directly 
sec, i eis to mental health. Science courses should 
al on A aii themselves to environment. . e And so with 
pim of thinking, of academic skills like reading, of explora- 
5 snd guidance, of all that we wish to teach—part of the job be- 


bngs to each of us. 


aa: § 

Skills and Knowledges (Academic Jte ik H Ponts lain 
cordance with ability, of the common ae sh Command oy 
skills. Srating Knoweget& 

Appreciation and Expression—to Promote the BES ay 
joyment of the aesthetic and cultural] nee ei 
foster powers of creative expression, S of li ing, 

Health—to develop and maintai ; 
some condition. P n body and mind in Sound, 

Exploration and Guidance—to discover 
ual interests, aptitudes, and abilities ; 
encourage a wise choice of educationa 

Occupational Competency—to establis 
edges and skills, assisting each in 
level of accomplishment. 


Vocational Adjustment—to enable Satisfactory adjustment in yo. 
tions. 


standing, 
wj the shop 


ods of 


Whol. 
and direct desi 

and on th 
l, vocational, 
h useful occ 
dividual to 


“©Sirable india 
= foundation y 
and social goal, 
Upational kno. 
reach his highe 


Projects to Aid the Classroom Teacher 


Among the saddest words of tongue or pen are those which urge 
wido without telling us how to do. The Curriculum Planning Com- 
nite has not restricted itself to the province of philosophy; since 


te publication of Guideposts it has been at work on the problems of 
bow-to-do, 


Teaching the child, not the subject is now a cliche in educatiow 
shop-talk which perhaps deserves to be put out to pasture along wit 
other hackneyed jades—but I should like to give it one last canter 
to convey the Committee’s concept of how the classroom teachi 
should put these philosophical ob jectives into practice. Although œr 
tain of the aims may seem to be the special province of pa 
subjects and subject teachers, the intent is that every teacher i> 
accept all of the objectives as his own teaching goals. H, r: i 
Donne says, “No man is an island entire of itself, rane 
classroom. The shop teacher, no less than the social po an 
has a responsibility for developing desirable social ied er W 
relationships: “During the extended shop cq u to note 3 
an excellent opportunity to observe his pupils at = roblems wi 
tendencies toward asocial behavior, to analyze elit yn 
to provide group activities which will eclipse poh teacher © i 
factory behavior patterns.”* The health educatio 


wee a continuous flow of syllabus materials through 
Liiris - 5- review and ultimate adoption as the official courses 
hieved, so ede Thus a degree of uniformity is being 
toe school is the ane in its broader aspects a subject course given 
* syllabi and hiii, as that in any other vocational high school. 
study, include ins which have been approved, or which are now 
` Subjects, Practic -i auto mechanics, aviation mechanics, busi- 
Hied science (MES in guidance, small business, trade dressmaking, 
Miko Special ¢ S), and materials of industry. These were the 
i hese am ni experts in the several fields. 
ty A the cu Projects in practices is not entirely along sub- 
a tried e cnt battle of the American secondary curriculum 
tp. 8 and freee om, the subject-organization, still keeps coming 
TON may ye ust its challengers, Yet while the subject- 
Strate,’ © and Pall, en Cven in tomorrow’s 7 
ef Calls for sy will Certainly have been modified. 
me in the inclusion of life-adjustment experiences, 
tena nd Bob shop between what schools have an ma 
Nd tha w learn and what the pressures of M 


€ teach them. Two current projects of the Com- 
13 





Depa 

pducatio", ag, 

*On this point W. N. Fenninger, Supervisor in the anni Cond 

ment and a member of the V. H. S. Curriculum teachers it jet 

commented: “Since both shop and related subject ponsi hi g 

industry, they have a unique opportunity and also wil contrib 

group activities of their pupils in a manner oe workers vast 
velopment of leadership and cooperation with f e than itt an 4 
which more nearly resembles industrial conditions 

room.” 
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me GP 
mittee are concerned with such ex 
ducing them into the existing fra 

One sub-committee has been 
for bringing into the curriculu 
relations. The contemporary 
castle, but it is a castle that h 


Periences and 
mework of the 
formed to expl 
m learnings that 
American home m 
as been blitzed by 


l [4 
With the ; b * 4M) 


Olney 
Subj Of int 
Ore “the eta 
. tentiay ` 
3 ) 
i. prove ka 


; Certain dic, uls 
forces of our times. Although work on this co ain disin 


grati 
Project : 
e solved are hi 
ajor difficulty arises jp 
of the home in develo 


ucational TESPOnsibilitie 
d or which it 1s Willing 
€sponsibilities which It is 
These questions are being studied. 


structive 


barely begun, it is apparent that the Problems to be 


ones. At the very outset, for instance, a m 
defining the province of the school and that 
ing proper family relations. What are the ed 
from which the home has already abdicate 
to delegate to the school? What are the r 
still jealously clutching to itself ? 


The ultimate aim of the Sub-Committee on Family Relations is t 
forward the objective of worthy home membership, This is, of 
course, a phase of the larger area of human relations, other aspect 
of which are being considered by a second sub-committee. The latter 
group has likewise only begun its investigations ; the consensus of its 
members is that traditional approaches to the subject have been tw 
narrow, emphasizing only the religious and racial aspects of human 
relations. The Sub-Committee on Human Relations proposes, there- 
fore, to include in its study all aspects of the relationships betwes 
individuals and groups—social, political, and economic. 


Operation Slow-Learner 


‘arity pro) 
Of the Committee’s work in progress one of the top-P 5 A k 

ects is devoted to the slow learner. (Where is the a interes" 
system that is not now wrestling with this poser?) aint FO in Ut 
of articulating this operation with those of others or poin in 
field I set down here a capsule version of some Committe on Ù 
interim report recently presented by the Sub-Co 
Slow Learner.* 


se D 
rt fists 

‘ : € 
MEET THE SLOW LEARNER. The interim 7 po ag Hitt 
— og the Voa a sit 
* Committee on the Slow Learner (A a a j 


Repor! 
: terim 
School Curriculum Planning Committee) An 
Learners, 1948. 


All quotations cited in discussing 
this report. 
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characteristics of the slow learner. In 
the slow learner which the report con- 
f translating its scientific phraseology 


i t. 
wes WP humble terms of this portrai 


iO Stanley tends to be a “slow grower.” He matures more 
: i abstract learning. He does not readily grasp 
Stanley is not oe a of concepts that are expressed merely in words; 
he meaning of symbo : -i manipulate, to try out. But even after a vivid 
he needs to see, t0 = ill suffer a handicap in his lesser ability to recall 
kaming experience he wi fore he will learn more slowly and with many 
what he has learned ] theretore ‘cl. What is m i 
ired repetitions than the average boy or girl. at is more, 
eT at the learning job, Stanley will need extraordinarily effec- 
a os a and a chance to get the thrill of doing and succeeding. 
Slow-learner Stanley’s outside environment is probably not as con- 
ducive to success in learning as is that of other youngsters. His parents 
may show less interest in his schooling. Outside environmental influences 
may cause him to set a low value on education and to take a greater in- 
rest in activities not emphasized by the school program. Stanley may 
show indifference to the traditional offerings of the school—and may rebel 
against regulations and requirements, Or if Stanley doesn’t cut classes or 
arve the furniture, his relationships with teachers and counselors may, 
Eos be soured by discouragement and lack of understanding. All 
hres Poverished background tends to produce sub-average abilities 
sa ethical concepts, and social graces, 
wia tenet mk adolescence is accompanied by a feeling of 
ng the standards 5 mai He has had, and will have, difficulty in meet- 
vilderment regardin a age children. He may even have a sense of 
cific courses in M: ` T of going to school in general and of 
of children Seis rp pe His life-motives are not as definite as those 
be guided ; ot functioning on a higher level, and although he may 


Into qa y : i 
trong ag = national course, his occupational motives are not as 
of other boys and girls 


lient 
wenty salient © 
vet | rch the icture 


Mino 

he YT-TO. : 
ù ie tm DO. This study of the slow learner turns an 
t nie tducation 6 efforts to develop programs which it calls 
. tej “stepped. = Programs, the report states, have been 
tp ws wn" subject matter rather than reorientation 
and activities for Stanley to engage 1. 
e traditional school has placed 1ts 


rea orden o lence 


Sig has 4, er in Which th 
ee 
Ademi was follows : 
} 


Con on Profic; 


Social adjustment 
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| HIGH 

great man i re Hak 

k de Y Pupils the Orde , 6) 

oa r at least 20% of th wat Mhay 

1 ese boys and girls ar : Pupil Pop y 

st for them. * 19 get the ry 
Ind 


It would seem that for a 
cannot be justified, and t 
tion it must be reversed 
of education which is be 


WHAT-TO-DO. To 
the school has three ties, Fist } 

realistic guidance so that he is able to avoid a MUSE Ging hin 
activities, situations, and goals which are TONDE iiy imself to 
and able to do this without causing unnecessar m aiii 
ance; second, it must help him utilize hi M e 
and intellectual abilities so that he act 
work and to follow up possibilities 


quote directly: “In 


. . the ca 
distinct possibili `S Of such à Pupi 


ually is prepared 
which are Open to him: thig 
make sure that the pupil is cha) 


keg » EXperiences, and 
ng and significance to him.” (Italie 

mine.) 

HOW-TO-DO. A survey of the status of slow-learner education 

in the 


vocational high schools revealed certain flaws in the presen! 


Organization and approach. For one thing, few schools have at 
tempted to identify these students except through a study of the 
Previous school r 


ecords. In most cases the sole criterion used b 
identify Stanley as a slow learner is the I.Q. received from the ai 
school; sometimes ‘there is a retest in the vocational school i 
controlled conditions, and in a few schools interviews, Sane 
scores, and teacher judgment are used to supplement ue = isolate 
quotient. There is no indication that the schools are Ey sident 
the possible causes for the slow learning rate, with ar ae ; 
number of students, Further, a second flaw 1s ae are 10 
that less than 3% of the vocational high school stu of the cho 
in special classes for the slow learner, while ~ 50% con 
make no special provision for this group and at third terme 
trate their special instruction largely in the first : the survey PP 
For the type of program which the makers 0! * tion: fait 
I cannot do better than to quote their own AE schoors y yt 
“In the remaining 25% of the oa n for severe yp 
well defined program has been in operato 


“al classes for ors: Sis 


About half of these schools maintain spect lear" 


r he $ 
pupils; the rest have organized classes for t 
16 
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SS See 
an M.D. classes are selected by the C.R.M.D. 
rf g special 7  slow-learning groups are selected by the 
ai Those for i ost cases the school administers addi- 
p hoo ga 1g o TA M e assigning students to the special 
eT manent rie learners are housed in separate an- 
sa In two tae de to keep the register of these groups 
sts, Every u. s for these classes are selected on the basis of 
yer 25. Teac an interest, and personality. The number of 
qilingness, U can is reduced by assigning one teacher 
itl varios with the same class. 

I i these special groups are scheduled for the usual school 
pi- _. the content and methods of teaching aim to develop 
hose skills which will lead to personal and vocational ad justment. 
Counseling the individual concerning his health and occupational 
jons receives major emphasis. Practically all academic work is 
romedial. Some schools use workbooks while others rely on 
dard texts suited to the students’ level of reading ability and 
‘mprehension. Increased use of visual and auditory aids, a 
sner rate of progress, greater stress on drill and repetition, 
shorter units of instruction, and the use of concrete rather than 
ap L are teaching methods utilized in these classes. 
Blea rho completely revised their courses of study to 


i classes; others are using diluted versions of tra- 
monol Courses, "EE: à 
he basic sp 


ki he shop courses involve the teaching of 
“imple "a h or several occupational areas, through relatively 


° Students j ; 
"dication g Stn the Special classe 


of i $ are observed continually for 
heavens nprovement Object 


ministe ive and standardized tests are 
Med oy . red. For the most part the students are pro- 


eb 

"dard oF attendance and effort. While academic 
own to the individual’ s ability, shop standards 

u : . 
tien i Jraduate ay enis who attain the 12th grade are per 


ly ee meny bn " Certificate. When a student shows suffi- 
day ain hiis ai n the opinion 


e of his teachers he may be 
wi ses, n a normal Situation, he is returned to the 
sagt adi, "e Schools find th 1 d make a 

eu is Ustmens ny. at pupils so returne 


intain „ E Others report that these pupils find 
Utne SE g ain emsel 
“ities ry Hols th ves, 


üre “ Oty learners participate in all out-of-class 
“mers of the athletic teams. They jou 
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‘ 


——— ie 
the school clubs. They particip 
play in the band. 


P OINTS 

‘ [Abe 

ate in assembly Progr a sa) 
ame. 

“The schools which have org 

learners claim the following po 


4 


. he 
anized Special i 


a cl 
sitive results, 556S for 


i . slo 
1. There is an increased rate 2 


of learning in b 
0 
the normal groups. th the Spec 
2. Slow learning students display greater interest ; 
classes when they receive individual attention Mm the Shecigl 
3. These students make greater progress in social atti 
they have to adjust to fewer teache 


tal ang 


r Personalities” “A 

WHAT WE NEED. What we mainly need for the job se 

be what Broadway calls an “angel,” for of the five main mee 

by the study at least three call for greater expenditures. To our tax- 

payer-“angel” we are going to have to address a prayer for— 

l. a complete guidance department equipped for physical, psycho- 
logical, and psychiatric exami 


nations, for home visitation and 
consultation, and for placement. 


- teacher-training for the problems of instructing the slow learner. 

. development of courses of study and materials of instruction 
suitable to the abilities and interests of these students—througt 
the establishment of a pool of teachers and the setting up of fei 
centers for this specific task. seni 

. the elimination of sub ject subdivision, with less stress on acade™ 
accomplishment and greater stress on social competency. er 

. the organization of small instructional groups to permit the 8 
est possible individualization of instruction. 


Operation Standards vail 
low 
Concurrently with its attack on the problem of the $ ques 


À : ‘th a relate 
the Curriculum Planning Committee is grappling y fas been 
tion. On the time-line of secondary education there, 


+e Slow 
. rls like 
a relatively short stretch during which boys and 8 i 


r env u 
learner Stanley have been entering the high school ia ai 
Only a few decades ago the secondary school ha ood 19 
homogeneous population, an aristocracy based on f 
of having ability or money—or both. We would a 
back; we would not trade in our almost univers 
tion for anything resembling that older model. 
18 
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eo 


al seco 
we 








cynic UL tain “bugs” which exist in the new 
cer | 


10 ‘ ut 
j ai i l rs poring 
ye w has our curriculum planners p 
alt! ific “bug” y " aintenañice of adequate standards. At 
€ 


ie Wueprints $ i i is a 
: te ir “4 we have in our schools Martin, who 


r i e, who is migh 
: pd the SMe lathe and the typewriter, Georg ne $ P 
di both the ith words and abstractions, an en, W 0 
A ps but puny WE cademic classes. How can we main- 
i and mum in & i 5 A 
a rds with such varied talents? If we plan wi 
“Martin and George be allowed to slacken down 
wi wel? In fact, if we plan with any one of the three in the 
ant our thinking, won’t the other boys be either over- or 
hii It is the difficulty of meeting this situation which 
ys gren rise to the frequently repeated charge that contemporary 
wran secondary schools lack adequate standards. 


H MACHINERY OF OPERATION STANDARDS. The 
arac to the solution of this problem is a good example of co- 


in curriculum development. Over a period of a year a Sub- 


emitte on Curriculum Standards studied the issues involved, 
ored the possible solutio 


a ns, and came up finally with a tentative 
it" The latter contains a tat i i 
mohli promise fe statement of various proposals which 
ba ae or improving standards in the vocational high 
tale Cite ive Proposals are now being submitted to the 
ty raspy In T various subject areas, to the vocational 
“iy being i Pekan to others. Several hundred persons—the 
wee sals in reply Sachera yi State their reactions to 
inal report 7 oe On the basis of these 
Prepared by the sub-committee and 


e ; ; 
iss action, Ocationa] High School Curriculum Planning 


A 

y AT] 

“i PROp 

tp Mt oe TO 

Ce tion ie In reporting the tentative propo- 

N Yet "ceived har any Possible misunderstanding: none 
Aua Curri l necessarily receive, final approval. 
| Cur ag Um St 

ae "eulum Planning e A Sub-Committee of the Vocational 
r tiong cit mmittee) 4 Tentative Report on Stand- 
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GH bo 


The sub-committee which prepared them 


à INTS idn 
A à as 
as a jumping-off point for the examinati offered the 


i on an 
lead to final conclusions. d 


Multiple-level standards are Proposed for 
average, and sub-average ability; in effect ther Pupils of 


Uperi 
standards for the three groups. “Ideally,” © should be "t 


` À Says the gs 
report, “we might prefer to set separate Standards fo 


ual pupil, standards that would differ in many ference individ 
set for any of his schoolmates, but practically we CES from thoy 
realistic problems of curriculum organization. Jų ee face the 
provide individual instruction for each pupil, nor do et a a to 
such a system of private tutoring is necessary o eve that 


r desirable. 
cents do have common needs. S ociety, too, indicates oe K = 
pupils should be treated alike. The common needs and int which 


our pupils and the demands of society indicate the logic of ote 
fairly uniform standards to large groups of pupils rather ie : 
individuals, and the limitations of the school Organization allow of 
no better alternative.” 


analysis wii 
il 


CParat 
ub-commitie, 


Ability grouping is proposed as a means of effectuating multiple 
standards. For boys like Martin and George and Ben classes woui 
be formed, under this proposal, in accordance with their needs and 
abilities. Where administratively possible, classes would be orga 
ized on average, above-average, and sub-average levels. The in 
vidual pupil need not, however, be programmed for classes 0n eo 
one level; he may be in an average group in Subject A, a wit ii 
group in Subject B, and a low level group in Subject i passe i 
bow to the fact that George may be so very good ari 
very poor in mathematics. sals, Ths 

Ratings on multiple levels, too, are part of the por Stanley 
comes to grips with the problem of what to de wia” nimun f 
when he puts in a maximum effort and brings forth 2 fi in relat 
sult. It also affords a better way of rating the a 
to the level of the curriculum that he is pursuing.. dica af 
proposal is that a figure appear after the mark to Aicate am a 

of performance; thus A-1, A-2, and A-3 would in ectively: pes 
A in superior, average, and sub-average groups me ll 
way, when we give the slow learner a mark 0 


in 
for do! Feats 0 


a ef” 
‘ š O have < e 
with the special course for slow learners, W° p +) taking th 


1 ‘wks ° e up! 
differentiating his mark from the A given to 2 puP 
riched course for superior students. 
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Se 

c4l0 AL cuRRICUL re proposed as consistent with this scheme 
i tiated di haa aiteis we want to reward every pupil 
yan stan ards. alents—with a diploma if he completes the 
im ter what ~ ‘ily. But the diploma is not merely a reward. 
th ye a to laymen, it is a gauge of the graduate’s 
, and par raisal of satisfactory performance. If the di- 
spierement an + evaluative function, it should according to these 
pga is to serve the level on which the graduate functioned while 
pops a dard Diploma would be given to those who meet 
ve ar ineei A General Diploma would be given to 
: oe completed the twelfth year, “but who have failed to 
cari minimum requirements for a Standard Diploma or who 
we been given special courses of study for slow learners.” An 
Homor Diploma would be awarded to those “who have been out- 


sunding in their achievement or who have followed courses of study 
dsigned for superior pupils.” 


n 


LOVING FORWARD. These thoughts on standards, I wish to 
eat Pom still very much in the discussion stage. But 
of the Vocational High School Curriculum 
k Sp law its associated groups, the current explora- 
elit ; alt of better standards—and of better approaches 
© slow learner, as well—are indicative of a sane, healthy 


ogress in curr; 
With cauti "iculum development, We move forward slowly and 
ove forward. 


lon, but we-do m 


CNOCAN 


l TAXES AND TEACHERS 
et , 
‘hed 5 ue bene me from a moderate rise in government 
y igh-grade men into private work could be 
ome tax so that salaries, after taxes, could 
te than in public work? If old-fashioned 
work for $25,000 a year, net, could they 
ste ' Might th wee men? And the savings in salary, if 
indivig "XDected to raise the substandard pay of school teach- 
tals, cultivate the next generation’s crop of super- 


, in Driva 
S$ . 
not 


~ avid Cu , 
Saman Coyle in The N ew York Times Magasme. 
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Social Studies and “ 
Atomic Vision” 


_ BENJAMIN STARR and ABRAHAM 
James Monroe High School LEAVITT 


Mas a letter to James Monroe High School, the qr. 
tomic Energy Commission Director of Public United States 
formation Service, Dr. Morse Salisbury, stated in echnical te 
ious to see Atomic Education introduced into the arg Very any. 
curriculum and the Progress you are makine ; on “TY school 
significant.” . & im that direction i 
The schoolwide program embracing the im 
machinery for, the effective international Control of atomi 
was evolved after Dr. Henry E, Hein, principal, had S a 
i T ia å , uggested 
integrated stress upon the social, economic, and political as sna 
this crucial issue. In order to “alert” all Monrovians toa am M 
lightened understanding of the significance of nuclear fission and its 
impact ın peace as well as war, the Chairman of the Social Studies 
Department, Benjamin Starr, enlisted the cooperation of Abraham 
Leavitt, Editor of the Monroe Faculty Bulletin of World Afairs 
(an integrated current events survey), Dr. Meyer Levitz, of the 
Physical Science Department, and Eugene Stern, Biology. A long 
“a Program for implementing our objective included the fol 
owing: i 
l. Operation Atomic Vision was the theme of the bi-weekly v 
of the Bulletin of World A ffairs for the period December = 
1948. The problems associated with the production, imat 
and effective international control of Atomic Energy it and 
lyzed from the standpoints of the social studies, phys! 
biological sciences. Copies were given to every t€ 
Bernard M. Baruch commented very favorably 2! n Diret 
the Bulletin. The U. S. Atomic Energy Commissior ve 
of Public and Technical Information Service y! ted Of 
quoted letter wrote, “You are to be congrat ant subje 
thought and attention you have given to ihia e section room 
2. HOME ROOMS: The Bulletin was used ajin studen! ‘ 
as a basis for discussion thereby reaching € the 
cluding those not taking social studies OF —_ peri “cid 
3. MOTION PICTURE: During the two a n to all > 
March of Time film Atomic Power was ial 
Studies classes. 


Operation 


plications of, and th 
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ee 
IES ae Class sets of the Bulletin were used in 
ECT AREAS: nce classes for socialized discussion. 
„dies and maen Energy Exhibit to highlight and 
BIT: pp oints is being prepared through the joint 
‘e the foca EN Studies and Science Departments 
- “ih Starr and Alexander Taffel. | 
headed by i NIT: Departmental chairmen were asked by 


m atone teaching units on Atomic Energy in vari- 
Dr. He 


ect areas. 
B ame the implications of the problem for the 
(a 


yal studies. It outlined the reasons the United States advocates 
Antie international control of atomic energy. (1) No adequate 
siitry or scientific defense exists against atomic bombs. (2) The 
pænt U, S. “monopoly over secret of atomic bomb’ and construc- 
in “know-how” may be achieved by other nations in a few years. 
0) Survival of civilization requires effective international control 
‘at potential aggressor possessing atomic weapons may utilize them 
2 surprise attack with devastating consequences. (4) There are 
w satisfactory countermeasures for decontaminating areas against 
hel ee following exposure to atomic bomb attacks. 
mtl; eg, i peacetime uses are possible under effective 
(6) Effective iifettational a ane vum penile vaines ii medicine. 
th has strained U : y con (a) would remove the issue 
frase the need for a i "A. relations, (b) would tend to 
rase the e ectiven ir armaments program, and (c) would 
i involving disp of the United Nations. (7) The stupen- 
a ni ifting in ic. of urban population via decentraliza- 

“ed With the im.) Underground would be averted. (8) We 
1 Perative necessity for bridging the cultural 


Ee bet 

Cen 

owt: Our - : 

ic the a Pcie technological advances and the degree 
Petation > adapted and institutionalized for interna- 


endeavors 0 


Nel 


© road t of the Bulletin were: (1) An outline 
MPa i "Cembe > international control from the Moscow 
tis. t, 1945, to the 1948 General Assembly Meet- 
t the U. S. Atomic Energy Act of 1946; 
k heni On Pla hr of the American Baruch Plan with 
lisey tS ( biological aspects of atomic energy? 


Suggested reading; (7) questions jor 
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A copy of the Bulletin follows: 


JAMES MONROE HIGH SCHOOL 
BULLETIN OF WORLD AFFAIRS 
Circular VI (Vol. 4) .. . Bi-Weekly Integrated C 
Dec. 8-23, 1948. nrrent Eventy Survey 
To All Teachers i 
1. Section Officers will please list on the blackbo 
weeks— me during the NEXt ty, 
“Operation Atomic Vision” 


2. Please inform students that this topic will be discuss 
in section periods (when time i 


ed wh 
S available) and never Possible 
periods. 


4PPropriate Subjeq 
a 

“My fellow-members of the United Nations Atomic En 
sion and my fellow-citizens of the world. We are here to make o 
choice between the quick and the dead... . Behind the black portey 
of the New Atomic Age lies a hope whic 


h, seized upon with faith, con 
work our salvation. I f we fail, then we have damned every man h 
be the slave of Fear. Let us not deceive ourselves; we must clei 
World Peace—or World Destruction.” 


ergy Commis. 


Bernard M. Baruch 
I. Reasons U. S. Advocates International Control of Atomic Energy 
A. No adequate military or scientific defense against atomic bombs. 
1, “Atomic energy is basic energy of the universe and its crushing 
force is all powerful.” (See V, D.) defens 
2. “Man will always make mistakes in the operation of any 
system.” , 9 frw 
B. Present U. S. “monopoly over secret of atomic bomb an Ri 
tion “know-how” may be achieved by other nations pies the wor 
l. Reasons: (a) uranium is available in oe ae throughout ie 
(b) scientific theory is known to nuclear SE cea? 
world (c) other nations are conducting ponent contro. 
C. Survival of civilization requires effective internals ns will be tenp! 
1. A potential aggressor possessing atomic jaa ii i 
to utilize them in a surprise attack with ae atomic war 
(Estimated death casualties in one day ed wil 
40,000,000 people.) .. Bomb compat 
2. Tremendous destructive power of Atomic oe i 
previous “advances.” to World War toll 
a. “Since discovery of gunpowder . - - e two- oF par a 
creased the efficiency of explosives som i 


d Il, we’ 
b. “In the interim between World War I an 


” ives 
efficiency of explosives 50%. l ¢ explos! 
c. “The item bomb increased the efficiency © chico? 
lion fold.” 


f 
Proj ect -U: ° 


(Prof. T. Hogness, Dir. Atomic Bomb 








eaat? against 
asures for eae eee qa 
terme tomic m . 
i ity after ane h effective control. 
' persisten sot peacetime uses n med electricity because of its 
‘ é ci aye . many e ; : : 

D potential p. Franklin s ent ye manifestation in the form of 
, A 


sociation with t ctive bene- 
Oe associato, an are prone to overlook the constru 
y Similarly, 
lightning. 


; i t heavy bulky 
fits of atomic e for areas which cannot transpor vy 


' . i ; S z Š s. 
"fuels a e T and biology: radioactive isotope 
tic 
2, Theraper 


See IV) rld. 
E ei a aha ae atomic bomb (Hiroshima, Aug. 6, 

1. U. S, first to = a = Atomic Age dedicated to ed of 

5). is anxiou : Š : : 3 con- 
po values of atomic energy via effective internationa 

7 a MEN of effective international controls would remove 
thorny issue which has strained U. S.-Russian relations. Rens: 

3, Effectiveness of United Nations would be enhanced via interna 
tional agency control over atomic energy. ee 

4. Need for expanded armaments program would diminish under 
effective controls. 

5. Stupendous task of dispersing urban population (via decentraliza- 
tion) and moving industries underground would not exist under 
effective system of international control. 

6. Imperative necessity for brid 
prodigious technological adv 
ne been adapted and insti 
ion, 


F. Only in 


ging the cultural lag between our 
ances and the degree to which they 
tutionalized for international coopera- 


lernational control o 
l ~ te paper promise to 


€ risks of atomic 


unless it is absol 
Promises,” 


f atomic energy can be effective 

outlaw atomic bomb is admittedly futile. 
warfare are so enormous that no national 
afford not to make its own atomic preparations 
utely certain that other nations are keeping their 


— the Probability of treach 

© “system of 
n Ro mere r 
A ' relimi ~ Sraa Mational Co 
«Mos : 
Britain na T December 1945: Foreign Ministers = - 
la : tomi 

€ .’, Tance) proposed creation of U.N. 

2 Unites mmission, i 


ery—but its mere possibility—would 
eliance upon pious platitudes.” 
ntrol of Atomic Energy 


at | | 
a, Consists oe Atomic Energy Commission established fe 
b mnada), member nations of Security Council (inc 
Peis 

ti con To t 


: interna- 
l ‘evolve basis for effective system of ! 
control to ; 


i ceful pur- 
Poseg insure use of atomic energy for oct nationa 
elimination of atomic weapons fr 
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Brook- 
PO 1 ntie Laboratory (d) 
armaments.” INTS Abri qupIES A w Mexico Scientific Peleti (Schenectady, 
c. Report based upon B ’ 19%) {! $ Alamos, Ne General Electric J 
(Russia & Poland ab aruch Plan adopted Dec i (c) a y York (d) à 
B. U. S. Baruch Plan Pr =i ae 1946, 10 ba” york) to Enterprise and Atomic Energy. -M 
j- Pas hel oposals (supplement Belek: d New Yor nveen Private believes control of atomic energy 
(For detailed ana ysis, see III, below) n-Lilientha p Relation be E Lilienthal be for our country” that the 
1, International agency for effective control Onis kan) e ; oi aie of life and death ee ai Gecexeliy: Be dickens 
e x tns . a 0 t “mu - 
2 Ne ee wpe meters (ey, Uranium a s: SOUT 5 min and pace of developmen but considerations of public 
- io veto power Over inspection or enforcement ` direction by private considerations 
3. Outlaw atomic bomb after effective internationa] ic ecisiong mined not yP , i 
C. Soviet Union Plan (For analysis and modification a! Controls, security. viet Plans to control atomic energy. 
l. Immediate destruction of U, S » See T 


é ; - atomic bom 
setting up machinery for internati 


2. Objects to yielding veto power 
3. Opposes rigid inspection as “ 


C] So 

I below on of American and i i 

onal inspect, tOckpile priog y | ost plan) 1946-8 Soviet Plan 1946-8 
al inspection, T to y, 5. Plon (Baruch Fia 


A. Control: 
BY decisions 4 (mirol: 


D. Deadlock over Adoption o 
l. Security Council (June 


2. U. S. Department of State explains: 


sovereignty.” 


f Effective International Control. 
22, 1948) favored U. S. proposals 9-2, 


a. Soviet Union veto prevented formal adoption of plan. (Ukraine 


voted “no”. 


“The principal reason for the 


majority position is that atomic materials in the quantity needed 


for peaceful purposes, such as the generation of power, could also 
be used for military purposes wit 


hout forewarning. Unless the 
international agency has full possession and control of all atomic 


materials and facilities, duly prescribed and defined by treaty, 
nationalistic rivalries would still operate and might lead to con- 
flict behind a screen of false assurance. A sham control is worse 
than none.” (See III below, right column.) 


E. General Assembly (Political and Sec. Committee) voted (414) 
October, 1948 to 
1. 


2. 


r ‘ : trol of 
Approve American Plan for effective international contr 
atomic energy. y l 4 amot 
Continue UN Atomic Energy Commission which ha 
work May 22, 1948. 


1 International Atomic nepal 
neat Authority to own, ma f 
age, and inspect worldwi e 
facilities for manufacturing 
atomic energy to assure its €x- 
dusive use for peaceful pur- 
poses. e 

2 Reason: U. S. is convinced that 
a “foolproof and rascalproof” 
check of actual operation of 
atomic plants necessitates own- 
eship, management and super- 
"sion by an international 
agency for world Security, 

A Stopes 


l Establish effective system of in- 


tonal Ownership and con- 


tol of worldwi 
, ide atomi ú 
1 £0 fates SSMC: ie 


and 
Production only then — outlaw 


1. International atomic agency to 
make only periodic inspection 
of atomic energy facilities with 
-each nation owning and oper- 
ating its own atomic energy 
plants. i 

: 2. Reason: Russia claims that in- 
ternational control agency with 
powers of ownership and in- 
spection would involve “undue 
intrusion” upon her economy 
and national sovereignty. 


B. Steps: 


l. International agreement to out- 
law production and use of 
atomic weapons and to dispose 
of existing stockpile of atomic 


s and an Use of ¢ bombs. 
zai ce, China) 4 @ Of atomic ; blish 
3. Request Big 5 (U. S, U.S.S.R, Britain, Frane i abet | (Sith as atomien b 2. Then and only then—establis 
: ine if there €X Nie ge TOY exist omb) a system of international in- 
Canada to “consult in order to determine ‘ile: y existing bombs : . 
7 Rng; > reactio l spection of world-wide atomic 
for agreement. ... , À nai Md o Octob n to Russian energy facilities 
F. On the U. S. Domestic Control of Atomic EN = national ¢e w Y Unde oe? 1948 as ies Noia: 8y R tw Osier 
1, U. S. Atomic Energy Act of 1946 “To prom ~ oth Secretary of S ote: The U.S.S.R. in : l 
and security” ntrol of at” ni ni the A "€ broblem ; p 1948 modified its previous policy -d 
. co sje: T Minor S: ` imul- 
a. Provides for complete public ownership and - terials: hes lo Make ton of the ddla 0 Proposing two agreements for a 
development: from. the mines ‘to $° onl activit jhe ba Gecti ne internat n taneous outlawry of atomic bom z 
search, use of radioactive ieotopes, nie i to nf Vite” mal in- establishment of a system of interna- 
search, use r unAn D Tt * Cont tional j i 
ic Energy Commtsst io Ag ban ds it al inspection. , i 
b. si U. S. Atomic Energy (separ i rs re atomic wnt be Reason: U.S.S.R. = ok a 
aci. ee 0 In pon . è assu 
, enness ram. g S will produce security an 
2. A.E.C. installations: (a) Oak Ridge, Te re produces stoi agg tal P effective in p 
able uranium 235 from natural uranium, p t 


e pro 
isotopes, see IV) (b) Hanford, Washington 


ur- 
of atomic energy for peaceful P 
poses, 
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On HIGH 


U. S. 


C. Enforcement and Sanctions: 


1. International control agency to 
be part of the U.N. but not 
under the Security Council. 
. No veto power over activities 
of atomic control agency. 
. No veto over imposition of 
sanctions in cases 
atomic violators. 
. U. S. Reasons: Veto power 
over atomic energy decisions 
could lead to ineffective, eva- 
sive enforcement thereby jeop- 
ardizing world security, which 
requires quick and sure punish- 
ment of a violator that would 
resort to veto to escape conse- 
quences of its own illegal 
atomic production. 


involving 


POINTS 


U. 
C. En forcement SSR, 


International a Sanctions 
Within framework y a erate 
curity Council, OE UN g 
Veto Power of pi 5 
tinue including fel cy 
energy, OË atoni 
Approves “effec 
against viol 
a : Eter Prescribe 
clons by Security Counc 
subject to Veto, “= 
4. U.S.S.R. Reasons: Argues 
Baruch “Vetoless” Plan pro- 
vides for international control 


agency superseding Security 
Council U.N. Charter require. 


ment for unanimity of Big 5, 


ators,” but oe 


ete a 


IV. Some Biological Aspects of Atomic Energy 
A. Apparent Effects of Atomic Bomb | l 
I. Burns (usually exposed skin). 2. Radiation sickness. 


3. Physiological disturbances, 


a. Induced sterility for a fairly long period. y 
ssen 
b. Decrease in white corpuscles and platelets (Structure ¢ 


for blood clotting). 


c. Reduction of hemoglobin. 


: arrow, spit 
d. Destruction of blood producing organs— (bone m 


lymph nodes, liver). 


‘on: ane 
e. Secondary effects of blood destruction: 4 


lowered resistance. 


mia, hemorttit 


e g le 
B. Non-Apparent Effects of Atomic Bomb stations ate yndesia® 
1. Irradiation accelerates mutation. 2. Most m 


time. 
3. The total effect will be apparent after a para BE 
C. Radioactive Isotopes (Products and by-pr 


tomic ome 


research and production of fissionable materials). 


1. Availability— 


a. Reduced cost: one million dollars ss by r 
radioactive carbon costs fifty wi distribution 0 P 
b. International cooperation: U. > a di 
isotopes for research. varieties ~ orgy 
2. Numbers: “More than 100 hard-to-get c Baty 


f 
. a od ct 
elements are now available from the ceful by-PF 


, . P) a pea 
mission for scientific research as 


prow 
orth of cyclotron i 








= 


f uranium 235 for the atomic bomb at 
pom (Chemistry —February, 1948) 
essee. l l 
okD radioactive isotopes: nds may be “tagged” with radioactive 
s ed by means of a Geiger counter. 
which can be follow 4 eaatoactie Na(Sodium), that the 
isotopes means O a “erg 
: it was found, ky heart failures is due to loss of sodium 
dropsy of — sed as a treatment for this condition. T l 
ap eal ai cells tagged with radioactive phosp orus in 
b. Use of red b s d alternate blood routes in the body. 
"i Hood circulation Sones or to tag virus—to follow their 
«Use of radioactive phosphorus to 
iasi Da i i ion in the body. 
i agri of anti-biotics to learn their = = Eon — 5 A 
e Use of radioactive carbon in tracing CO, through p 
urse of photosynthesis. l ; 
f Racicactive elements used in industry to aid the metallurgist to 
| understand certain processes better; e.g., the action of sulphur 
in the purification of iron. 


. The radiations of certain radioactive elements are used by 
medical field, 


L 


n 


Treatment of leukemia, lymphoma, etc., by means of radio- 
active gold. 


Treatment of cancer of the thyroid gland by means of radio- 
active iodine, l 


Treatment of cancer of the bone by means of radioactive 
phosphorus. 


2. 


3, 


reat of various chronic illnesses such as overactivity 
i the thyroid gland where radioactive iodine is used in lieu 
ol surgery to regulate sec 


retory activity b truction of 
glandular giae, ry vity by destruction 


Jgy—S 


havo contributed.) Clentitic Aspects (Note: 


Scientists of many nations 
Modern Hi 


Story of 


L 1896-8 Evolution 


of Atomi 
ecquerel dise f Atomic Energy. 


218 rays, Overed that uranium salts emitted penetrating 
; 8—The Curies į 


Vy mats SOlated radium and demonstrated that it was 

3, 1993__ Ya ber imes as rich in rays as Becquerel’s uranium salts. 

erwent ie oddy showed that radioactive elements 

4.199 ranium +i ntaneous transformation into other elements. 
S~Einstein Pg to radium and finally to lead. 

`. M6 energy, = for the equivalence of mass 
hig), Mtherforg 


Propos i cture. 
l, Mp ee dis Posed the nuclear theory of atomic stru 


COvered ato 7 
: mic numbers. 
" explained h j 


i uan- 
i Wig Ra, Mechanics, the structure of atoms on the basis of q 


er — 
ford Produced the first atomic transformation 1m the 
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— np 
laboratory. He bombarded n 
obtained oxygen and hydrog 


OINT 
itrogen with 1 > dbn, N49) 
en, a Pha pa 


9. 1930—Lawrence invented the cyclotron, teles a 

10. 1932—Chadwick established the true nature of 

11. 1934— Joliot and Curie produced artificial radi the neutron, 

12. 1934—Fermi used slow neutrons to bombard oe 

13. 1939—Hahn and Strassman found barium ms l 
products of the bombardment of uranium wi ne disintegras 

14. 1939—Frisch and Meitner suggested that the abs Slow neut 
tron by a uranium ato 


Orptio 
m caused the nucleu Puon of a 


eu- 
i s ia 
release of an enormous quantity of energy to split with the 


15. 1942—First self-sustaining 


atomic pile const 

Chicago. ructed at the U, y 
16. 1945— (July 13)—First atomic bomb t 

levies, est at Alamogordo, New 
17. 1945— (August 6)—First ‘atomic bomb used in Warfare—Hiro. 

shima. 
18. 1945— (August 9) — Second atomic bomb used in warfare— 

Nagasaki. 


19. 1946—Atomic bomb test at Bikini atoll. 
B. Some Basic Definitions for understandin 
Energy. 

1, Electron — elementary negatively charged particle weighs about 
1/1850 as much as a hydrogen atom. (In the atom the electrons 
spin in definite orbits around the nucleus). 

2. Proton—elementary positively charged particle found in the nucleus 
of an atom, unit weight of one. f alas 

3. Neutron—an uncharged elementary particle found in the n 
of the atom. It weighs about as much as a hydrogen on 

4. Slow neutron—a neutron whose speed has been a m 

5. Nucleus—the center of the atom around which the ¢ 
volve. 

6. Alpha particle—the nucleus of the helium atom. 

7. Beta particle—a high speed electron. 


g the nature of Atomi 


. tive 
in radioac 
8. Gamma rays— radiations like X-rays produced 
changes. a 
_ 9. Deuteron—the nucleus of heavy hydrogen. . contains neutrons 
10. Atomic nucleus—the center of the atom; © ail 
protons. -the nucleus of th 
11. Atomic number—the number of protons ın so oot 
(positive charge). ag the same atom 
12. Isotopes—atoms of the same element having silk. 
ber but different atomic weights. _ nucleus of the 2 git 
13. Radioactive change—one produced in the 


ly on™ it 

e ntaneous e at 
14. Chain reaction—one which will proceed pate th 
ated because of the production of new 
reaction. 


C. Mechanism of Atomic Fission: 
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i | uranium to the ex- 
sa i ium-235 (fone e py it by a slow neutron 
wold sT leus of u T ai odes when ıt 1S hit Dy 
oa 0 ” 
l. = of only 7/ ag “atomic energy. 


st neutrons are produced. 


lease a and fa lowed down by moderators; '€-g-, heavy 


i S 
oT. fast neutrons are 


: i till 
"wate, carbo as initiate other nuclear explosions producing s 
The slow neutro 
` more neutrons. 
s, For an atomic 
cal size. . 
p. Production of sea vote pound of U-235 weigh 0.999 Ib. 
l. The pei aka =~ E=MC?, gives the amount of energy pro- 
h tien matter th converted into energy. (E is energy; M is 
i ieron C is the square of speed of light.) g n 
3 One pound of matter is equivalent to 11.4 billion kilowatt-hours 
4, ohi conversion of 400 tons of U-235 would supply the 
total energy requirement for all purposes needed in the U. S. for 
one year. } 
E. Sources of Uranium: | . 
l. a Great Bear Lake in Canada, Czechoslovakia, Belgian 
ongo, East Turkestan. 

2. Ores containing uranium are 
F. Uses of Nuclear Transformations 
l. Production of new elements 
a. Neptunium—f 
b. Plutonium—f 
one bomb, 


bomb the pile must be greater than a certain criti- 
ii s 


pitchblende, carnotite, and autunite. 


rst transuranium element discovered. 
ssionable with slow neutrons; used in at least 
© Americium, Curi 


cium. um, Technetium, Promethium, Astatine, Fran- 
& Source of ener 


Er “high energy radiation, 
ean Bea i ts radioactive elements, 
"glish Classes. 
. es: |. C . 
> 18 1945) ®usins, Norman Modern Man ts Obsolete (Vik- 


Hersey y 
e John: e n 
i ae M. s roshima (Oxford Book Company 1948). 
Cig] ). n A: We Dr Opped the A-Bomb (Crowell, 


Studies 
Classoe. 
, 1948). Ses: 1, Bradley, D. No Place to Hide (Little 
e 
3, Page 1948) Ato mBomb as Policy Maker (Foreign Affairs, 
is 
! tember a A: 4 


trol > 1948, Progress Report on Atomic Energy, Life Sep- 
Anti 


Atom; 
D Amg Energy— International Conciliation No. 430, 
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5. Stimson, H. L. The Decision toU : 


A pri} 

se the A r A 14 

February, 1947. tomic Bomp, Hoy ] 

C. Science: 1. Smyth, H. D. Atomic Energy Tor Mis S, 
Princeton, 1946. Wlary p 


2. Dietz, H. Atomic Energy 
3. Eidinoff, M. L. & Ruchlis, H.: Atomics for th : 
IV). ik 


4. Gamow: Atomic Energy in C osmic and Human Life 
5. Hawley and Leifson: Atomic Energy in War and , 
6. Oppenheimer, E.: Bulletin of the A 

1947. 


VIL Some Questions for Discussion 
A. Social Studies and English Classes 
1. Explain why 2 authors have used the following titles for 
atomic energy: Modern Man is Obsolete and No Place 
2. Explain: The atomic secret is no Secret 
3. The Atomic Bomb ended one civilization and created a new one 
Explain. ; 
4. Explain Baruch’s statement—The N 
our salvation or our destruction. 
5; 


What fundamental disagreements account for the deadlock between 


the Baruch Plan and the Russian Plan for international control 
of atomic energy? 


B. Science Classes (Biological) i ia 
1. How can you explain the tremendous increase in vegetation in the 
Hiroshima area? ‘ae of both 
2. Why do we feel that the effects of the Atomic bombing o 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki will be felt for a long period? 
C. Science Classes (Physical ; in 
l. Give the r of each of the following yA a 
atomic energy research: (a) electron (b) proton (c 
(d) deutron. 


atom 
- Draw a diagram of the nucleus of an atom of U-235 pep 
number is 92, found. , 
Name 3 ores of uranium and tell where they pee M Prove tis 
- “Atomic research is not the monopoly of one nation. 
statement by six examples. 


; bos 
in the Coming Erg 3 


lions (Part 


} Ind Peace 
tomic S$ ctentists Decemb 
T, 


books on 
To Hide, 


ew Atomic Age... can work 


ic 


VIIL Films 


Atomic Energy, Encyclopedia Britannica. 


. ue. sg of 
- Atomic Power, March of Time, 360 Lexington a contributions ge 
The Editors acknowledge with ree d Is 
Dr. Meyer Levitz (Topic V) Eugene Stern ( 
Goldhammer (consultation). o sal 
f 
ions 0 


Ra Geraldin 
r fs 
* Abraham Leavitt, editor; William Riecker, associate edito rma? 


i d cha! 
i i a ditor an 
berg, associate editor; Benjamin Starr, associate ¢ 
Integrated Current Events. 
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ch Teacher and the 


‘a re of Speech 


OCHMIS 
LYDA — High School | . 
pe ‘cue of High Points there appeared 'an article 
April, ~ "The English Teacher and the Teaching of 


sman on 


W“ a i which she describes the Athena-like birth of speech, 


“he teacher of English delightedly cleft her subject in 
m when ay the worst part.” Since that time, of course, 
m TA inei to expand the field of speech with radio, 
be word os eas, public discussion techniques, recording 
eg many institutes for adult education in speech, un- 
=< of its ignominious origin. This article is an attempt to 
nicte what a speech program, based on our expanding recognition 


d children’s needs, taught by adequately prepared, professionally- 
minded teachers, is attempting to do. 


THEIR INFINITE VARIETY. There are many ways of teach- 


ng speech in the New York City school system. The formula of the 
ech license gives the teacher no hint of what s 
yet. She may be one of twel 
vent; she may be one of fou 
"st its more affluent pas 


he can and must ex- 
ve teachers in a well-established depart- 
r in a department which remembers with 
edited part of “ t. She may teach a clinic which 1S an 

been added to A school VESER she may teach a clinic which 
She may become a e Student's Program sans credit, sans honor. 
‘aking specialist oat specialist, a drama specialist, a public 
Or member ry ' all three combined. She may be a major or 
Se at | * combined English-Speech department, It is this 
Nite, S of special interest to Miss Tasman and to the 


line WDER,. With some show of generosity, 
bebe Bifted to © Sway over the fields of speech defectives 
Pig r glish the . teachers of speech. She reserves to the 
Ug ‘ States: «y, a, Providing speech instruction to normal 
Nay in Speech fo, the English teacher’s obligation to provide 


QS ts 
by it N the r the ‘normal’ pupils in hie English classes, 


as 
td. wan 


ih for Speech 


| Me t's obligation to provide instruction 
“eis Pieve pjes y SPB classes.” |. Her 

e Mi . a 
Perate in a PA Tasman is a person of ee the 
Situation that needs the cooperate 33 
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NT G 
English department is to be commen 
by the provocative quotation mark 
For myself, the average inaudible, 
ciating, mispronouncing student is quite normal, Į 
any teacher, whatever her license, can teach that 
standard diction, provide a variety of graded E, Student 
improve his oral reading and interpretation without “Xperience 
adequate time allotment for the job. Speech trainin Specific ang 
taught incidentally as a mathematics teacher teaches ir be 
a section officer touches on current events, as a S taking, a 
teaches English grammar, as a stenography teacher te 
of speech. This teaching, when it occurs, is e 
plementary. Ideally, I should like the normal 
the aegis of a teacher of speech somewhere 
high school education; not a teacher of Engl 
that he is a teacher of speech” or one who ha 
In the present far-from-ideal situation, where there is a great 
shortage of teachers of speech, however, we must call on thos 
far-seeing English teachers, willing to cooperate and cognizant of 
the aims of speech education, discriminatingly quoted by Miss Tas- 


man from the Robinson and Brigance article, The Program of Basi 
Skills in Speaking.* 


POINT 

ded. I am i K labri 1) 

S around the z 

twangy, illogical, g "mal, 
À 1 


aches Standards 
xcellent, but it IS sup. 
Student to come under 
along the line of his 
ish who is “reminded 
s “taken a course.” 


THE MUSCLES OF BREATHING. In a long experience bi 
as a teacher of speech and a teacher of English, I ake or 
knowledge as valuable as the accurate, scientific stock 0 ost 
Phonetics and technical speech correction. Cognate aa "anil 
lation, syllabification, long and short vowels, oe ja 
syndromes, weak and strong forms of pronundiatem =f 
nants, incomplete plosion, each one has lent its wels p 
piece of pedagogy. rt. The 
Take Johnny Jones. His reading has no breath à- A th ant 
of the matter is, technically, that he’s using t00 f 
using it to little purpose. The teacher places onè P 
on his diaphragm, her own hand on his shoulder 
to push his hand out with his stomach pa A ” of x 
her a bit to know why Johnny’s speech was 





dary School 


ye on 
* The Bulletin of the National Association of Sec 
Vol, 29, No. 133, November, 1945. 
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Panish teacher | 
| ie pressure ON 





eae 


LIS: 
p ENG for- 
ot AN ne is not a lisper, a stammerer, à 


j n her an in- 
gti “fynny. things that will ear 
bie gett ËS of the down a 
inic ý ; peec he pit in class 

ech ai . Her directions to the § 
amg her production’ © tion to Jill. 
gpl r A results a erar oe back on the roof of 
p precise our tongue a 
s place y 


“Can you 

i it?” Jill asks. 
por mouth sticks up a bit: J y | 
l E a ridge,” replies the teacher. “Now pa a 
ep o the fp of your tongue. . . That’s fine! that’s the 


9 393 


in ‘tip,’ ‘flat,’ and ‘pretty. 
ave should hear in ‘tip,’ flat, an 
am are technical speech. They are normal speech too. 


THE COURSE-OF-STUDY EXPERT. The basic job of the 
wher of speech in the English-speech department is to pre- 
ent the integrity of her subject. Let us suppose that she has 
‘nvly organized class in play production, or radio, or pub- 
£ peaking. Each of these fields provides a wealth of source 
= mi peat appeal to the students. The speech teacher, 
ei | a can material into a worthwhile course of 
ou ep oe and present the aims of such a course; 
ae the Ney = hr the latest developments in the field. For 
Speech hag Ronis a Association of High School Teachers 
Miution cla ended the Stanislavsky method for use in play 

isa philosophy of acting, 


“Cit falls to he che “method,” however, 
W 
Orporate that philosophy 


facher of ; 
a ; OI s 
be graded Series Peech to inc 
| these specialized classes 


k Sa tapi y be Class lessons, In al 
N, but í g owing body of e . ; 
i for t - Xperience from which she can 


e m : 
tt Stil an mr of speech teachers in their individual 
Y a h Su na Problem to create the course of study 
SS ang ky books for “Partment the teacher must be more 
or „ST subject, both for the use of her 
i h supplem, oe She must be cognizant of the 
a, ĉtins an a her work. Junior Town Meeting 
S. The Mami ests become a vital part of the public 
link between ork City Workshop in drama and radio 
“ng Ar. May bec © school and the professional world. 
the e ire ome part of the worthwhile educational 
9t as well as that of the special classes 
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that avail themselves of the tickets 


‘ Provid ’ 
(Mrs. Martus), the High School Repertory r x the City hi 
shop and other authorized agencies, i Dramatic wait 
Equally important, the speech Ork, 


-arts - classes ate 
groups of the school. The standards of Performan e 


Q 
n 
will have a great bearing on the cultural life of a Set by hey 
Assembly programs, plays, skits, forums, announce entire sop, 
lected short subjects are on tap. The speec ments ang 


h teacher ic oon, 
able to promote the cause of good speech Tinin i aning and 
e Schoo 


from a school-wide campaign to a vocational-guidance Project 
COOPERATIVE EFFORT. The ar 
teacher can and should work together w 
those members of the department are stil 
well defined by Miss Tasman in relatio 
“The English teacher (and his other 

the clinician has been working towards, or he can make the clinic 
work doubly effective.” However, I feel, in spite of her lively appre- 
ciation of many speech techniques, Miss Tasman is considerably 


innocent of much that is brewing and much that is practice in the 
speech field. 


€as in which the s 

ith the English teacher (if 
l separate entities) are very 
n to the defective in speech, 
teachers) can undo all that 


OMISSIONS AND ADDITIONS. One—she wants the ap 
teachers as a department “together with the speech pol " 
formulate a graded program for their school. Why should kK i 
done by each school, and not on a city-wide basis ? Why we si" 
English teacher, who is “confused as to what ‘speech’ inclue - 
ngush teacher, who is “confuse fight she ® 
given the job of providing this graded program! 5 a ; 
better consult the existing courses of study? In my hich i 
James Monroe High School, the English department, r 3 
a small speech core, recently published the p in gi ae 
Better English designed to provide minimal essentia essentials e 
vocabulary, reading comprehension, usage, Pora Attell by spe? 
speech for our pupils. The speech sections were w „ail 
teachers. , sug Tasman i” 
Two—in discussing speaker-audience relation, T “fri pier 
herself of a kind of ready-made realism. The yA ont of the sc? 
even “paralyzed” when he must “perform 10 to say tha “he 
This is not more a phenomenon, however, ae classe* 
are stiff at the beginning of the term in gy™? 
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i speech is 
p ENGLISE well as realistic program for Sp 
pt ontinuer* is minimized. 


. 5 e d 
iod i ‘oral English’ period, 
lish period is an 5 pi 
f rene used whenever there = p ak 
jthe eer th pe! as those used on special “spe 
‘ be the $ | 
hould 


temporaneous speech 1s speech composed 
‘on Miss Tasman’s excellent views on the 
uld not be applied to this very restrictive 


py definition, € 
a of the occasio 
à of notes in speaking sho 


form. 


THE SPEECH CLINIC. A speech teacher once said to me, VOIC- - 


-s tis approval of the divided English-speech program, “It is 
PARN iods i id.” I think most speech 
emrnlizing to teach five periods in a void.” I thin me p 
vaders agree with him. It is, however, the responsibility of the 
wech teacher to organize the particular clinic or clinics she falls 
ter to so that they become part of the most valuable experience 
i the students, This can be her most satisfying task. It means 
iit the majority of the students must be psychologically pre- 
~ m speech training; that each student should under- 
et The oe se ani Hie teacher’s prognosis for its improve- 
st know, sufficiently early in the term, by 


ndividy T 

a ea of the oral tract, by questioning, by hearing 
al thatthe in ee What the specific defect or defects are, 
Se mus make “icual's problems will be in Overcoming them 
Mie it io ne À valiant attempt to get what medi l aid sh i 
tg ma a A list of Board-of-Fd Cal aid s $ can 
ki E ue, but some Feria paa or approyei clinics 
tenet Department of ok can be obtained through the 
VICE is gf inable, as are = Improvement. Some ortho- 
ese rations üa 0 es for cleft palates. Laryn- 
pat the high school 1, T for, but tongue-tie, disgrace- 
Ay tno Ychiatric consultat; vel, MUSI be remedied by a private 
Raving table Tou ut tos high school students is prac- 

Ya serie Provided for i regular school channels. 
Utro the: Procedures as Services, the speech teacher must set 
TA fects, ich will lead her students to overcome 


tne EIT E 
dure R. I a ° 

Sin my i Prompted to describe, at this point, 

n clinic classrooms. These clinics are 
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HIG 

H POINTS labri, Ip 
ng. I feel the are y 
ee the Stammerer i 
1S individual ` 


uncredited, and like many another, unsy 

With the exception of some work j 
worthwhile corrective speech work 
students, accustomed to classroom 
ical” atmosphere. For this reason, I 
with the following: 


I provide a shelf of ma 
while “study.” 


I use classroom techniques for ten-minute 
jects of value to the entire group. Th 
be a “lesson” on “Our Speech Labo 
final S,” “Cognates—how Confusi 
Neat Way with SLS,” 
Phonetic ?” 


ass, i 

- At the same 1 all 

» ATE restive in a « ei 

“hes Clin. 

ment the Individual ie 

k 
gazines and writing Supplies for 

Worth. 


routines 
supple 


Presenta 
us, in a lispers’ ¢| 
ratory,” ‘ 


tions of sub- 
ass, there wil 
ciation of the 
the X” «A 


“Is Spelling 


‘Pronun 
ng,” “Examine 
“The Sibilant Family,” 


I try to broaden the base on which the corrective work is presented, 
In the belief that the student’s interest in, and understanding of, 
good American speech will be reflected in the entire speech pattern, 
I enlarge his practice to include related exercises, practice on com- 


monly mispronounced words, and a discussion of standards in 
speech. 


I try to have an occasional two-three-minute roundup of speech 
information or questions gleaned by the students themselves. be 
we call “Good and Welfare.” One student wants to know on an 
of a friend of his in the commercial course whether =e 
“envelope” or “anvelope.” Another tells us that ne oe wants 
on the radio “all about speech.” (It was Pygmalion.) A he speaks. 
to know if he ought to try to make “the good s” every tim 

And above all, individual work goes on. 


> l k City has 
CONCLUSION. The teaching of speech in New York 6" pe 


' th an 
been hampered both by its early mushroom-like Er another phas? 
frontal attacks it has sustained. It has now sine with the tech 
—an ever-growing, exciting, realistic dee ope a 4 : 
niques of cooperation becoming regularly better = this t wt 
It is becoming increasingly apparent that it i J broig “ee 
training which the teacher of speech prophetica 7 ds of the aT : 
school system that is the tool needed to meet par adjust” "all 
in speech correction, speech expression, i S nel wor 
the growing fields of radio, television and P 
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! ‘ 
istic 


every schoolboy knows, I’m sur 


n 
‘a ds should 
or instead of 
of the English teac 
{ think speech and En 


nd interdependent. 


p gNGLISH 


H 
a „plic discussi© 


n and in perf 

realistic soluti 
j not dictate 
tering do 


THE OMNISCIENT SCHOOLBOY 
He then produced a form 


to fill it out, 


-Jack Iams, “The Orient Express,” 





as long as the Harris Papyrus (which 
e, is 135 feet long) and started gloomily 


This Week, March 20, 1949, 


NO an 


FAMILY LIFE 


i rts. The problem 1s 
oo Ei difficult to see why 
the complete training of the 
wn the speech course to meet 
hers. If this point of view 1s con- 
glish folk will find that their 
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The Experienced T 
Supervision—A Sous Un 
Self-Appraisal 


ETHEL H. GERSTIN 
Andrew Jackson High School 


çyPERY s10N 5 “democracy in the classroom.” At the impression- 


„pd not heard „nd thereafter right through our school career, we 
ple age of : "o authority in the form of teachers who demanded 
yere €X see ce and who to achieve it filled us with fear of 
solute obedien learned that to escape punishment, we had to 


ul-Searchin® 





Mr. Nathan Glicksman, in his article, The Experi 
Under Supervision,* seems to imply that the old er Teachey 
between teacher and supervisor is wilful] Wa ey 


eXist} 

> y Caused a Ing 

by teachers who, to cover up their own feelings of ‘ ; 
a scapegoat in the supervisor, whom they “consistently © 
ame.” 


Furthermore, they seem “stubbornly to want” this state ' 
to continue. This attitude is undoubtedly disconcerting he = 
the newer supervisors who come to their posts hoping to ne ty 
friendly, advisory hand to their teachers for their ae et 
and development, only to be rebuffed by “a co a 


; ; : i ntinuing attitude of 
mistrust of supervisory intentions.” Mr. Glicksman drops the blame 


with an “haut voix” thump squarely on the shoulders of the experi- 
enced teacher. My contention is that neither the experienced teacher 
nor the newer type of supervisor is to be blamed for the unfor- 
tunate relationship that does exist between them all too frequently. 
For the reasons for the antagonism we must delve more deeply 
beneath the surface than Mr. Glicksman has done. 

How else can we explain the fact that it is possible one momen 
to talk to a person in his office in a friendly and candid man“ 
about personal or school matters without a rise in biopsi r 
a quickening of the pulse, and the next moment to feel T siting 
adrenalin shooting through our bodies because instead oa Isn't 
in his office he is now sitting in the back of our q 
he the same person that he was a few minutes ago? T he he ¢ 
that question is that the moment he walks into out ee some 


, find 


to be a person at all. He becomes a symbol—a symbo ak Authority 
we have been taught and conditioned to dread. He is 0 
with a capital A. 

nsib! 


i i were resp? aad 
THE ROOTS OF THE FEAR. What facto w the olde! + 
for thus conditioning so many of us who are ng e edu 


s , that 
the experienced teachers? I believe, first of ai ools of a 


of our time were responsible. The elementary 





* High Points, January, 1949, 
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un 
jan and pro 





ab ly we i é 
ishment. saith this authority (whom we at times worshipped 


dreaded) so we sat endlessly with hands tightly folded 
joes of our desks; we Sat silently, and we did our work 
a the es ly hoping for a word of praise and reward, perhaps, 
ST otha, desiring to avoid the punishment of humiliation, 
ne sent to sit in “the last seat in the last row,” and the direst 
i sll threats, of being sent to the office of the Principal—the most 
pverful and awe-inspiring creature we knew. Fear and punish- 
nent—those were the associations made from our earliest days 
with authority. Remember, that those of us who were to become 
he teachers of a later day, were usually the good children of those 
ays. We were not the rebels. We felt the yoke and resented it 
p to the extent of daring to throw a spitball or talking when 
ve had a substitute, but generally we complied with the demands 
p by authority to escape punishment. 
on a — us. Generally our parents exerted 
who are now krak pisa do the parents of today. Those of us 
ad knowledge mania ally came from homes where scholarship 
dient revered, where our parents expected us to be 
not only to them but t 
a. Punishment a O our teachers, and to do well at 
plained or if our sede out at home if school authorities 
pj ted because we haf piam poor. We were made to feel 
n Were frequ ntly thre shamed our parents and failed them, 
8 to Worp” instead atened with being made “to leave school 
Ve x association h oe if we caused any trouble. Once 
mplied, ority with threats and perhaps reward 
ON 
ia SOBATIO if i 
Aiter ea Of our “a also that the teacher-training and super- 
rh of College ” © was a potent factor in our conditioning. 


© felt er had 
, chin ~ effects of th we were mature individuals who 
k Were not Ofession | 


a 
by dtthorit ts at all 


ese early influences. Then we entered 
mmediately we were made to feel that 
» but children once more being told what 
responsible to that authority for our actions. 


Al 
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HIGH Poti a, 

We were put on probation for three years. 5 bril, 1949) 
indicative of the accepted philosophy of teacher tries itself . 
not entering our profession as apprentices who, under © © Were 
and counsel of journeymen and masterworkers, would i idang 
come experts and masterworkers in our field, ourselves day be. 
were parolees, threatened by our supervisors with not bei, 0; We 
permanent licenses if we did not live up to the site 
imposed upon us. Those of us, especially, who began to cane the 
elementary schools, soon learned that, though our Mises | the 
probationary, we were expected to be finished Products, to his 
the skill of the experienced teacher, to cope with all problems, 1 
make no mistakes, to produce results. We were not given the feelin 
that our supervisors were supposed to guide and help us during pe 
so-called “training” period. To admit that we did not know how 
to cope with a problem was a sign of weakness and incompetence 
which might find its way into our reports. Our supervisors did not 
come into our classrooms to show us how to teach or how to solve 
our problems. They came to observe and to criticize. Even when 
favorable comments were made, no constructive suggestions were 


given. We learned that the “visitation” was not intended for our ` 


development, and certainly not for mutual development, but was 
an end in itself to the filed away as part of one’s permanent record 
and to be reflected in the rating slip at the end of each term. 3 
wonder we soon grew to fear these observations! All too ee i 
a visit was followed by a tart note to remind us that in the Ee 
of imparting knowledge to our pupils, we had committed the ja = 
crime of allowing a piece of paper to remain on the Ler How 
opened the windows more than the prescribed six = windows 
often in those years did our permanent licenses fly out the 
through those extra inches of space ! 

Long before actual “visitations” were made, 
absorbed through our pores the atmosphere of fear . 
that prevailed among the teachers. We entered ie SE ne e, 
of any intention of making the principal or chairman at “Miss . 
but we could not long remain unaffected by ieee ee a ry 
was prowling” or by seeing teachers look shame “a g d Duy 
because the principal had “caught” them talking dur 
(usually their own lunch period). 


. en 
ools, inn, 


produ 


s able [0 
RESULTS OR ELSE. The fear of not being @ , 
42 





i j in 
pprisi0™ ‘nstilled in us early in our teaching 


J one 1 
s another V€ ach thing as conferences between teacher 
lts wa no su 


i or at the end 

e scot, to discuss problems, makam reige: sent to the 
visor, t0 C7, rithmetic, spelling, etc., we 

FEG nonth, tests 1 ar ’s office. Results were carefully noted, 
eal or assistant pet teachers’ results. We were given the 
at ; made ag, i if our results were not high. We 
aling that we ST ad been tried and found wanting. We had 
vere the P Tion, True, our supervisor had never tried to 
idea below i that perfection, but we were the ones being pun- 
áh E enre, Perhaps the pressure for results was not so 
m in the high schools : yet how many teachers were (and still 
w) alled into their chairman's or principal’s office to explain the 
won for what the administrator considered a too high percentage 
d falure in their classes. The impression created was that the 
tather, not the students, had failed. Witness, too, the nervousness 
teachers of Regents classes who become so concerned about the 


| f they do not achieve results 

ORMATION 
: OF 

iin iin, phe Having then been trained in this 
land in a. 1 1 

nadin BS ates a ° Supervisor was Judge, not coun- 


tens gp wt BTiLY and abili n TE DOt Permitted to function 
Ete = : insecure Gn dal many of today’s experienced 
j ; 'T Positions or about the valu 
See in Supervisors, not ess 

, human beings 

Ge Uthority - ae faults as other human beings,” “hgh 
and ÎR Seems to thi a a amitants of fear and punishment. 
i do the same chil lat We deliberately hold on to this 
der rh “TVisorg that = Pleasure out of making caustic 
h ki bre i hee Set out of calling teachers 
tga lieg p 8 and Savin "et ie the same childish, weak 
fig 8 to ^ Patriarcha] S ace, but if it is, the blame, as I 
DOR mee UD an d School system that has not encouraged 
“SPong; see the independent judgments, 

Er te adulthood, While I seem to be 
“Pervisors, I know (and from per- 
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sonal experience) that many of the chairmen Abril 149 
big enough people themselves to treat the 
people in a democratic set-up. But the infly 
tary as it was, was not powerful enough t 
effects on teachers of the much larger grou 


i Ting} 

ir teacher cae Were 
ence they exerted 
0 Overcome ë » Saly, 
p of authori tarian 


heads, 

A NEW ATTITUDE. It is indeed heartenin 
younger supervisor now entering the professio 
cratic philosophy. Let him not be discourage 
skeptical and seemingly unresponsive attitude 
enced teachers. The roots of their conditioni 
too deeply imbedded in the soil of unfortu 
to be pulled up simply by wishfulness or even by an effort of will 
The chairman who understands the causes of that conditioning vill 
effect some changes. The reactions to his visits will perhaps become 
less violent and less dreaded, the pounding of the heart and the 
flush on the face may not last so long. But the complete elimination 
of that sudden constriction of the heart when the chairman sits 
down in the back of the room, I am afraid is not possible for the 
older teachers despite the best intentions of both teacher and 
supervisor. Let the supervisor accept the situation for what it's 
and realize that in most cases there is no antagonism against him 
as a person, for he and his teachers outside of the classroom my 
be on the friendliest terms. The antagonism is against 4 system 
of which he has become, willy-nilly, a symbol. er people 
Let the new supervisor then concentrate on the young the mis 
and those coming into the profession. Let him pean fp tragic 
takes of the older type of supervisor to avoid Ge A frustrated 
results as measured in terms of immature, disillusioned, amon i 
and suspicious teachers. Let him create the pipi ecome ê 
teachers that he is a guide and not a judge. Let n : ‘Said trouble 
place where a teacher can come and say, “Look, pa of doi j 
presenting this or that. There must be a better way ow it shot! 
Can you suggest one?” or “Whom can I visit to S°* e comes a 
be done?” Let him make his teachers feel aa what Pr? 
their classes not to observe them, but to discover p 
different classes present, so that he can oe teacher pis 
problems and aid them in becoming better and be 1 attempts rfet 

a teacher can feel free to bring his unsuccess{fu js not P 
failures to his chairman, when he can admit iie 
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& to know that th 
n has a more ines 
d and Upset by the 
of the older, experi- 
ng to supervision lie 
nate past experiences 





gewi eing his adm 





i wall 
ission reflected 1n a report, the 
iss 


cart ; ‘Il not arise. 
of seeing P pervisor W! 


pout Fe petween te 
oo be , him also clear the atmosphere of 
a WORD! Let nu inating some of the unhappy 
yaTS Don with his work by C ion, visitation con- 
satin "Words like probation, gpi n aid. aboye 
nin OBY a ctones of fear. Probation, as 1 hav nlan oe 
r motional 4 a parolee who dares do nothing wrong 
ag one feel like le are put under observation? For what 


at kinds of peop Í i : 
a i chaa visitation conjures up pictures of illness, of 
se: 


f í an avenging spirit. No pleasant emotions arise from the 
aw terms to prepare the teacher for accepting his chair- 
se e . ° 

Pis or principal’s presence with equanimity. 


acher and su 


LOOKING AHEAD. Perhaps the final solution to the teacher- 
spervisor relationship will not be found until the children at present 
nor elementary schools being trained (we trust) in a more demo- 
ae an the supervisors and teachers of tomorrow. 
= ich r e a ka not be found until teachers have a voice 
via mone airmen and maybe rotating the chairmanship 
mingled, and th or view of teacher and chairman become com- 
© gap between the two is thus finally closed. 


M~o 


e a LETHAL AVERAGE 
€ sad gt, to place too s S 
Ty ti feet il © man who ee ~ ‘3 = figures. Remem- 
a Stream that averaged 


—Henry J. Taylor 


CNC, 
oi 
n0 ong oh done at all if 


a man : . it 
nd fault with it. waited till he could do 1 


—John Henry Newman 
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A Survey of In-Service C 
for Secretarial Teachers eee 


ests and a 
DAVID G. SCHORR s0)  ggucational an 
High School of Commerce 


nts in Stenography and Typewriting 103 
alioi guidance in the Secretarial 
vo 





100 
9 (8) Studies mee new Shorthand manuals (Greas 
Ì Critical eva d development of methods of teaching 
On October 28, 1948 at a meeting of the Association il 4 (9) iman) a 
of Secretarial Studies, the Chairme 


89 
ts 
n were asked to distr} Airmen from these tex iform tests in Stenography and Type- 
teachers a questionnaire entitled: ribute to their Development of unito 
QUESTIONNAIRE TO ASCERTAIN TH 


68 
iting . hy and Typewriting 56 
E TYPES ee of syllabi in Stenography à , 
FESSIONAL COURSES IN WHICH SECR Ena ; y (w) wy extra-curricular program of the Secretarial Studies aa 
TEACHERS ARE INTERESTED Bt -i es 

wit i 1 1 i wical evaluation of current periodical literature in the 

It is the purpose of this questionnaire to find out from Secretarial u (w) ci il abled 34 
1 3 ecre 
teachers in what types of In-Service Courses they are interested % a he of supervision and administration of a Secre- 
as to be able better to meet their needs and inte 


rests in giving courses Rin tarial Studies Department 
that they want. i 


33 
s(s) Supervision and administration of a Secretarial Studies 
“Following is a suggested list of courses that may be of interest Depp 32 
to Secretarial teachers. Additional courses may be added by you *Type of course is indicated in parentheses: 
or by any teacher. Please canvass your department and indicate the (w) Workshop course (r) Regular lecture course 
number of teachers interested in ea 


(s) Symposium 
ch course. Teachers may indicate 
several choices if they wish.” 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY. In 


ns fel that th A teachers of Secretarial Studies, it 
. cod” at the t 
The table below showing the results of this questionnaire is based ' eachers should 


i 1 be canvassed so that they could 

on the following data: a a - in which they are interested. In-Service 
Numbers of schools canvassed ........eeeeeeee 50 eand in more = „< interest should result in increased attend- 
Number of schools replying ...........eeeeeeeees 49 “tively meeting the needs of Secretarial teachers. 
Number of secretarial teachers in schools replying... 487 PROCED 


Table Showing Courses of Interest to Secretarial Teachers 


Prepared listing 16 courses 
In Order of Rank 


ea in S, S r 
No. Whe uch as: (a) Regular courses; (B) Work- 
a A aal Stutcs cacy S, At a meeting of Chairmen of 
Rank Name of Course — es eat a airman was give l l 
1 (w)* Development of methods and materials for slow lea 183 E Teacher $ asked to ave each t $ “th i supply of question- 
in Stenography and Typewriting -m 163 ke ui S Wer owed to ind; acher in his department fill one 
2 (r) Methods and materials in Clerical Office _—— course 147 thes ulated icate several choices if they wished. 
3 (r) Methods and materials in the Secretarial ar subjects: Lett a to Mr © results of their departments and submit- 
4 (s) Improvement of instruction in Secretar} Secretarial Prepared avid G, Schorr of the High School of Com- 
Teaching of Stenography, Typewriting, thand and 3 ed the study S aug BER OS 0 
Practice, Clerical Practice, Personal Use Shor 13 aANT OF RE 
Typewriting ‘ng the Sy SP 
: ; ching 128 tea Vere pi ON 
5 (r) Methods, techniques, and ieee be re f ts hae 49 sie Of 50 schools to whom question- 
operation of secretarial office ma ewritin 18 ty representi arial 
6 (r) Accelerated courses in Stenography and TyP j i a" a Wever, Since a “ae pty P ; ipar 
for special students + ative aids in 117 hy » teac Umber a eg r could indica . 
7 (w) - Development of audio, visual, and other object!V ke idia "S cann : individual responses from the 487 
teaching the Secretarial subjects in interest © ascertained. Furthermore, the total 
1 
46 


4 course should not be construed to 
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INTS lap ouRSES i hods and 
mean that that number will actually take the course if Aoi 4p) sent C kers Who would anj kra pein ne 
Such factors as the time when the course is given i 1S given various spes all the Secretaria! su a poms Subjects: 
day of the week, and perhaps by whom the course is ECS, the ed provement of Instmenon } Secretarial Practice 
cause a number of teachers to refrain from taking the : En may titled of Stenography, eee -ir peke 3 
though they indicated an interest in it. Ourse, even T 4 Practice, and Personal Use sShorthan yp 

On ourth. 
METHOD OF CONDUCTING THE COURSE, The . writing ranked f 
dicates that teachers are not particular] Study in. 


y interested in the pS OF LEAST INTEREST. Courses which are not re- 
in which the course is conducted; that is, whether it is Manner | OURS 


| classroom teaching seem to be of least interest to 
lecture course, a workshop, or a symposium. They seem eee ted mirria Teachers are not particularly interested in 
interested in what the course has to offer. Thus, the course miik tes Uniform Tests, in Revising Syllabi, in learning about 
first in interest is a workshop course; those ranking second sf gl He Activities, or in Evaluating Current Literature in 
third are regular lecture courses; and the fourth in rank is 4 te Secretarial Subjects. These courses ranked 11th, 12th, 13th, and 
symposium. Ith, respectively. As a group, Secretarial teachers are definitely 
Several courses were listed both as a lecture course and as a ut interested in courses in Administration and Supervision. Such 
workshop course in order to ascertain if there was any difference in | curses ranked 15th and 16th, respectively. 
drawing power. That there does not seem to be any difference is 
illustrated by the fact that a course listed as Problems of Super- (THER COURSES, The questionnaire stated that bautses other 
vision and Administration of a Secretarial Studies Department tan those listed could be sugcested. T 
—a regular lecture course—drew 33 responses and ranked 15th. A "sted, Grouped rough! jen a went -Seven courses WEIG 
course listed as “Supervision and Administration of a Secretarial | | Me ` td ; p cat with the following subjects: 
Department—a symposium—drew 32 responses and ranked 16th. ni n the various Secretarial subjects. 
cl what they expect of Secretarial gradu- 
to 
COURSES OF GREATEST INTEREST. Teachers cons uman relations for t 
be interested in courses that will help them in the subjec Ta rthand for teachers of G = 
are actually teaching or will be called upon to teach: | with the | 6 Seat Shorthand for teachers of Face 
a) The greatest interest is shown in courses yri interet f? Se t tenograp Y — methods wre 
Slow Learner. Thus, the course which ranked firs g a 0n of , 


chers and pupils. 


materials, techniques 
Slow . ~“ Pupils {f ji ques. 
is entitled “Development of Methods and Materials £ out asi an Craluation sn ST*Phy—selection, of material. 
Learners in Stenography and Typewriting.” Saas! in b) citen Practices in 
which ranked second is entitled “Methods and tatisti 


n Secreta l 1 
Clerical Practice.” th 


ing will rcal pro 

b) Teachers also show good interest in courses pe machine Program 

Secretarial Practice Course, as well as in rE respect!" e f hay Shows ATIONS, + as 

taught in this course. Ranking third and fif Is in the on we A an interest S indicated Previously, the number of 
are the courses entitled “Methods and Matera; ues, ji ye t "then, H the number th in the various courses listed would 
tarial Practice Course,” and “Methods, par 0 itin ip tT, if only La actually register if the course 
terials for Teaching the Operation 0 re) 
Machines.” n would prin 


© rerig \a Purely arbitrary, but certainly 
h ihe the following courses could be 
i i e r Fae hes 
C) Antereet th alec: Birou: in a eetrise wht" it of Method O Warrant their being given: 
| S and materials for slow learners in 
48 
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ar 
Stenography and Typewriting. Bri 


> 194 
2. Methods and materials in Clerical Office — l 
3. Methods and materials in the Secretarial pA 
including the operation of Secretarial office mer Course 
4. Symposium on improvement of instruction bi ines, 


jects: Teaching of Stenography, 
Practice, Clerical Practice, Personal 
writing. 

5. A combination of several of the other Courses listed, includ: 
perhaps some of those listed by teachers and dhaite, me 
form of a symposium. : » 1n the 

Care must be taken not to schedule too 

since the greater the number of courses, 
registration for any one of them. 


Secret i 
Typewriting arial sup. 


Use Shorthand and Ty 


many different Courses, 
the smaller will pe the 


LUCK 


The best luck that can happen to a small boy is not to be sent of 
first-rate school (though that is an extra piece of good ije 
to have first-rate parents, to have inherited the best they ha 
down, and to have been well raised at home. 


—E. S. Martin 
CNOA 
QUADRIVIUM sing, wei 
. A t be taught: 1°2 f these P 
There are four subjects which mus ‘reult O 


di cu 
and arithmetic, and the fear of God. The most 


hanks 
arithmetic. _Faward 5 
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n er 
the Antiquarian S-Com 
, -Dreams 
Jmaster £ Day ` 
Schoo dream of better days. One of their 
aot the social scale and apenas all = 
them 1g ‘ions to which their years o 
pa noluments, and remuneratio 


grates itle them. i ‘ 
oyad si auii dreamed this dream and wrote 1t down was 
i e 

4 schoolmas 


aduate of Cambridge, classical 
a Wentworth has, ae ‘Scotland, and later professor of 
pst o T iea Galway, Ireland. In 1867 he visited the 
ar lecture at the Lowell Institute, Boston. He was 
= in his day for his book, Day-Dreams of a Schoolmaster, 


n which he expressed some radical ideas on the teaching of Latin 
ind Greek, 


More radical, however, were his fantasies on how a teacher could 


aueea more exalted position in society. In fact, his remedy would 


ate present-day mores against him and would bring down upon 
ished the rigors of a certain state law. 


The Social Position of Schoolmasters 

p pe 

Nn Thompson S opinion, teachers in England were un- 
u p ause Of their use of Corporal punishment. 


In E 

ld ap sn td early period, the b 
Itition o he educational System. The 
thay ludicrous ; master odious in the sight 


t Sotana : the eyes of the worl d...? 
x ay ler © Social status 
fessor rofessional b 
Buh. “OMpson a ; 

i "Quage th 


Ni ss Fah “asters of class 
"edical yy ne by general ç 
n of Lite] nes 


° Practice, and 


irch and cane were 
y naturally made the 
of children, and some- 


of the teacher was “far below 
ody...» 


ics, mathematics, and mod- 
ent a lower place at feasts 


an advocate of few briefs?” 
. The 

a ay he estimat ai Can't Be Wrong 

; ar ® whole order of men, I am inclined to 
of, Phe ew be altogether wrong. There is 
“y giy EP we Sð » then, we schoolmasters are at fault, 
logy a faj und only hit upon our weak point. We 
us Consideration; and use means, 


medying the evil.” 


NG Seri 
“ested, Or eo i 


Sl 
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Beyond Routine labri, Ip 
Too often teachers are apologetic for their Profess: 
they tend to stagnate in it. Professor Thompson ec. 00 ofte 
the possible social, political, and economic reasons im not Consider 
but he does offer advice which is worth considering a this attitude 
“It is because we too often give in, for want o ial 
pride, to such a condemnation 


r 
i | Of our order that we continy rope 
members of a Pariah professi e to 


on. We are too ofi 
the limited intellectual stores that were laid YP = with 
often go inquiringly through a dull routine, caring little aia, 7 
no we carry the inclinations and sympathies of our boys alon er 3 
us, so long as we get through the prescribed work, and kerse 
a mechanical discipline. .. ” 


Drastic Remedy 

But Professor Thompson, going on in the same exalted vein, 
soon comes to an abrupt stop and asks himself whether he is again 
traveling to Utopia. Some more drastic remedy is needed like a pill 
in a case of illness. 

“Could not some such violent but easy remedy be suggested fo 
the cure of our social abasement? C ertainly. Why should porrig 
be confined to boys?—or strikes to artisans? A fig for pe 
economy! Let us form ourselves together in a league and proc u 
a general STRIKE OF SCHOOLMASTERS! There will bes 


° , . ‘th their oun 
sneaking recusants among us; but we will brain them with 
dictionaries. 


The Children Rejoice F 
“Some summer morning Scotland will a the HF 
grammatical fountain frozen. What fun it wi 


nd evt") 
ys boys 


Parents Are Unhappy sonce; D i ; 
For a week the parents may outface the ar growi Pa 
month the animal, always latent in boyhood, w ynsoot ey of 
pant and outrageous. Gradually will it develop d influences “it 
influences of grammar, unchecked by the sterne fain h C soe 
magic leather. No father will be safe in his an nd | iy tlt 
boys will be smoking brown paper in the ia ki tobacco] 
boys wallowing in Bass and cavendish [chew 
lower kitchen. 
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CONE rr or 
RIAN’S ppr 
j 4ytiqu4 Teachers’ Holiday . i 
f eposing in the stillness of his back _ or, 
et oa the finishing stroke to that folio e ae 
cilicudy wil De which his fame in after ages is to rest; an 
Vomelius i shall be setting to Greek tambics the moral 
] lodging, 


| in MY a great Tupper, whose terseness and originality are 
J 3 0 1 
Pryder of o grateful people 


efeanilé 


Victory 


cour hospital provost, like his predecessor in olden days when 
ic English were marching north, will hold a meeting of troubled 
iiisens. They will meet in arms; each father will be provided with 
his life-preserver of cut leather. One speaker will tell how nouns 
we at a fabulous premium; that an adjective may not be had for 


he or money. Another will tell the horrible tale, how whole fami- 
ws have subsisted on the smallest prepositions. They will attempt 
compromise. We shall decline tr 


, eating on such terms. They will 
unender unconditionally; and our terms—monstrous as they may 
teon—Shall be as follows: 


k; meh we who mo have graduated at an university, 
ressed personally or epistolarily, with the 
a ai Shown to a second-r : 


ate solicitor or a briefless 
“Whosceye 


r shall witti ; 
kt han z 3 only and willfully offend against t 
md smi 
Se being proven, let him be sent 
faa of M’Gillicuddy’s Nepos, declining 
eros, and repeating all syntax rules...” 
Samuel J. Tilden High School 


log n /49ating al 
Rig Resear yaa hy 


¢N9e, 
Non 
Of thin ` 
three my ey t Ég Co TEES 
“ts, One of med by a Committee unless it consists 
om happens to be sick and another absent. 


—Hendrik van Loon. 
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FILMS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO 


(The School and Theatre Committee of the New y 
ciation of Teachers of English, of which Mrs ie City Ati, 
Coordinator, has long been offering discounts and ‘ Marius is 
ances to teachers and students for pla pecia] Perfor, 


ibe ijo Pays and opera, Now 
similar opportunities to see exceptional films. In this it ofer, 
each month the Chairman of Special Films of the com Partino 
bring news of films for which arran mittee 


TEACHER 
N 


gements have been mad mal 
theatres for special rates, or films deserving of Special Köm at 
Ment.) 

March of Film (Screenings of great films 
annotated by Lewis Jacobs 

Free to teachers of English.) 


If you've been on Third Avenue in the 50's any of these spring 
evenings, you may have seen shooting in Progress for a film of 
“The Headless Hawk,” the story by Truman Capote. And if some 
of your small fry attend a nursery school in the Bronx, you may 
have seen shooting for a film on children’s art. Both projects have 
emerged from the course in experimental film production which 
Lewis Jacobs (author of The Rise of the American Film and Experi- 
mental Cinema in America) gives in the Film Department of the 
Dramatic Workshop of the New School. 

Another course given by Mr. Jacobs, critical rather than technical 
is now offered to teachers of English without charge. This A 
recognition of their work for the High School Repertory aa 
to which four thousand students subscribed in its ea ae 109 
March of Film (Course 551, given at the Church a i an 
East Houston Street) is a survey of the cinema * of film lan 
social force, with special emphasis on the development n (Fridays 
guage. A film or selection of films is shown at each whe lecture an 
8:20-10:00). General discussion of the subject of pan sessions 
the specimen film follows each screening. The first ¢ d thes 
dealt with Hollywood Standard Bearers (Orson -lia 
tricality, John Ford and the classic Western, Wi tal film, LE 
the problem film, Frank Capra and the pag yalists Co 
Milestone and the regional film) and Europ or erit an w 
Clair and social satire, Eisenstein and the epic, ol, Hi hcock 
intensiveness, Marcel Carne and the film as iei “ag Se 
the film of suspense, Carol Reed and naturals the remaitine io 
Teachers of English will be admitted free “The only $” 
sions (single admissions regularly are $2.40). 
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pp FILMS hool at least one day in advance of each 
j notif the scho The number of the Film Department 
sot pey wish to attend Oting 7-1807, Sidne Kaufman is 
«ion : n Street 1S SPring me y 

e a past Housto -tment; Ellen Hovde, assistant.. 
giman of r bee d subjects to be covered are: 

imon ie ‘, Des Ica, Social Realist: Shoeshine 

wy 6 Lee The Land, Von Sternberg: The Town, Van 
yay 13 an is City (American documentaries) 

0 soy Gin Falls Sequence, The Long Bodies, Mr. Trull 
Finds Out, Boundary Lines (American avant-garde) 
wy La Rose et le Peseda, C olor Box, Ill Canto della Creatore, 
h Ill Paradiso Terrestre, Racconto da un Affresco (Euro- 

pean avant-garde) 

(The program is subject to change.) 
Monsieur Vincent (Students may obtain discount 
coupons good for admission at 
55 cents for all performances.) 
The flm written by Jean Anouilh about Vincent de Paul which 
x w Ara unpretentious performance by Pierre Fresnay 
ni oo oa the Grand Prix International to the 
vma Hollywood eaa Belge, nine awards down; and now it has 

To the audience at the Sth E daniga film of an Dn 
ning for fiye a ` Street Playhouse, where it has been 
Meent seems deeply mck will continue indefinitely, Monsieur 
ng because it is about the life of an 


is w dedicated man. That such 
Nes y artistry as well on a story should have been 
ae Picture with absoree €verence is all to the good. One 
“Wad Century Bese af for the conditions of existence 
ey | Passion are as yj > which Monsieur Vincent attacked 
erof - “Conscious ie ee newsreel. The illusion is not 
Sing ee “ast in a et r- 'n period costume. Somehow every 
«Tin pyar’ Comedie p Ench movie, whether it is M. Aime 
«tinge rancaise Playing Richelieu or a card- 
beg. ad ey a, playing a galley slave, assumes 
Ys pp ted t fa Condition as if he had been born in 
Wel] "elation In them, Young people should admire 
` goodness wae Vincent, for it is all intel 
May in movi no pose and none of the crayola- 
attend a Ovie biographies of saintly men. 
Performance at the 55th Street Play- 


it! 


yay 
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house by presenting an authorized stude 


. nt discount Abr 1949) 
These student discount coupons may be obtained = Pon ang i 
of the theatre, Mr. S. J. Weinthal, 154 West 55th Stra the Manage, 
19, (CO 5-9438). Set, New Yoy 


Free Films (Saturday afternoon 


for Students at the eR 


Natural History.) USeum of 
At the American Museum of Natural Hist 


o 

Central Park West every Saturday afternoon = Phen and 
are shown free in the auditorium. No reservation is os ee 
seats are usually available to early comers, Sometimes ‘ieee, 
see Birds of America and sometimes they can see (May 14) Pay 
Muni in The Story of Louis Pasteur. Teachers will be sent a 
schedule for posting if they request it. 


Henry V at Local Theatres (Student-faculty discount 


of 60¢ is available for al 
performances.) 

The Theatre Guild and United Artists are still very happy abou! 
Laurence Olivier’s Henry V, for the boy is making good local 
and is referred to affectionately in road-show circles as Hank ie 
Even the Chicago Public Library feels pleased with it in its te 
year; for the first time in the history of the library there has 
a waiting list for the Shakespeare play. l sy gaiii 

If a school or department (English, art, music, Tal wishes 
Theatre Guild and United Artists don’t draw a a arran 
to have the movie revived in a neighborhood te e a sited 
for it without difficulty. Notify the Henry V — desire, a 
Artists Corporation at 729 Seventh Avenue of Y en. In = 
then step back out of the way as things start to a. an sul? 
at all you will have a theatre run scheduled (eve rom the Ti 

: : man Gui 
matinees at your convenience), and a young mS 

tion department will be giving you more es to stu ayo 
_ posters, discount tickets good for 60¢ gee etc- = ont? 
teachers at all times, suggestions for essay con ma b 
can handle. You can even have colored ato Oe S. oi” 
for so lovely a color film, for all your bulletin 


’ ans 
: eare S + nf 
Only half as many students admire ts very disce” 
or no Olivier, as admire his Hamlet. Th! 
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so, and pre- 
5 if you tell them so, 
sb ae d they'll = rose incomprehensible passages of 
or 


4 thou- 
of 00 , too, about them. Four 
peg in advan eT wouldn t mi “hort second run at = 
urin ‘ 
a Henry en os school went the first night 
gpl of egie; four hundre A they coe ac with judgments 
[tle at hood house. s ” and “The 
o They tell you, “It sweeps you Up, l 
„ound a5 4 nut. 1 Those French scenes—they were like a 
ge is diferen, 2 rspective, but I liked them.” And best of all, 
wI sere ok makes no sense and what was Henry con- 
ey tell y ; 
i am for in the first place? l 
Any film good enough to take their minds off popcorn has an 
fet on them that’s not to be discounted. Thousands went to Shaw’s 
Pynolion at the Sutton and the Art; thousands went to Marriage 
atk Shadows at the Avenue Playhouse (incredibly; it was in 


eman and deeply sombre). To date ten thousand students have 
Wight the dollar tickets to Hamlet sold for week- 
te Park Avenue Theatre by the School and Th 
"prsentative in every school, 
It lads to things : 


day matinees at 
eatre Committee 


“Why didn’t 0 à 
th temer you tell me Pygmalion was so funny?” demands a 
l told you it was a deli 


ghtful ” 
ougnt—wel] “Omeidy, 


you know—when an English teacher tells 


Fre ; 
The teas I mst and Talian films, her first a girl 
Mea o T think fore: | ? 
Movies is h Sn movies are he 

n Senior wh . Ause they ke P their and shoulders above 
Ka Sin ot, ng out of et on the ground,” 
th © window in cla 

u ss d 


a” $ rud m p] yes, he went t ae 
RG 8e) an Played off O see it on 


Wy hoy] ni nef oe Violent] t j i ae vat hen Tins 
Micra 3 killed 4: Was a ag ehbor : 
seg this him >» meddling Old fool. You think 
% p ilo . = OF ° 
ur a SOPH; min 
M Ca ute bf s 
l of R l alt Tcation S there is disorder, angry dis- 
ti yd laugh Speare ` = Say, “When you are ready to 
t S. , ma € 4 
Go STEIy y I have your attention?” 


Abraham Lincoln High School 
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High Points 


A CORRECTION 

In the February, 1949 issue of Hicu 
titled “Observations on the Teaching of Resin dial e article en 
the statement was made that Mr. Mark Barth organized A ti 
Remedial Arithmetic Program. Actually, the Denet y W. P.A 
Program was organized and developed by Miss Riak Arithmeti 
Sometime in the fall of 1936, after Miss Burke was nakr M. Buy. 


tant Superintendent, Mr. Barth was delegated to carry 
gram. 


Points i 


° DUrke, 
Inted Assis. 


“POEMS ARE MADE. T 

I don’t like correcting compositions, However—and YOu would not 
be reading this if there had not been a “however”—] did Succeed this 
past year in having one class write more than I have eyer corrected 
for any group before, and I enjoyed the correcting. Lest this begin 
to sound like the usual pedagogical testimonial wherein the teacher 
recounts the surmounting of numerous obstacles and looks placidly 
around for the applause of her colleagues, I hasten to add that the 
class was very bright, small in number, and, for the most part, 
interested in creative writing, bless them. It was the sort of class 


that makes you, in your self-delusion, sure you were meant to be a 
teacher with a capital “T.” 


HONEST CRITICISM. During the term, I found it a ante 
to formulate some kind of working philosophy comp on ding, € 
ments drawn from various sources: past apnar a thought 
cetera. First, I promised myself to tell them exactly ri — 
of their writing. This is harder to do with a m þelieve, only 
you think; at least, I find it so. But anything less 15, here it sous 
mistaken kindness that in the long run weakens ia for £' 
most to help. The necessary corollary to this i aa for a P 
work. I have yet to see that honest, a ar 
of work well-done has ever turned anyone’s nea mert it she 
direction of inwardly determining to continue his first rule > 
To smooth my path a little, I announced ht 
class. They were on the whole mature en ek two WH? pen 
adult approach although later I discovered n ije hard o ad, a 
cied their own writing that the going was a ight 


ine, 
I like to think that this rule built’ character (mi 
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out rather forcefully. 

i ho would like to join 
Aat- in she declined and in- 
+ anodli be always taking and 


DE dent come 
aoe elped one stu 


J 18 theif ). the term, after 
j ; 


dl 's literary- 
f e Ml 1 
yeh see t she felt sh 


4 i is and recog- 

quit si ' an activity ealistic an analysıs an 

ae ss > i selor could 

ne i cane as the most experienced coun 

F wn limi 

an of her 0 

“ M. M ssociation 

l i a , 
LAGIAR econd rule, early in our 

(eee and fact that I would help anyone who 

„ymed plagiarism and the fac 


wk” but that I did not expect plagiarism in our midst. I 
aa digress here a moment to say I am firmly convinced 
i heavy-handed teaching often forces pupils into plagiarism. 


IMEFOR PREPARATION. This brings me to rule three. It 
eas to me that one should announce written assignments far in 
dwe so that the class has plenty of time to do a good job. I am 


to mave as not to know that some will always do the work the 
tit before it is due, but 


W business, In fact, one 


room occasionally, while a 


ii am I to bid the Muse come and go!) 
eg Most important 
ae the ool of thou “Af all is rule four I am not an 
be a ting, or that quant Sat that believes one learns to write 
tiy toffer a p = ty will ever Substitute for quality. One 
ON : ay mi “ar and say Learn to drive by 
‘ty on » a es week, write 4 Short story or a 
Nine , € are 
ti of € a brake to a oo to shift, an accelerator 
bil S; All these learn Pply, and, most difficult, the 
ey "din ular] if o ` “Sa short Story any the less 
“Oy. $ Of e ne expects 
‘i Student. Ples of he a short Story, there must 
Ys MS, and h na wati of others, both recognized 
Vig One of the tice Wor i, discussion of and instruction 
Ny Some St diffe E © isolated use of these tech- 


. O Such te . . 
gy SC Who Tite believe ; chniques to teach is 


i in it; ot i it for 
cir path © See the light hers mistake i 


already have many obstacles 
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MARKS. Rule five is simple: I faileg NO Poetry, p ril, 194) 
a fifty per cent poem when you see one, or Spot o 
mutually exclusive? If the writer got tangled up i VO idey 
rhyme scheme, the poem received a mark of “no aa er ang 
had her errors explained (occasionally in a Private wil, Writer 
the rest of the class was at work at something else), an = While 
again. One interesting phenomenon was that although the © tried 
ments called for only one example of a Particular type r assign 
quite often the papers I received had two or three samples that the 
writers in their exuberance had concocted. To sum up—assignment 
given in advance, much preparation, and a sensibil 


, E : © use of marks 
plus an “esprit de corps” that this develops in a Class do much to 
obviate plagiarism. 


PRACTICING WHILE PREACHING. My sixth rule was at 
times to try my hand at what I asked the students to do. There 
is, I have found, no better prescription for pedagogical smugness, 
We got much amusement the day they put their first cinquains 
(without names, of course) on the board and a willing accomplice 
smuggled mine in with hers. When it came time for criticism, 
had its share. I learned what it felt like to have some one pa 
last part didn’t seem to make sense, and I also experience 

joy when someone else pointed out its best features. 


the 
ATTAINABLE GOALS. Even a newcomer could ae se 
undercurrent of excitement in the class the day ore they 
due—not compositions whose topics I had assigne ad they had be 
had lived and thought and talked. Once they ome were ready ` 
successful, they rolled up their mental sleeves prr obstacle t0 > 
tackle anything. And that is rule seven, pace oiy and not 
overcome not too high that it becomes an 1mp° 
low that anyone can surmount it easily. 


A d 
PERMANENCE IN BOOK FORM. Finally, E i 
their work to that limbo of forgotten A , ay 
They made a book, and I use the ae ae atl in is an 
“write” does not begin to cover all the wor ca typists ast 
I suggested the idea and asked for a anyho oy 
layout staff, they volunteered in ar ene me our in 

Typing was the first problem, and 
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eee T eee 


the bone hammering away- 


next 
‘st who obviously sleepy eyes poni vitti 
i ca 
w late she had ye a5 ion to illustrate 
ane Ee artists outdid ae Friday co 
Ji rk. 5 r ee 
share iS essays, and P eai to plan, to paste, to 
s qtercolors oe ff stayed in after school to p e ne eaves 
os be yout SH it in their product, a book o mam 
w 


ir i had 
yter, and r K it? I rather suspect 1t was what they 
yyt dd they & 


o it at mattered ading the book aloud in class and looking 
They spent a the group had something in it, if only 
p 7 prose ranged through essays on singing in the 
rai, and the passing of time to stories about the adven- 
sot: penny, the reform of a juvenile delinquent, and a pet 
ig, Their poetry included couplets, quatrains, cinquains, triolets, 
lack verse, free verse, and sonnets. (About sonnets, everyone 


ued their make-up, but only volunteers tried their hand at them. 
here is, you see, a limit to rashness, ) 
at Some day, I must find a way to transfer this interest in 
ven Work to the more avera 


| &¢ group; the challenge is į ble. 
Masten D, O'Connor Walton High School 
TE ROLE OF THE 
HOMEROO TEACHER 
GUIDANCE PROGRAM C ER IN A 


ity Hi 


a school can make in the 
sien. a aling of the seed of friend- 
"quire «Wer, individual] e lovin Protection of the 
' mto a warm, ip for cach child as his emotional 
‘tide a think that thie iding personal relationship 
lan tionships in man “an be accomplished in many 
he h Work, wi y Classro 


Oms and out, but that 
Š € : » 
Uy “Toom teacher in dh far-reaching results, can be 
t Dig © homeroom periods. 

Nine | -B . 
Ng. cher Y setti i 
i a Pra vy the key pa “P a guidance Program with the 
d n to thi Sure the “grade-adviser system” 
3 substitu ee way of thinking) can be 
ed for the best interests of each 
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HIGH Points Apri 

19 
cacher deals Only yj k 
ia a Students i Ith hep 


€ 
to, greet, or encour, fs 


student in the school. The homeroom t 
class enrollment of approximately thir 
grade-adviser deals with hundreds. 
daily opportunity to watch over, talk 
student in her class. How infrequently, of necessity, a 
sees each student, of the grade, is Popular knowle Feat advise 
credit to such practice! With the homeroom teacher as with ng 
fidant, and friend for a period of years, no Student can fail Ide, con. 
from attention so generously given him. 1 to beneg 
Although there never is time enou 


to deal with all of the many student problems which come her w 
the fact that, as far as possible, each teacher keeps the same ia, 
from the day the students enter the school until they are setae 
or leave compensates considerably. The teacher has a long-term 
opportunity to become acquainted with each studen 


t and to build 
a lasting friendship on a firm foundation. It is advantageous for the 


building of rapport between teacher and students for the homeroom 
teacher to learn quickly how to win friends and influence students. 
Every teacher in our school has orientation in the philosophy of 
our guidance program and is learning to understand her role in it 
She can turn to the questionnaire every new student fills out for 
revealing details about his personal history, tastes, talents, and 
interests. She can read about his goals, hopes, and dreams n 
guidance letter every student writes her yearly in the English p 
and, having become acquainted with his groping and mr She 
and tastes, can give sympathetic understanding and ‘i on abai 
can consult his cumulative record for additional p= wort e 
him. His health and elementary school records are easi mii 
to her. She can read all confidential material in his ‘al 

ance office. 


gh for even a homeroom teacher 


the teacher 
PERSONAL ATTENTION. Daily, in the See ts a 
supervises her students’ attendance and punc +, sickne 


T a e 4° : omfort ! the 
can follow the vicissitudes in their lives to give ¢ to 


° (0) K sef. 
or family misfortunes. Her personal interest “nook? wd 
potential truant and frequently win back the acti e fully equ 


st ent 
She is the educational adviser of her class and Mir the achi“ cpe 
to help the students to choose subjects yea life work: net! 
of their graduation and in preparation for . 


oti0 
must be able to understand their mental and em 
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itably. Once 

ne ctly and suitab y 
jni a ich there is time for 
i ial, citizenship 

lanning; for social, 5 

: ney ose and relevant oe 
aint : com- 

d conferees on marks and anecdota 

cher-stude 


a i teachers. 
or m on report cards by subject 
written 
gents wri 


s Wl , r 
minute period in es 


To meet the students’ needs, the 
s0NG-RANGE et ir to give educational, vocational, 
peon tachen r He to each of her students. She does 
. = a point of view so that she can rec- 
oe understand behavior symptoms. She is not expected to 
aio idan, nor to delve beyond her lay training, but with 
wm and sincere interest in each student, she can pave the way for 
ipod relationship, so that when she has reached her own limitations 
aber capacity as adviser, she can call on the specialists to take up 


stere she left off. The guidance counselors or the Dean is on call 
a intensified attention to students with problems. Since in our 
ol we h isciplinari 


ae ms are referred by him 
h € conditions involved. 
ter S dn i “partment and the 
osely. The D 
Omer ĉan and th 
ttg oom calen ar for grou ` 
teach acher carries 


homeroom teachers work to- 


e Guidance Department plan 
ndividual-guidance programs, 


er out weekly. I 
a depends 0 y. in general, the home- 
ation in in tn “ounsellor of her grade for special help 
ie consult 3 Student problems. Parents are fre 
wi ; j 
"Sed y “Partment, M th the homeroom teacher and the 
perative and im- 


cial atten eats are very coo 
w teag ate to ive air children receive. In addition, 
at Thy Of Chid Gus danc, board of Health medical unit 
ance unit in Operation in our school 


ake f 
p erences wi them or to private age 


th the homeroom teacher and the 


i . 
How meroom teacher is the most important 
Well she functions in group or indi- 
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vidual guidance determines largely the Succes 


program. Without meaning to belittle the ; n 0 education 
ject-class teacher, the writer feels that the h SA 


Á om € sy 

the key to the discovery and the development Pr er oe 

individual. Since she Plays a dual role in that dis ae aS an 
a 


classes as well, she has a double Opportunity to tr 
as an individual in her Classroom, rather than as a. 
group to which she must teach her subject, Fab 


PLANNING FOR GROWT 


H. Those who read thi 
wondering how the teacher ] Pig Probably 


earns to do all this ida 
circulars dealing with all Phases of this work are rer, “i 
I$- 


tributed by the Guidance Department for the indoctrination of both 
teachers and students. In addition, a great many of our faculty 
meetings are addressed to the educational and Professional growth 


of the teaching staff, F requently, speakers who are Specialists in 
phases of guidance are invited. Ori 


the new teacher, who also is helped 
ers, and counselors to adjust to the 
tarily take courses in mental hygie 
to be better equipped. 


by his chairman, friendly teach- 
program, Many teachers volun- 
ne and related guidance subjects 


PUPILS ARE PEOPLE, Evaluating-a program in which ae 
a part is difficult. But in honesty it can be said that the aor r 
tration and the teaching staff spend a great deal of time A shail 
in behalf of the students of the Long Island City a doing 
How well this work is done, depends greatly on each ee people 
it. As in all things, the quality of achievement Deas in out 
are different. However, the writer feels that the ech subjet 
school on human beings has had a beneficial effect ail capabilit 
classroom. The teachers’ familiarity with the PAP ish sound am 
places them in excellent strategic positions to accomp r 
effective guidance in all teaching situations. because they a y 
We know that the parents appreciate our way we have ê ani 
often to tell us. We know from many signs g jendlines "po! 
Student-body whose general cooperation and if tra hour tjon 
; he many €X tisfacr 
us show us how they feel. In spite of t ives get S% recio 
on this guidance program, the teachers wp” growin i aot 
in doing this worth-while work because of t even if they 
they feel for “their children.” They know tha 
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they have had a hand in influencing 


ant at scholars, ) 
N i an Long Island City High School 
eer T RKENKOPF 
Fron CE 2+ i 
0-MAGNON MAN NON-CONTROVERSIAL? 
s CRY- 


-the handling of controversial issues by the social 
qe interest 10 nifested itself in a multitude of discussions, 
aes teacher has p of which seem to omit two essential ideas. 
es a soe all the material on the subject is that 
pa sateen of points of view not acceptable by the 
ee ail of society. The impression is given that this fear 


cabealleviated by finding the correct way for the teacher to present 
uutroversial issues, 


Tie frst problem that comes to mind is the difficulty of deciding 


wat constitutes a controversial sub ject. It is 


certainly a serious 


: des were formed, and 
than the ideas of 
yg Magazino the studeny ‘oe S 
i | Sain nts his friends, and the 
Yi Oleg Can, a ‘ radio programs he has 
aS Wy » and 
«Seg i Ith them duite often do, Challenge the teacher 
Ow much more subtle 
in ind 9 Puts his ideas across in un- 
Ideas are °Ctrination is more certain, regard- 
of the ks with ș “mocratic, communistic, or fascistic, 
Sermanic ' Subjects as pre-historic man, the 
arbarians” in the Middle Ages, or 
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“ICH Ponts labri 
tisn Perso 19 


the French Revolution. Here the studen 

tionally involved. There is no outside d 

matter, and he is thus much more receptive to the teach 

and to the acceptance of the teacher’s word as “fact ms s 
This consideration is a practical one, and ‘one which d 

tention by anyone dealing with the Problem of indoces eS at. 

second consideration, to which there does not seem to ‘aa 

in the immediate future, is offered only as food for thoy is 
Society, having decided how a teacher shall handle pi p 

telling all teachers that they shall henceforth deal with n ee 

in the approved manner, has done more than to limit th Mi 

of the teacher. It has raised again the 

up intermittently and is brushed aside 

of the depth and complexity of the iss 

tion concerns the role of the school a 


čmo. 
th 


i £ 
5 analys 


Solution 


i © freedom 
basic question Which come; 


and forgotten ag 
ues it Stimulates. 
nd the teacher in 


ain because 
This ques. 
society. Is 


, but one which they also know needs im 
provement. The student would be presented with the tools for im- 


plementing his desire to better conditions. Or, are the teachers only 
technicians, trained to Pass on to the children that which the on 
(society) have, through their institutions of representation, a 
cated as being worthy of preservation and transmission? This p x 
lem, which periodically returns to plague the theorists, cat ra 
ally be solved or compromised to clear the atmosphere in w 
smaller questions of policy and technique are argued. High School 
SAMUEL COHEN New York Vocational Hig 


LINES TO A FAMILIAR FACE 


Little time clock, do you aes 
That you really ache me so! 


Deep within, you make me on 
Blushing thoughts I dare not utter. 


Now I punch my card with gloom, 
Bringing discord in the room. 


Earlier your distant cousin 
Set me on my daily dozen; 





a : lly | 4 


E 
I schoolw 


Then 
Bleary-€Y ed an 


our jangle wakes me UP, 


How Y” auaft a bitter cup. 


Makes me qua 2 5 
will ring 

in time, though, you Wi" 3 
All m s to make the spirits sing. 


Morning gratings are, at mz 
lissful rhapsody. | | 
anny ú S Fort Hamilton High School 
JacoB 


TESTIMONIAL DINNER IN HONOR OF 
CHESTER A. PEPPERIDGE 


s many readers of Hic Points may know, Chester A. Pep- 
rge retired recently as Chairman of Social Studies at the Atomic 
High School to become Professor of Education in one of 
a fang Eastern universities. The members of his department 
rine a testimonial dinner to mark this memorable event, 
"td Frofessor Homer T, Driftwood, the noted educator and 
Sa Tanemon this Sat Pp he $ the occasion. To 
sth Professor Driftwood’ , ual Committee decided 
* 8 spiration to te Speech in Hicy Poris, to serve 
‘ywhers, Tha notes taken by a 


Of th achers eye 

St, “Partm ‘ 

thd and Te went who has an ancillary license in Gregg 
WS: 


>» were as follo 


€ Social Studies Department of the 


this di , 

n . 
t i very ta i ee my intention to Save 
sa tr ` €Vening ; St, but I’m af 


raid we shall have 


€ 
o S 
(g: 


, "ong breparin Siven, I heart. $ of Fire Drills. The next 
“the T Or hi Y recommend that some of 
Y of yoy ense register for it, 
p rk hieven K on the Sch ir read, as I have, Professor 
t ool Curriculum? To say that it is 
: “Tstatement ; although it is a rather 
derin y Mes over for every minute you 
Tit. It is difficult to select the most 
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iia 
vital portions of this monumental o 
time to read the entire six volumes, 
consider a professional “must.” h 

Build Your Own Curriculum is so lucid and ine One on ow Ty 
make home curriculum builders of all of you, ag that it wil 
comes a complete set of tools and det Ong with the 


ailed instruct; k 
those of you who have made a hobby of collecting ann or 
a perfect gem of a chapter called When Was Your ques, there ig 


No one will want to miss Chapter XXXI on How ports Bai 
The Curriculum, as well as the section on How To Defr tnteriz 
Lesson. The classicists among you will, no doubt, be en Your 
pressed with the very erudite history of Grea} Curriculum fae 
Of The Past, containing the fascinating story of How The Espn 
Built Their Curricula. And, finally, 


the description of the latest 
innovation in pedagogy, the Prefabricated Lesson Plan, will make its 


Strongest appeal to the practical-minded teacher. 

“It is, therefore, a great privilege to present to you the main 
speaker of the evening, Professor Homer T. Driftwood.” 

PROFESSOR DRIFTWOOD: 

“I was greatly flattered to receive your kind invitation to join you 
in honoring my friend, and your retiring chairman, Chester A. mk 
peridge. In the ten years that Dr. Pepperidge has been Ee ; 
the Social Studies Department of the Atomic Age High i 
formerly the Horace Greeley High School, his aan m i 
has been felt throughout the entire school system, and arat 
in his new post his influence will extend to even greater © ght, $00 
circles. It would be most fitting, therefore, to fir io vigorous 
of the highlights of his admirable career, to show MN a g 
and idealistic educator can bring about many remar i 
changes in our schools. ester 


[4 
Pus, but if yoy a Pri, iy 
there are a Fe, Not fin 
For example, t 


en 

“Most of you remember the time ten years i j m oe 

Pepperidge was appointed to your renowned sc ai “he began 2 at 

after he presented his credentials to the De adil Studies ae k 

oughgoing and comprehensive survey of the reiih In a 

ment, and what he found left him gasping tor d lesson: ioi 33 

he counted no fewer than fourteen unsummari2® of inst jat 

j iquated methods visual ®t 

teachers relying upon such antıqu ie nly 5 di 
homework assignments and textbooks, an „d. He was $ os 

could discover—was the use of the blackboa didnt 


hear that pupils were actually being failed 1 
68 





us of all, he observed lesson after 
o ’ 


eof a motivation. 


of affairs would have broken a man of 


hout eV" ur 
pon depressing sta had the good fortune to have as yo 
Su 3 ou people à ot easily given to 

ture, bu ined character, n 
gis st man of determ imminent, but Dr. 
y pd mentor 2 that a shakeup was immuner", 
e" Byeryone knew tha whole day went by—and 
sT did not act precipitous y—a delivered, to each 
eg i. In his -first order of the day, deliv 
pa he axt A messenger, he decreed that any member of his 
2 nl without a motivation would be put on the carpet. 
Lan 0 a ‘ ° 
Timiti of the department asked a question in class which 
nt provoke a Town Hall Meeting, the teacher considered him- 
eia abject failure, Any teacher who followed the same syllabus 
ir more than one term was deemed to be in a hopeless rut. These, 
ai numerous other reforms, completely revolutionized the Social 
‘utes Department in a very short time. 
‘Fepperdge’s unremitting campaign secured astounding results. 
ie 7 told of the amazing changes that took place in the 
fiat igh School, but the one that schoolmen like best in- 
oes er who at one time held the idea of the lesson sum- 
„ı „Seat contempt, considering ; i 

, ring it a complete waste of time. 


wer the 
: new department | 
“nent believer in eadership, however, he had become a 


the value of the 


summary—what 


out i 
airs, a into the hall, acco 


$ mpanied them down 
Same ti . r 
Cisiy me clinch 
>a © s 7 In 
he k la i umma g 


the lesson with one 
ven. When the stu- 
ack to his room in sufficient 


r 


i d les he had ° 
Ty ei moti died down, he phei ao gi 
g Sby no atin is next ¢] s 
ass, 
N the t S an isolat d SS 
= Pervisio “a example of the type of teaching 
alth her Who had = Chester Pepperidge inspired. 
“Ugh h . finished a lesson one day with the 
n adequate performance, some- 
the recitation, it finally dawned 
isplay of visual aids. It wasn’t too 
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had Omitted hee 
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l Abril, 3) 
thering hi, 


= however, to supply the missing ingr 
folio of visual aids, he dashed into the lun 
in corralling most of the stud i here ' 
of the illustrative material. ten teen m that had been q 
of his pupils, he held up the charts, —s © grateful, beam ti 
clippings, and other realia, all part of his vas aotographs, mi 
ing aids of which he was justly proud. Of o accumulation of ra 
curricular activity cost him part of his own fe this bit of ext 
is the type of unselfish and resourceful teachin as Period, but this 
of the Social Studies Department built up by s = s s hallmar, 
the period of his chairmanship. ` = “Pperidge during 
“It is difficult to single out the one field in 
guest excels; yet if a decision has to be ma 
standing contributions lie in the very exacting and perilous field of 
the lesson motivation. His accomplishments in this phase of teach- 
ing were so remarkable that his followers everywhere formed groups 
and cults for the study and exchange of lesson motivations. However, 
none of his disciples, nor the great master himself, for that matter, 
ever surpassed in sheer artistry and genius the motivation which Dr. 
Pepperidge used in the lesson that helped make him a First Assis 
tant. At the time he was preparing for this higher license, he ws 
teaching in the P. T. Barnum High School. In anticipation of B 
visit of the Appraisal Committee of the Board of Examiners, he ha 
prepared every lesson with even greater diligence and ue i 
he customarily gave to this exacting work. Consequently P 5 
sons were unusually brilliant, and the crowds of visitors W 
come to watch his performances increased daily. 
“ On the day the examiners arrived to eval 
peridge was teaching an economic geography class 
music rooms, chosen to accommodate the throng O ; 
audience there were at least twenty pupils aria epa pa 
classes, some dozen odd pupil teachers from ag higher a 
number of substitute teachers, four eqndiaa ol who 1" nf 
delegation of teachers from a New Jersey ~ and 4 mini? 
study the Pepperidge techniques, the princip he custodian * 
assistant of the school, and last, but not i pom oF ih 
of his staff. red the TP aoh 
“Applause greeted Pepperidge when he che P t a a 
fateful day. Forming letters “SPS” ou the Sout 
students chanted the title of th 


edient, 
chroom, wW 


which our distinguished 
de, I should say his out- 


: Pep 
uate his wo% i 


in one 0 
e * n 
rs M”, 
f visito p their 


e day’s lesson: 
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| got” 


ourse, the examining committee noted the effec- 
g Of : rity with which the teacher had announced the 
mess and the cla mething many pedagogues neglect all too often. 
“ pk ae were in this gaily decorated room. A large 
pin rae FẸ. Lee adorned the front wall. Pepperidge him- 
qa < a field hand was holding a guitar. After a stu- 
aff dressed & had taken the attendance, Dr. Pepperidge climbed 
det aS a the bales of cotton and began playing and singing 
oP os “Porgy and Bess,” the class joining him in a rendi- 
oe chorus from “Bess, You Is My Woman.” For the benefit 
Pl of pedagogy, this type of motivation is based on the well- 
yown principle of multiple-sense appeal, and today is studied in 
chols of education under the topic of the televised motivation. This 
mde of motivating the lesson made a big hit with the students and 
Es all oe eae with the notable exception of the principal 
ad the custodian. 
"A few embarrassing moments ensued, when the principal ordered 
onesie from his perch atop the bale, on the ground that 
edel his fim rapir a teacher, and then the custodian 
whe hana, De a remove the bales as constituting a seri- 
®8, such as the Dean of te major interruptions, and a few minor 
ta of consignment = a sending for “cutters,” and the late 
tte fished the lesson, undone from a nearby museum, Pep- 
"ation, Needless he son, under the impetus of his sensational mo- 
wa he highest ma the Board of Examiners gave Dr. Pep- 
i è matter of time b a rating for the classroom test, and it was 
fine E0 On and ms ae licensed as a First Assistant. 
S your Ed guest has done in ere es pioneering work that our 
teho taster has already tol Phases of school life. However, 
| tis With the on old you, I am due elsewhere within 
Y daim that you Deni atest reluctance that I leave this gather- 
“te Wo, în most keen] J at Atomic Age will miss your depart- 
‘uty, aa the great Peet T know that you will carry on your 
IERLEg PPeridge tradition.” 
Prospect Heights High School 
THE BRT P § 
| H 
by sho MY ‘om: s HOBBY DAY ASSEMBLY 
end a a adi and movies, and because the a 
IOn Pictur ia of their time listening to the Taco 
» t Organized a Radio and Movie Appt 
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EEE Be 
ciation Club. At this time I will not disc 
should like to say that from this nucleus 
desire throughout the school to go to radio 

The members would write to the netwo 
their favorite programs; others would visi 
tickets. There would be an exchange of ti 
in tickets to me for distribution. 


Itself 
wa b 
i S born a wi den ut 
roadcasts, Prea 
rks askin 
& for tj 
t the Stations Ickets to 


a 


ckets, Others 7 


nd Teceiye 
ould bring 


HOBBY LOBBY. On several occasions I dist 
the Hobby Lobby Show to members of my En 
cial classes. We always managed to have a peri 
on radio programs seen and heard that week. The boys seemed espe- 
cially enthusiastic after the Hobby Lobby Show. Upon inquiry | 
found that more than half of the members of my classes had hob- 
bies of their own. 

We then discussed their hobbies, wrote short descriptions of them: 
they brought many for display. In one class two boys worked asa 
team to bring their aquarium of tropical fish; some brought their 
stamp and coin collections; others brought their photography equip 
ment and development tank; etc. 


ributed tickets fo, 
glish, core and off. 
od of oral discussion 


DRAWING OUT THE RETICENT. Needless to say, la te 
few weeks were most interesting and educational for m i a 
myself. One particular member of my class who had ach brougt 
at all during the term and whom I could not seem to t° 


i tc flowers 
in his hobbies of weaving belts and making plastic ae 


. bo ' 
amazed all of us. He was no longer the reticent y n J haven! | * 


His former “well—what are you going to do <_< 7 done ” 
done my work” attitude was gone. Heretofore, - - 
reading. He was the only boy in the class who of hi hobby 
his book reports. A week after the presenta ok about wer 
surprised all of us with a written report on a i 
that he had read. to our big pe É 
All of the foregoing was the introduction ambly W25 ê c 

Assembly—or rather I should say that the as° 

tion of our work in class. so 


uni 
THE BIG DAY. All boys throughout ow $ Elma" 
were invited to participate. We wrote 
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jor Hist “oi Š 
0 


LIES tion to act as the Master 


invita 
raciously accepted our IV 


, who .. day arrived. . 
to he =! nt to capacity. Programs had been made 
on e gae acai (We thought it best not to distribute 
5 for the ; 


the boys.) School photographers set up their 


i to r 

„idua program® hotographer arrived. Two reporters for the 

pati nail in the audience. The microphone was set 
y 


anl magazine We used four large tables borrowed from the 


Tana i ies. The father of a partici- 
„ych room tO display the various hobbies. p 


i : i tto: 
, ainted a sign with our mo ; » 
peng ae “Be Happy With A Hobby 
lectricity i i 
Eat (each letter representing a different hobby) 
Handcraft 
Astronomy 
Philately 
Photography 
Yodeling 
With 
Illustrations 
Traveling 
Hiking 
Airplanes 
Horseback riding 
d coins 
Butterflies 
Buttons 


Yachtin 
of . 


p He boys | 
“time na he oy a short speech on the importance of using 
bathe © 1) boy PO pe Dave Elman, who in turn inter- 
g “Ma Semicire] c, Sage. (Twenty-three boys were seated on 


€ 
ae, He ked a imm D 
by, © Mad Y Durante puppet which his brother had 


the 

E a i 

"si ein ha a pet dance to the tune of a recording by 
` ai , Tabbits on display. He is interested in the 


Te of 
ie. Ta e e 
A he. because of he Pigeons and canaries. He couldn’t bring 


siti tricks. Possibility of their taking cold. The other 
"en tolg ps and ¢ oi crapbooks of newspaper clippings, collec- 
pé dolha “s he had I Mineralogy collections, and metal-craft. 
Ty S ne b sold some of the belts he had made for five 
S dor a i he showed us “was made for his mother; 
ady.” ere was a spontaneous outburst of 
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eases UES 
laughter from the audience. Frank 


POINTS 
e . 5 Abril 

Joined in wh » 194) 
he had said. sn he realiz 


n ; , ed Wha 
Mr. Elman injected stories of his a 
participants had a wonderful afternoon tence 


= The = 
» ANd eye n the 
the program had ended. "yone was Sorry th, 


ENTHUSIASM GENERATES EN 
always known was brought out clear! 
and enthusiasm will in turn create in 
part of her pupils. Give the pupils something of interest a 7 
you will have no discipline problem whatever, iani 

What did all this have to do with radio? Remember it all started 
with tickets to Hobby Lobby—and this memorable day in the history 
of our school was ended with the question by a boy as to when the 
Hobby Lobby Show is on the air. 

BEATRICE Kropr 


THUSIASM. What l had 
y—that the teacher’s inter 
terest and enthusias i 


P. S. 79, Bron 
LITTLE LEROY’S SWEET POTATO 


During a lesson in plant life in my general science class, little 
Leroy brought in a sweet potato, sprouting in a glass of water. After 
a few weeks it spoiled, perhaps frozen over the week end when p 
school is unheated. A boy suggested we throw it out— h $ 
smelled bad.” Another boy wondered what made the water $0 T ' 
We decided then to look at the water through the microscope, i 
so found we had a beautiful, well populated culture of large P 
mecia. We have used that culture for many lessons in zoology: 


ood cart 
boys take pride in having raised it themselves, and take £ 
of it. 


a: some gup ; 
Another boy had brought a small fish bowl oona an on j 


pies and snails, and some plants. We had some u aquaru® 
interrelations existing in nature, based on the ae to $ po 
This included, of course, some experiments Pe in sul 
plants (particularly our water plants) give off oxy& 
and take in carbon dioxide. - od it in 
One of the snails seemed ill and we quarantined ES Ore opal 
containing aquarium water. Just before last jor ft the sick 


boy decided to take his fish and snails home. He le d we es 
in the bowl este yt 

° sugg ap? 
We returned to find the snail dead. The = : had formed 
amine under the microscope, the white film w^ 
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mall 4 
5 da å the 





1 49106 — of bacilli which showed up large 
ql0 


de up 

It was ™e 
f ower. . ' 

Mie ee ” I waited for it and soon it 

‘an Was a ° . 
„ext question s wondered what would happen if we put 
TH one of the boy in a jar, and “let them fight it out. 
pl ia together in a Jar, ‘eer 
FE s and paramec d for next week. It is billed in 
ceria @ ‘ect we have planne j 
is the project war of the worlds”—that is, between the 
pr cassroom S ” imal world. We have discussed the possible 
pant vold and = i for the sake of future classroom peace and 
nivomes. (1 cae have on the peace of the world, that my 
ut endl eens learn to live side by side in their new little 
e Naturally, this entailed a careful examination of bacteria, 
tah physically and via the literature, Aa nia 
A fat, spectacled, white-shirted little boy suggeste , during 
isussions, that maybe someday, if our paramecia were found to be 
te victors, small animals could be injected into the blood streams 
itdseased humans. These tiny animals, like our paramecia, could 
len eat up the bacteria causing the disease—which, of course, sent 
be kesson rolling through Metchnikoff, white blood corpuscles, and 
pncilin, The word lesson seems wrong here, somehow. It im- 
5 he imposition of teaching by one upon another. That’s not 
bet happened however, unless it was the teacher who was 
a a little boys are informed. For in this case, the boys 
er did mi cent P the three above-mentioned topics. All the 

© into some s ri point to the boys who had their hands raised, and 
; r, ration, The boy who suggested the cure of dis- 
si ia nr, microscopic animals was given the permanent 
tiena if al this problem. He was a proud little boy. 

Ve mi ‘ress a bit, this same boy was sent out of 
At this © minutes ater for shoot; bber band | 
tioy] Point I'd like ; O ng rubber bands. 
tye ty interest d; © ask for some help. There was one boy 
mis ° Some = n the alanced aquarium. For some reason, 
by et Ji = ‘nimals and plants from the rest of the 
ig uld ofte, , 2ving them live—a world apart, faint 

IS favor: à question, to bring us back from a dis 

ita orite topi ouldn’t 
We balanced a P Ss One day he wanted to know, ¢ ‘oan 
dan had Seen fag nitih out of paramecia and green oe : 
May n couldn’ nd talked about) while examining er P : 
ed lik 'S aquarium be only one drop of wa ii 

“a good idea. We tried it out to see what W 
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happen. 


-. 1 education and the cinema. 


[4 ; l ie es 
ee : Sows “a hy g Ipture, pe chapter entitled “France in the Daily Life 
too shallow. We then asked one of the shop teachers l Prey eet » The closing chap ak | 
suggested a dental drill to make a hole through the a advice, He fan ; lish” nical material alone included p this eis eater 
. bd . ’ . k m 
the boys got his dentist to drill through a thick slide k ny On : to ‘at a ae ail sketches are given of some 
. A . etely ; esti igin. : r 
object being j attach ee slip abs both Sides of the Slide the x za * 3 or partly of ors ries gives evidence of indefatigable 
of culture being in the hole in the Slide, between the ni © drop a p: of material, prp aio antl aetti lectern metas, 
Ws theirs aver ant ome but found Sip Paramecia ld ah s i the part of the = values and invariable broadmindedness. 
vive for more than an hour, | suspected the balsa d om * wil refinement eae, ot of this type without seeming prejudiced = 
the cover slips to the slide, of poisoning the Protozoa, and we in ” Tis not ai aie roup. Here, however, we have an appraisal a is 
on a new tack. Some drops of hot wax from a burning i COE E of one ar of fairness and tolerance. The Huguenots as well as 
lid © Were | ssingished by ; other nationalities as well as Frenchmen are men- 
allowed to fall on a new sli e, and cool. A Crater of about one- | jg esits get a chapter; other nation acl 
sixteenth inch diameter was scooped out of the Wax and a drop | sont and are given due credit for their achie b 
of the culture put in. A hot scal 


and slide, or the wax and co 
ments temporarily, 
but we’re thinking 
During the experi 
the boys over the 

Last year, whe 
ventional science 
me. Experiments 


ver slip. I have put away these experi 
SO as not to abuse the boys’ span of attention- 
about it—and we’ll accept and try suggestions 
ments, I was touched by the concern of some o 
Slaughter of the paramecia involved. sma 
n I began teaching, the biology portion ak ei 
program was almost a bore to my ya ‘ 
had to be waited for to develop. eT a | jc 
the boys had almost to be pulled back to what we ha the most viel 
about the week before. This term biology is by far eal 

thing we do—thanks to little Leroy’s sprouting oe High Sc | 

Norman DILsoN Frederick Douglas Junio 


Books 


E” 
L. Riley, French a 

The Imprint of France on the United States by Mary Cultural a 
can Bureau for Educational Research, French 
York. 118 Pp. index, 


3 
„e compas 
ithin its brief sto ™ 

This neat booklet, printed in off-set, presents W 


sW 
wealth of cultural facts, of interest to the general erer 
teacher and student of French. 


í 


. y ' 
as disc? pistor! 
col 


French iye 0 
The first few chapters describe the work of the ra e elds 
sk 


tt 
. { but at 
onizers in the New World. After Cie Be America În 
etches, mention is made of French contribution 
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With this charming little book, which is truly a labor of love, Miss Riley 
las produced multum m parvo, 
TuxoD0RE HUEBENER 


Education for An Industrial A 
Press, 1948, 334 pp. 
This is one of the b 

ay bis, it is in favor 


ge. Kahler and Hamburger. Cornell University 


est books written on vocational education. If there is 
of such education, although the authors keep a sane 
new of the need for general education, pointing out time and again that they 
‘rte in principle with the necessity for developing “culture” and citizenship. 

the authors see the need for further expansion of vocational and technical 


t s 
ms “ing that half of the secondary school registration should be en- 
' se: Courses, How to achieve “e 


quality” with the general high school 
buh Jt of the authors’ , 
S 


Revising the Smith-Hughes 
a , 
_ Appendices dat w Means to this end. 


Y, Great Brits: octal and vocational education and apprenticeship 
wy Corvcuag Switzerland, and the U.S.S R. 


Ne Haste H 


a 
vs and ee of the origin and meaning of Right and Left 
Research N its relation t 


© Personality and language by Abram Blau. 
k . . 
SE p dA ae merican Orthopsychiatric Association, New 
Ws ar us 206. $4.50 
.“& Not born 


nd—A 


” This rather revolutionary and ees 
ley H xhausti anguage, expresses the conclusions o i se 
r fags S defini ion j Pung and intensive exploration into the yia 
e, ny one side i: succinct, Laterality (preferred) ù = Tei 
' iiy idea of m Preference to the other for certain one Si ae 
© most y t organ involves the quality of aen p she 
aN dee lakes On t m Ormances require cooperation of both ' 
‘tig of Cent and € active Or master role.” l a- 
What he t controversia] topic is approached by Blau with = 
oS “tot viewpoint” and “clinical method.” His orienta 
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ine eaa 


tion must first be understood if he is to 


heredity, biology, anthropology, experimental ps Tough th 

To him, an understanding of the human ör a ism ey history ioe et a 

cation of many biological and social Sciences, Olves the Combine 
Research in experimental anima] psychology and appl. 

of anthropology have failed to corroborate our belie è ry 

development in man. The Bronze Age affords us our first gli Tight hang 

right-handedness, “paralleling the development of ape came of 

tools.” However, this does not exclude the fact that left. Tai 

manifested in members of tool-handling Primitive cultures andedness i, stil 
The author stands on more solid ground in his contenti 

born with a preferred laterality, bu on that 


t that it develops dun WE are not 
months. It appears plausible that a child born into a oie Sy 9-18 
handed culture, learns to develop the right hand as the master ha anty right. 
dangerous to employ the idea of ontogenetic recapitulation of 


an argument because of its 


POINT 
S ; 
be followed th Abr u, Bh 


-XCUTSions int 
f in Universal .: 


nd, It Seems 
Phylogenetic 


hild that postnatal Ontogony recapitulate 
cultural phylogony” rests on flimsy foundations. There is no truth for the 


postulate. Unfortunately, some brilliant observations are also vitiated by a 
type of rationale which sounds logical but does not factually refute. For 
instance, he rejects Orton’s theory of cerebral dominance because “even if we 
found the left hemisphere better developed structurally in a right-handed persa 
it could just as well be explained as the result of greater activity of the right 
hand, rather than the cause.” —_ 
Dr. Blau comes to the conclusion that sinistrality is not primarily : 
anatomical or physiological peculiarity but “reflects a psychological and ne 
logical deviation of the individual.” He explains sinistrality as a andes 
the learning Process and evolves three types, according to which Saal 
may be caused by inherent physical or mental deficiency, by faulty 
or by emotional negativism. À versy beat“ 
The linkage of emotional negativism will evoke noisy contro maternal 1e 
Dr. Blau regards Sinistrality as “a negative symptom due to of infantile 
jection in very early childhood.” As such he sees it as a en like 3 
Psychoneurosis which may subside, but sinistrality may gen negativis™ A 
archaeological fossil” Yet on the same page he admits eee p i 
small children does not always produce left-handedness = feel tat r 
explain this discrepancy only leads to conjecture. He does “= so convi" 
weakens his argument “because the mass of other ani in sinis "mat 
Since Dr. Blau suspects that neurotic symptoms are nm to the w doe 
Prescribes retraining in early childhood in a manner sim} proce ure 3 pde” 
»f childhood neurosis, For him “this is not a hazardous ahg an an erit 
not produce ill effects if carried out with tolerance, g” links SY gevel 
standing of the personality needs of the individual. pwardness ‘gi 
Specific reading disabilities, and developmental motor aW tic O ange 


oneure da 
„Pmental language disorders “which have a type of ae ; alleged 
5 Similar to negativistic sinistrality.” Although he belt 
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i that “it is extremely 
vertheless cautions thé 
nonexistent, Be a left-handed tendencies when the child 
in m in pressing 38 Jf the child seems to be fixed in left-handed 
on 0 ble ` djustment to the left-handedness should be 
be Y 0 mforta 
a f Dr. Blau’s thesis will depend on the reader’s 
7 coat stimulate interest in those vitally con- 
be parents and guidance counsellors. The study 
d. and readably presented, and the research 
ay clarify some of the conjectures. 


got ent Or rejection 
emis monograP 
iota children, the teachers, 
gal HO” ed, amply documente 
vel orgem 4 should stimulate ma 
wa this study 
— 1 Publish 
3 rs, 
rath Through Education. By Viola Lurch Cox. Stephen-Paul Publishers 
si r ae study of economics emerges a spiritual concept of our 
at r : It is based upon the theory that man constitutes the real 
“ig Te sei hence wealth can be increased through the better educa- 
i individual. 
p=- in democratic America students of high school age leave school. 
‘at have reached the height of their intellectual powers, others are practical- 
mied Leaving traditional education behind, they go forth and continue to 
rw and develop through work experience. This is as it should be, but edu- 
zors and counselors have long pondered the problem of the student with good 
atlectual endowments who is forced to quit school for economic reasons. 
sy the Nation economically, culturally and spiritually, and to the 
iin y) a and confidence in himself and his country is the subject 
thi sroblem z TER book. As an educator who has been deeply touched 
‘ economic « a a practical solution to offer. 
ii Tink ‘a does not Provide equality of opportunity for all. In 
t economic develo — history is searched for the answer. A study of 
k Y. Credit has ae of nations shows that credit has affected their 
e 0 his integrity i. value. It is extended to the individual through 
be ties Were built sr pay to achieve. In the history of nations, 
tee the Sway of desp the = forces of the individual, while coun- 
heh. uty of 0 ‘ ism fell, 
se a biter eam hap through credit is the solution aasi 
r Taia , ; i 6 
z i pa tise of the present monetary system exists because 


alitieg and erican business man. Mrs. Cox has faith in 


Nie the nationa} „Ţ Potentiali 


t of econo ties of youth. She sees in their p 
Near ent abilities Y. Encouragement of their aspirations and x 
¢ “att tio l eco would release forces and energies that wou 
p ai i that Counte: remake the world. 
gt “i Te Sa is are Prosperous in proportion to their e 
tpt bor "t whic ac natural resources, Education then is a basis 
a TQ ur 


Ra a Troy ren make it 
Ny be resent for educati cy could be issued. Mrs. Cox would Sal 
% se depends u on. A loan implies repayment, The m this 
Ata burden ot ability to repay with interest. ge i 
'n later life and what period of life wou 
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acts that inc 


best for repayment of the loan ar 
shows by a clear presentation of f 
this a hardship. 

Seldom has an individual regretted an education 4 
successful professional or business man who has eso of its an 
college or repaid a relative for his college education ig ed his Ww The 
been too costly. How often promotion with increased S Not fee that i 
college-trained person later in life. The door of opportuni omes W 
are prepared to go forward. Y Opens to those b; 

The book is timely. With the coming of 
an awakening among our people. Vision and 
shaping our economy. More education will be 
and scientific development of the new age. Un 
the training of its youth would become the nation’s chief interest. All System 

The book should be read for its exposition of Credit, the b 
has ever read. Of special interest to educato 
is the value from which all other values eme 
is a step forward’in our thinking in that it 
problem with a plan for using the spiritual 
people. Under the Wealth for All System every young person in the natig 
willing to study diligently would be granted time and money to secure th 
training required to achieve the object of his or her ambition. It accords with 
the pattern of democracy as stated in the preamble of the Constitution of th 


UNESCO, “full and equal opportunities, education for all.” 
ANNE R. LAWRIE 


Abril ] 
by the Dy ¥ 


. p 
reased INCOme would a Co, | 
Not ' 
M 


the Atomic Age ther 


foresight will pe e Mth 


be need 
required to meet 


Te 
tl ; 
der the Wealth fo 1e technica 


+ 


C est the write 
rs is the premise that educatio 


rge. Wealth Through Educatio 
drives to the heart of the Youth 
energies and forces of our Young 
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* 
on Brotherhood 
RICHARD H. ight. Ih f 
I could write as I want tonight. ave be ore me 
sh on “Brotherhood,” enjoining all to give atten- 
ae one particular week. And my mind goes 
to the topic during h th lit 
fon t0 hen we in the office, who are a rather cosmopolitan 
k a year ker d to write a pamphlet for a similar occasion. 
up, yr” lace our venture in “Brotherhood” led to a great many 
i = scarred, feelings. Everyone felt so keenly that broth- 
pe r be achieved that each of us had some difficulty in 
ng how his brother possibly could differ from him. It was a 
vita occasion ; and to compromise on such a basic principle 
s fraternity seemed somehow reprehensible. In fact, most of us 


ane close to realizing why a man, especially a brother, could be 
lumed at the stake for his own good. 


pehow T Wi 
outdated circul 


Secondly, our offspring lacked virility, even in our own eyes. 


Timidly the pamphlet suggested that a spirit of sympathetic co- 
operation might be en 


top suey—which may Or may not be unknown to the Chinese. 
All in all, we were 


ome cl left very much in despair—as though we had 
Bid one of those abysses in human relationships from 
it “raw back in great loneliness, feeling the burden of our 


od curses anted so much to 
“> to break through our separateness and thus help 


thers brea reak 
bees at a ghand instead each had found himself staring 
‘ping for so a q ompromising walls of his own individuality. 
tepes, uca more, we had lost the very springboard of our 
oking at the 


Sy 
i myself Io 
2 that | {© accept mor 


I 
“ig m 


Present enjoiner with trepidation. 

Not € chop suey for understanding. It 1s 
Mat a for better understanding; it is only that, 
lose á erstand:, in the light of my failure, I hesitate to lose 
Ma ing I h 


. SO Near to | It is the 
4 Ich O heaven as brotherhood. It i 
anion jx" h Phrase 'S Older th 


Would 
Y inad 


tg: an memory and stronger than pain. And 
è Env to Oltaire sẹ, yi d . 
INTS are indexed 19 La app ent it. n if there were no brotherhood, man yor 
The contents of PIa E i< on file in libraries. N C Stem almost w that very fact it is forever changing; am 


teg ik avg rasped it, it has sped to a new height. 
0 


43 “Cupar 
CY Pational Education, March, 1949. 





gendered by studying national dishes, such as | 


be somewhat better under- ` 
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ni Laine inten IRE teat, 

The long, painful trek of society forward is the Product, 
of brothers, but also of brotherhood. Man has been guided 
what he has experienced and by what he has dared to 

Still I sometimes think we make brotherhood too complicated 
least for this earth. I cannot love a street; I only can lore 
people who live there. Harlem to me is a maze, a frigh 
as is Queens and the Bronx and Flatbush > but th 
frightening about my friends who live in these pla 
borrowed my books, sat with me when I was sick, b 
unmercifully, One even once trumped my ace. 

I have seen them in trouble, seen the fears that thei 
pressures or customs could not quiet. And, since I ha 
to fear their difference, I dare to investigate it—and So possibly 
may come to glory in the richness of this vicarious living, — 

Once I heard a white politician say that he could not tell the 
difference between a Negro and a white. It was at a meeting called 
to bring about better race relations; and, as he talked, I could see, 
through a picture window, his Negro chauffeur waiting outside in 
the rain. And I was disgusted at the lie that dried no clothes and 
furthered no hope. For I see a hundred faces in a day—on <a 
and subway, even in my office—but I remember only a few. I pe 
tell apart the people for whom I do not care apart; they are merey 


the background to my living. But I never fail to distinguish ™Y 
friends, | 


both p 
oth 
desire. y 


» at 
a few 
tening thing 
ere is nothing 
ces. They have 
Ossed me around 


r religions or 
ve learned not 


i l i of life 
„Differences in individuals account for most of the richness or the 
cs well as most of the problems. The question, therefore, 


f k- 
. » . H 
individual as for society as a whole, is to find a a 
able way to mitigate o 


. ctive 
r sublimate the variation which 15 aie 
in result without weakening the variation which 1s const! g sent 
hen I was very young and went to Detroit to teach, lize, 
to a school on Hershey Avenue. One should not pe 
Pose; and yet most large cities have a Hershey piji ugt ar 
from the old town and crouching in the shadow nan s an n 
tory or warehouse—a street where men of little mea tended p 
hopes have settled with life for a meager house aie 20 
ments, In London and New York and Detroit gov? 
the ’40’s as in the years following the Civil ra ther 
houses haye been built with a foot squeezed off jan 
not one carved cornice to serve as token of a hum 


: f 
e 

pes 

: n 

And downstairs the room that the real estate 48° 


6 


yy BROTHERHOOD 


dining 





the parlor is the bedroom of birth and death. And in the 
cold aS 


om-—where the food is served in the iron skillets in which 
) A ed and a milk bottle is the only pitcher—there stands a 
t 18 a oldest son, who has rebelled against what his parents 
cat = hate. So he has a key to the front door that each night 
pe his escape before he gets caught. And I suspect that, 
st once in a while—perhaps, when he has had an extra drink—as 
t turns off the switch, being careful of course to avoid the hand- 
minted jardiniere, he sees the shadow of the scraggly neighborhood 
tree against the swinging arclight. And, pausing reluctantly with 
moming and the factory so near, he hears within himself the beating 
ofa heart which is greater than his body. 
Upstairs, caught between the eaves with hassocks against the doors 
st something unknown creep in, sleep the younger children, who, 
if begotten with less fear, likewise were conceived with less hope. 
oo back bedroom sleep the girls, each with some treasured ribbon, 
3 Cees, half-flaunted, marking the progress of her march 
y Ye Of self to love of an older woman to love of a man who 

Ase away from the milk bottles which she does not even 
À ta Be a bedroom toss the younger boys, half-dirt and 
Glovers, and e ` the world—each mind a curious maze of Golden 

ite OS having puppies, and Robin Hood, and an old ar 

tareleg int =i keeping marks in a big book, and a kind ap 
unter of one a Job after school peddling groceries, an 
"© Woy al “nana splits, and taking “Mom” far away where 
Like most have to wash dishes and be so cross. 
we flo ee sneralizations, this one had many exceptions. There 
“iis avi ershey Avenue now and then; and there were 
in, Bu in th > Put a girl through teachers’ college og 
Va, , XCeg ' main the People worked so hard for so little; ane, 
tI d; Ses 


tlg, d not ai not rot them, their precautions ee 
Mey uth 'NK of the Street then as being particularly sae. © 
if 


Not my ming ide hardly thought of it at all except om ' life, 
ean; ` “* Was easy in those days for me to sm! f 
Neh Ieful C ° y haps much, o 

ty "Ss spia, elnly was rich; and some, perhap à 
e Tbes S Spill y ; ver again 

Nd pt d over onto the street. Probably ne d 
Wild Wanted O e Str h laughed an 

‘ dream by Several as a person—as one who ten æ aside 

De ual] S an l " d that wanting 
W Yast Sot hurt; and still I tosse 


: it recom- 
Proverbial dirt, A Puritan might call tt te 
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HIGH POINTs 
n a Scout troop; and the younger sons of the stre 

a m with one older boy ensnared by pity He 
younger brother, by memory, and by a quicker realization of frus. 
tration. And, while I did not teach these youngsters much Scouting 
I still am incapable of tying a bowline knot—we did hay 

time. We gave a Christmas party to which both the fathers and 
mothers came and brought cakes and stood around and watched the 
shining eyes. And we went on hikes—one Sunday we Used up all 
our matches trying to light a fire and had to bring our Suitcase of 
hamburgers home uncooked to Mrs. Dukas’ basement. Nobody ever 
became an Eagle Scout; but the boys stayed in school, and the older 
ones even read Ivanhoe and learned all the presidents ‘ 


‘with dates in 
office and principal events”—for what purpose I no longer am quite 
sure, | 


© a grand 


In March, when my promotion the next term was a certainty, we 
decided to go on an overnight hike out to Rochester. We could have 
gone to Europe with less planning and only slightly less food. We 
even discussed taking along Henry Emschwiller’s police dog; but 
wiser judgment, not mine, prevailed. 

We arrived at the park about sunset, our plans having been some 
what weak concerning the necessity for time to gather fuel by a 
light. However, it was wonderful to see the park first by ee 
and T still am thankful we had the sense to waste a minute to ae 
n Case you don’t know, you come upon the park without vane 
You get off the bus, and you are walking along level 
all of a sudden you are standing on the crest of a gigantic Oe h 
land has just fallen away from you, and you are sae far 

e oak Openings a long way down to a little brook an sn 
below that to the village, its tiny houses softened by ne 


° sun. 

only ithe steeples of the churches clear against the a neat!) 
Led by Tony, the older boy, we gathered the w00 yt YP 
enough of cours 


e 

; €; and we lighted a prodigal fire; and e cook 
romforting though useless barriers against the wind; 2” my vie 
Be inevitable hot dogs. We told stories, tall tales a? d a 
with its roots in the frontier, stories brought by the ¢ them ye 
nn Poland and Italy and Russia and Scotland. All i nd Ha 
stories that came from a world that knew a tomor l an & 
Once in a while someone would get up, ostensibly i 


he 
l dge % 
0g for the fire but oment at 

circle and feel , ut actually to stand a m 


el the warmth of coming back. 
8 


then j 
ow af 





\ 


D a OO UT OE wg OO r 
pn BROT HERH M Į still don’t know. Johnnie had gone on such an 
ow it ae apparently had hit his nose against a half- 
h "T eee examination showed that the nose was 
buried a. seemed wise for me to take Johnnie into the village 
broken ; an 
oa Oae d the flow of blood; and, leaving Tony in charge of 
ie «Johnnie and Anton, a silent boy, and I started out to walk 
‘ aj: We said very little. As I look back, I am afraid I 
j a fearful of a lawsuit. But I honestly believe I told 
the boys we would go to the Temple, Detroit’s Palace, where the best 
vaudeville played, when Johnnie’s nose was healed. And what was 
unconscious bribery and what was humanity, who can say? And I 
remember we talked about streets that were different from Hershey. 
In the village as elsewhere it was Saturday night; but this was a 
village Saturday night in a snowstorm. And the farmers, in for their 
weekly gossiping, and the young blades, out for their nightly ogling, 
were kind enough in a hurried way to get us, by much misdirection, 
to a doctor. 
cai, O's house, in which he had his office, was old—old and 
wee With worn linoleum and doors and windows that did not 
qute fit and so rattled incessantly ; doctor however 
was extremel antly in the storm. The doc or, ’ 
He made or eee and very brusque and redolent of disinfectants. 
his multitudine “t to help Anton and me disentangle Johnnie from 
Comment om a SH and scarfs, but stood aloof, listening without 
"ete and W 7 urried—and not too coherent—account of who we 
Ing business = appene : 


“like way the doctor put the boy on the operating 
"Ose, With a “nshaded bulb and ael H packing from his 
i then he Te Professional air he squinted up Johnnie’s pm 
tliey, > inkin “gain for a long time, so long ap ms 
Ce k “uy ming >i Some Permanent damage. Nor — th con- 
et Myself i then; in fact he questioned me at py of the 
Vestig Ood, Th € troop and the general make-up 


errand an 


ill he 
Seq d me. ,“@P protector was soon adjusted; ge 
bu iy this the long and in such detail that I became shaded 
Me took pm. man left Johnnie on the table under the ne partly 
Do z Soon noe ‘nto an adjoining room whose door a down 
hea, Site Me N t- was closed. He motioned me into a Mr r could 
` Casema ed a Cigarette, and lit one for himse onosyllabic 
Tattle and in the other room the m 
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conversation of the two boys. I thought of the 

of fire wood; and yet I dared not break away, 
“Better get a fool-proof release as soon as you get back 

doctor said. “I guess you don’t know it; but the k th 


camp’ “i Rh 
mp S Meagre Supply 


id’s a nj 
and you know how they'll bleed you. Sger— 
“You can always tell a nigger by the nose Structure,” bes died 
gratuitously, 


I paid the man, but I could not think. If 
at all, I always had thought of black people 
as white people were white and farmers we 
were teachers. Actually, though I was twen 
before had thought of anybody other than 

I went back into the operating room—and 


I had thought Of them 
as black—just the same 
re farmers and teachers 
ty, Tam not sure I ever 

myself as a Person, 
knew instantly that both 


mother was a huge woman who reeked of talcum and 
ndisciplined affections upon the boy. The father : 
an expert craftsman from Europe, a heavy yet solitary drinker jea 
worked long hours downtown and was practically unknown ii od; 
ne nbothood. Tt is perfectly possible thet Johnnie had Negro blood 
but I doubt if he or his foster parents suspected it. across 
These things I found out later; as I walked the few = plack 
the floor, I saw what happens when a white boy turns Te con 
one. I saw a “ommon, general fear of life turn into a me traine 
Centrated one, I got to Johnnie: and, though I was proper fer á 
th modern Pedagogy and knew that one never should ra js WO” 
© personal development of another and that laissea-JO" all this 
derful for children—though not for adults, —in spite i r 
could not forbear to help the boy on with his final reete | we 
Outside th : ers Si i 
ide p S Streets were just the same. The loung -q Paros” 
outside the moy; ing The B9; pie) 
i (They were showing T fend the !8 ty 
he futility of war.) Be rs in e 
‘is d village g WE 
amilies of countrymen an ame 5 i yrs” 
shin; g and shopping. And overhead the “left its © ted 
ning from the Same Positions; not even one had fire was P 
' ack at camp too there was no great change. al 
0 


lavished her y 


dows the f 
sti Were chattin 









| x0 
1 ieh 





D 

Eda nce—and actually it hardly was appreciable. The 
jere WAS NO — to our old places at the camp fire: there were 
ge of US n to wait for the bus that would take Johnnie and me 
sten minute The boys who had remained made a great deal of 
wk to ri and I only.could watch each other. 
it I suggested cocoa; and the boys, who felt the 
ould not understand, made and served the beverage 
ey were somewhat saving in their portions; 
aked for a second cup, there was none. John 
Wely had tasted his drink, offered to share it 
Anton hesitated. And the moment stopped and g 
llest boy could feel it, And 
nothingness a 
him sobbing, 


Like some frightened wild thing—the 
ats before struck me—Johnnie was off, running up the bluff. And, 
‘thee to give a few directions to Tony, I was hopelessly out- 

<, 1 cried out to Johnnie to stop and saw him pause for a 


cond, si , 
p, oe against the bluff’s crest; but, when I came to the 
it “a him, was just moving 


e had signalled to stop for 


Strain they 
quickly. But 
and, when Anton 
nie however, who 
with Anton. But 
rew until even the 
when it could not be put back into 
gain, Anton went into the shadows; and we could hear 


perfection of the figure had 


We all 

ting or = nee to the city that night. Whether it was a wise 

tk, el mh do not know. As we packed, Anton was inconsol- 

A Was op th. Was raised amid Profanity and obscenity and dirt 

he t ‘a by his father with being illegitimate. i 
S ay 


j ement 
dig Not Plexities, n DY our mutual helplessness and involv 


r 
Westion k then and I ha 
vs to De. ‘erence 
te : 
ba n lated l lost 


No | S 
Hon ack Of 


ve not learned since a universal panos 
But in that hour in which we prepare . 
the last vestiges of a philosophy of ra 
` tebe “arned that each is his brother's — ‘an 
ngs an’s tur Aton, no clumsiness of ministry, € stuffy 
| s the e ig sue “side. I knew at last that, however 
Sq CQ Dauc; ` 
nt his ohne ri 2 oe = I went to his house ar 
J Said it Was too late—and so ange a 
cft the.» each time fruitlessly ; and in two We n the 
"“hborhood, “Mov ed, can’t locate,” was © 


ll 
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Fae HH POTTS ti 
attendance report. I like to think that Johnnie wanted me 1 Ys 194 
ber him as happy, not that he thought I had failed him sd temen, 
of the questions, however, I shall not have answered here Oe 
Brotherhood, I suspect, is as simple—and as complex, 
ping in one of the village stores on the way back an h Stop. 
chocolate, talking the ugly situation through with Johnnie a e lent 
Always there will be people who mend our Outward noses cy ae 
our inward hearts. And always at the center of finiteness there 
` throb this strange differentness—of color and Sensitivity and reli is 
and background and courage and discipline and height anq ville, 
Always, too, Johnnie and Anton and Hungerford and the cripple 
who runs the confectionery store and 


the dullard who Sweeps the 
floor—all will be trying to break through those differe 


especially to another who does no 
Just to have him try, particularly o 

Tonight New York in newspap 
storm.” The city traffic is stalle 
even to the heart of the city—fo 
Everywhere I look there is nothi 
important guests and the 
storm are hidden behind 
beneath which always run 
dogs, though never urchi 
with sky and here and th 
unity and Peace, which t 


t yet see his faults, still it helps 
ver something to drink. | 
er parlance is “gripped in a pr 
d, and a strange silence has = 
r who does not think he a 
ng but snow; all the people ae i 
lights by which they are ee 
the swirling mists. The very i un the 
the trains and over which e jg ont 
ns—the parkway for this wi 3 of 
e place across the way. It 1s separaten” 
omorrow’s sun will return to ning he 
and movement. Yet I dare not, if I could, forbid the awe soit / 
sun; and, if I am to live, I must live with my sunlit S ye po 


ie, : ose 
In the twenty-five years since I last saw Johnm™ | isn 
learned a 


e in ip 
way to make a boy understand why í adi j a” 
may affect his chances for employment or p a have abot! 
coming to see me if I live ata “good address. islea ate sa 
rever, to wish I had talked to Johnnie —not 10 mit si po 
the importance of noses in the world as it tip f ii" 
no matter how haltingly, that every man has his 


n pect 
sht 2 
which Somehow he must try to see beyond. Tonight eherbo™ 


that just the saying of that is the beginning of 
12 






a g of English. I was, for seven exciting years, a te 
achin 


rash, having studied the subject in several different American 
gish, 


idealism Today* 
JAMES A. MICHENER** 


t years many of my friends have asked me why, in view 
seen - writing and good books, I ever decided to leave the 
í my lov acher of 


{European universities. In addition, I worked on nati 
pte dealing with the subject, and my first published 
importance consisted of notes I made for an article i 
ications of the Modern Language Association. I was w 
sateacher of English, and I liked my work. 


onal com- 
writing of 
n the Pub- 
ell launched 


But I left the field. I did so f 
me honest one, I used the high- 
frend asked me why I had cho 
Bnglish. I assumed a grave 
found English rather restricti 

8e. It’s too involved in 
Or Judging my audience, | 


or three sententious reasons and 
sounding explanations whenever a 
sen social studies in preference to 
countenance and said judiciously, “I 
ng in a world that is so full of social 
meaningless symbols and abstractions.” 
sehen year: said, “After a man has taught English 
tasoned py, TUNS the risk of becoming inverted.” Or, finally, 


relatio hi € future of the world lies with the sciences of human 
sup. English is dead” | 


100 H | 
Tends and 7 T hose are the things I said, sententiously, to my 
n ing, which at some were impressed with the depth of my 
yself I 


one 3 i l 
vih n Save a a must admit had certain grains of truth. But to 
0 


S 


lpg ey, under reason, which until now I have shared 
P tad moderater teaching English because ikana mii 180 hard. 
tiad Comma < 7 arge classes which I taught with all the vigor 
k : ‘Mount o; my responsibilities seriously, reading an 
‘by 1935 at Of worl 
932 Tha orld 


literature to prepare myself. I ar 
Auth “ad some 80% of all the good European nove 
toatl 
Tinted p Mes Of tp 
A tide ged Permisi. Mth Pacific and Fires of Spring. 
hag yis omen of the author and sale Holt and Company. Italics 
$ . . 
Mth p> Mich the 
Wsin ife Dr Won eo his Tales of 
Mi Play, On Which the Pulitzer Prize in ie a ad their current 

Ter dan South Pave SETS and Hammerstein hav 
Yagi of eliy acifi 


7 is an address Mr. 
c”. The article printed here is an a National 


e 
ers of vember at the annual convention of th 
nglish in Chicago, 
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Tti | 
i ay, 
then in translation. I thus conceived my love 194s) 


i for the grea 
writers: Balzac, Stendhal, Reymont, N €x6, Coupery Urop 


Goncharov, Flaubert, and Alarcón. I read until my eS Wore Y, 
and I did my best to communicate my affection for wth 
my students, spending an almost indefensible iting to 
ing to book reports. It was my habit—and a 
as I reconsider it—to require each of my stu 
upon at least six books a semester. Listenin 
forced me to know intimately the finest w 
it was hard work, and as I looked about m 
in other subjects did not have to work so 
der. Even so, I could have stuck it out. 


amount of 
most Commend 
dents to read a 
g to SO many discussions 
riting of the World. By 
e I perceived that teachers 
diligently, I began to won- 
But there were the themes! 


nd report 


THEMES. I have recently read that English teachers are being 


publicly encouraged to devise systems whereby they honestly tell 


me can be read in detail. Plans are 
worked out whereby the brighte 


r students in composition read some 
of the themes. I think such a plan is wonderful! 


In fact, had such a reasonable escape been available some years 
ago, I would probably still be an English teacher; for I used to 

rect themes until I thought that I had read every possible ie 
of putting together inadequate sentences, a feeling that comes Pi 
to me these days as | review books. I was, to put it simply, = 
up in the awful drudgery of teaching grammar; and since on en 
hand I instinctively loved grammar as the precise tool o ae 3 
cation, whereas on the other hand I began to despise it = ni 
ery, I became a mild sort of schizophrenic. I was develop 


arried brow and wild eyes of the English teacher. 


GOODBYE, So, when an opportunity presented iedh 
field. I departed with practically no regrets, for Aa gt is 
Substantial review of all literature and an appreciation nized - 
I said goodbye to a teaching field that was never TeCOB™ es, 
true Merit, and I said goodbye forever—I thought opened st 
Ourteen years elapsed, and in the interval much ugh oF 
taught six different sub jects from elementary school “a wT, 
doctor’s course a Harvard. I taught in various parts 4 om 
and overseas I became an editor and had the we in mr 


“come a Writer, on a small scale, and if what 1 te 
14 | 


t the 
l 4 e4 


ppALiSit 


payer with certain advantageous perspectives. 
of Eng 15 
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TODAY _—_—_______—_—_--—“.." 

il shortly, through the work of others, have become 

hee well. I can therefore look back upon my teaching 
a . 


cLISH TEACHERS THE ONLY HOPE. And today I be- 
N idering how the school curriculum is disposed—that the 
pate the world rests largely in the hands of English 
future decency of th ae h i 
vachers. By a process of elimination, English has been left with the 
aid job of modern education. Literature must keep alive the 
sparks of idealism, human decency, hope, belief in a better world, 
and dedication to the goodness of mankind. By a process of elimina- 
ton, teachers of literature have become the ministers who must 
xe the world through its dark night of failing idealism. 


I repeat the phrase, by a process of elimination, because I mean 


just that. If English teachers do not do the big job, nobody will. 
Athletics in school seem to have become an efficient way to produce 


Mung men Physically fit for the draft. Having once volunteered 
T armed sery 


Portance of keepin 
for National de Ping a Steady supp 
Schoo] | 


ly of healthy young men available 
fense; but I 


shudder to think of that as an aim of a 

Scie = 
iting tg become one knows not what. On the one hand it is 
Were tikes ore that the Creators of Superman and Buck Rogers 
M the assum On the other it produces an endless supply of goods 
This W Ption that 


, e `m in itself. 
. Was ney © mere creation of stuff is an aim in 
"der, and p CT true, It 


aster never will be. The creation of a ee 
W treets “ttomobile merely means that it is too long eniile 
a ear ne Wide to jam into garages, and too fast i an 
lentis i death, Yet I Hijet: even fhe most jaundiced = 
lap Poses, sia © accomplished way in which science ae : 
Ing Young Peo 'S Pragmatic success explains why so oi re 
ation W Ta dedicate themselves to science. Furthermore, 


. = x ethod 
td ben 8S Propa ERCE is now giving in use of the as jon 
ems ; saat? u 
basi ic let me S is EXcellent, but the scientific attit lorable 
T 


: de 
à Schoop Press myself very plainly—is a truly ¢¢P 
p Pei ool’s ilosophy, 
ton. In a l S 
Posed thag 2 39es have recently become quite popular, ut -A 
Sw lonize or invade large and alien portio 
15 


ice myself, I can, I think, honestly assess the im- - 
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the world it will be well to have at our disposal youn 


; © People tra; 
in the necessary languages. I find that an indefensible bit of es 
tional reasoning. à 


Moy, 


The social studies, my chosen field of specializati 
the years of their Babylonian captivity. Everyon 
social studies what they may or may not teach. A 
and it is therefore natural that the teaching o 
and government be brought under review. T 
teacher who sets out honestly to enquire into 
ment would soon find himself beset by numero 
crisis, this is to be expected; yet it is almost 
of assessing world problems a teacher who 
giance to the United Nations superseded alle 
tion would run the risk of being labeled a 


But I cannot moan over the 
They are remarkably lively fields 
keep them long immured, becaus 
what makes society tick, and w 
social studies alone 
future they will be 
function of review} 
determination, 

No, today the only chance of keeping alive the fires ý d 
on which our society has been built rests with the teac 


on, appear to face 
e wants to tell the 
merica is frightened 
f history, Economics 
oday a social-studies 
the nature of govern- 
us critics. Ina time of 
tragic that in this time 
honestly felt that alle- 
giance to one’s own na- 
radical seditionist. 


present state of the social studies, 
of learning, and no restrictions can 
€ people will always want to know 
hen such knowledge is wanted, the 
can provide the answer. But for the immediate 
unable, in some places, to fulfill their papae 
ng society and revitalizing it with sparks of libera 


i rs 0 
English, or in the universities, with their brothers, the teache 
philosophy, 

, 1 hor 
qe ALISM PAYS. I mean this without any ifs or buts remains 
estly believe that a natic 


nation remains strong only so long * ‘el inet? 
idealist, I believe that brightness of vision is better a per : 
of rifle barrels; and I believe without question that r „dmit th 
must be instructed in the principles of idealism. I can”? tiona ll 
am a sentimental; i 


, ist about this. In the hard facts O 
tence, idealism pays. 


; cust 
ribe 2” sor 

BASIC IDEAS, Therefore, without presuming tO dis , we 
valet let me identify some of the ideas that p ces 0 ME iff 
might stress, along with a notice of some of the piec® e 


too P 
that į ntion 2f 
at illuminate those ideas, Where the books I me 
16 


ult, the 


| stems. People are the focus of our interest, 

me illustrate these truths by teaching David C Opperfield, Great 
onli Vanity Fair, Babbitt, How Green Was M y Valley, or 
Anna Karenina. | 








| auto i O sem ee 


-e teacher will know many substitutes that get at the same 
wis 
we are the aim and end of life. Teach the sy 
1, Pe 


premacy of 
te over machines, political systems, economic s 
opie 


ystems, or any 
our only hope. 


Il. People are endlessly complex, endlessly superb. Hamlet is a 


god example of this. Pere Goriot is also good, and Ethan Frome. 


M. But people are sometimes also endless] 


y confused and evil. 
Students will witness this for 


themselves in life, and they will respect 
English more if they get some inkling of the fact in the books they 
tudy. Macbeth is a superb illustration. Wuthering Heights is good, 
and also the brooding stories of Poe. ii 
IV. Optimism has 
uct with sensibl 
4 book that wa 
Giants in the 


not yet been discredited. Students need con- 
e optimism ; desperately they need it. I used to teach 
> superb as an illustration of reasonable optimism : 
wth student p I commend it highly. The Yearling is popular 
Not impelli or those who can stay with a book when the plot is 

ve also o i would suggest Death Comes to the Archbishop. I 
Mary Peters i teaching The Mill on the Floss, The Bent Tug, 
vaag, these b and The Good Earth. Observe that save for the Rol- 
tave deen c ooks are all by women writers. I suspect that women 
the simp] ther geous enough to look at very simple themes, and 
: Must g oan tire a certain majestic dignity. It is this dignity 
"king their ee lest they fall into the sinful indignity 

© De a gruesome and lost place. 


"°0Ctety » 
Tk Y is 3 jai 
ty, ii Steat hese Studying, Students should be encourage 


on “tonal , . in Street and 
W ae are i Studies of our national life. Main 
ut 


he former > that my students liked, the n _ val 
tng h best read Y Personal choice is perhaps too difficut Tust 
et. Unjust “tS? James Gould Cozzen’s remarkable a est 
deip OVel of th he not remind English teachers that ah ood 
asym, “SSion « S Ype was Written by a distinguished mem sees 
Mec The Late œ ett Penn Warren’s All the King’s Men. 
ces, The wh Surely Alice Adams and the two great British 
wTSyte Saga and The Old Wives’ Tale. 17 





° haps. 
ie i “Orge Apley, perhaps The Fountainhead, pernap 
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HIGH POINT 
would teach a considerable amount of poetr y. 
race lies in its poems, and it is the conscience o 
we are struggling, in our quiet ways. There are 
confused reasons why one should learn poetry » but I think that peo 
interested in literature have their own quiet reasons, Poetry is T 
seasoning that keeps life sweet in adversity; it is the cham Ma; 
with which we celebrate our triumphs. I would encourage—but never 
compel—my students to know intimately Some of the Sonnets of 
Shakespeare, the lyrics of Shelley, Milton on his blindness, some 
Wordsworth, some Burns, some Poe perhaps, maybe one or two of 
the Rubaiyat, some Blake surely, and by all means some of the 
shorter poems of such moderns as Robert Frost. Perhaps I can ex. 
plain what I mean in this way. If one wanted to teach what I am sure 
everyone wants to teach—racial understanding—one might prescribe 
the excellent novel Gentlemen’ s Agreement. But how much more 
penetrating and lasting would be 


the effect of reading aloud Blake's 
remarkable poem on the same subject! 


. ay, 1949 
ject matter 5 all 


The conscience of 
f mankind for whi A 
5) Perhaps, a thousand 


THE LITTLE BLACK BOY 
My mother bore 
And I am black, 

hite as an ang 
But I am black, 


me in the southern wild, 
but oh, my soul is white! 
el is the English child, 

as if bereaved of light. 


My mother taught me underneath a tree, 
And, sitting down before the heat of day, 
She took me on her lap and kissed me, 
And, Pointing to the east, began to say: 


‘Look on the rising sun ;—there God does live, 


d gives His light, and gives His heat away; ; 
flowers and trees and beasts and men receive 
ort in morning, joy in the noonday. 


“And we are put 
t we may lea 
And these black 
re but a cloud, 


“For, when our 
he cloud will 
aying; ‘ 

And round M 


on earth a little space, 

rn to bear the beams of love; 
bodies and this sunburnt face 
and like a shady grove. 


Souls have learned the heat to ue 
vanish, we shall hear His Leal 
e out from the grove, My love «y 
y golden tent like lambs rejoice. 


care, 


18 





` encourage them, 





DA v 
paas" E did my mother say, and kissed me; 
lairi I say to little English boy. 
And I from black, and he from white cloud free, 
i pata the tent of God like lambs we joy, 


I'll shade him from the heat, till he can bear 
To lean in joy upon our Father's knee; l 
And then I’ll stand and stroke his silver hair; 
And be like him, and he will then love me. 


I think that teachers can present such poems to their students with 
no explanation or defense. Poetry is the best part of a thinking and 
feeling life, and a remarkable proportion of our students are eager to 


hink and to experience deep emotion if we have the good sense to 


SENTENCES AND LITERA 
‘omposition papers ? 
an teach your stud 


CY. But what about those stacks of 
I can only say that if by hook or by crook you 
ents to write accurate sentences you will have 
even them an excellent vocational course. The American who can 
“ute a competent Sentence is rare. Those who can are in an enviable 
p on, because if they also have something to say, they are sought 
te finest jobs. I am not speaking about polished writing. I 
apis, “veryday writing. If your students can write the four 
tts will give below, they will be literate. Their first ep 
Notation + « Probably € rushed right into the head office wi i 
intelligi, VC hired a genius!” for what has-been written wi 
gible, 
mu , i 
; í bg that I cannot consistently write the sc: has 
E Sure that én ave to go back and correct every page ST oit 
a intendeg o Ectives connect and that relatives mor =“ difficult 
ares, and em to do. These are four kuna = iolra 
$ them, nr Course in composition cou i 
hat o cy are: , tence. 
a vee is ie lay on the table. Here is a ver Eio imni an 
onig : Perly . A verb is used gareng ht is delivered. 
Ir S” this i Placed ; and a complete DE 
We like new he ne omPlishment for the A table. Whether 
yi torp ns there, for the hat still a are run-on. It seems 
7 ant a ost Sentences in adult life of the connectives 
f Or, no “refore, that the proper use ‘sh the use of the 
r, and yet be taught, especially w! 1% 
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The connective but is worthy of a week’s teat i 
Sa Gens i ao logic in adult life, T o, © 1% itis 
one of the most help i Consider Such 
sentences par accomplishment for the tenth and eleventh grades, 
Ill. Since I could see the hat on the table, I kne he was stil 
there. This is the most important sentence of the four, and ve m 
high-school graduates can use it correctly. I seriously believe that 
half a year could be used in teaching and reviewing the complexities 
of this sentence. First, the dependent clause comes first. I know that 
some style books have stressed this as an invariable rule of a good 
literary style; but I am not interested in that. The dependent clause 
comes first because in adult life one generally wishes to dispose of a 
minor thought before launching into a major. S econd, this is a diff. 
cult sentence to punctuate, because if a comma is invariably used, 
the result is old-fashioned, and if it is omitted Meaning is often 
obscured. Third, very few of us understand the precise logical quali- 
ties of the introductory adverbs we use in such sentences. This sub- 
ject merits real teaching, for logic can be improved more quickly 
‘through the use of Proper dependent clauses than in any other way 
_ that I know. F ourth, one should appreciate the reasons for occa- 
sionally having the dependent clause last in the sentence. Irony, sus- 
pense, minimized importance, and other desired ends can be so ii 
complished. I consider this sentence par accomplishment for mi 

twelfth grade, and wish that half of the students who graduate 
mastered it, . 
; . was still 
IV. Since I could see the hat on the table, I knew h ty, this 
there; but I made no move, for I was not armed. ar ‘05 
Sentence is quite beyond the capacities of most aaa not 0 
adults, It is Properly termed complex-compound, and y Its dit 
anp lex but that thoughtful adults should have mastered ! nctuation 
The logic, are manifold. Let me refer only to the A a comma 

ati “pening dependent clause is long enough to warran 


i *-olon 2 
the two independent clauses following the semicolo : 
comma to break 


: rb ™ 
uP what without it would be the “ae ant l 
for. But it is the semicolon which is the clue to this sen ites ne 
sometimes thinks t t one could construct a fair test phe aA 
logical LQ. among adults by merely counting the num al 
colons used Per thousand sentences, (You will observ? 
managed to sli 


P in a few myself.) 
ere are th 


à ite 
i € sentences, I cannot begin to wi 
Without rechecki 


w 

' ; man 
ng My work, and I doubt if there are 
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A ck imines ta Me 
they offered as cues to literary style, | think of them as 
Nor are 


ences that should be used in newspap 
sente 


ers, Magazines, and in re- 
f business transactions. They are the basic instruments of 
orts O 


ne at these sentences, taken in con 

p sive the precise picture of what I would 
ish. Let our students be trained in co 
pias and chemical analyses, and histo 
above that vocational training, let them be 
im is more needed today than ever. Let 
pople who are not afraid to affirm the 
I believe that it is upon those values that 


Junction with Blake’s 
have education accom- 
mmas, and mathematical 
rical understandings. But 
shown that sensible ideal- 
them meet in their teachers 
great humanist values, for 
we build a strong society. 


C90) 


CHURCHILLISMS 
Briain como of Churchillisms, perhaps, is the remark an 
Was watchi a a of the Exchequer, Sir Stafford Cripps. Chur 5 
for th ans Sir Stafford Cross the floor of the House. There ut 
See f God,” he quipped, “goes God.” Prime Minister 
clothing» ee was described ‘by Churchill as “A sheep in sheep's 
pamsay MacDonald, Churchill recalled: “More than any other 
ihe gift o compressing the largest amount of words into 
amount of thought.” The grammar here drops just outside 
Early in oul line, but who are we to quibble? state 
Tiption . Als career, Churchill demolished an opponent wi 2 iio 
loa: ey © can best be described as one of those up le 
are gp ng a do not know what they are going to say; a bine 
1 do fc 1. know what they are saying; and when 


know what they have said.” 
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LIES AND LIES 


; tatistics. 
of lies: lies, damned lies karhen Disraeli 


her 
ę 
Are three kings 
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Toward a Supervisor-Teachey 
Partnership in the Evaluation of Teachin 
W. I. PEARMAN* i g 


Most supervisors are aware of the experienced teacher’s sensitiv; 
to criticism following an observed lesson. The merest implication 
dissatisfaction with some part of the lesson is often Sufficient 3 
cause her to withdraw into silent resentment, or stubbornly to dstins 
any procedure that is questioned by the supervisor, If, in his efforts 
to “get along” with the teacher, the supervisor confines his comments 
on the lesson to what he considers “‘favorable” points, he avoids some 
of this resentment, and, at the same time, gives the teacher a certain 
amount of encouragement to continue the Practices which he ap- 
Proves. A conscientious supervisor feels, however, that in dealing 
with only generally acceptable elements of the lesson he is not giving 
the teacher the full benefit of an observer’s point of view which is 
essential if the analysis of the teacher’s performance is complete. 


INCREASED TEACHER COMPETENCE. It is generally 
agreed that an important objective of classroom visitation by the 
Supervisor is the correction of defects in teaching as well as the 
recognition and “ncouragement of expert teaching. In recent articles 


in High Points and other educational periodicals both teachers and 
supervisors have 


expressed their desire to cooperate more effectively 
toward these ends. To their Suggestions for more harmoni > 
teacher-supervisor relationships as essential to effective i : 
the writer Wishes to add another, namely, a more equable a by 
responsibility for the planning and evaluating of lessons pment 


— ip 0 
the Supervisor in Order to effect a real and working partnership 
teacher and supe 


a ‘visor in this important area of supervisi sion- 
ee teacher has amply demonstrated that she 1s Lie 
ally equipped to assume a greater share of such responsibil! : all 
she now bears, 


1 
Hi s {e lessons m 
Subject fields fin gh school principals who observe di 


@ rme 
subject matt i that teachers are uniformly a -m . n of 
atter and method th th the possible io 
one or two fields ; an they, with the p 


al tra 
n which the Principal may have had spee Heal 


s ising. : 
S preparation for teaching and superv! achers 4 
partments as su osts. 
een inter 
e department are specialists in areas of their specific int 
—— ens 
* Assi ; 
22 SAN Professor of Education, City College of New York 


ing as a part of hi 
of d 








e R 
Pervisors frequently discover that Jo 


yis1I0ON—— ‘ r e T 
PER bers of teachers are enrolling in courses in supervision, 
in aei E become supervisors, but to round out their profes- 
ration and to get a better perspective of the school or- 
onal ean a whole. It is becoming increasingly difficult for the 
m = maintain the traditional position of being superior to 
s sir knowledge of method and subject matter. If, in his criti- 
ir na ching procedures and his suggestions for improvement, 
nrs assumes that he is superior in these respects, he courts 
tacher resentment and ridicule. Therefore, an alert supervisor will 
mourage the teacher to take an active part in all of the procedures 
which are included in the analysis of an observed lesson, not merely 
to secure the cooperation of the teacher, but to protect his own pro- 
fessional reputation as well. The final analysis of the teacher’s les- 
son, as well as the suggestions for improvement which naturally stem 


irom it, will then represent the combined and informed views of 
both supervisor and teacher. 


OPERATION IN PLANNING. At present the teacher usu- 
ily Prepares a lesg 


Nation with hi on to be observed by the supervisor without con- 
Visor May eye ™ regarding details of the lesson. In fact, a super- 
Process, so fir encourage the teacher to avoid him in the planning 
enter th at the lesson will be solely her creation. He plans to 


e =o 
alysis of ri uh totally unbiased, so as to make a truly objective an- 
lt is dæ 2Cher’s work. 


tlie y ult if not im 
tee ot 'n the evaluat; 
Q 
ę . 
chaiques z otives of t 


Possible for a supervisor to participate T 
on of a lesson without having prior "a 
he teacher which lead to her use of sp psa 
0 attempts an evaluation without this 1n eo 
“INE the q Suess at the teacher’s motives, or confine his a : 
t p: 8 Unti] he sion to the gathering of details which “A had 
a at specif as an OPportunity to ask the teacher what a ideas 
iy tad toa Me t es during the lesson. His preconceive 1 5 
One at Publishes deal o Unnecessary argument. An info ial 
i y the m = teacher Opinion in this field seems to aero 
C cri 
UDervigg MON causes for teacher resentment io what the 
À “PParent lack of understanding as 
compli : ‘ 
of Pish in the lesson. sor 
tee Welcomes Pooks in Supervision suggest that the ail of 
and Supe y the teacher if it grows out of a jom work, The 
“Sor regarding some phase of her 5 
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supervisor's interest in the work of the department as a Whole i 
cause him to talk with teachers quite often regarding thei, is should 
classroom work. Any such discussion may cause him to ren ay 
opportunity to see the outcomes of the teacher’s plans, or = Est an 
her to invite him to visit a certain class. Surely the Supervisor 

not apologize for doing something that is in his line of re Need 
should he offer as his reason for a proposed observatio 
fact that he is required to visit the teacher a certain nu 
during the term. If the attention of the teacher and s 
ing their conversations is centered upon desirable resp 
and the techniques which may be used to achieve 
both of them rather than just the supervisor are 


of critic, and a method, not the teacher, is on tria 


Let us assume that in such a discussion the mathematics supervisor 
learns that a teacher plans to show a class in geometry how easy it 
is to form erroneous generalizations. She intends to incorporate this 
objective as a part of the lesson dealing with the theorem “The sum 
of the exterior angles of any polygon is equal to 360 degrees.” She 
tells the supervisor that she plans to allow the class actually to form 
a spurious generalization, and will then allow the pupils to find m 
error and correct it. The supervisor may ask to be present during 
the lesson, or the teacher may ask him to visit the class and help a 
to decide whether her experiment is successful in causing the 7" 
to be careful as to the general application of specific facts. She 
forms him that the class has already learned that the sum ° 
interior angles of an n-sided polygon is (n-2) straight ca e, 
the class has just learned the meaning of the term “exterior ch 


f 
. e tea C 
and is able to measure such an angle with a protractor. Pe ebook 
Plans to have the pupils construct a quadrilateral in their interio® 
and to use the above 


formula mpute the sum of 1 re 
angles as 360 degrees. The em it then be asked to m? egu! 
exterior angles of the figure, and will find the sum o these per 
wegrees. The teacher plans at this point to inject zel 
version into the situation by asking if the class notes the >" = 
of the sums of interior and exterior angles of this ae cal 
a little push by the teacher, the class is expected enthus! 


e o É , ang | 

a an original theorem, “The sum of the interior achet W 
Polygon is equal to the sum of the-exterior angles.’ 

Not accept 


f » hor 
n Merely the 
mber of times 
Upervisor dur- 
Onses of pupils 
these responses, 
Placed in the role 


j s 
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° A 101 
in their notebooks, and measure the intet 





| Problem, fo ble ae 


py SION-—— 
syPE ti be found to equal 540 degrees. The teacher plans 
„m of p for the sum of the exterior angles. The pupils, 
this time diets original theorem, will state that this is 540 de- 
oe r will ask a pupil to check this sum by measuring 
rees. ra angles of the figure. The sum first reported, if the 
ee ent is correct, will be 360 degrees. Since this is at vari- 
ma the 540 degrees reported earlier, the pupils will re-examine 
e tiiniion of exterior angles. They learned this definition only 
reently, and may not rely upon its first application to the pentagon. 
A recheck of the angles will show that 360 degrees was the correct 
sum, The teacher will then draw a hexagon on the board, and ask a 
pl to measure the exterior angles, after which he will report a 
sum of 360 degrees. By this time the class will be ready to make a 
jump in the direction opposite the one which they made earlier, and 
b conclude that the sum of the exterior angles of any polygon is 
tqual to 360 degrees, Although it is obviously a right guess this 
A the teacher, nevertheless, will caution the pupils, reminding 
a 7 earlier mistake. The class will then more cautiously 
hee ah only to the three figures that have already been 
' Sy this time they will be ready to proceed with the con- 


venti 
a Proof of the theorem “The sum of the exterior angles of 
gon is equal to 360 degrees.”’* 


a description of what she intends to do includes a 
ems Which usually indicate a high level of teaching per- 
ming he lesson will be a direct outcome of previous academic 
S will do almost all of the job of formulating the 
€ day, and Probably will enter into it with enthusiasm. 
a ie deal of thinking. The teacher, sag Se 
atter each of her leadin suggestions, has 4 T°" 
j 0 be a he the processes which “he outlined to achieve a 
Althou he. o 8ically sound. 


>" the i wn At 
h lag On th n pervisor may or may not be impressed by 
Ow r ule 


More be is so unusual that he adina Y “i ka 

May a ut the outcome of it. As the teacher = at by" in 

of the er a number of questions. Will she se Fo 

Ormulation of the wrong generalization: 

hr . Writer _ 

D k the petted to Mr, Joseph Starr, Head of Department of 
Sh 3 Fa School of Music and Art, for a descripti 
rem, 


Mathe- 
of this 
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alaa S a S E peice tamer 
supervisor is generally opposed to allowing a wrong Concept a . hi supervisor-teacher Scan of what happened during 
through any significant stage of development, he may ask Whe 0 a\ 
special precautions have been taken to insure the erasing of l 
concept from pupils’ minds, and may suggest that the teacher Dro : REPAR ATION FOR THE CON FERENCE. Both the teacher 
at some time during the later stages of the lesson that this has efes ; d the supervisor need specific preparation for the post-visit con- 
tively been done. He may question the wisdom of Spending so a i ence. The writer has found it advisable to avoid any statement 
time in the development of the wrong generalization as Compared eika the lesson immediately following the observation, be- 
with the relatively short time which will be used to develop the a of the oversignificance which a teacher may place upon such a 
MIE MT Conventional Waye * 5 i oer Upon studying his notes of the observation, 

©Tvisory visit, many of the 


the lesson. 


As a result of this approach to a sup 


and organ- 
| 4 zing them around the points which were raised during the pre- 
values usually attributed to the visit and the conference which fol. taching conference, the supervisor will find that he needs to ques- 
lows it may be gained before the lesson is taught. The supervisor 
and teacher have an opportunity to 


. ee ton the teacher regarding phases of the lesson which 
. discuss the objectives of the he did not fully understand, befor 
teacher, as well as the techniques which she plans to use. If the 


specific techniques. His chief obj 
supervisor has suggestions to. make, he directs them toward elements 


SDS: . ~~ | the teacher as it is to arrive at an agreement with the teacher as to - 
of the plan at this time. It is to the interest of the teacher to elicit the effectiveness of the methods which she used The teacher needs 
suggestions from him, so that both of them, and not just the teacher, a similar Preparation prior to the conference. Her eBjeative Ye not 
will be responsible for the plan that is finally developed. The origi- 


© much to defend the lesson (and h fessional reputation) but 
na’ Plan of the teacher may be modified in some respects, and prob- to compare her views ( er professional rep ) 
ably for the better. It is an educa 


he feels that 
€ voicing his opinions concerning 
eclive is not so much to criticize 


tional <experience for “both th HSS of specie with those of the supervisor as to the effective- 
10nal ex Specific techni i - . . . 

; waT- : d ques in bringing about desired pupil learning. 
teacher and the-supervisor. The supervisor’s interest in the pr “i ares upon which they degree should probably be omitted 
constitutes a legitimate reason for the coming visit. He m r mi- uture lesson Plans. If this is the general atmosphere of the 
vate to offer an apology for the visit, nor does he feel ° “a he a nee, no Opinion indicatin tisf i i or otherwise is 
give the teacher what is meant to be a reassuring smile x A ik of Order. 8 Satistactoriness 
makes his appearance at th the date set fo us 

- e classroom door on the assum : 
observation. fo ulation of pa for example, that the supervisor feels that the 
and that e Spurious 
EMPHASIS 


oh a not enough Seneralization was a rather long ia 

ter $ ent &h time ional develop- 

ON THE COLLECTION OF FACTS. Af e of th n was devoted to the conventiona aa 

a discussi i ; loyee 4a upils, m., Orem to insure its being completely master 
sion of the motives and techniques to be emp yation tache, PUS. This ; : i the 

teacher in the lesson which is to be observed. the actual 0bs°" stant, tay © Outline 'S one of the items that he questioned when 

of the lesson is a somewhat less a but not less a the i "ay not i pian at the Preteaching conference. The — 

i ! case IM she : ree with hi ] in agreeing 

Part of the whole evaluation procedure than would aie e teacher Ould h She jg admitt; th him, but she does not fee ji 

y, betvisor had merely announced his intention of visiting 8° -ed to Will ao. ADI 

It is still a fact-fin 


ya | aca won gen in er ting. ops et 
; : e in S e a soluti i jection. 

the Outcomes of ng m abs E -T = ws! if thes during e naai lesson on this ar time may be 

the Preteachi — Which he and the teacher sis for | sa Wk n the ri Seneralization is formed within the last few min- 

in the conf = ap etenee These will form ar tory ° p rs 1 of p the u T Preceding the development of the theorem, after 

ni epi which follows the lesson. An inven J super may | of heir assi Pils e asked t ] P ther polygons as a part 
Points so often advocated by experience pjectiv® pad i h the cla Shed home O apply it to o iderable portion 

pa necessary, That the teacher achieved this or that ° ae, of j Ste the will iş Work. Tt may be that a consider 

© neither good nor bad. The determination of what 15 8 | ~ co : 
26 


trees Ver the fallacy of the generalization and = 
3 theorem even prior to the next session. e 
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second period may then be devoted largely to the deductive ient 
of 


the new theorem and to drill exercises and illustrative " 
which are incidental to the fixing of the new and Correct = lems 
Other opinions of the teacher and supervisor which express o ts, 
approval or disapproval may be dealt with in the same frank ither 
ner, since they refer to motives and techniques which have Wither: 
viously agreed upon by both, and for which the teacher Pi a 
be held solely responsible. = 
A similar analysis could be made of lessons į 
which other specific questions regarding motives and techniques may 
arise. The writer believes that the analysis of this one lesson ig 
sufficient to show the general spirit in which the Supervisor and 
teacher may cooperate in an evaluation of teaching procedure and 
to indicate as well the general mechanics by which this Spirit may 
be implemented. It is important that a stereotyped procedure in each 
stage of the process be avoided as much as is possible. For example, 
the supervisor should not repeatedly begin the post-teaching confer- 
ence with a list of questions which he has in mind. Nor should the 
teacher or supervisor form the pattern of introducing the conference 
with a recital of what he or she believes to be good points. Although 
the conferees should Proceed logically toward specific recommenda- 


tions for improvement of teaching, the approach should be informal 
and natural, 


n other fields and in 


t 
THE TEACHER'S PERSONALITY. The reader may ask 3 


this point how the Supervisor-teacher partnership may be mai able 
when the supervisor deals with what he regards as objection? 

personal qualities of the teacher which may have appearet A ou 
observed lesson. More often than not the situation which ait e 
a questionable element of the teacher’s personality may i mao 
by a change in her techniques. This change can usually be f Jy 
plished much more easily than a real modification of her ap irri- 
tated a ahieyed, Many well-balanced teachers ae som yer teh 
an by ong control by pupil responses which, they oe an 
T be avoided by a change in method. The supervisor i as 
ei 4 Position to help her analyze the Sah a. 
Sieni av hin teacher appears to have been impatie onc 


3 ce 99 jem 
indirectly, m ) discerning supervisors meet this neral d 
08 Y. They may, for example, include within 4 £ 





- opRyISION ; , i 

sUPER consideration of the use of more pupil evaluation 
gon of method a d the assignment of committee work to such pupils 
if recitations, upils will bring pressure to bear upon the irrespon- 
wy that other P ame direct approach to'a solution, the supervisor, 
jle one. AS San of the generally good reactions of the class to 
during a È TA be learned, may ask if the teacher can suggest a way 
he ah pupils in question can be brought into more construc- 
Fe prtcipation in the group. The teacher may after a little reflec- 
tion suggest a better solution than the supervisor is able to give. 
After all, she is better acquainted with this particular situation than 
she. If she makes the suggestion, she is more likely to try it out 
than if it were made by the supervisor. The supervisor who tries to 
remedy the situation by calling the teacher’s attention even in a 
friendly and considerate manner to the necessity for her to have 
more patience and to abstain from sarcasm will probably do very 
little toward eliminating the basic difficulty. 


rer RECORD. An event as important as is the supervisory 
reference p Pile form of a record which can be kept for future 
tdertakes th oth teacher and supervisor. Ordinarily the supervisor 
son wh T ask Dl writing a description of the visit. There is no 

7 the teacher should not occasionally write it. If the 


tablished i seneral pattern of cooperation which has been 
uper Alier, it will 


wreg o, Sessions, ; be in the form of minutes of teacher- 
wed. Di eren ‘ including of course, the lesson which was ob- 
a Was an a n points of view as well as points upon which 
a need 0 Sement are legitimate items. Procedures of the 
he Whether - reported as good or bad, but should be evaluated 
ben the tines, ~cSulted in the achievement of objectives which 
bso sot sh visor had in mind. The opinions of teacher and 
g “5 One to „arefully be reported as such. The report thus 
ell it Will ina: e teacher can refer in the planning of future 
bus oc oS tho ndicate the techniques which she wishes to avoid 
eth © Visit of she is apparently able to use to — 
tiene ~ Series of € Supervisor the final touch that is a 

the “te fot bo Pirate oF py with the visit a cons 

ine 2 r and supervisor. 
$ a ot ir “hens Objection ia the use of such a report for 
“oh i report for rating obviously should cover 
* teacher s A report of one 
S work in the department. A repo 
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classroom demonstration has in it all of the lack 
is found in any sampling procedure. 


Lay, 1949 


of reliability that 


TOWARD A WORKING PARTNERSHIP, ] 


the casual or unannounced visit by the supervisor, the Procedy 


e h re out- 
lined above may seem quite time-consuming, Nevertheless if super. 
visory visits are to bring about improvement in teaching, there can 
be no substitute for time spent by the 


supervisor. and teacher alike 
in careful preparation for each step of the process. 


The writer makes no claim to originality in Suggesting that the 
supervisor draw the teacher into the process of lesson Evaluation, as 
well as into other supervisory procedures, as much as Possible. The 
need for greater participation in the solution of Problems in super- 
vision and administration has long been advocated by writers of text- 
books in these fields. An element which needs emphasis, however, 
and one which is basic in a truly cooperative plan of lesson evalua- 
tion is an attitude on the part of both the teacher and the supervisor 
which will insure a sharing of responsibil 


ity for planning as well as 
analyzing the lesson which is observed. If the evaluation of the les- 
son is to be a fair and ob 


jective one, and if the supervisor is to z 
tain his professional reputation with the very teachers uen 
claims to serve, he will insist that the teacher be a partner hs in 
whole process, including the formulation of suggestions for teacher 
Provement of her techniques. It is essential, too, that - e mem- 
recognize her responsibilities as an active rather than a passiv ervisor 
ber of this partnership, that in her conferences with the e than 
she concentrate upon the improvement of her teaching "advice an 
merely defend her Procedures, and that she welcome the visible line 
assistance of the Supervisor toward these ends as Ae oi 5 
officer and colleague rather than a critic and superior at 
subject matter and teaching method. 


GC 9G) 
, hug? 
OPPORTUNITY fed aa HE 
| remembered once asking my uncle why he carrie f 
bag of golf Clubs, “You 


‘ the 
is ll learn,” he replied, “that aa punir) 
i bilities than you can ever use. gC 


. wn 
uwy, Werks, “Back-Yard Fishing, To 
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stile to provide an overview of the guidance p 


Guidance Services in Academic 
High Schools* 


H. HINGSBURG 
eel J. Tilden High School 


The high school guidance program is built on th 


w the elementary and junior high schools. It is the Purpose of this 
y 


ractices and policies 
inthe academic high schools. 


The organization of the guidance pro 


shool varies, but in practically all our 
with the same teacher- 


gram in the academic high 
schools, the student remains 
counselor throughout his high school course. 
Therefore, there is someone to whom a student is known and to 
whom he can turn whenever he needs assistance. We agree with 
Dr. Bristow that “Knowing the pupils is the first responsibility of 
lhe school.” It is the policy to have each teacher-counselor responsi- 
ble for all Phases of guidance for those under his counsel. This in- 


cludes educational, vocational and personal guidance. The case load 
and periods devoted to 


ican guidance vary in the different schools. We 
ie that with a lighter case load, we could render more effective 
Svice to our 


udents because we would know them even better 


st 
now, 


ud Varied odern high schools have become so large, so complex 
Ofer iS it is th 
er 1 


assist © Practice of the high school guidance personnel to 
tion of ae to the feeding schools of the district. At the invita- 
wT 3th yea, Schools, High School counselors address groups of or 
Mletviewe Pup ils and their Parents and may arrange for individua 
lar offers MeOtaphed material and guide books about the curri- 
ent p rites and, j “ee 


> 1N some instances, films on school activities are 
» that te Cools, Ene high schools plan tours for 8th year pop 
a mane Pisa high schools in action. Invitations to Lage 
= exten as Concerts, school plays and fashion shows a = 
Mh, of the j , roup meetings of principals and ee p 
rei! 8 that wttist schools, and Be, igh eels ay ie 
ngs 8S Offer ` May get to know each other personally. 


’ an ra) 
r : 


: : ‘cular offer- 
Ortunity to discuss changes in curricula 
ee SSlon 


` jects 
On and the results of special research pro] 
common problems. 
at ; 
"d of Bane City-Wide Guidance Conference at the Hall 


"on, May 4, 1949, 


k det: 
Of the R erag 
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The counselor makes a study of elementary and 
records and notes on his guidance card any backg 
about the students under his counsel. It may be 
municate with the former schools for special guid 
material forms the foundation of the complete pi 
vidual student. To this is added all pertinent i 
to his development, such as recordings of interviews, Personality 
ratings, specific interests, vocational plans, special test results, etc, I 
need hardly say that this forms a very adequate guidance record for 
each of our students in the academic high schools. 

When the pupil enters high school every means is used to help 
him adjust to his new environment. At the first general meeting, 
pupils are introduced to the principal and members of the faculty in 
charge of certain activities, and student | 


eaders who explain school 
policies, school opportunities and group activities. Films of school 
activities may be shown. Stu 


dent leaders in some instances conduct 
pupils on a tour of the building. Parents may also be invited to 
attend this introductory meeting so that they may become acquainted 
with the school and with the Parent-Teachers Association. It may 
be noted at this point that the P.T.A. and the guidance staff work 
closely together on projects which concern our boys and girls. 


COOPERATIO 


; May, 1949) 
junior high Schoo} 
round information 
necessa Com. 
ance re Orts, This 
cture of each indi. 
nformation relatin 


N. Orientation is a cooperative enterprise. ai 
selors meet with the students assigned to them in assembly Di 
official classes, or for individual conferences to help them beiak t 
gap between the elementary and junior high schools Bae wi rams; 
high schools, There are many formally planned orientation i wie 
among others are: homeroom programs, special library ‘ton may 
unit in Civics and a weekly period in English classes. Orienta 


be Part of a core Curriculum or a specially planned one- 
in Orientation, 
ince most hi 


eeds 
for each school to organize its curriculum to meet the n° roduc”? 


014 in 
Students within the district. New courses are often 


pee. 
through the recommendation of the counselors. There hich 


ives t 
cours . . electiv' tha 
= 7. for the slow, the average, and the gifted; pe ase 

ifferent interests and abi 


e su 
lities and groupings °° There’, 
= ir ri college, special schools, business and eal and a 
also electives which will help the student in social 87°. peve 


. na : 
Justment such as courses in Human Relations, Perso 
32 


` e à it becomes nec the 
gh schools have district lines, i 


NCE : 
çuIDA d Social Forms. Dr. Ernst was instrumental į 
ment an 


n introducing 
city high schools for. Discussion Leade 


’ rs, 
, course 1 all 


PREHENSIVE GUIDANCE NEEDED. With the enor- 
coM bers of students who come to the district 
ohh varied intellectual capacities and emotiona 
p varied vocational destinations from the simplest 
to the highest intellectual pursuits, the need for a 
guidance program becomes obvious. This is the responsibility of 
everyone in the faculty as well as the guidance counselor. There 
must be cooperation in the dissemination of guidance information, 
but most important of all the student must learn to make wise 
choices of electives which are commensurate with his ability and 


which prepare him for his vocation or future. He must learn self- 
direction so that he will want to 


academic high 
| patterns, and 
unskilled task 


develop his potentialities to the 
fullest extent, | 
UIDANCE EXPERIENCES, We recognize the great need today 
Providing our boys and girls with as much information and with as 
y experiences 


and abilities d aS possible so that they may discover their interests 
t end, the F ultimately find their place in the community. To 
of stud l c bs Schools have included many electives in the course 
“Ccupational “ae Conferences and career nights are planned, 
NS are included a pt up to date in the library, units on voca- 
. PPortun; in English classes or in specially designed courses 


“Pecial wes offered for individual interviews with counselors 
lsts IN the eld 


a th bading example of enriching pupils’ experience is p 
su tion, Whig temic high schools offer the cooperative plan 7 
Vise Work O USiSts of the combination of school training an 
“Xperience as part of the secondary school curri 
i's Pini service Provides part-time and pi g 
ep] education and life are properly interwoven 
ized cente . 


er aa ie Of articulation between us and other nr 
Program wherein the Superintendent i aml 
©for gf Unior high schools provide syne ann 
“Unity ¢. Udents interested in teaching. They 

o Observe and partake in teaching situations. 
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HIGH POIN 
a ae ee ee 


INFORMATION ABOUT COLLEGE. Th 
demic course students apply for admission to 
for the dissemination of college informatio 
throughout academic high schools. The proc 
| College nights, in which representatives of colleg 

After-school conferences. 

Forums, 

Visits to college campuses. 


ATS [May, 194) 
e majori 


Ot oy 
college, The mae 
a 38 fairly unig 
edures include: 
es take part, 


All types of college literature are made available to Students in the 
guidance offices, library or in a special college browsing room. The 
High School Handbook provides the st 


udents with important in- 
formation on college requirements and scholarships, 


TESTING PROGRAM. As is th 
vice, the testing program varies wi 
the facilities available. This is one i 
velopment. In light of existing conditions, it seems unlikely that the 
individual high school will be able to provide adequate tests to meet 
the needs of the pupils. Our suggestion is that some central bureau 
in the Board of Education undertake to supply this service for all 


e case of the total guidance ser- 
th the needs of the schools and 
area, however, which needs de- 


schools, 


PERSONALITY. Teacher- 
lems of personality developm 
tors in the development of 


counselors are concerned wii per 
ent. They recognize that unpor sheri- 
personality stem not only oe onships 
tance but from the social environment—from human a 
and contacts, Therefore, every effort is made to sar 
n group activities, hence the wide variety of clubs, athletics, 
lies and special events that are found in all schools. 4 
It is our belief that our trained teacher-counselors are 1 


: wl 
ic posit; tions * 
SIC position to observe students in their day to day roa obse! 
others, both in th 


: om SU an 
i e class room and in group work. oe of hum 
vation, they are able to acquire a real understan 
ehavior, 


tudents 
assem 


strate 


that spe 
ROLE OF SPECIALISTS. We recognize, howe i worker 
cialists, Psychologists, Psychiatrists, and psychiatric ai Th ool 
ve an important Tole to Play in any guidance prog" i _ sch 
Supplement the work of the teacher-counselor in OU ` ? ees 
“Specially in such an area as psychological testing, 4" 
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ar diagnosis and therapy for emotionally 
rovi ne ore, specialists help teachers to un 
dais. Ere wish we had more clinical facilities foc 
pupils. i" bn The Bureau of Child Guidance which 
justed a meet all our needs and this is also true 
is unable i present seven academic high schools ha 
en child guidance units and three academic h 
= veeasional help of this nature. We carnestly h 
long additional personnel in the Bureau of Child G 
able it to expand its services. 


disturbed stu- 
derstand such 
riously malad- 
is understaffed 
of most social 
ve regular ser- 
igh schools re- 
ope that before 
uidance will en- 


tial in P 


FOLLOW-UP. No guidance program is complete, it seems to me, 
without some follow-up. We need to evaluate our work to learn 
whether we have been successful and where we need to change our 
emphasis. Some schools make a practice of following-up recent grad- 
tates and drop-outs through questionnaires. Others have an active 


alumni association which plans alumni reunions and an Alumni 
Paper, High S 


chools send to elementary and junior high schools 

"Ports on the Success of their graduates as colleges, in turn, send 
“Ports on individual Students to the high schools. | 
= iy „Research work is also an essential part of the we 
hool, admissi here have been studies on the holding pa Aa 
Medical co e Ons Practices of colleges, language requirements r 
lation è SSS, Success of transfers from vocational schools, a 
ete, More entary arithmetic grades, and standard test r e 
Hi Schools fis hi needed for additional studies of this kind. In à 
Sarge Of pe, EUidance Program is coordinated by the person ım 
othe ntin, “Tsonnel work. The coordinator has an preys 
wa ini suidance Process and he synthesizes the work of teach- 
"dinate Strators Suidanc € personnel. In other words, the co- 
hoo] i IS a resource - l d students in the 

nd Person to whom teachers an st alt 
nity outside the school can turn wi HA ete 
te i ' cellent ~~ valuable services need lo n With a 
en time allo Patterns have been set in many 
hep y tend 


t 
š ege, o re sure tha 
Vance and with added facilities we a and 


. © Com 


girls, 

Our a become a ite effective service to our boys = dedicated 

: democrat; Wholesome, understanding pasonin general 
S c ay of life and to the furtherance of 
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UNESCO—Report of the Seco 
National U. S. Conference nd 


RENEE J. FULTON 
Forest Hills High School 


“I hold the unconquerable belief that Science an 
over Ignorance and War, that Nations will c 
destroy but to construct and that the 
accomplish the most for humanity.” 


d Peace will triumph, 
ome together Not to 
future belongs. to those who 


| —Louis P ASteur 
The UNESCO idea—not to destroy 


strated at the second nation-wide 
National Commission in Cleveland 


but to construct— was demon- 
conference of the United States 
from March 31 to April 2. - Con- 
, Schools and communities 


UNESCO’S OBJECTIVES. UNESCO—the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organization—seeks. peace and se- 
curity through’ international understanding. It is founded on the 
belief expressed in the preamble of its Constitution which reads: 
“Since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men 
ihai the defenses of peace must be constructed.” That preamble aen 
Points out that “ignorance of each other’s ways and lives has i ee 
a common cause throughout the history of mankind .. . of that s 


ich 
P w and mistrust between the peoples of the world through whi 
their differences h 


33 O 15 7 
tool ave all too often broken into war. UNESC worl 
bon » a Means to a Single end, that of establishing a permanen 

ce, 


s on 4 
i UNESCO has been concentrating its efforts and ne -ai 
imited number Of activities which may be summarized as 
suction: man helping man to recover from the war 
i cma man Speaking to man 
Gitta intent helping man grow in knowledge 
nd eee? man sharing with man the best things 
Nate and Social Relati 
oon Sciences; man helping man to know nature and con e 
onment te j of 
resent all Parts of its Program UNESCO seeks ar speci 
e idea of a world society by promoting collaboratio 
36. 


he has 


i er, vit 
ons: man helping man to live toge rol his @ 





YNESCO— | 
between governments and between Peoples and between edu- 
tasks ientists, scholars, creative artists, experts in radio, films 
calors, 7 ess and all workers in related fields. l 
r ied in December, 1946, and thereafter 
aa Nations as one of its specialized agen 
international organization. The First Gen 
UNESCO was held in Paris in 1946, the secon 
in Mexico City, the third in November, 1948 
quarters are located at UNESCO House, 19 
(lée) France. At present UNESCO has 42 
ing Hungary and Iran, the latest to become 


tine and Iraq have accepted UN ESCO’s Const 
deposited the instruments of ratification. 


recognized by the 
cies, UNESCO is 
eral Conference of 
d in November, 1947 
at Beirut. The head- 
Avenue Kléber, Paris 
member states, includ- 
full members, Argen- 
itution but have not yet 


UNESCO IN THE U. S. 
vides for national cooperati 

ese bodies or national 
sovernments, The United 


A. The constitution of UNESCO pro- 
ng bodies to be associated with its work. 
commissions are established by member 
of 100 dot States National Commission is composed 
istinguished men and women appointed by the Secretary of 
ins Among them are Scientists, educat mists, editors, in- 
dustrialists and ss a SANCALOTS, sy aah ah , 
President g Sovernment officials, Mr. Milton S. Eise an 
cienceg wa ansas State College of Agriculture and Applie 
ston, Th S elected to Serve as the first chairman of the Commis- 
Mr 7€ New York City Board of Education is represented by 
» Who has been an active participant in the de- 
Session of i N E U. 7 National Commission since before the First 
, A8SDonsipa., era Conference in Paris. 
: Callty for leadership in this country rests with the Nor 
tiong. : ee eg for UNESCO which has three definite func 
y ting to T the Overnment of the United States on —_ 
Niteq Sta NES > it Similarly advises delegations from 
ang Meetin nce of UNESCO; 
8S of the General Confere ations ins 
n agency liaison with American organiza 
* Work of UNESCO, 
CL f aiai 
e iai 
ALY th Con AND CONFERENCE. In its = Soe 
"tenth. attende “Sion has called together two a + Cleveland 
"ay 3 Went the © Second National Conference UNESCO's pro- 
d to lea re to seek further information on CO's objectives. 
" how they might promote UNES 
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HIGH POINTS 
the close of the three-day conference 
a pens for stimulating further activity in the United States 
aimed at advancing the idea that the spread of Knowledge and under. 
standing among the peoples of the world is vital to lasting Peace, 
Delegates to the Conference noted that the Sessions were designed 
to fill three basic needs: inspiration, information and implementation 
The plenary meetings, devoted to discussion of the work of the UN 
and UNESCO were the most exciting. Major addresses were de- 
livered by Jaime Torres Bodet, Director General of UNESCO, and 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, U. S, Representative on the Human 
Rights Commission of the United Nations. Bringing the evening 
session to a dramatic close was the premiere o 


f the “Freedom Sym- 
phony” by the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra under the baton of 


School of Music and 





[May, 1949) 
armed with ne 


swami Mudaliar, Prime Minister of the State of Mysore, India; 
Sir John Maud, Perm 


anent Secretary of the British Ministry of 
Education and a member of the Executive Board of UNESCO; 
George V, Allen, Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs; 
Dean Rusk, Assistant Secretary of State for United Nations Affair : 
Henri Laugier, Assistant Secretary General for Social Affairs, 
United Nations ; and 


W. Russell Burwell, President, Cleveland Coun- 
cil on World Affairs 


i, 

Plenary meetings were presided over by . 

isenhower, who also made the Opening address. a T People” 
Presented as “UNESCO's Challenge to the American erate 

were six important areas within which communities can coop 

on UNESCO obj 


wal. 
. i e topic 

; €ctives. The areas, each of which was th 

a section meeting, 


ights, 
included the global implications of Hamat og 
of Persons, educational a! civiliza- 
osition of the UN, advancement of wor rid com 
and education for the WO 


the interchange 
UN ESCO, the p 
tion through arts and sciences, 
munity, 

Fourtee 


. ~ fol 
.aination, 
i ience participà 
lowed the 88, calling for audien 


n group meetin og dele ates 
Section meetings, At these smaller Seen g” ee 
exchanged Ideas as to how American community “channe at 


changed ideas ay hich ! eas the 
3 nization, institutions and mass media np ee i 
conveyed to People—may 


ding °., 
Tob] be used to create understan dife 
p i ao that were Posed in the six section meetings: ‘call civic. 
nt facets o community life as the press and radio, $ 
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yNESCO organizations, libraries, church Organizations, ‘adult 
Ibor and ary ‘ese were examined. Examples were cited and 
education an s were given of what has been done to put community 
demonstrations W on UNESCO objectives; proposals and sugges- 
pa de as to how these efforts might be extended. 

tions W 


Delegates were grateful for the opportunity to see how the Cleve- 
€ 


d community has organized to carry out UNESCO's aims. 
i panes were made also for them to view Special exhibits and 
ey projects carried out in other communities. Educators in 
particular took advantage of the schedule of visits to the schools of 
greater Cleveland—public, parochial and private—where they saw 
at first-hand how the schools contribute to Promoting the UNESCO 


idea by making a coordinated attack on the problem of international 
understanding, 


THE CHALLENGE. Speaking before the Final Plenary Session 
of the Conference Howard E. Wilson of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace discussed the question “What.Do We Take 
Home?” He said in part: } 

The first thing each of us takes home is this memory, this 
strengthening of our courage and hope and determination. We 
i ve ter than we knew before that UNESCO is not just an or- 
i ai tis a movement, a democratic surge of strength, f a 
aspect, ir SAP rooted. It strikes such powerful chords in _ 
said “Ur nature that it cannot fail. What we have learnea a 
Ore aa One here mak ssible by increasing the 
at t movin eS peace more po 

öc J toward that goal. 


hse o á CONViCition we carry from this Conference i “a 
regs huma, fact that UNESCO is a partnership. UNESCO, 
rants at uye ment, in 


cludes what is done by international CW 

Ouse in Paris and what is done 3 des also 
wn and other countries, but I pi 
în his own sphere and in hs easton General 
in pet nions CE and human welfare. As the Direc cher says 
his lassen ‘he UN ESCO movement includes what as a citizen 


n our o 
i 0 
: behajp f us does 


| at his con- 
: Pra "%, what a minister preaches and pes neighbor- 
Whi înc] a, What one neighbor does and says onire to the 
Mate end “s these to the degree that they cot 
wh: 


ich UNESCO was established. 39 
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HIGH POINTS [ 
POSTSCRIPT FOR NEW YORK CITY. Cleveland is one af 
the great cosmopolitan cities of our nation. Among American Cities 
Cleveland is remarkable for the manner in which it Organized 
itself to promote international understanding. The Cleveland Coun. 
cil on World Affairs, now in its twenty-fifth year, has done an out. 
standing job of educating the citizens of this great city to 


an aware. 
ness of the problems which, unsolved, must lead to the ultimate hor: 
rors of atomic warfare, 


May, 1949) 


represents a cross-section of C 
assembly program was presented 
icas.” After the Program, visitors 


leveland’s nationality groups. An 
entitled “Teamwork of the Amer- 


? 
rs about several aspects of the school’s program. 


My guide was a young senior who had played the part of the “Spirit 
of UNESCO” in the assembly pageant. As she walked with me 
through the cor ling that she might be one of my 


l ridors I kept fee irl 
own girls—the President of the Home Economics Club, or the g 


leader of Arista or the secretary of the G.O. She led me to > 
office of the teacher in charge of curriculum development. He spo I 
the same language as the teachers I know; he voiced the mele 
have heard before. He might have been a teacher of science or soci jf 
Studies or English, He might have been a department chairman col- 
New York City school. He might have been any one of my 
leagues in this Sreat metropolis, He might have been you. 
r 
MOU AND UNESCO, ‘The “U” in UNESCO stands fo 
UNITED” The “U” in UNESCO means “YOU.” If you i i 
to acquire facts, to Strengthen your faith, to vitalize your epee in 
you want to become articulate about UNESCO and pari? 4 
t great global effo 
now, 


then 2 
Tt to bring men and minds together, 


Write to the U, 
Vashington 25, D. CÇ. and ask for the following free p” 
h O and You: ix-Point Program. 
“Tes of Four Folders - 


State, 
| p of Stale 
S. National Commission, Departmen plication" 
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RR Se e ae 


Leaders Speak =a, 
eee from Leaders on UNESCO’s Aims 
0 
aem and Answers . 
cussion Groups 


Place your subscription order with the Columbia 
international Documents Service, New York 27. 
{$1.00 per year for The UNESCO Courier, a 
mate at UNESCO House in Paris. 


C NOC) 


THE OMNISCIENT SCHOOLBOY 
Every schoolboy knows 
erican continent 2 
tening contrasts o 
—"On the Scientific 


Nor 


some frigh f scenery. 


aO 
Wh BEHAVIOR 
for Matter the editor of a Nevada newspaper was hard up one me 
Aes Te, vith Which to fill his columns, he had his compositor 
ter th 


vor ent. 
e andments, and ran them without editorial ats 
“Tiption. hed Was Published he received a letter: “Cancel my 
oure Setting too personal.” 


Christian Friends Bulletin. 
IC NOC) 


vha, tere = FREEDOM , 
t he likes two freedoms—the false, where a man he ought. 
' the "ue, where a man is free to do what f Mind 


rence l 
—CuHas. Kinaseey, Seen 


s free to do 


. . for Radio Programs, Forums and Dis- 


University Press, 
N. Y. at the fire 
monthly publication 


that a stone-age traveler exploring the 
5,000 years ago would have encountered 


Front,” New York Star, December 12, 1948 
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Audio-Visual Materials of Instruct 


ESTHER L. BERG* 
DINA M. BLEICH** 


INTRODUCTION. Each year since 1902 the 
for the Study of Education has published a yearbo 
of educational research. Because of the rapid in 
duction and use of audio-visual materials for ed 
since the close of the last war, the current yearbo 
ite apparent need for a yearbook in this fie 
the Board of Directors of the Society as far ba 
After a series of meetings and deliberations, 
yearbook devoted to the subject might well p 
ance for teachers and supervisory officers. 


At the convention of the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators of the NEA held j 


n Philadelphia recently, the National 

Society for the Study of Education met and Presented its Forty- 
eighth Yearbook, Part I, entitled Audio-visual Materials of Instruc- 
tion. Ruth Strang of Teachers College presided at that ere 
The Yearbook was introduced by Dr. Stephen M. Corey ier 
man of the Committee. He described the procedure used in met 
the book, the Objectives set up by the committee, and the Pak for 
contributed to the volume. The implications of the Yearbo audio- 
the improvement of instruction were then discussed pi a trator. 
visual coordinator, a classroom teacher and a school administra’? 


: ° 1 task in 
Each of them found in the book a contribution to his specia 
the educational System, 


ing, In order 
It was a Privilege to have been present at the meeting 
that the teachers of N 


f the value 
of the yearbook, we 


lon 


National Society 
Ok on some Aspect 
Crease in the pro- 
ucational purposes 
ok is devoted to this 


ld was discussed by 
ck as February, 1944, 
it was agreed that a 
rovide effective guid- 


ew York City may become aware © 
are presenting this resume. nes M. 
CONTRIBUTORS, The committee was headed by Dr. in int 
orey, Professor of Education at the Horace Mant a i 
of School Experimentation at Teachers College, New Pi W 
the other contributors is a person who has long been 1 de. ‘ 
the field of audio-visual aids in a practical way. pram uai 
Brooker—Chief, Visual Aids to Education, U.S. ge : urea” 

— who starts the book, to Walter A. Wittich Directo" 

—— 


'J unior High School 188, Manhattan. 
Junior High School 12 


0, Manhattan. 
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pio-VISUAL INSTRUCTION 
AULI™ 


tion, University of Wisconsin—who cl 
Visual el is identified with a university or 
the ee emetconl materials of a city or stat 
‘a h of the sixteen contributors has presen 
eer th which he has had practical experien 
us F dygook” in any of the thirteen chapters, 
p tis introduction to the yearbook, Dr, Corey states the Problem 
Fy his committee had to meet: “Audio-visual instructional mate- 
rials are difficult to define precisely. Too, the large group of men 
and women who have a specific interest in these ‘materials defy 
classification in the well-established “fields” of educational Specializa- 
tion. Some are administrators; some are Supervisors; some are psy- 
chologists; some are creative producers of materials. All of these 
Persons have in common, however, 


leaching aids that are not exclusively verbal. The production, admin- 
istration, and uti 


lization of audio-visual instructional materials in- 


volve "o new administrative or psychological principles. The con- 
bution the present 


in authors have made is to elaborate the impli- 
ration for such teaching aids of theories and principles that have 
en developed in the study of other phases of the educational pro- 
gram,” 

is vit at the diversity of background of the contributors, re 
to “bear” Which binds the chapters together. The book was te 
t Dra fon clusters of Practical problems” and to answer questi 


share j a iers might ask. Each of the contributors has done his 
in "sWering th 


oses it, each of 
is head of the 
e in the United 
ted an aspect of 
ce. There is no 


ose questions. 
COM 
, Roya NICATION IN THE MODERN WORLD. on 
days o Brooker Poses the questions which teachers mus to teach 
with the “n the teacher teach as much as he is supp er odern 
"edia 5 Methods e ts using? Can he compete with the yr 
ion have p munication? Do not members of the aa ont 
; de, “ihe responsibility for keeping up-to-date m ei do 
Meirg e Obments which relate to their profession as 

ducation 
me 1929 and 1949 are very — i ihe same, 
New : factor © schools for these two worlds cann 


t of 
i he amoun 
l nake the teacher’s task formidable. T 


ing the 
ted during 
e technological knowledge accumula rn with the 
S1 


Í conce 
S Startling; the scope of our 43 
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HIGH POINTS | May, 
world has increased; the personality of the student has beco 
important in education as the improvement of his mind. What 
teacher believes he has the time, the tools, or the skill to teach well 
all that he is supposed to teach? . 

The problem of the teacher today is twofold. He must acquire 
more knowledge in order to continue to be a good teacher and a 
good citizen, and he must constantly teach more subject Matter to 
give his students an adequate education for a modern world. How 
can he do this? Why not use the new media of cCommunication—the 
film, radio and television ? : 


1949) 
me as 


THE SCOPE OF THE YEARBOOK. Chapter I provides the 


frame of reference for the consideration of the educational values 
of audio-visual materials. Each of the following chapters presents 
Some phase of the audio-visual field which is a challenge to the 
teacher and the administrator 


The titles are so revealing that a 
listing of them may serve to acquaint the reader with the content. 
Chapter I, Communication in the Modern World r 
IT. School Use of Audio-visual Instructional Materials. , 
II. Obstacles to the Use of Audio-visual Materials 
IV. The Teacherg Decisions Ee aiei TAANE 
V. Preservice Teacher Education for Use of Audio-visua 
tional Materials cua) Instruc- 
VI. In-Service Teacher Education for Use of Audio-visua 
tional Materials stems 
Ti The Program of Audio-visual Education in City ete" 
VIII. The Program of Audio-visual Education in Rural = 
IX. State p 


_ Tograms of Audio-visual Education 
iples of Administering Audio-visual Program 
” Suggested Answ 


SR, Audio- 
; ers to Some Pertinent Questions 1m 
visual Field 
I. Research on Audio-visual Materials 
I. So the Children May Learn 
The first four 


for a considera 
and school a 


;entation 
f the yearbook provide 3 chers 
Practical problems with wi! 


iS 
: audio 
re confronted in the use of 


J 
haptet 
; Chapter I provides the frame of reference. si g 
bs introduces the kinds of materials that are to be en 
= sequent chapters and describes the present status A mot f° 
on in schools. n Chapter III the major obstacles to 2 s of re 
`Pread use of a Variety of teaching aids and possible p- j 
coming them are expl : 


neral P 
ained. Chapter IV deals with the 8° 
44 


chapters o 
tion of the 
inistrators a 


tili22 
ut! m 


pjo-VISUAL INSTRUCTION 
AUDI® 


d by teachers in all sorts of instructional Situations. In the 
lems ee specific attention is given to the relationship between the 
ee teachers reach when facing these instructi 

decis10 


onal problems 
ind their ideas about instructional materials. | 

Chapters V and VI describe the Present Status of Preservice and 
inservice education with respect to audio-visual Instructional ma- 
terials and suggest needed developments, The next four chapters 
describe what is being done and what should be done in audio-visual 
materials programs involving geographic and Political units of Vari- 
ous types. They explain the responsibility of the administrator in 
any type of instructional materials program. 

In Chapter XI, the authors have attempted to identify the ques- 
tions that are asked most f requently about audio-visual materials 
and programs, and they have indicated what they believe to be 
reasonable answers. These answers are based upon research data 
when available ; otherwise, they represent the best judgment of ex- 
Se Practitioners, Chapter XII, on research, is a summary 
0t the major investigations involving audio-visual instructional 


mat — = *4°0 ° e . 
wa Production, utilization and administration. The 
apter summarizes the essential contribu 


tions of the yearbook. 


eir 


IMp | 
Meta TIONS FOR OUR SCHOOLS. The chapter on Re- 
Audiovicney >, Studies that h 


ual inst ave been made on the effectiveness of 
s ns = 
Materials eqn ,  Uctional mat 


; erials. The day is now past when these 
aPter th ` dismissed li 


a ghtly as “fads and frills.” In her 
On in bes -=i “Research în the field of ee 
în te 3 S that realistic, objective materials have ga r 
burbose and that their effectiveness depends on the cla re 
i, ° Childy, or which they are used, the age of the a i 
E Materia], » the tybe of material being studied, the characte ; 
nd th influe > the methods of projection or use, place of = 
tecaj We po ce of the teacher who uses the materials. ae e 
m king å ried in informational learning, aA An 
hay Wation an nd reasoning, activity, interest, sane results 
“my dicateg à r isoha growth and expression; and Lon ky” 
Hi oF mi “saving, both in preparation of 

i mum essentials,” 


' udio- 
fh Justification for belief in the nae Vil 
» the City school system described in nap 
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: ing i he classroom outside ex 
aterials bring into t ols 
1. i to the development of the child’s powers 
scifbeswn to his acquisition of new understanding, 
J 
ink for himself. 
2 Sim ae that all experiences are not equally educative; visual 
materials should be selected which develop the child S thinking, arouse 
curiosity, stimulate initiative, create constructive desires and purposes, 
and add to his personal knowledge. l 
3. A great variety of materials is necessary if a student i 
2 training and practice in the examination of many facts 
is own opinions. , oa 
4 ooh earning with visual aids depends upon the availability of the 
: materials at the time a student is interested in the sub 
i iti i tion. 
urpose for seeking additional informa a 
Tn the utilization of any visual aid, the child must be taught to “think 
upon what he sees.” Only by trained, thoughtful observation can the 


student bridge the gap between the intangible idea and the specific 
concept. 


Periences Which 
of observat; 


On an 
and to his : 


ability 


S to receive 
o underwrite 


ject and has a 


qn 


Inasmuch as teachers who use audio-visual aids generally base 
their practices on the underlying philosophy expressed in these ee 
ciples, it may be interesting and helpful to evaluate those > ae 
with the check list by Amo DeBernardis in Chapter VI. La 
operative evaluation by teacher and supervisor may help e int 
the attention on the places where improvement is needed and p 
out features which have been successful. 


The following list could well 


. ro- 
serve as a guide for evaluating P 
grams of in- 


service education for audio-visual aids: 


. udio- 
zines on 2 
l. Do teachers have access to professional books and maga 
visual aids? 


. è z ? 
2. Are audio-visual materials readily accessible to teachers 
3. Are teache 


š jals in 
TS encouraged to use a variety of material 
tion? 


of audio” 
4. Does the Principal provide effective leadership in the us© ms 
visual materials? “movie aor dio- 
- Do pupils look upon the use of motion pictures as a oy aul 
Do teachers know how to operate the more common 
Visual equipment? ab. 


4 . 1 mater ip’ 
Do teachers know the main sources of audio-visu® || gnd ed 
o teach 


io-visual aids 
TS Participate in the selection of audio-vi 
ment? 


eac soy regarding 
a Do teachers participate in the formulation of policy 

visual aids? 
10. 


p anti 
Is the administ 
Visual aids? 


their instru" 


po N 


0 
‘ttutac for use 
ration providing adequate facilities 
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ave audio-visual materials integrated into the instructional Process? 
11. dive teachers encouraged to make inter- and intra-school visits? 
12. Are teachers kept informed of developments in the audio-visual field? 
13. Are material resource-centers being maintained in each school? 
-i Is proper leadership being provided (director, co-ordinator) ? 
16, Is there an exchange of ideas, Practices, and techniques among the 
teachers? Is this encouraged? 
17, Are facilities provided for preparation of 
made slides, and other materials? 
18. Do teachers know what safety practices should be observed in handling 
equipment ? 
19, Do teachers recognize the values 
audio-visual aids? 
If space permitted, it would 
chapter of the yearbook. The 
reader wil 


yearbook in entirety. It is publish 
Study of Education, 5835 Kimba 


CONCLUSION. Those o 
Visual mate 


rials of instruction devel 
Served €xplorati 


ft to do on long before 1 


flat Pictures, Stencils, hand- 


and limitations of different types of 


l be well rewarded if he reads the 
ed by the National Society for the 
rk Avenue, Chicago, 37, Illinois. 


op feel that this is an area which 
949. That the Society finally saw 
Media ms gladdens the hearts of all who believe that, since the mass 
Y must ap Unication are part of our daily life outside of school, 
Within lta necessity become an integral part of our daily life 
e ; i i 
he haq ich mt is looking for a handbook on how to run a machine, 
: Present loo elsewhere. But if he wants a fine over-view of 
<chools 0 status of audio-visual materials of instruction in = 
“Se Materials re i e wants the answer to the relationship H 
ch 0 em, a curriculum, and if he wants specific data bs i 
mt force Sa elief in these materials of pets Stes 
l Creati ° ? 
the u © book fax ating worthwhile patterns o 


is of 
“Ww look” : m. Here at last is a penetrating analysts 
; education, 


CNO 
A 


Onferen CONFERENCE aiioe 
nce js a discussion whose object is to defer & d 


i , Boston 
Tlzons, syndicated by Cambridge Assocs 
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The Antiquarian’s Corner 
BOOKS FOR THE MILLIONS | 

“Comics, radio, movies, and television—these are a bart o = 
children’s world today. They are among the ways by which, word 
and ideas, our culture and our thinking, are being passed along t 
our children. Yet many view these new developments with misgiy. 
ings, and yearn for the good old days when a child could sit down 
with a book without being distracted by the voice of the radio and 
the ever-present lure of a comics magazine, 

“This wish might astonish parents o 
ago who looked upon books themselves 
daydreaming. When the invention of pr 
to everyone, pleasure reading was firs 
-.. Today, we not only accept books, 
that our children read them... .?* 


f not so MANY generations 
as breeders of idleness and 
inting made books available 
t forbidden, then restricted, 
we hope and sometimes insist 


A Wealth of Books Soap tev 
ful books are readily available to the young 
d books present a wealth of classics as well 
teries. For the very young, there are beauti- 
rated books of all kinds on all subjects. ite 
marvels at the quality of the science boo 


And so many wonder 
today. The paper-covere 
as of westerns and mys 
fully printed and illust 

tiquarian constantly 
for young readers, 


; ions of 
Yet, in the “good old days” when there were no pa 
radio, television, or comics, books were not easy to get. nM 
a publication of the last century, the Antiquarian found a pat 
entitled, “A Poor Student’s Literary Expenditure.”** _ 
This student co 


mplained that for a low price he could p 
only nursery tales 


ion, When 
and reprints or digests of popular re a high 
e could spend more he could find only number-boors 
Price.*** 
——., ic Affairs 
* Comics, Radio, Movies . ++ and Children. By Josette Frank; am the 
Pamphlet Number 148 -o published bY“ 
umber 205, June 13, 1835 issue of The Penny Magazine, pu reprinted 
Society for the Diff 


usion of seful owledge, London, an of A + aa tiO0s 
New York. The Antiquarian meea to Mrs. Sophie peg, publicata 
Lincoln High School, Brooklyn, who very kindly lent m the for? 
and patiently waited While the Antiquarian drank his fill fr 
Pn of antiquarian lore, 
* Number-books Were book 
Ps works of Di 
o 


th. 
mon” 
| . Pan sold ever) ceria! 
S published in parts which w eare 
ns and Thackeray originally iol 
'M—a few years after the Student registered his comp 
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yg ANTIQUARIAN'S CORNER 
i 


Tie ee 


Execrable Quality 
«Pooks thus published in numbers formed the only works which 
cise emed to have been accessible to the humbler classes of the 
con be nity With a few exceptions, such as Robinson Crusoe and the 
edits Pr ogress, the quality of these works everyone knows to 
; i been execrable; they were half a cehiury behind the knowledge 
of their day; and they contained so few subjects of general litera- 


iure or science that as storehouses of facts of any kind ‘they were 
most insuficient.” 


Reaching the Popular Mind 

To remedy this condition, The Penny M agazine was founded in 
1831 by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. The 
object of this publication was to spread a mass of information among 
the great body of the English-speaking world, especially among the 
workers and among the “young . . . who having earned their daily 
bread look to reading as 


a relaxation . . . who are anxious to store 
their mind with facts but at the least expense of study and research.” 
he enny Magazine Professedly aimed to reach “the popular 
Bins It contained a “body of information which was never before 
sc the great body 
nt 


of the people.” However, it made no conces- 
Saabs ir many editors and many moving picture magnates today 
Peny © be the quality of fie po 


— pular mind. The language of The 
detailed "Jazine is lit the style is learned ; the information is 
Probably p _ ten Pedantic. Nevertheless the magazine was popular, 
“ause Of the dearth of good books, and flourished. 
Pages ç; red eve aturday, always in the same pier 
eleven), double columns, with wood-cuts an 


erary ; 


Lookin Diversity of i , 
Y of Information ti- 
arian biis € issues of the years 1836 and 1837, aren 
sin ed he a mass of miscellaneous knowledge. The n diver- 
2 Of the ae Tange of the National Geographic with the meri 
pi of any in most modern magazines and with the 

boy ample Bazine you care to mention. 


Rail th 


rticulars 
© con ber 242, January 9, 1936, gave vain anid 
Way. Struction Greenwich V! š 
O The . Of the London and sted with the article 
Ue, : Varnish Aquarian was especially delighte 5 t any con- 
“Sion to te tee of hina, because the writer, withou hus ver- 
the Obular mind” included the Latin name r 
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nix. The history of writing materials from the time of the Egyptians 


to the year 1836 fascinated him as did the articles on the Knights. 
Templars and on conditions among the miners of England and 
Mexico. 


Number 245, January 30, 1836, had a diversified appeal. The 
Antiquarian’s mind was enriched by some facts about the hoopoe, 
a handsome bird, the steam engine and steam navigation, a visit to 
Alnwick Castle, Northumberland, a description of the process of 
malting, a note on whale fishing on the coast of Irelan 
by S. Ferguson, The Forging of the Anchor. 

Number 316, March 4, 1837, contained some e 
ing articles. The article on pilchard fishin 
the relation between icthyology and econo 
nunte in Sicily took him back to the Pun 
facts about the city of Buffalo not in the 
scientific interest was aroused by an exce 
ral history societies and by a graphic d 
the seventeen-year locust to Pennsylva 
Again, without any condescension to “ 
a Latin name—Cicadg Septendecim. 


xtremely interest- 
g showed the Antiquarian 
mics. The history of Seli- 
ic Wars. He learned some 
American guide books. His 
rpt from a lecture on natu- 
escription of the return of 
nia and Maryland in 1834. 
the masses,” the writer used 


Education Not Neglected i raid 
The Penny Magazine did not neglect education. It printed arian 
Brougham’s speech on the free public schools which the Sa 
borrowed for the March Corner. Number 282, August = ed in 
gave some hints and cautions in the pursuit of knowledge, ati 
among a discussion of the horned pheasants of the high m 


, f easants 
of India, a Study of shooting Stars, and an excursion to e text, 
of Norway. These Precepts, which were fully developed ! 

are: | 


l. Knowledg 
2. Read wh 
country, 
Extend your views to the geography of the pati 

Read the history of your own country. 

- Read the outlines of general history. of scient” 
ake yourself acquainted with the general facts = 


s : d improve™? 
“quaint yourself with the inventions an 
modern art, l 


e is not necessarily wisdom. th your own 
at will make you well acquainted wt 


SIN wr SW 


30 


d, and a poem 





poh ACTIOOABANIS ORM Oa es 
9 Read poetry. 


o, Read the evidences of revealed religion, 


Objects of Attainment 
Number 348, September 2, 1837, contained « 
attainment” written by the Reverend J. Stoughton. These Precepts 
were teamed with articles on the arrival of reapers in the Pontine 
Marshes, obsolete punishments harrowingly illustrated, trout-fishing 
in the backwoods, and a trip to the market-place of Elvas in Portugal. 
The desirable objects of attainment, which can well be included 
in character training today, are: | 


l. Aim at the attainment of clear and ac 


2. Aim at independence of mind, 
3. Acquire habits of observation, 
4 C: 


Give attention to reading. 


: Cultivate humility, 


Remember the 
ny M 


curate habits of thought. 


e Pen importance of moral and religious principles. 
added to his st agazine gave the Antiquarian great pleasure and 
in the last oia of information, To judge by its wide circulation 

ury, it must have been a popular self-educator as 


eager] i 
sode igen every Saturday in the household as is the next epi- 
10 or cinema serial. 


` SOSENBLUM Samuel J. Tilden High School 


CNOC A 


Th LEGAL WIT 
Was being 00m is fre 


8 inter quently the scene of witty repartee. A etd 
S pati rupted constantly by a judge unfriendly to his side. e 
lamya Pt for a © was beginning to fray. “Are you a 
Wyer Teplie d, = court?” asked the ju dge. “No, your Honor, 
omg my best to conceal it.” 


CNOA 


Children ar NEEDS OF CHILDREN 


els more than they need critics. —Joseph Joubert 
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Films of Special Interest to Teachers 


and Theatre Committee of the New York Ci 
tage steal of English, of which Mrs, Ida Martus is Co, 
ordinator, has long been offering discounts and Special performance, 
to teachers and students for plays and opera. N ow it Off ers simila 
opportunities to see exceptional films. In this department each 
month the Chairman of Special Films of the C ommattee will brin 
news of films for which arrangements have been made with theatres 
for special rates, or films deserving of special comment. Teachers 
interested in obtaining cut-rate tickets or information Should write 
to Mrs. Ida Martus, City Center, 130 West 56 Street, New York 
19, N. Y.) | . , 


ty Asso. 


Rubens (Documentary film at the Elysée, 202 West 
58 Street, PL 7-4294. Teachers and students 
will be admitted for 55¢ before 5 00 weekdays, 
70¢ after 5:00 and Saturdays and Sundays, 
upon identification at the box-office.) ; 
This camera lesson in the work of the Flemish painter will eit 
tain you profitably for forty-five minutes, whether you care aka 
larly about baroque art or just like a good movie. For the came 


work in Rubens is good, and the teaching is as bold and proar k 
the subject, 


Sponsored by the Belgian Ministries of Education and progr 
cations, and made by Paul Haesaerts and Henri Storck, iat 
mentary was acquired for distribution here by Interfilm- 16mm 
They have not only the 35mm commercial film rights but the 
rights, making Rubens available to schools and museums. 

The film is rich in 
for the undistinguished c 


angularity and Rubens 
fied to examine brus 
duced to give a 


of course, than th 
the official gove 


es al 
h Strokes; lap dissolves and montag 


ice. 
e naked eye or the usual docent’s vo! 


S 
rnment 1 d ilable to the pro m put in 
auspices made availa 
innumerable ub 5 


e 
ens originals not only in Belgian mus 
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Sense of Movement and flow. All this d sit 
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ions all over Europe, you see more R 
collections see (even if you wanted to) in a do 
ee = is brought under the relentless camera eye, you May be 
pir i by “the circularity of the circle,” as Stark Young used to 
sur n out something else. But you will never forget Rubens: “Je 
T ie particulier et irremplaçable, dun artiste, d'une Epoque oú 
d'un style.” , 

If you object that a documentary so minutely exploratory in the 
field of aesthetics is for specialists only, here’s Paul Haesaerts’ reply 
(from his introduction to the film published abroad) : 

“Affaire de spécialistes, dira-t-on. Out, mais toutes choses ne 
sont-elles pas toujours menées par des spécialistes? Fy pourquoi 
Faction du ‘spécialiste resterait-elle en toute occasion confidentielle? 
La critique, notamment, qui est lart de reveler la nature et la valeur 


Gune oeuvre, peut se faire simple, accessible à tous, et cependant 
valable” 


W Rubens is a “correct” lesson in art I am not competent 
I n J- But for all its black-and-white it seemed amazingly vivid. 
flit me seen, along with other short films on the work of 
that that are around: the very charming A Visit with Matisse 
“5 Shown at the Paris Theatre with $ ymphonie Pastorale; 
Lucian, “xtraordinary films made in 1946 by Enrico Gras and 
close-ups of feat Who cross-cut and edited (without comment) 
Daun 4 f in “sscoes, Il Paradiso Terrestre and Racconto 
Mode, 9°80. These were recently acquired by the Museum of 
Sereen; eTe Shown to members at a Sunday night sub- 
t the ubl; “ning, one of an interesting series; they will be shown 
wot the useum in the fall ber 26-October 2) 
i e tall (Septem er 4 a7 The 

emin So a short Im made by André Cauvin in 1937, 
last bu t. John’s H OS pital, Bruges. saat eee 

.* Showing at the Elysée with Rubens is the 

E Wag th arnival in FI ‘ than you thought 
© first 4 . “anders, It’s even better 


times you saw it. 


ubens than you could 
zen lifetimes, As detail 


The Qu, a ies 
: Sttineg Pig (British feature film at the Little 


1365. 
negie, 146 West 57 e rie 
Teachers and students wil Sone 
for 60¢, all podaga i 
through Friday, on identificati 

box-office.) 
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A play by Warren Chetham Strode about a back-street boy who 
was sent to a famous public school as an experiment ran for two 
years in London. And the film version of The Guinea Pig, pro. 
duced by Filippo Del Giudice, is now out-grossing even. Me, De 
Guidice’s own good films, Hamlet and Henry V, in his own city, 
It is not hard to imagine why, nor is it hard to see why New York 
may be less hospitable. Sentiment doesn t travel over water any 
better than certain wines, and The Motion Picture H erald prefers 
lifornia vintage. 
E~ Guinea Pig tries to be all things to all En 
or Tory, reader of Laski or reader of Angela 
think that the son of a Walthamstow tobacconist i 
snobs who go to Saintbury College, founded by 
Well, here’s Jack Read (Richard Attenborough), a stout lad with 
parents of simple dignity (Joan Hickson and Bernard Miles). An 
understanding young tutor home from the war with a gammy leg, 
| Nigel Lorraine (Robert Flemyng), helps Jack get a scholarship to 
Cambridge, after the crusty old housemaster with old-tie loyalties z 
persuaded that the guinea pig has stood the test. In the end, ne 
gets the housemaster’s job, the housemaster’s daughter, and in o 
the housemaster’s principles. The school decides to provide schola 
ships for other boys like Jack who have limited means. a 
But do you think that this son of a Walthamstow iopasenma p 
bit of a bounder? Do his manners, his clothes, and his Fleming 
cec you? Do you feel Toryish about the fact that the nt that 
Committee is responsible for suggesting to the eg Pig 
little Cockneys like this wear the old school tie? The semaster’s 
is kind to your sensitivities. The housemaster and the pa anythin 
wife are steeped to the lees in tradition. (You hayen’t seen chil 
like them since Goodbye, Mr. Chips.) Caning, the fag fe ' 
idiotic tenets of the Saintbury “code,” all get off V (Since 


. lf. 
in the last reel Jack is a very acceptable little snob sei don, he 
Richard Attenborough is actually the son of a Cambri 
has no trouble with 


this part of the characterization.) ontrived “al 
It’s easy enough to find much of The Guinea Pig id i 


glishmen, Labour 
Thirkell. Do you 
S worth a hundred 
Henry the Eighth? 


4 

A an 
Sentimental, Yet there are many interesting things ™ ait gm 
acting. Bernard Miles is excellent as the ex-serger' pres i 
common sense; Richard Attenborough in his early i A 
tie) Period, j 


$ suspic! dent’ 
S moving to watch, in his sullen adolesce” tu 


g eason 
“veryone around him at Saintbury. Perhaps he is the * 
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ad the film so much at the Screening that was arranged for 
enjoye April. Twelve of mine who went rated it 87.8% on Scholas- 
a Taie Scoreboard,” and told me I was al] Wrong about most 
r There is something in the story of any outsider in any school 
which touches youngsters sharply, I gue 


Ss. And it might be that 
The Guinea Pig tells us more about what’s happening in Great 
Britain than, say, Family Honeymoon tells us about what’s happen- 


ing here. 


Movies at the Met. (Free Saturday morning programs 


for students at the Metropolitan Mu- 

seum of Art) 
Chairmen of departments of art, English, German, Latin, music, 
and social studies are familiar with the programs presented at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art on Saturday mornings in cooperation 


with the Board of Education. Tickets are mailed to the chairman 
of department two 


weeks before each program, with the request that 

ley be distributed to students who have not previously visited the 
eee Each Program consists of a lecture by a member of the 
aden ai “quiz-guide tour” of one of the Museum en 
to 82 An To their surprise, students who get out of bed and up 


Mole of Fifth by ten o’clock on a Saturday morning find the 


dir en 


Ld a E l 
g i y entertaining. The programs are pa ame 
Movie p ç their elders to come to their rescue (after all, seeing 
Sum’ Ore unch 1S 


uncivilized) by taking advantage of the Mu 
any program on a weekday, for yah ai 
vidual high school. The school A att 
“S a special arrangement in advance with the y 
Herę are a tion and Extension (Miss Blanche R. Brown). 
Por Stude uny Specimen programs: 

ecture. . Or social Studies: 
Quiz.gy © Land of the Dragon” = 

ies « Sf ur of the Collection of Chinese » Shaders Play, 
and Thea T a Chinese Landscape, Chines 
oF ot od Earth (short version) 
he S Of music: 
` „Saton, Chisel, and Brush” -a 
Movie id SUr of the Collection of Paintings 
al “Struments of the Orchestra 


Studen. CT to repeat 
i nts from an ; ; 
haitma n indi 


SS 
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iterature : 
tree ‘i Literature in America” | 

Quiz-Guide Tour of the Collection of American Art 

Movie: The Magnificent Ambersons (Orson Welles) 
Students of German may see Rolf Wenkhus rom 
und die Detektive; students of Latin, Preston F ome in a 
toga in Last Days of Pompeii. And don’t think the Department of 
Education and Extension can’t come up with Something for students 
of the English romantic poets. Garbo = Camille—and It’s Something 
to hear how the acoustics in the Met’s Lectu 
sniffles. 


re Hall pick up the 
You can get a complete schedule by writing to 


Ping through Emi 
Oster at h 


Miss Brown. 


Current movies made from 
Adapted from the Book ‘ce short stories, and novels) 

There are a great many pictures around town which have some 
connection with what once was between covers, At the bottom of the 
list you can put the Rialto’s Edgar Allen Poe (sic) Horror ae 
Bela Lugosi in The Kaven and Murders in the Rue a and 
ought to warn small children who love and trust you about this, hich 
also about a re-release of O’Neill’s The Long Voyage Home, ras 
is going from circuit house to circuit house with forty ave m We 
of the original script cut right out of it, bleeding all the ri move 
can also forget Edgar Wallace’s Bomba, the Jungle Boy, 

On to literature, 

To begin with, there’ 
Court, in Technicolor, 
remember the way I f 
first musical comedy (1 


g Arthurs 
T can stil 
Twain, my 
y won a 
Connect 


S A Connecticut Yankee in Kin 
with Bing Crosby as Sir ae 
elt about my first set -of i 4 
927, at the Vanderbilt, and some 


a #449) >? A 
ful singing “Thou Swell” and “My Heart Stood =a e current 
ri Yankee), and my first Crosby “Road” picture. 
fil 


m seems to me very ba 
Mark Twain believed t 
him immortal, Pd like 

aramount who turned 


. a 
d Twain, very bad music, k j = 7 
hat it would be this book tha he boys fro 
to be around when he meets e, ai 
this one out for the assembly read 28 aA 
_ Irving Shulman’s novel, The Amboy Dukes, is being an We 


a 
s . $ a 
in certain schoolboy circles as Forever Amber was 
ack, or Erskine Cald 


s, DU 
well—and for the same aoe Rivets as 
find that the Movie adapted from it, City Across story 
lot to tell you about a teen-age gang in a slum area. 
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d up, naturally; there is a didactic 
been pon cast is shown afterwards in its ow 
Pearson; 1 Children’s School). - But nobody 
eal lub, the shop class where the « 
jum, the cellar Cw. th dy stores kets, dancehall 

t practical guns, or the candy » Mar cts, dancehalls, 
ee $ ms of the Third Street-Havemeyer Section where the 
— oe We are told that Maxwell Shane, who no 
y sih directed and produced the picture, recorded Willia 
semi with a concealed mike and tape recorder, 
in the novel were a Brownsville gang, 
Murder, Incorporated; but Williamsburg was used for the film 
locale because it had more sunlight for shooting.) Some of it comes 
through sharply : Selma, on a shopping tour—“This is a pickle? 
This is a pickle!” All of it makes sense when you remember the 
mwspaper stories about the kids who shoot their teachers... . A nie 
minute refresher course for everybody, called What Your Students 
Parents Look Like, could be Provided by the extremely good char- 
acterizations of 


Thelma Ritter and Luis Van Rooten as- Frankies 
hardworking mother and father, 


Steinbeck’, The Red Pony is for many people one of the best 
Nort stories we have, b 


ut Lewis Milestone’s film is very disappoint- 
o jacens to be missing in The Red Pony (among ae 
5) JS Just that Sense of locale and character an — 
IS nej “i aioe the River was able to capture. The res 
l ecx nor sagebrush. 
a : on echnicolor art if you like. In the story, — 
the fabri ~n had a long table covered with oilcloth yee ction of 
“Surge i me places. That oilcloth isn’t in the p = i antiques 
[Thy ws been replaced by the finest el of the 
inag y a venue, Nobody could eliminate the foo TRT 
LY the tie » but the ranch and the cypress trees seem © 
©n among the ranchers. vith 
Ou may temeniber as a bandy-legged ere Detect 
l “a watery eye, and spiky hair under Mrs. Tiflin, 
? Buc is obert Mitchum. And Jody's m m rna Loy— 
doggy, cent Stay head through the tale, is d bacon. Jody 
sel whe sque who, Surprisingly, can fry eggs an dlon with 
tub al and, needed a haircut, who smashed a r a wooden 
A the colg Te it with dirt to hide it, who Fer sagebrush line, 
‘Pring running out of the pipe at the 57 


Prologue by Drew 
n Personality (pure 
can pretty up the 
Dukes” make their 


t only 
msburg 
(The “Dukes” 
trying to grow up to be 
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HIGH POINTS 
fe a child actor like a dozen others, and h 

Grandfather (“the leader of the people 
thanks to Louis Calhern. Unfortunately 


b © Movie 
which was lost the day it was cast. It reminds me of the Story Budd 
Schulberg tells, about the time he was Presumably going to be al. 
lowed a free hand in adapting a story by Rebecca West to the Screen, 
The characters were a woman and her husband, whom she was 
Planning to leave. He was old, bald, and stout. And then the Studio 
announced that it had just signed Cary Grant to play the husband. 
Did you ever hear of anybody’s leaving Cary Grant? 

The man who made Home of the Brave, the film adapted from 
Arthur Laurents’ play, said recently, “I’m trying to use new people, 
to get away from the star system. I want to prove that people are 
interested in the story if its good, even if they don’t know the 
actors.” 


It’s too soon to judge the reaction to 
en released yet, at date of writin 
saw it at special previews fo 


(May, 1949) 
e’s been iy 


a. “na haire 
) is still very mu alive 
he can’t carry 1 


Home of the Brave (it hasn't 
g) but teachers and students who 


und it very strong, very good, and m 
faithful to the play in spirit, despite the change in theme from anti- 


i i i i i i 
semitism to anti-Negro feeling among some soldiers behind enemy 


lines, If People don’t know the main actor yet, they will soon. 
James Edwards pl 


ayed in the road company of Deep Are the ie 
in the role of the Negro veteran. He is very likable and pn ar 
“Mossy” in H ome of the Brave, especially in the sequences a laying 
He will remind you of a lot of decent kids you've ema sat P 
basketball and doing math with the fellows—and drifting prir z 
safe school world after graduation, to turn up as pa yra 
sergeants in the Pacific, waiting for someone to drop 
nigger, ur British 
So much has been written about Quartet, the ae Somers¢t 
made feature composed of adaptations of four © rologue 27 
Maugham’s short Stories, with the author speaking the Sat put t! 
also the Narration, that little remains for this Cere ro p- 
it is the best of all the pictures a aE ames AB 
now current. The always-acute reviewe ful, OF eh 
ly force? wh! 
“ats ago that short of a tremendous y th 


to work on fi 


; ; te. ails 
material are craftsmanship and inire eagat 

what you think about Maugham’s stories, you must a e libert#© 

manship and the taste that have made Quartet. Som 
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qpACHER FILMS mii 


ken with the original stories. “The Alien Corn” 
been ta ; in the film that only Francoise Rosay’s brillia 
potivated the pianist carries it off—was once more 
a tried to explain the intensity of the young 
ST doulas him discovering his Jewishness a 
po at the same time. “The Kite” once had an 
- or no liberties have been taken with the style 
who once said (in “The Summing Up”) that he adm 
for admitting that he was a gentleman 
Quartet might be described-in the same 
describe his own style in the comedy of 


“,.. drama not of a 
indulgent cynici 


=o thinly 
nt character- 
complicated ; 
man’s artistic 
nd his artistic 
unhappy end- 
of the author 
ired Congreve 
n a dramatist. 


words Maugham used to 
manners: 


ess on it.” 
Coming Soon 
a ater Brothers is a company that likes to pick up a good book. 
Youn productio nare Ethan Frome (starring Gregory Peck), 
Glass ayo" With a Horn (directed by Bretaigne Windust), and The - 
s Menagerie (wi 


' th Jane Wyman). 
me day you ma 


n oster 
Story yr y see Lew Ayres in Joe Macbeth, a gangs 
Pits), g nen by Phil Yordan fo 


m ice 
j w r James Nasser (General Servic 
es : 
"TH M 


` NOLDSTETN Abraham Lincoln High School 
c\N9C> 


In Ap. AMERICAN 
tit Albion, ET essay contest 
Veg, oh Michigan, a social-science class held an class, a 14- 
sue American?” A member of te “I am. 
ttawa Indian, wrote just two wo 
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High Points 


ESTED PROCEDURE IN THE TEACHING OF 
sa a ENGLISH TO PUERTO-RICANS 


The need for a suitable program for the education of “Our felloy 
American citizens from Porto-Rico,” so that they will Make a 
happy and satisfying adjustment to the communities to which they 
have migrated, is causing a great deal of concern to educators and 
social workers everywhere. Boards of Education and Training Insti- 
tutes in all areas of the United States that 


have been confronted 
with the problem of an influx of a large number of Puerto-Ricans, 
are mobilizing their finest research facilities to stud 


y the best plan 
for the orientation and training of the children that have entered 
the schools. Committees (many of them on a nation-wide basis) 
have been organized to study methods, procedures and techniques. 
There is no doubt that the findings of these committees will be valu- 
able indeed, but the implementation of an adequate program will 
necessitate a great deal of time and money. While these surveys 
are being conducted, and until the program decide 


d upon has been 
i with 
approved, what can the classroom teacher do when she is faced 
a si 


ituation such as the following in a Seventh Year Class? 

Register of the class—30 

Chronological Age Group—12-15 

Previous Schooling— 
4 boys—5 
10 boys—4 
12 boys—2 
4 boys—N 


years in Puerto-Rico; 1 in the U.S. 
years in Puerto-Rico; 0 in the U.S. 
years in Puerto-Rico; 1 in the U.S. 
o schooling anywhere. 


INDIVIDUAL DIF 
just listed (the com 


even fictitious to those unfamiliar with the situation) 


t 
the individual differences and wide range of interests, ap 
ability that may be found 


seem even more Pronounc 
understand or Speak the 


. roup 
FERENCES PLUS ... Evenin the & 


> of 
appalling ‘ct 

Position of which must well seem there * 
itude a 
ever 

in any group. The difference upi! t° 


ed because of the inability of t?$ 
English language. , would 
‘ 1 * ont 
ON NOT THE SOLUTION. = ae a 
the administrator of the school to pm i p” 
casses to insure some degree of homogeneity and 5 gron 
Sidered best to pl 


e the 
me ag 0 
ace pupils with others of the sa it 1S 


CLASSIFICAT] 
e impossible for 


at there wil] at least be Similarity of interests, 
60 


gLISH FOR.PUERTO RICANS 
EN | 


om teacher to adapt methods and materi 
classro 


als found successful in 
felds to meet the needs of these pupils 
other 


; Le., methods used in 
teaching of a foreign language, methods 
the te 


iS used in the eteeni 
mentary school program or methods used in the teaching of Eng- 
me 
i to adult foreigners. 


MATERIALS. ‘The materials used most extensively in the schools 
to date center around the so-called Basic-English books, Learning 
the English Language. It is not my aim here to evaluate the book, 
Sufice to say that although it has been an invaluable aid, at best it 
an be used only as a point of departure. Teachers still feel the 
need of suitable reading materials with a vocabulary simple enough 
to be understood and with a content in c 


onformity with the interests 
and needs of these adolescent boys and girls, 


A SUCCESSFUL PROCEDURE, My purpose in writing this 
article is to set forth one of the many procedures that were adopted 
“the Benjamin Franklin High School and the James Otis Junior 
High School after months of experimentation with the Basic Eng- 
52 Books, with direct method, with the Gouin Series Method and 
kei ods used in the teaching of English to Foreigners. It is 
a startin © new teacher will find the ideas listed below useful as 
Suggest J oe. and that the more experienced teacher may obtain 
Procedure, `t value with which to vary and enrich her classroom 


ch 
The objectives we have set up i E 
a € mere teaching of English. Na m i 
hey yi 7 is to teach the students sufficient English sssible 
© school program as quickly as po è 
Alors and « ao im is to prepare thes 
th d girls fo l UManitarians our aim pd `- the life of 
t y Munity C7 Active and intelligent participation h Tis male 
© discussion of the community = for the stu- 
‘C services, is intended primarily tor ts 
fri Urge ? to their paren 
Puc, ends Th: em to take the lessons home 
. OR; his Se 


ngr adult 
rves the two-fold purpose of giving the 
an und 


i erstandi f what the schools aie t 
a lieg to “Ibing to brid 6 Btw r Imost sure in immigran 

fro Ceu Se the gap that is a lly breqking 
Om th bet the pupils, who are gradua ho cling to 
Patterns and the parents, W 61 


Ween 


: traditiona] 
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Praia Supple. do 


em tenaciously f contacting the 
h ously. (This method o t 
ud by letters, pamphlets, meetings, festival 
m f 


1949) pNGLISH FOR PUERTO RICANS 


you visit?” ), the teacher writes on the blackboard : 


I go on a trip. 
Ss j i On Monday 5 
i in a 5 I visit the drug store. 
rake. 3, I see the druggist. 

ing 1 B. Drill | 
ACTIVITIES. Our ae in the classroom revolves about three i 
main activities or experiences : 


1. trips in the school building and out in the community i 
2 work with audio-visual materials (particularly the inexpensive opaque 
ojector) l = 4 ; 
3 TNE in the communication arts (letter-writing or uSing the tele- 
phone) in order to get services, ask for aid or report an accident 
Except for the trip to which we devote a full c 


lass period or two 
class periods, each session is usually divided in the 


C. The teacher then elicits from the 
‘ see | 
f ollowing manner: 


The class repeats the sentences many time 


s in chorus and individu- 
ally. 


The teacher asks questions requirin 
on the blackboard. 


Pupils ask each other the same questions and demand the same 
answers, 


g only the answers already listed 


pupils the names of the arti 


cles they 
; u see in a drug store?”) 
1. These sentences (“I see the toothpaste,” etc.) are added to the list. 
l. First ten minutes—taking attendance, checking on previous day’s assign- The sentences are always formed in the present tense in the first 
ment (either group or individual units of work at the blackboard and at Person singular because subsequent grammatical forms (other sub- 
seats, orally or in writing) ject pronouns, plurals, other tenses) will be based on these Original 
2. Next five minutes—drill of difficult English sounds and of intonation sentences, 
. ri m 
S , 
3 Nest Sires minutes—group discussion and study of a unit 4 a. Same as above, 
4. Last fifteen minutes—The pupils are divided into three or za e b. Boys will show pictures they fave brought in and ask other pupils 
according to their ability to speak, write or understand Eng a tae to identify the articles. 

. group is assigned a leader from among the most proficient Ree of the cĉ A picture of the interior of a drug store can be flashed on the 
Class. The leader is responsible to the teacher for the wor Screen by means of an opaque projector or can be mounted and 
group. shown to the class. Members of the class are asked to identify 

A weekly plan may follow the following lines: * articles in complete sentences. } 
MONDAY—THE TRIP i the principal's tes a DAY and TH URSDA Y—The class works together for 35 min- 
l. Trips around the school building to the nurse’s eae rary, the guid- A. The won 'Parates into groups, es 

Office, the record room, the gym, the music room, the il i L Afte, ; at is done in the groups consists of the ee ee 
ance office, the clerk’s office. : d shops (it woul x ar Class routine, the teacher can check septa while 
2. Trips in the community may be to the various foo ek), to the ae workin Or correct notebooks, or send boys to the 

be best to take only one type of food store each we the post offic 2. The tenth the Stoup at the seats, d intonation 
Store, the bank, the hardware store, the police station, the librat)" e, Pattern q an have a five-minute drill, on sounds j eg, short 
the Health Center, the community house, the movies, in a fruit i Vowels. at cause difficulty for Spanish-speaking people; €8. 
a. While on the trip, we point out various things; = tooth pas jin J, The paa * % |, ete. 

“This is an apple” or in a drug store—“This 9 ; 

We sometimes ask 


r 

ntence 0 
a pupil or two to repeat the se 

a low voice. ) i 

: tw 
” 44S an assignment, the pupils are asked to sa ea that gone by 

ing the type of Store, building or room they V magazine of 

Pictures may be taken from a newspaper or aà 

the pupils themselves, 


, o clas 
ne entite i 
TUESDAY—We Write what we have scen on the trip. sas cil 
takes part in this activity, even the students with no P 
llowing is a brief outline of the method: 
* After simple questioning (e.g., “Where do you go 07 
62 


show" 
o pictures These 


Units. The T can spend fifteen minutes on any one of a 


: 1s 
a| Count; Wing have been used successfully in the schoo 
b Unting 
e, ling time 
d, Thevcnings of interest in the school or the community 
e M e house live ii 
f£ 4.) famil 

e 
8. Neigh T hood transportation 
ii Cia pocnood facilities—clubs, library 
; Place aai to read 


Goog Of interest for leisure-time visits 
radio Programs 
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Hi PONTS ty,, 
k. How to get working papers 
l. How to find a job sate 
m. Good grooming for job-hunting 
n. Neighborhood employment opportunities 
o. How to keep a job 
p. Jobs of other family members 
q. Clothing—places to buy clothing 
r. Health agencies 
s. Places of neighborhood interest—church, 
important business places 
t. Public utilities in the community 
u. Holiday meals 
v. Telephone conversations 
w. Musical instruments 
x. Hobbies 
y. Measurements, weights, money 
z. Recreation—park, school yard, movie, pool 


1949) 


School, police Station, 


FOR EXAMPLE, The method of development of each topic 
should follow the simple procedures outlined above in discussing 
the trip. To illustrate further, let us suppose that the topic for the 


day (chosen by the teacher with the help of the students) is The 
House I Live In, 


The teacher or the students will bring in mounted pictures of a 


house showing the exterior and other pictures showing the various 
nts The picture Showing the exterior can be flashed on the 


screen, or sketched quickly on the front board or shown to the class 
in any other wa 


° N . ° to: 
ive i Y. Vocabulary and sentences are built similar 
I live 1n this house. i 


It is on Park Avenue, 
This is the roof. 


IS Ís a window, (Etc.) 


ils 
Choral and individual repetition, questions by teacher w% Pi d 
and later by pupil to Pupil, etc., will follow. If this unit 15 ° abo 
later on in the term, it can be integrated with vocabulary f 
ifferent members of the family (“Who is in the kitchen A 
with different “The family eats breakfast in the ki 
ther da” the spoon on the table.” ) 1 to copy then 
Stn ae €ntences are drilled, the pupils are aske ibn wit 
the na ook. The notebook should have a table of cO in 
quick] =i “ach unit so that the units can be referre 
y when different tenses or pronouns are studied. ef ay 
he class is the Pro teach 


64 n broken up into groups. Here the 





ia FOR PUERTO RICANS 
E 


«each group to do a certain unit of work in reading aloud or 
s sy, in cor ai usage, or in writing, depending on the needs of 
> ; pupils. She can write the Group numbers on the blackboard 
vith the specific work each one is to do, or she can ask each boy to 
sork at his own rate of speed within a group and show the leader 
what he has done. As in any other group situation, the teacher 
circulates from one group to the other, where help is needed, The 
boys are advanced to the next group according to the Progress that 
they make—progress being determined by completion of objective 
tests in the Workbook or the judgment of the teacher based on ob- 
jective and subjective findings, 


The units on which these groups can work can be culled from 


.P.A. materials, workbooks in 


Phase of T LESSON. Friday is devoted to the most important 

apport lean Program—important because it helps create the 

"iste for an PDUs) teacher, home and school that is the pre- 

mto three que. > “arming situation. We usually divide the session 

the ase: pl Periods, During the first few minutes we check 
l. ictation 4S usual, Then we do the following: 

fata an se a Comprehension—This exercise is based on 

3 i- yone to — Studied during the week and simple enough 
i Discuses 

u lon , 

i ou 4 Place T Report Period—One of the better students tells 

fey “ard ab ™ £ interest Or a building of interest that he has oe 

hare onths in the ew York. (This is done in Spanish T _ 

chen Puerto-R: “tm.) Another boy tells about a building 


"te the 2 a at is similar to the place described. The 
of the Must ri Westion if she understands Spanish, but at any 
tee mys, ir at she is intensely interested in the pon re 
vey oe S a et them feel that she does not want sane 
y 
wo p tin “Titage and culture, but rather that she 
l 


ten Slish 4 vest of their customs and mores. A boy hr 
ort, Thi “tter than the others gives 2 or 3 sentences © cher 
S resume is Written on the blackboard by the teacne 
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HI GH PO INTS 
or by a very good student and copied into the 

3. Songs—We learn and sing the songs that are bein 
the Music Room aud ta ‘the Assembly k We 80 Over the Words ang 
rhythm more carefully than is possible in the regular Classes. The 
end of the period is devoted to the singing of Puerto-Rican see 
with a few boys at the front of the room actual] 


. y playing or Simulat- 
ing the rhythmic instruments of their beloved Borinquen, tr; 


(May, 


1949) 
notebooks, 


CONCLUSION. The procedure outlined 
effectively. At the end of the first term, we d at least 
half the class into regular English classes, Follow-up of these 
pupils at the first marking period shows that they are making satis- 


above has worked very 
are able to sen 


factory grades. 


What is even more important is that the boys are being made to 
- feel that they are an im 


portant and integral part of the school and 
the community, and that they are being given special consideration 
and programs in order to facilitate their adjustment to their new 
environment. We also do all that we can to make them aware of the 
fact that they have a cultural background of which they may well be 
Proud and that therefore, they have a contribution of value to make 
to our school life, 


The teacher need not feel that she must know Spanish m it 
any special materials in order to have a profitable class ane “the 
is, however, of great importance that the administration prov i of 
Services of guidance counselors or teachers with a knowle “ples 
Spanish for these Puerto-Rican boys and girls to discuss Fait 0 
of a social or €motional nature that would arise with any & 
People who find themselves in a strange environment. 


if 
. ssary ! 
Neither are the trips into the community absolutely nece e 
they are frowned 


as ice We ~ 
upon by local school authorities a means of 
siy the same topics and arrive at the same objectives DY 
Pictures opaque Projector slides re- 
tm. or films. s be 
1t fis urged, however, that efforts of all interested gro t itable 0 
doubled so that suitable texts and other aids be made 
teachers of these g 


roups, High schoo! 
ARY FINOCCHIARO Benjamin Franklin 


NER d 
UNDERSTANDING THE SLOW LEA n be even e 
Sympathy and understanding for the slow learner © s @ 


only t rough experience, When I first began teaching 
66 





er the subject matter and lost sight of the ability of the student 
P eecially of the slow learner. 


Through experience I have found that s 


low learners may Be 
divided into five groups: 


e 


Those unable to learn because of a low I, Q. 
2 Those not interested in biology. 
Those interested in biology to a fair degree but unwilling to do home 
study. 2 
. Those not interested in any subject, 
. Those who have an emotional block. 


ga 


in e 


A FRIENDLY BEGINNING. M 
gins on the very first day of the te 
walk in noisily, with chips on the 


y approach to these students be- 
rm as they enter the room, Some 
ir shoulders. These are the most 
difficult to help. We must understand that they are “sick” and are 
in need of treatment. They want attention, kindness and love, 
which perhaps they miss at home, and it is surprising how readily 

“y respond to the attention we give them. . 

Vhen the class has settled down, I casually engage some student 
= in a conversation I may ask him how he enjoyed his sum- 
lige cuss fishing, baseball or some other sport. 

ose bo a shing trip and bring into the conversation 
The iin a OT feel bear grudges or hold chips on their shoulders. 
to hear them, Weve to express themselves while I show eagerness 

is frien q Othing is said about biology. 

ndly talk snows I am interested in them and also in 
realize that an my sub ject. It is important that the — 
Musie, dancin a tS are human beings and interested in sp : 
netting op 8? movies, tadio programs, etc. This forms a commo 
M gains the students’ confidence, instead of giving 

e 
ective tibia haa 


mer 


» Or I may dis 
be a recent fi 


ot human and are interested only in 


p 
AYIN j 
wt then, = a GAME. After a while we discuss the a 
ay if thet the course is not difficult, and that they can pass 
N. l ar follow two Tules—attend regularly and study rae 
‘lal myself to a football coach who paas a 
Eryo ese plays depends upon practice. win all 
ameg, H vs to ass just as a coach wants his team to ll times. 
Wever, “re must be clean, honest playing ata g 
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(GH POINTS [May Do) 
RS e a is diluted, T 
ee ak with little detail but if quest 
difficult parts the details with the understanding that learn 
asked, f rigs I find that most of the students learn 
is optional. 

a wai is compared to building a fishin 

ay er ernie camp we must put in a great deal 
pa tisfed with a passable one, we exert les 
pope we can work hard for a high mark or 
p A pen ee we cover little ground. We drill and I 

ive a short written quiz daily. Of course, most of the students 
se This encourages them and soon there is a friendly feeling 
Samet the subject and possibly toward the teacher. To ER: ne 
to profit by their own mistakes and those of their neighbors, they 
are permitted to mark one another’s papers. 


At first, one would 
arkers 
expect a great deal of collusion. However, they are severe mar 
and usually the answers are ej 


ther right or wrong with E herr 
answers possible. The occasional transgressor is at ce it 
Punishment acts as a deterrent. Also, it is emphasize aver’ hil 
` start from Scratch; none must have any undue advantage 
_ competitors, 


The purpose of this daily quiz is three-fold: 


ginning of the 
1. It gets the class in the proper frame of mind at the be 
period, 


2. It gives a 
3. It compels 


he Mor 

ions are 
ing them 
the details 


§ camp. If we 
of effort, but if 
S effort. In the 
be satisfied with 


mark for each day. 
the student to study regularly. 


t 

ifficult but 9° 

ANALYSIS, Gradually the work becomes more a the work 

beyond the students? ability. Wherever possible I illus ite n 
by sports, For exam 


nit 

ple, each Species of organism has ai 
ber of chromosomes in each cell just as each sp ie icks. t 
number of men on each team. Or I use some =e ‘logy and We 
they are interested in the magic rather than in the bio f our 
to see more. However, | Put them off partly because © 


jimited 
time and mostly because of my limited repertoire. 


THE MAGIC 


her? 
. are 
OF HERO WORSHIP. Since children 3%, py 
Worshippers, I 


*. jg one ro” 
let them know casually that magic 1 P 
obbies and that I 


ization 
am a member of the largest organ 
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sL0 -i is, which is really of no į 
fessional a Also, the fact that our 
atch their i lawyers and businessmen, 
hysicians, sons can be interested in light subj 
eae! ae a friendly atmosphere and sens 

abe ed. Occasionally it may be overdone 
ea a controlled well enough to get ba 
ro ar students passing through the halls, a smile, a friendly 
Seas a wave of the hand helps to keep this Spirit alive. If a 
ste stops off to see me on his way to another class after a short 


conversation I suggest politely that he may be late and I always thank 
him for the visit. 


Mportance, Serves to 
membership includes 
Shows that serious 
ects, 

e€ of humor must be 
by the Class, but the 
ck to normal. Even 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM RADIO. At times when the interest 
lags the lesson is turned into the form of a radio Program such as 
"Dr. I. Q.” or “Double or Nothing.” Many a class has been awak- 


ened by these words, “Seven silver dollars for the answer to this 
question,” Perhaps rel 


ating an experience pertaining to the topic 
and where the joke of the situation was on me acts as comic relief 
and teaches the Student that it is normal to laugh at onself. When 
someone is talking to a neighbor rather than listening, I may say, “We 
vill pause While John announces station identification.” If two per- 
iii answer when one is called on I suggest that we are tuned in “a 
tte tions, Sually a polite apology follows, which I invariably 
“ven if I doubt its Sincerity, 
T å 
w ING When a topic is completed we prepare for i P 
ite topie, SS ÎS given a list of twenty questions imma After 
s dying. 'S suggests the radio program of the same = day. The 
followin © questions at home we drill on them the ne me ques- 
o Ne test is given. To show that I use the i this list. 
re times thee © list from a student and += = title of the 
jen, stip uye? More than twenty questions, has offered any 
1 tions Wenty Questions.” So far nobody a most of 
h Dass. ig results of the test are usually good, ken place at 
E g Then I ©xplain that the drill could have = d the 
filur tth the sa ià re praised, an 3 
Mep, $ ate h me results. The passers a Iways say, “Re- 
iy Der "cou Sed to do better next time. I ei the finish 
© Of pt, = Started off poorly and came ac 
ry, 
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HIGH POINTS 
pt as cece mee SE A 


If the marks are very high, we don’t drill in class on 
tions. Then the marks are lower on the next 
care to prevent overconfidence and to encourage 
aces 2 too low we revert to the class drill th 


© review 
home stud 


tudy. I 
e€ next time, 


given to borderline 
sing mark, and the 
ded. Thus all’s well 


At the end of the term a special examination is 
cases. It is easy enough to get a minimum pas 
students are told that their efforts: were rewar 
that ends well, and with renewed self-respect a 
` boy or girl goes on to conquer the next term’s work, 


Gaston M. WELTON New Utrecht High School 


MIDWOOD’S COLLEGE INTERVIEW SERVICE 


The majority of Seniors at Midwood High School go to college. 
Since it is the policy of the Board of Admissions of most colleges 
to be guided by the findings of a personal interview, the need for the 


student to be well equipped for that interview is apparent. It ue 
to fulfill that need that the College Interview Service was establishe 
at Midwood. 


Any Senior who so desires, may avail himself of the ene 
making an appointment for an interview. He is given a one cor- 
Speech test, since clear articulation, a well-modulated Should the 
rect pronunciation weigh heavily in a personal interview. sat “pale 
Student show any marked deviations from the normal spe 


. . E . s a words for 
tern, he is given instruction and supplied with a list of 
practice. 


The student then is questicned on the following topics: 
- Reasons for going to college ; 


Reasons for going to a particular college ; 
Future Career ; 


Extra-curricular activities in Midwood; 
obbies ; 


Books; 
a) ‘Favorite author or authors ; 
Reasons for choice ; 


c) Specific works 
7, Uestions to be as 


© SO requested ; 
a) Sequence of courses: 
tving conditions at college ; 


nw WD =e 


he 
of author or authors. n shoulde 
ked by candidate for admission, 
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nd self-confidence the - 





een nT a 


c) Social life of the college; 
d) Student Aid Program. 

‘, astounding to observe the fear that 
a ect of a college interview. True, 
” mi of the difficulty of admission to col 
at ns True, too, he realizes that it is h 
ifea which he will have to meet alone, 
sod welcomes the experience. However 
gated his problem and (very frequently) hi 

about the whole thing. 

The student is then advised on 
quently girls feel that something 
to be properly “casual.” A “hat” 


hair-cut” are “musts” for the b 
preferred way of enteri 


and of the accepted me 


the student evinces at 
he has been aware for 
lege because of crowded 
is first adult experience, 
and it is seldom that a 
, after he has investi- 
mself, he feels happier 


Proper dress and decorum, Fre- 
“dressy” is in order but are urged 
is a “must.” “White shirt” and a 
oys. After a short routine in the 
ng a room, of acknowledging an introduction 
thod of sitting in a chair, the student is sent 
if not exactly rejoicing, at least forewarned. 

ANN SHAW O’Brien 


Midwood High School 


: GREGG STENOGRAPHY FOLLOWS FASHIONS 
n the 


alk IT new Gregg § horthand Manual Simplified, pany pT 
before — Were not following suit, of course, but, even as Dior di 
underly; A Sy have decreed longer stenographic outlines. Their 
take tives, we are certain, were not materialistic. pei 
n the es Sand their Praiseworthy past performances, which — 
it “vance in methodology from Traditional to Function ‘ 
“tioned p ` raison d'être for this revision and simplification 1 
The Ne i Psychological needs. ‘ 
ag ontact lists the elimination of 417 brief forms and 
“tons ; i ; ord begin 
tep Ù ndings. > fe abbreviated — ; al er sane hie 
feq MaS For ¢ rutes; 13 phrasing devices; 
ty the 


aj red 


n 
ng „S5 More accurate outlines, “represents a = 
W h an teaching load of approximately 50 A simple 
AN ex 7 nniversary Edition.” All this, by -iini 
edients Summarized above. The major ae 
; “The i Written, in the main, more i sl andis 
Y ang hene °nger Outlines may be constructed n 


: that 
>A actually faster than the briefer outlines p 


impli- ` 
With ~ teacher and the student, this revised and simp 
lear Mi 
n 
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cause mental hesitation. The longer outlines also are transcribe à 
more rapidly and accurately because less is left to the learner, 
imagination.” 
yoe a delightful(!) six-fold vista: 1. “Less to 
2. “Quicker to Memorize.” 3. “Greater F luency.” 4. “Greater Speed” 
5. “Greater Accuracy.” 6. “Faster Transcription.” The authors 
promise these outcomes with assurance because they have their bases 
in experiments and tests grounded in the approved Principles of 
modern psychology. Say they, “Experiments have made it clear 
that any shorthand learner will reach 120 to 140 words a minute 
much sooner with the new outlines. The slight additional effort (in 
writing longer outlines) is more than counter-b 


alanced by the great 
relief to the mind that comes from the reduction in the learning 
load.” 


Memorize» 


AT A LOW EBB. The situation today in the stenography de- 
partments of practically all the high schools in our city is deplorable 
—for teachers and students. Stenography remains in the lowest 
bracket of “percentage passing” of the major subjects in the curri- 
culum of the academic-commercial high schools. The po 
theory presentation and texts require almost Herculean menta i 
dowment of all who would be masters of this complex pr 
automatic, quick Writing-reading habit, termed “shorthand. a a 
Particularly, are the memory, the imagination, and the discrim 
Powers of th 


ó e hoose OF 
© young, unconvoluted brains that misguidedly ¢ 
are shunted into the 


“ the 
commercial course. In addition, th eo 
difficulty of learning an entirely strange method of satel ee en, 
Ing a multitude of new coordinations of mind and muscle. ain ever” 
when they’re Subjected to transcription, where they oT 
increasing “speed” in the instantaneous application of he steno 
Students find themselves despairing again. To top = n 
ment comes the realization that tnp use. 
of practical English is deficient for general and business ">; the 
“I don’t like the s 


it, 
ubject—it’s too hard—I want to drop 
tures of 
A NEW — by the fea pette! 
i VISTA. lf the pupil-gains, forecast Dy 
€ revision in the 


d an “easiet» ; pils 
new Manual, make shorthan ah the P” ad 
and inev; ‘ her with © roY 
i cvitably more popular course,” then, together W! 

the teachers can 


wi 
egin to smile again. Coupled 
72 





this latest innovation of refined, sim 
nethodology, t, points to the possibility of achievin 
roved content, i t the disappointments and { 

ficiency withou 

of e texts carry with them. If this advanc 
—, of stenography is really the answe 
and learn then it is morally and pedogogically 
pie the old way. Progressive educators sho 
_ experiment continually with method and c 
win a field where the results obtained are not 
the conscientious efforts of the teachers and stude 
forward to a perfected teaching-learning techni 
that will not be accompanied by difficulty and 
deed, it is one of the cardinal objectives of p 
to make confidence and pleasure, not failure 
concomitants of progress in a new art or skill. 


Then will stenography, a subject that possesses so high a degree 
of utilitarian value and numerous tangential cultural by-products, 
recognized as an important and worthwhile high school subject. 
t last, perhaps, stenography teachers can envision the day when 
Y may abandon the defense and be proud of the richness that 
eda bring to the lives of their students. It is to be hoped that 
sias teachers that fear the untried will cooperate and join 
= worthy project. 


plified and im- 
§ a high degree 
ailures that the 
e in the teaching 
r to our present 
wrong for us to 
uld have the inner 
ontent, Particularly 
commensurate with 
nts. We are looking 
que for stenography 
discouragement. In- 
rogressive education 
and frustration, the 


lly in this 
OLLIE S. Rosofp 


Evander Childs High School 


B 
a GROUN MATHEMATICS IN LIFE 


` e writer has been frequently questioned by 
sying, qp, lUdents as to the value of the mathematics they were 
i> is to i ne very Natural and vital question appears to ae, 
S OT tec pected, Principally those not interested in future ara 
n tically Fia ‘cers, The demands of Regents syllabi a 5 
w “DS Wep k minute period usually prevent adequate E 
m in i ratse requests, This is especially true since 

"athe, i of 


: illustra- 
© adolescent demands specific concrete ill 
the Sneraliz 
Pereg "Chore Ed ed theory. ates 

isg De by th “aS a pleasant surprise when the aar ruidance, 
say Hi administrative assistant in charge 0 


in this very 
Ss urg, to plan an assembly program in ae 
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The presentation was planned to be as non-technicg ah i 
to be dramatic, to be presented from a “believe it Or not” Possible 
and to emphasize aspects of mathematics WPoint 


Not usual] Cias 
Valuable help in the dramatic aspects of the Program 4 2 ar dered 
Mr. Brill and Mr. Kaye of the Art Department of Tilde a8 
School. The writer is also indebted to the Bureay Of Visual Ins igh 
tion of the Board of Education for a superb slide Making kit is 
DESCRIPTION OF THE PROGRAM. The presentation began 
with mood-setting piano music in a darkened auditorium, while the 
stage curtain was slowly opened, At a 16 member choral 
group recited the following selection, Position on Stage: 


this point 
from their 
“There she reigns, 

The Queen of the S ciences, 

The language of them all: 

Physics and physiography 

Geology and geography 

Biology and biography— 


No wait! 
Geography and biography? 
ey aren't sciences. 
Let's Reep math in her place 
What does she have to do with them? 


Oh ye masterful medicos, musicians and mechanics, 
e sighing salesmen, 


Ta songsters, and stenographers, 
Ye timid teachers, truckers, and toolmakers, 


an You use mathematics too? 

Oh tell us pray 

What can JOU SAY—to Musician Paganini?” 0” 

| +10 was pf 

| While the choral selection was being given, a theme i position 
a on a white backdrop, between the choral pronk This A 
the left of the stage, and that of the writer to the T180" slid 
was intended t 


ogra © om 
© set the tone for this portion of the p108 4 acco 
and demonstrat 


n . dicate ’ 
r 1Ons the s uence 1n 
Panied by brief n followed in the seq 


> explanations by the writer: 
4 


yaTHEMATIS —— i 


ning of wavelength and frequency of sound. 

‘de on the meaning Of ~“ . d thetefore ; 
1, Slide differing in amplitude, and therefore in loudness of 
3. Slide on waves i 

m on waves differing in wavelength and frequency, and therefore 
3, slide : 

R pa waves differing in harmonics, and therefore in quality of 
4, slide 

= portraying a typical wave representing a violin not 
5, ith the trigonometric equation of the graph. 

a this point the writer said, “Perhaps if we listen really hard, we can 
i hear that violin.” That was the cue for a student backsta 

sequence on the violin. He then promptly came before i 

and gave a demonstration, which he explained. The demonstration 

showed how pitch varies with length, thickness, and tension of the 


strings, as a result of the effect of these factors on the frequency of 
the sound. 


7. Slide on the doubling of frequency every time you go an octave up the 
scale, 


e, together 


ge to play a 
the curtain, 


8. Slide on the frequency range of various musical instrument and voice 
types 


9, Demonstration on a hi 
whistle constantly sh 
frequency, The pitch 


gh frequency dog whistle. The writer blew the 
ortening the barrel, and therefore raising the 
rose until it was no longer audible to human or 
but still remained perceptible to dogs. At this point, a student plant 
10 kstage barked to add dramatic effect. pean 
' Slide on Some difficult mathematics involved in musical compo 
“ material was taken from Schillinger’s Musical Composition. 


A theme aca. = 
mjete de Mmtroducing a sequence on social studies sed fe 
‘lowing ro og backdrop, while the choral speakers — 


“So weve been dramatic 
About Music mathematic, 
w Of to worlds less symphonic 
dnd Sadly not harmonic 
" Politics both world and national. 
Is thematics a natural? 
el us pray j 
% can you say—to Citizen Jones? 
by brieg lwin 
l. Slide 


u j lified by the 
elara Axioms of American Politics, as Scan « .. We 
On of Independence, in the following quo 


. ‘ed as before 
l S slides were then projected, accompanied 
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hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
they...” l, thay 
2. Slide on optical illusion as illustrated by two lines 9 
appear unequal. 
3. Slide on optical illusion as illustrated by tway.” 
4. Slide illustrating optical illusion in the case of a cu z 
which shifted back and forth. The f 


be, the f 
unction of these Slides on 
illusion was to indicate the danger of accepting first impre 


f equal length that 
“shifting stai 


ront of 
Optical 


Ssio 
being finally correct. NS as 


. Slide on converse reasoning and its dangers, 
. Slide on the importance of knowing the definitions of terms 
was made of such terms as “National Socialists” 
Socialists,” to illustrate the danger of acceptin 
of the political goals of a party. 
7. Slide graphically illustrating the fact that Egypt was an 
try at the time of the peak of the Grecian Empire, T 
demonstrate the relativity of time measurements. 

8. Slide graphically demonstrating the fact that m 
zation for only 1/100 of his stay on earth. 


: Used. Use 
(Nazis) , and “Radical 
§ names as Indicative 


ancient coun- 
his served to 


an has attempted civili- 
“Maybe he’ll make it yet!” 
The theme slide introducing a sequence on Art was presented at 
this time, The choral section offered the following sequence: 


€ ` . e 
“From Brahms to social science 


On math we've placed reliance. 
Surely there must be a limit! 


Somewhere over the rainbow 


In a dreamworld Land of Oz 


There must be a shelter near heaven 


Where 2 plus 5 does not equal 7. 
ny A great fear fills my heart. 


ll we now wake to find math even in art? 
Oh tell Us pray, 


9? 
What can you say—to Artist Jean Maret: 


The following slides and demonstrations then followed: n 
l. Slide illustrating the aspects of geometry in perspective: sail of jat 
2. Slide Onstrating the variation of color with ae proj a 10° 
3. Writer then said, “Let’s see whether if we turned off t en the ? 

background curtain would retain any of the color. 
Jector was t 


gn i 
flashed, iha 
urned off, blue, red, and yellow lights yer anatio irate 
on the ckdrop. Then they were mixed with the To dem? 
white should result fr 


e e rs. 
om a mixture of various colo 
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peices, ape ee Pe el 

AT HEM ATICS f lights was really taking place, colored shadows were 
that a OE which blocked part of the light. 

st with a 


ting the range of electromagnetic radiation, including the 
'do illustra 
4 Slide 1 


' ” atively small range of visual light. 
rela 


howing a layout based on the intricate mathematics of “dynamic 
‘de show! 
5, Slide $ 


”? 
ag . ing how an ancient Greek pottery vessel was planned on 
‘de show! 
6, ais of the preceding ayoni EN 
‘4. illustrating another “dynamic symmetry” layout. l 
; = | howing how a modern chair might be planned on the basis of 
8, Slide show 
the preceding design. a auanei ee 
0, Slide showing a section of the highly geometric painting 
| modern artist, Piet Mondrian. 


A theme slide introducing the last and heterogeneous group of 


sides appeared. The fourth selection of the choral group was then 
offered : 


“Now here’s a situation 

That's quite a big sensation 

In the field of recreation 

And even in vocation. 

Number rears its ugly head 

And in place of dying, grows instead. 
us in more ways than one, 

e hope to show you too 

at three does grow in Brooklyn. 

Now tell us pray 


KP 
hat can you say—to John Q. Public. 
This sans: m 

A mii comprised the following topics: j 
oe on the Einstein Atomic formula, E= seal i 

es ot Matter can give enough energy to ope 
Ste MEn hour, -_ that if the present 
trend uw. Tecent Weather Bureau bulletin, showing ras for the past 
a d temperature and humidity continues z =i 
yan 5S, a Semi-tropical climate will result 1m 


` 


W 


i that 1 
It 0,000 auto- 


> ing 
` the function! 
or ated illustrated tall and slide to demona here more people 
ian amid Clubs” It was carried to the a #31 on the origi 
lists, here are on earth would be needed to pay 
4, Sli de 


ercial 
‘ i ul 
fields, showing Complicated mathematical form 
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Projected, to the a ee s ] 
Ment 


The final theme slide was now 
of the following choral talk: 
“Goodbye, goodbye, parting is such, Sweet sorro 
That we should say goodbye till it be morrow 
But then would be 24 hours from now, 
And 3600 times as many 


Seconds we Might vow 
Alas and alack, there math is back} 


i Ëi h of the 
ing, integrating factor in so much c 
js as an oy tiving. It is believed that in this objective, 
ma rld’s dat i 

em WO 


, ite successful. 
“sentation was qu 
r 
E 


d and unexpected outcome, of benefit perhaps only 
An unplanne A the experience in coordinating such varied stu- 
ip the reporter, “the Discussion Leaders, Speakers Bureau, Stage 
fent groups y uad. It also involved coordinative activities with 
a g i teachers involved in various aspects of school 
individua 











; , and P.T.A. 
b {ninistration, as well as with a newspaper 
nee retked ship roia inns leor e. 
In order to spend the rest of our lives The experience was y 
In never-never land where number 1s not, 
And trip 


and geometry are thoroughly forgot.” 


While this last piece 
ment again began quietly, 


B Samuel J. Tilden High School 
[sIDORE BOGEN 


Books 


ES AND 
LOVEJOY’S COMPLETE GUIDE TO AMERICAN ar ena a 
UNIVERSITIES, by Clarence E. Lovejoy. Simon 


was being recited, 


the piano accompani- 
and the curtain clos 


ed slowly. 
5 minutes. It involved 


York, 1948, 158 pages, $1.50. hich 
. i à onplace as hig 
mplified as much as possible. Explanatory In a few years’ time, B.A’s and B.S.’s will A nol Sots Complete 
and humorous comments were added to the slides. Such a comment school diplomas are today, according to the latest i -e soubled since 1939, 
was, ‘That’s how you tell a bazooka from a piccolo.” The attempt Cuide, The college population in the United States has 
was thus made to keep the amount of oral discussion down to a 
aE 


and 678,977 
t appears, with 2,338,226 students now enrolled (1,659,249 men 
Women) 


trends, moreover, 
nat. o> against some 1,200,000 before the war. Present 
Indicate that th 


‘ uts, when some 

the peak will not be reached until 1960, or thereabo 

000 stu ents may be expected on American campuses. 
uring t 

More 8 the next ten 


ing and vibrati 


the effect of a Wave tray 


p led upon for 
years, therefore, high schools ae Ss vejoy writes, 
3 “re Counseling and guidance. “Regrettably, t best, do it poorly 
by Y usis igh sc Ools have adequate guidance service T in addition 
: 8 oy b ` tering O 
OUTCOMES, The Program was enthusiastically — a A. O their torma aia TER to give a smatteri tube 
the stu t oO e ’. ga , S . ils, paren A . 
B ne and the faculty. At the urgent ing of the P.T.A» il i tp Oide a basis OF face schichs wilt be help foo Hee ne 
ddit; “nt, it was offered at an evening meeting o | ether with lors the Guide lists 1,030 American iR student will v 
a pt Its four daytime presentations. the effect that the to know net in ormation about each which any prospe 
very gratifying to hear comments to the i- 
members of the audie 


omn 
hee had been amazed to GISGONRE tated 
Presence of mathematics. The Principal, Dr. Lefkowitz, em more 
nial y SoS OF eXperience in this field he had never seen 
interesting exposition in mathematics, Id DF 
was the 


wou 
; not expected that much technical knowledge W"; 
ained from 


. tates. 

See DStitutions are grouped alphabetically under Te sei @) ipa 
Ming 8? How old is it? (3) Who controls it enrolled? or 
Wome Source of Support ? (5) How many students a (7) Does ; 
S th ited? —and if so, by W its library 

(9) 2 cha © college accredited 
) Wh Dter of h 


books are in 11) What 
ate at is n Beta Kappa? (8) gael available? NB What 
ssible 19 Cony Students tuition (10) What renee zi sel f-supportt sufficient 
e . > O T Saw . re) 
Short ti - Program, This was Obvaous'y + for this pa Wmi, te Offe ed) q e for partial a granted? on e Hf ay ORS 
re time allotted to it, in view of its scope. It : human know “den y, "oom? ( = Hn sozatiiies and fraternities a 
: é lve ; i : 
i on the Presentation emphasized the areas O f the pe A 'R them? “there is no 
Se, not usua ly considered mathematical. The aim © e 0 i 
On Was to develop an appreciation of the importanc 
78 


` af -3 scale, 
uide rates each institution on a 1-2 
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The Classic Comics—Classic or Comic? 


IG 
ABETH V. BRATT 
i Hall High School 


When two months ago a former student, his e 
formed me that the title of the January 
hot off the press, was Silas Marner, m 
addled with three tenth-year classes ab 
darted seas of George Eliot’s periodic 
of the Classic Comics (as the 
ng them at every visit to th 


yes a-twinkle, in- 
issue of Classics Illustrated, 
y heart sank. There was J, 
out to embark upon the un- 
sentences, with the siren-lure 
young popularly refer to them) te 


mpt- 
e corner stationer’s. 


e on the day when I introduced my 
neipient shirke “text,” I blithely announced that the 
St assignment was for everyone to buy for himself a copy of the 

tsion and to read it. (How the classes enjoyed the 
Rradox of a teacher’s Standing at the front of the room brazenly 
“linga large batch of the horrendous magazines which a thoughtful 


i m Purchased and brought to school to expedite matters for 
ess nterprising members !) 


accepting the challenge. Henc 
rs to their new 


DI l 
a EPANCIES, Never have I had a more delightful time 
We ¢ s any unit of literature. As we read along in Silas Marner, 
d th © Orig; 

ents TO , g1 


"s nal with the monstrosity at every von oe 
at the incon jra glee at the droll discrepancies in pages on 
Ong age bo ities 1n the illustrations. (Godfrey's hair 1s Head. to 
toe in a ‘Own on another, Silas is turquoise blue from he sty 
What like m 'nstances, and is represented as senile and hoary, = 
tected W; S Ancient Mariner throughout.) Peals of arial 
if i it lig ane’s sally, hpn meeting Sarah and — nel 
at Motte two little Ove birds!” Sheepishly the EE i 
chi, © Ceng i Iction to laudanum must have been omit ssionable 
"drey, w imposed upon books designed for mpre 

om they Were worldly so homores !) - + donation over 
he act h tatty ing reaction, Menm was their ae ret P 
tom, heg avor of George Eliot, the Tle p) had been 
ess humor (“Eppie in de toa ently these maga- 
We vere not "ed by the Classic Comics. Appar “comic,” either! 

b ~ Y not “classic”; they were n aring techniques, 
engrossed in the subject of comp: 


S 
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that out of classroom discussion grew the 
magazine and comparing it with the Original of the same tot 
the next book report. To lend zest to the chase, I Offered a priz for 
the longest list of discrepancies submitted in €ach class, Ze for 


° une, 1949 
idea of readin i 


COMPARISONS ARE ODIOUS. On the day Scheduled tor 
ports, I took to class some of my own choicest editions of the T 
favorites, supplementing my own contrib 


utions with a few « dear 
editions borrowed from the school lib 


rary. We Spent the entire 
period informally, comparing these attractively illustrated, wel 


printed, bona fide editions with the Classic Comics versions which 
many of the students had brought to class. Pupils volunteered to 
tell us the results of their individual reading projects as the titles 
in which they were interested were displayed. Nothing could have 
been less like a conventional book report session. My only problem 
was to get the converts to await their turn at vilifying the comics. 


Upon reaching home that night, I sat down to wade through 
three sets of re 


ports. What a wonderful evening I spent! The jsi 
of discrepancies were entertaining in themselves, but the persona 
reactions at the conclusions of said lists were balm to a teachers 
soul. To quote a few: 
l. We are all familiar with the story of Alice in Wonka 
all, that is but Gilberton and Company, pment oniy 
not ashamed to use the title, and yet who misrep — than 
the story, but the characters and setting. Not muc jd call mis 
the title remains the same, and that is what I are ruly 0 
representation, . | . Such expressions as “drat! a 
of character with Alice, 5 Court is one ° wol 
onnecticut Yankee in King Arthur s mic sa" y 
most humorous books I have ever read. The hae 0 od 
farce written by some people who don't mg ee $ gnd) 
good living. You can’t trade doughnuts for ain mo" 
can't trade comics for books. there were mie 
3. In the Original of Swiss Family — Classic al 
“morous scenes as well as serious ones. red by ” l i 
owever, described only the hardships su rad cos 
he coloring of the illustrations was h, re 3 
enjoyment, read the book. For a good ia sel e iF 
mics, , Jane By 
4. N aturally, in the Classic Comics version of 


f the 


6 


omc uty of Charlotte Bronte’s story as she wrote i is gone. Who 
bea tell a story better than the person who wrote it? Jane Eyre 
m not written to be sold for ten cents. 
a ferred the original of Kidnapped to the comic book. The 

original book suggested some scenes that can be painted only 
in the human mind. The very tenseness involved in the escape 
of Alan Stewart and David Balfour is los; completely whey 
you read the modern version. The most I can say for the 
Classic Comics is that they give a fairly go 


cr 


od idea of about half 
the book. They evidently forgot to include the other half 
6. The Classic Comics version of Uncle Tom? 


! | stereotyped man who 
sings about “going to glory” all day. Mrs. Stowe’s book shows 


made Topsy and Harry seem to 
r own children. .. . I think the 


the boat on all these points. Need 


Orthern mo 
Classic Comi 


I Say more? 


thers like thei 
cs has missed 


ten THE FINDINGS, 

have uote ea level of penetra 

Profited p ha ut it was obvious 

800 ©Xperim 

i F Waste, The ns Such 
Fo € entire sch ool €p, 

. thy . 


l ; 
oe “OMMittees Ww 


To be sure, not all the analyses 
tion and of expression as those I 
that even the poorest students had 
vigorous denunciations seemed too 
obviously, was to share our findings 


nt in i : ibe the 
Pas ent into action: typists to transcribe 
N Sts nd t 
la d hi soe the best analyses; sign painters to attrac 
tM ich Iş F 
Mey ney’ 


S Worth >» asier on Your Eyes?” “Are You Getting 
ds to be dig A Passages 
a 


ye 
Al t Protest» 


-) From the three classes ag 
Which we typed on individual i Jeske 
°S testimonials under the legend, “Joe an 
ater; ‘tion 
con Plus the aforementioned de-luxe a - the 
UY of the ar `Y in glass show-cases usually wee win- 
‘ate That was BSses Ow did we lure the crowds to ne ap- 
Nhe i miserapi x! eside each of the old favorites mat the 
ç. e Com ° . mics version 
The Novelt Panion, the Classic vs fruit officially on 
Of seeing the forbidden 


7 
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‘display was designed to catch the eye of 


even th ‘ie 1549) 
e 
illiterate. 


Ost harden F 


A STEP FORWARD. Undoubtedly, 
evil of reading the Classic Comics at Er 
own classes are convinced, and perha 
though they will not necessarily chan 
night, will at least think twice before at 
on book reports. 

The only difficulty with an activity 
to snowball. At present, I am Suppo 
Drinkwater’s Abraham Lincoln, but b 
classes are staging panel discussions ne 
Resolved that the Classic C omics shoul 
York City newsstands; one on the topi 
Comics should be incorporated in the 
lish Department. “Teams” 
points of view have been boui 
and library in quest of doc 
that I am quite dizzy. Wh 
guess. I do know, howey 
month has been an unforg 
that it has been lively, 


we have not wi 
asmus Hal], Yes Tas à 
ps many other students a 
ge their r eading habits ii 
tempting to dupe their teachers 
such as this is 
sed to be holdi 
y popular demand, al] three 
xt week, two on the topic: 
d be banned from the New 
c: Resolved that the Classi 
course of study of the Eng 
representing affirmative and negative 
icing back and forth between classroom 
umentary evidence at such a mad rate 
ere we shall go from here, I hesitate to 
er, that our experience during the pas 
ettable one for students and teacher ae 
° 1. For that, 
purposeful, and educationa _—" 
least, I am grateful to the perpetrators of the pu rather 

(George Eliot and fifty-four other literary lights must 

Pleased, too !) : 


its tendency 
ng forth on 


A GOOD EDUCATION the streng! 
The life of the home, the tender care of the pias e i in 
of the father, the atmosphere of love and symp ae these 8“; of 
Of each with all, the education by work, the totality ° y th = at 

uences acting upon cach in a group bound togethe might cash) 
nature, all this constitutes a framework to which one fort 
essential to a good orn = Heinrich Pest 

l — jona 


tach everything 


Teaching Over Their Heads 


ON CERTNER 
— Clinton High School 


IL 


than the literal must be taught in the English classroom. We 
More al things well enough: grammar, letter-writing, spelling, 
ardor The hubbub made by a few “fundamental- 
? = temporarily put the English teacher o 


ff guard; we can 
tach these highly-touted fundamentals with one hand tied behind 
our backs. To the pedantic mind it might appear that mere literate- 


ness is identified with the essence of the teaching of English. To us 
who are every day freshly oriented to the amazing grasp that a 
young mind has, this insistence upon the priority of what is so easy 


‘ems a paltry thing, much ado about nothing. But even if it were 
iue that our children 


aren't spelling as well as their equals of yes- 

try (it isn’t), that our pupils can’t read, that our courses of study 
e low 1.0.’s we teach, that we English teachers 
ae too set in old ways, that the pupils still continue reading the 
site newspapers and magazines, and so on—still the 
some of $ lak we arent doing our jobs would be false. Why, 
T that we aera begun to believe it ourselves, that we are failures 
"medies in in Not teaching what we Should! We seek — 
Under Classy aa vogues as they arise and are solemnly pandere 
SES: the co “Rey teachers’ colleges with enormous granite cam- 
dial read, mmunication arts cure, the universal therapy of reme- 
Ad other = 7 vation by testing and guidance, the core curriculum, 
hep Songed come-all-ye’s, 

"glis 
he Senigi e0Cher Must Functi 
iq rated ‘ture, 


° tis- 
lures Se “r Own ground those who charge us yee realy 
‘tag. beth, p "a contestable data. Our children apn most 
gyt; PAL) py Mselves, (They couldn’t even in 


r in 
tna...) do make spelling errors; they are po? 
dae Broun n dation, 
any a baty 


on asa Bearer of the Content and 


ose 

und t t we once allow our pone ia 

y e > ight us on, we sink in the quagmires d and we 

l s ‘ay, i , Sut once let us choose the groun statistics 

“ty th’ tetara ad of apologetic crawling before “ dramati- 
Wn Up ; ‘on in the such-and-such grade (han 


r own 
aunt ou 
accusatory horror I) we must f à 
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mission, our special calling, yes, our professi on, as we Uuno, By 

- ner. We are literalists of the imagination. Our jop would a ty, 
bearers of culture, to teach the student the imaginative. : to be the 
to give him experience in the widest Tange of the sensi t 
induct him into the finer graces of thought and langtiare ities, g 
him feel the reality of life everywhere, to teach fi Oma 
experimentation with all things, even 


IM. intel] 
the tenuous, the a moston 
S and lilied Valleys i 
e of his function. Th 


reach. On these rugged mountain top 
teacher yields to none the importance 
1.Q.’s, of sigma deviations, percent 
has only secondary relationship to 
we should turn our backs upon these necessary things, We must 
simply wear our Psychology with a difference. We must distinguish 
between what is necessary and what 


1s integrally important. Even the 
low I.Q.’s must thrill to poetry, even when not understanding al 


rrowsmith, yes and even Hamlet 
ine in the eye, the catch in th 
reat piece of literature touch tis 
ess pastiches that make up remedial-reading texts 
are chill streets leading to unilluminated hells, where there are : 
flares lighting up the way for the imagination. Ask the yor 

e only-average LQ. whether they prefer the utilitarian a 
that makes second-class citizens of the intellect out of their ¢ ra 
which would reduce the student to the ultimate common f thet 
of unprivileged souls, or whether they would not mlie a e 

ildren share with others the great and moving works gycceet 
tionally teach. Better to fail with the finer works rh declining i 
in the drab mediocrity of the second-rate (now rapid i imag” 
third rate!). Our appointed mission as packmules a i 


5 
‘ a tenn erran 
tion should not be stultified by our running casuistica 

the Psychologists, 


throat, that come 


s with having ag 
heart. The color] 


jal 
The Community Expects the Teacher to Pass om hur 
"owment on to all the Children. e the param” 
ew home truths that wil] prove the need = ple 
In the English Curriculum need restating. upils inch 
- There is q ter all only a small percentage of $ # “Ba 
OM prehending the fine literature with which the A func” i? 
identified To the extent it can be done, all et ack 
hould be raised to their best level 


of language S 
10 


„tients do 
omes 


peie our universal heritage. A thing studied together in the 
national, 


us classroom, under the eye and lofty guidance of the 
pae cher, will create in the students high idealisms such as 
m elevate even the slower pupil to altruism sanctified by 
‘i community. The classroom experience breathes goodness ; 


gurious limitation upon English should narrow its intellectual hori- 
wns to the withered and cram 


tas always bee 
and chosen, No 
tacher’s missi 
heads,” should 
“Oran goals, 


Ey 
© Curricy] 
tim of t 





F 


pee ant panes ao ket. ee 


h as can be measured in eye-spans and reading- 
"i i nearly the importance for their lives as what 
0 se 
soe participation in the communal ceremon 
from 


y of studying 
ith their fellows what is our democratic, ou 
r wi 


r lingual, our 


no 


ped ambition of merely learning 


‘lundamentals,” when its natural boundaries are the extremest 
mits of the intellectual quest and the emotional experience. Teach- 
ing the knowled 


ge of what is fine in thinking, reading, and writing 
na difficult task—even when students were picked 
ow that it is admittedly harder than ever, the English 
on, which has always involved teaching “over their 
not be concerned with the pursuit of superficial and 


English teaching has always been as hard as it is rewarding. 
um should not be “adjusted fully to the low I.Q.” The 


tellect ung must be that those without background, cultural or 
Piniga ‘ould be raised to the level to which only the piar 
"ght m “w had once been raised. Such a goal means tha 

lant « set t 


1. 
Nstel] o take in the high ideals of culture. These i 
a tons of the mind’s greatest achievements must at . 
Cts these “ver-fixed stars the worth must be i aia 
nly o Pough their heights be not taken by all. a oul 
‘reading 'Nth-grade reading ability does not have an kar 

e heart or soul, and literature ~ ander: 
i ies q Ont Starpoints, To accommodate m not only 
tate Les that € English curriculum has to q required 
ki 0 in Xpression, the teacher pn vor to open 
de 'N his Course most skilfully in the p techniques 
ite » Dut : uverin 
Me y thoda i rough all the skilful pee d: how to 
c reat © Objective ever COMAS Taer “percentiles 
in mot easi] masses including those in the ee due hereditary 
"g Mt of "Y take the high road unaided—t a is is the proper 
"hoder, Y and intellectual adventure. ni problem—how 
““A90gy in English. And to 1 
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i HIGH p 
OAA O a 
to do so, not whether they shall share 
our experimentation, our techniqu 
for new content, all our. inquiries. 


O 
— INTS [ June, m 
this riches — 


es, Our Methodolo Must devon 
To one who 


pyGLISH 


gorthwhitl ” The real problem of our transit; 


o the effort expended in the teaching, “You cannot fat 


' . : tional age—an age so 
ill our ; > does ‘not ing Wy engaged in examining its basic Values in terms of engrossing 
the teacher’s far vision, it may seem a disappointing even a i: wert masses in the superior reaches of equality—should 
pursuit to teach to seeming failure. Yet however Naive such he a A teaching of right materials, of fine Content—novels, essays, 
tion may seem to the cynical bystander, just such 3 a ta | k s short stories, fitting biographies, fine modern poetry—al] 
will-o-the-wisp the teacher will follow without diffidence, ris e to the temper of our youth and representing at the same time 
our students, even more to their parents, these intangible Ta : wy truest ideals and aims. To improve ‘only the techniques 
seek are the real, the desirable, the irreplaceable, Only this kind t nd methods and to call that being “Progressive” is to confuse ends 
teaching “over their heads”—we have as a matter of fact always | with means. It is a wrong turning to make manip 

taught so—will keep alive lovely, or gallant, or powerf 


ul Visions of 
se and poetry fitting and musical 
be the cultivated men and women 
supports its schools in order tht 
mean that they want their children 
ey themselves lacked. With sure 
g nobility in the humblest, the teacher ne 
ow much purpose, character, idealism, there is in these pr 
women who seek humbly in education—“America’s magic i | : 
were themselves denied. And we should answer their ae 
giving to their children the means to see and then to pat 
finer qualities of the mind we are here discussing. True, hodo 
add to our stature as teachers all the knowledge an di o 
that modern Psychology and pedagogy have won, = nt in itselt # 
let the supernumerary, merely because it 1s impor raii peen * 
newer, supplant the great values which have her htly pet fort 
vested in the English classroom. We are more © a e ideals 
our public role when we are less the practical, a in the li e 
when we insist ever upon the finer values, not alone ! sé 


i thics ° 

and the appreciation of style, but in all the ¢ il 
democracy, a nd distant 0 ; cost 
4. All worthwhile teaching aims at difficu 9 


f 17 08 
6 r levels dag 
e modern heresy, that we should start at “thet t 


ulative devices and 
taught. It is more 
in curriculum the 
ancies, the current 
in short we need significant 
nation the crotchets in edu- 
merits, share our industrial 
alism exalting newfangled 
where there should instead prevail 
rit. Give the pupil, even with only 
ea; bring to bear against his ignor- 
the skilled teacher’s loving craft in- 
o eving creative artist, and the human 
share in it in u the future will pay marvelous dividends, our 
Dates ig ise computable not therefore intangible. 
the q; i fraid of being “unpopular” with our students because 
‘ Henu our subject-matter may present? Our pupils enjoy 
Me € i tering ideas that are over theìr heads. Contrari- 
ated br witnen t they feel at learning a watered-down and de- 

Springs out of their right divination that 
denaturings involve are not worth supreme 
gs invo vident 
Set all th À either pupil or teacher. Though our ; —_ 
nh the fee] nc ne literature has to offer, they prefer to 

Ot it- 


life, ideas permanently set in pro 

3. The community wants us to 
we are. Our democratic society 
their children be “educated.” They 
to have the cultivation which th 


instinct for detectin 
h 


mere techniques more important than what is 
needful, even crucial, to express by a change 


ww thoughts, new feelings, modern ideas and f 
inventions in the beauties of the mind; 


) ing. Under exami 
‘ation, for all their great and undoubted 
America’s characteristic sin—a materi 
method and laureating efficiency, 
* Primacy of new ideas and spi 
“a LQ., the inspiring id 
= e deft warfare of 
Sot, e the work of the beli 


literature 


, ts, of Charles 
Wi ag? Of th aa of Shakespeare surely, of Keats, 

s ) 5 it means Aa yst HE brillian e Modern Poets and writers. Enough of the subtlety 
us with an ensnarin half-truth. Insofar as 1t they ed i Dune e of i berr n sed on to 
- 5 ing; hono af} ote Pils b these writers’ mind d art will be pas 
should simplify the communication of mer actice ae got ™ rattling; devoted tea ‘h ‘te ‘ch hitherto untouched areas 
Phrase are hypostatizing as their own a Pre'" fey ate od leya Sven th wk iO ro t writers carry 

TP T ir level ater! eg tls 4 © humbler intelli ences. The grea ill 
pee pathere. But <n T content ie 00" FY ty listao feeling and thought: ae a handout from them w1 
that really, They mean that they want a to Pee all “thingy OR to = 
made simplified, so watered-down, indeed, 2 


materi@ 
comic- 


12 


nowledge 
With the <{8Stoom students cap in hand it 
€sire (inculcated by the teacher's t 


strip simple. So reduced, however, the , 
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for such experiences, so much more wonde 
of banal prose cut into measurable eye- i 
teach to write business letters, to spell correctly, to antic 
tent sentences. But these comprise only a Minor Soe Compe. 
offering. We can teach these things better if We don our 
directly at these skills, As subordinate values, these bres inn aim 
knowledges have their practical place. However, to give such Utter 
“skills” precedence over the glories of our natural theme and ae 
tion will result in exalting a thing philistine and paying hone pe 
golden calf. Underneath the many disguises necessary in th 

of classroom work, the poetic, the beautiful, the idealistic, even, the 
high-flown idea is still the archetype of our heraldic mission; and 
though we be dubbed dreamers for “follo 

the appellation as symbolic of our profes 


wing the gleam,” we accept 
sional function. All English 
teachers know that when we follow th 
does our bread-and 


ese more lofty paths, then 

-butter teaching become the more effective. Re 
versed, English is 
hitch one’s wagon t 


June, 1 
? 49 
“ful than the thi ; 
0 


Spans, Admitte 


a chore and a torture. Emerson’s injunction, to 
o a Star, has this of axiom for us: The utilitarion 
phrases of English will go the smoother for being taught “i 
atmosphere developed by what is inspirational in thought and a 
6. Both teacher and pupil need the infusion of aes bes i 
tent in order to bring out the deepest sensibility er 
our times. “New thresholds, new amazements !” Hart a help 
that as his paean to the new sensibility he perceived me mus 
awaken in the America his vision prophesied. A radical : be potiki 
be effectuated where the idealistic, our old wine, mus dern mint 
in literary works that have immediate appeal to the 7 can sp 
It is unrealistic to expect that even by analogy — e passion 
to our strife-torn generation the last word concerning in 0 B 
: many the 
of Revolution—to us that have been through too 1 rature 1% al 
times. Our old ideals must be restated in new Paen ] A 
classroom, We must retain our pertinent great © e the er 
beauty, the strata of culture latent in them, their 7 mers” fee 
their language, their view of life. The loftiness 2 à i 
not be lost—though Compensation may no long? mer”, 
vehicle today for recording what is most alive 17 ynily 


ot 
‘ng CO m 
modern youth—some of his essays bespeaking arp sa joð 
than competition or laissez-faire will more truy `" sht p 
mind, 


4 

t mE” nich 
. And So the Emerson who was rie “= D 
again in our schools, The ecstasy of Melville 


4 


| etoom) the sunny -faith in the common ma 
wat § 


i ystory, has become part of our ways of thinking 
IStU1 yy 


€ routine | 


SH : 
NGL! | other brilliant and neglected Stories must remain our 
4 a allagi, The democratic humanism and (for all his out- 
reclou 


n to be found in 
horne, which, matching the progressive sequences in America’s 
Haw » Must not now be 
mopped. If once we lose sight of these great ancestors, awful 
Sait will gape in the continuity of our intellectual makeup, and 
we shall plunge down dark ignorance-swept Precipices like Gadarene 
svine—ignorant armies confused in night. Cultureless, a land is 
blighted. . 


But together with our old culture there mus 
olds, new amazements. The loftiness of 
of his thoughts, the awe, the pity mus 


inthe school curriculum as it is by the artists of any new era. The 
mangibles so often invoked by publi 


c educators must be made to 
‘ome alive. And our modern writers and thinkers can do that for us. 
bale offered us by Shelley, Keats, and Wordsworth have re- 
Day ite = Shapiro, Hart Crane, Stephen Spender and C. 
and other te i with Many other fine poets, essayists, humorists 
entus is the i These are our own kith and kin. To us their 
3 writers he” grace which stands testimony that our ae 
Og. From sar recaptured mankind’s perennial greatness in feel- 
‘Wriculum «eg POderns we must seek to build and rebuild = 

est and ~ à great prince in prison lies.” Our culture, whi 

1 truest of our past, must be distinguished from our 
erat r valch is the Product of the instinctive responses our own 
tally Pas to what is finest and truest in our time. Thus to 
Must h aia ese beauties we uphold, the English su ea 
+ “te, in “Snewed with the lifesblood of our pes si 
of tslogy, mu “ Content these artists have created, no sees ut 
he ler li S we € most progressive. What is more, 


Ite ce in 
‘a oe "ature wil] have a psychologically healthy influen 
Wemeng © TE will pi 


t come new thresh- 
man’s aspirations, the beauty 
t be as continuously restated 


tional 
s ty of emo 
Ong T m ind together in a commun! ‘th the better 
‘The 2, Mutual) t with 
ving child y understood, the poorer studen community 
ith 


not ]; . e. The , 
tho “tablished ot live by reading score alon dern books, 


“ing of “ht y a serious teacher employing ™ S ntemporaty 

Ney all y ction at once cognizable by the between both 

eg et and yp’, Will cement links of understanding oked by the 
“Potary ie better Student, for the sentiments €V 


both being 
1S 


tor '- either 
Iter will not be dissimilar in either, 
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children of their time. Thus modern literature ring 4 
together as nearer equals, jumping the camouflage he dse ‘ht 
vided them into Reading Ages. Gripped by such community a i 
the dichotomy will disappear ; both will reach eagerly for the i, 
and feelings contained in this immediately comprehensible seta 
literature—and will together discover the values WE teachers holi 
eternal. eg ee 

In all this the teacher’s mission is not to degrade her Subject. 
matter or the child in her charge by underteaching, To the Cross. 
sectional cutting of mankind which is forever in her Classes, the 
teacher must pay a reciprocated homage of teaching always above 
their heads; they will rise to her appeal, 
in a fostered ability which is over their 


heads too, “ 
sweet, When in one 


line two crafts directly meet.” 
Il. 


Reassurance, the Teacher Must 
and Answer His Perplexities. 
mlet, the teacher must “tell all; he a 
’ Everyone else keeps secrets from youth ; the ve 
S his sensibility in the classroom, limbering up an 
teachers cial 
that surpass the commonplace. The revelation 
dlevel pages of literature spring out to er where 
As English teachers we know the exact y the chile 
of the idea can conjoin with the grasp ms But not 
juncture of “heaven and home” ne wor 
ture does the pupil plead for clarity. je 
ngster; he seeks orientation out of t 
octrines. Man falls in battle or rises “pome oi 
World’ whom to commend, whom to censure? At ment and ap 
Streets the youth hears spoken the patois of P a Contrariw f 
a breezy lingua franca that suits every occasion. tax an a 
books he finds the graver musics of deliberate sy” tion, HE a ye 
Periphrasis, Which is for him? No touch of ap teacher pes 
lies in reading the newspapers so condemned by travagi o 
he can read nothing else effectually. The daily e¥ i 
obscene whisperi 


ng 
ng galleries and lurid back-porch 8%% and ai 

as news the youn i 1 

ness violate the 


O, ’tis most 


For the Child’s Emotional 
Stand Ready to Anticipate 

Like the players in Ha 
keep a secret.’ 
alone exercise 
to extensions 
makes the dea 
of highlight. 
the greatness 
and for this 
alone in litera 
fuses the you 
tongues and d 


; heir 

g person’s mind recoils from. T ott, 
ioned 1n say 

uncorrupted and proportio a 


h 
© young naturally respond to life. But thoug 
16 


Studying and giving back . 


polis and jeers away the vicious effects their leers might 
persie ve, yet uncertainty dogs him, for his mind unassisted 
otherwise ato to the truer questions that perplex him. The 
an find ain and dilemma. Confusion then has made his master- 
slt acu on the young, splintering apart the Wholesome thrust 
re vomard ripeness. The movies? The maga 

0 


zines? The chea 
prints? All these domains touching his life ke 
re . 


ep the child hedged 
about by uncertainties. He is deprived of the comfort that comes 


fom knowing-for-sure. And even when he is on firm ground, 


when he knows that the things he is dealing with are approved as 


bautiful or worthwhile, still there is an unsatisfied hiatus that cannot 
be filled up unless he gets an answer to the question: Why? He must 


seized and shook my spirit? These moods and feelings 

Pause n ee Who else other than the English teacher will 

"eassurane ° day’s prosaic ruck and reel to avouch truth and give 

eelj these Puzzled boys and girls? And similarly do all 
ngs 


a young lif ; to his rational 
N onsenting URA & lite ask to be interpreted 


love 9 good ligence in terms that will accord with his innate 
Ri inchoate on < AAU BESE for tese queries to be left unexplained 
werlegg q l tease and worry him, but if further abandoned 
“Ung ind 7 sensibility will decline. Finally, like a death, the 
Munsters will soon ask no more questions. And many of =e! 
s me, 2 died even before they leave us. In our -e 
Mig, G than “ver lately, we have seen these stultifie 
The T, 

che, 
i lache, nal Use All Occasions to I nform. average youth 
h hig cat leas < Only cultivated person that our helping you 
koy Wn devela ly such person interested a’ that all the 
ARE the 4. Pment, What I am pleading a in history, 
4S—in every field, in mytho iiy mankind’s 
as and tales from me the teacher, 
Se shall be freely given out Fn prepared 
S, NO matter whether it fits into 
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iton ad acher 
Nay cueg of ; d 

Solis, this ki > e 
’ ignite” 
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: {GH POINTS 
Tan bf Heda ox rok Wie alone lave he cs 
or not. We alone have miig: 
lesson of thig PEN We alone, as a group meeting vo Ri 
that society Ee eat fund of humanity’s Stored know) 
h to impart the gr Owledge 
PooupA s should therefore be missed by the teacher to te 
No gr ace e what monuments, what Scraps and shard 
orm, n be summoned up against the devastating nulli 
knowledge = nd see how our youngsters lean Over to take 
not pr in lish teachers may often involve the minor martyr. 
ar EE as oe at by the more worldly. We may be scoffed 
dom af Ai i earls into sows’ ears. But though these Wiseacres 
a pe d the letter, they are wrong in the essential, For 
may be cor ication may be imperfect, much remains. The very 
ihongiy communica ; thusiasm carry into the labyrinths 
: ioi f our native enthusias Iy. 
music and ioiom o tience and response 
the heart. In the human heart there are sentie te 
: ae measurable, And in this combat of the — segs 
slate the idealistic against the he por! m ah flyin ea 
“a a es a 
against literalism, of faith in the mass in Ys contumely, reach ou 
; h t, scorning the sneer the litany 
the English teacher must, dent. Be assured the litan 
for the responding heartstrings in the student. r pupils will form m 
f our enthusiasm for our subject and for ou p understand ws. 
ia hild spiritual synapses that will make him ny years latet, 
e chi p il returning to us many isai 
How often we have seen a pup ily preoccupat 
ll and though wrapped in daily hat he leam 
now fully grown, l ine in the eyes of w inatten 
he should be—speak with a shine in aahi him rather gi 
wien with us. And all the time we had t a ee ke h rer 
tive, even dumb! The growth of the a Shall y 4 
frequently only beginning, is rarely pre his birthright! ze fully 
off beforehand from the knowledge erii teacher shall a 
, : e tys ut 
Í am trying to say in all this that re entire ae a 
cultured man before his class, before teacher fe 
ll that the eeds ice 
please, The student needs to know a mind; he Jand" wf 
things yet inaccessible to an ar ee this cultivates “jer 
experience, respond as the teacher does, a : 


st frequen awa!” 
mu 
mind does. To accomplish this the teacher i 


ro i 
Le an, Je 
(interdicted word!) to his pupils. 


į 
Ne, ap 
ta i? 
‘no the interpre it’s hi 
upon the student the burden of finding 


ph 
pup a P 
rd of 4 ing 
an idea of rare beauty or insight to the haza f hav 


ationsh} t 


» to 
S of 
ty of 
it in! 


100 


418 
he benefits ° . pate a 
MISS interpretation is to forego all t 


n y5 

o a; roport® alw? 

made clearly by a mind that sees PU shou d n° 
imensions—the teacher’s mind. The c 

18 


aNGLISH h confusions for an answer, wh 
t0 grope po 1 en du ring strength by a teach 
„il is known in difficult passages, the teacher 
ence. Often, oing on in the story. With the a 
hand what 1S 8 ther elements in the appreciation of a literary selec- 
made clear, ag examined. In the telling the teacher Should not 
fon can T vocabulary, nor play down his own intensity of 
as the material he is analyzing. He should speak with flow 
ene r Toma assuming his best manner. He should encourage 
mpe lesson-technique the delightful trespass of pril a 
nang public for the pupils’ emulation a spirited exhibition of the 
workings 


en the clarity of it 
er’s schooled intelli- 
needs to tell before- 
uthor’s intention thus 


Ning imitable models of intellectual activity, if we teach only the 
eral and the testable, the deep soundings into the heart may temam 
ever unplumbed in our youth; and such exercise denied, our 
World will be the more impoverishe rl 
We Are O 

nly at ¢ 
Growin pa he Threshold 


- aturity of the Public 
y Continuo 


espit Usly teaching Over 
l . 


Us : “Ores whi 
. “Cond-clagg 


of Popular Education. 
Will Come. ‘din 
their heads, by consciously se re 
ch degrade the democratic ae tiking 
intellectual citizenship, we teachers í ino 
Strenuous effort, create an Jame a Rather 
an Standard-bearers of a better T ni must 
lind Cterminism of the “average i il spirit in 
p Ommon UEP vision, of the belief in the intellectu st discover 
man, Nowing this genie to be there, = nae it out 
` Cruda € methods of teaching that will o ie querulous 
Strident p “lSOnhouse. Our voices must not peco there is no 
eness— red 
th the student’s obtus honeye 
either should our eee wet these 
> With c oying condescension pan kas thinking 
‘vile gpt damns with polite ame iasanen, anima taught 
~ that th Y can never really learn. Walt d for the demo- 
= ®asted of the wide vistas ahea ‘ 
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ne EL PO i. 
cratic masses. We can be glad and firm-voiced, kiii. 194) 
to be bearing riches as gifts to those who, having eg Ourselves 
as ourselves to bear them such gifts, are grateful te Such other, 
Even more so their parents, feeling their us t 


; ; he own lack, bestow a 
us their gratitude for our having given the child our Pon 


our own knowledge. When we do appeal to the public fon feelin 

in the time of our need, such will be.a true basis for aski ee 
solidarity with us. Some day what we have taught them ae their 
their heads shall (by virtue of our having perpetuated culties 
an out-of-joint time) become easier, more familiar, more nee 
America’s intellectual climate. (See what has similarly happened 
in the realm of music, where symphonies and chamber music, not 
long ago thought to be “over the heads” of the “ignorant” American 
people, are now welcome guests in every home.) Then shall the 
multitudes share the learning and cultivation which were once thought 
to be only for the few. We teachers, by preserving knowledge lov- 
ingly, shall be the pioneers of our greater future culture. We are 
only at the threshold of popular education. 


REVENGE all 


i at 
_ Not so many years ago, George Bernard Show, pone comment 
things American, came out with some unusually ae d his $f 
A number of newspapers howled in protest, but one editor is editor 
until Mr, Shaw paid his much-publicized visit to Miami: rge erat 
Paper published a lengthy report of the arrival of Mrs. R t fu 


d tha 
Shaw, Mrs. Shaw went to this dinner, Mrs. Shaw ea tt 
tion, Mrs. Shaw said this, and Mrs. Shaw did that. 
tom of the Jo 


. 3 
ng article was this casual afterthought: g shaw 
“With Mrs 


ernat 
. Shaw was her husband, George B 
writer,” 


sea 
_ Christian Solem 
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qs a Creative Experience 


A, ORNSTEIN 
‘asset Jackson High School 


nce is total—the adolescent reaches for the comics as well 
Exper 

stars. å ; . . . : 
as ie adolescent, school is a real-life situation. It is as vital, 
s meaningful, as charged with currents, eddies, dangers, trepida- 
fons, adventure, success and heartache as it is for any adult who 


| tals for gold in the marts of trade and commerce. It is real and 


nld in its own right and not merely preparation for a future role 
n society. No more so, indeed, than any other rele: we prepare 
for college, for a job, for marriage, for home ownership, for mort- 
pg burning, for retirement and, alas, for those twilight years 
when we all prepare for a new beginning. 
All this is by way of preparing the reader for a philosophy of art 
ich asserts that real adolescent creative experiences 
l tion from external sources, with some prodding and 
adding from the teacher. The young high school art student must 
nevitably be influenced st 
tome et achievement. This is a true-life situation for — 
ndependenth = without adequate foundational experience to be 
à adolescent, hey must rely on their golden zest (possess ‘ 7 
B Without a met adults) for verve in creative A pei 
“ee anythin Source to kindle their youthful fire they =e wa 
hs Teatiyi 8 except their own teachers’ positive or eee San 
4 experience” though a student will to create out of ais, 
a or, with ~» the result is bound to be either complete i ea d. 
ie child Wi Out teacher Or student awareness, teacher in at 
n thousand e o duce art that is the product of a school 
‘om, Ways, obtained from beyond the walls of th 


~ 


education wh 
taw inspira 


| “atil 4 . Ee 
oa i children communicate through Pech ai 
ty 5 i m me x Early American in this manner. fany cul- 
SS conten festations of early absorbed experience: A ay 
mite thee child’s experience, not to mention con 


«tan an sO pure 
19 mag ativity 1 S 
š chilg Dow television. To ottama nr not employ— 


s noUs 
ontrip, 0Y not know—or, if he pe: w- 

toutions of his contemporaries OF sible. A teacher 
C Accused of borrowing, is IMPO 





rongly, seriously, and without blush, by . 
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“ho Winks hn bo dame wT HGH POWs 1, 
who thinks it can be done is wearing blinders. To di es 1949 
from such experiences while accepting others is i e è nese 
intellectual acrobatics. Without having been there, atid ity o 
that Alaska exists. Likewise to forbid a student from S kno 
Roualt and being influenced by him is teaching in u Rowing 
degree of personality realization without comprehensive ; ; high 
is not generally possible in adolescence. Influences aire if Uene 
dynamic to adolescents. To insist otherwise is to place the a 
in a strait-jacket, 

In a New York Times artic] 
Louchheim, art critic, has thi 
by art students: 


“If you tally up the best wo 


rect and 
dolescent 


€ on September 3, 


1948, Aline B, 
S to say about an exhib; 


tion of Painting 


rk in the show and try to see what 
part the school has played in producing it, certain conclusions are 


inevitable. One is that the best teaching is the impact of the big 
personality, the top-ranking artist. | 


“.« « Derivation is strong, but personal expression comes through 
exterior imitation and what ; 


S$ painted seems to be fully understood 
and sensitively felt. The mediocre student is lifted above his ma 
level, and the really talented ones are set on promising paths. 

For the high school art student the world of imagination 1s see 
Portant than technique or rigid adherence to formal discip a 
In this period, the Age of Innocence and Starry-Eyed Won 
influences are strong—and they should be! Completely ie in 
thinking, creativity, etc., are impossible in adolesce net 
cases of genius, and there is no curriculum for eo. irely £10" 

Child en have not had enough experiences to paint oie wr 
within. (And neither has anyone else!) There is wer pad? 


. . e 
i saying, when viewing a child’s work: “Roualt or Bur 
nd in that.” 


At all levels 
Process involy; 


im 


"ation 


ar ct 
of school age students go through riences * 


ng melting-pot experiences. These ot jo 
upon the Personality; in turn the personality acts up ut with? 
ences. The result is an individual whole, an entity, 
many parts, 


The Doctrine o 
Mt lives in a kind of scuola spuriosa. 
ere js nothing so dead as an art-appreci 


„wH 
in | 
ation Jesso® pict 
£ 
; a 
cacher proves by tracing paper and pointer t 


iven 


the t 
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sant! 
gh 
of 
f Analysis—born in the powerhouse i 


ART ll of the elements of art. What of ; 
el pictures possess all of the art eleme 
worlds mphasis has created sterility in art product 
‘oa now, aS a consequence of our conti 
d of Appreciation by Label—a sort of pic 
! Ne worship of the “elements” falls flat on j 
ay of a Matisse: “He’s a colorist.” By such a 
that he is a dud in linear creation and a nonentity when it comes 
to tonal harmony? And what is meant by “colorist”? The writer 
has heard critics says that Matisse is decorative, alive, gay, primal, 
luminous, ebullient; in short, a calorific colorist! By the way, I like 
Matisse; I think his Odalisque series (Odalisque with Tambourine, 
for example) ranks with the masterful paintings of all time. 

The doctrine of analysis by the elements of art is not entirely 
valid. It is of a Piece with the mathematical foundation of all art. 
Every attempt that is made to define art by rules of rigidity accom- 
Plishes a high order of intellectual gymnastics and artistic sterility. 
The works of Kandinsky, Klee, and Michelangelo with their mystery, 
mysticism, Something added, plus x factors, ride across the “tracing 
"per and pointer” school of art education like the Four Horsemen. 
= en be worth noting or recalling that the “rules” of art ih 
others rom the giants but from the pygmies—the eta 
Secret, chk Only the visible arteries, not the aoa a dar 
t AY theme ee But then they only painted angels; they 

ves, 


t? Some of the 
nts. This mecha- 
ion and apprecia- 
nuing folly, in the 
torial taxonomy. 

ts palette when we 
dmission- do we mean 


W 


well, ate Arthur Wesley Dow served the cause of art area 
His dis Codifie essentials and added “notan” to our vazbu ris 
Pirit of he Some of them alas, once removed from the aa 
Medes. € master, Streamlined the elements of art into a = 
dark, oj Persians immutability. These elements—line, light- bits 
by tho Or, texture, and form—are maneuvered into eternal or = 
deed | STemling of art: rh dominance, balance, etc. This ; 
B up, ~ Curious f rt: rhythm, dominance, ee bes, seme 
iliy Te€zing of Dow; we are now 


Ty, ““lses, of a frigid Notanism. 
e 


ctionable 
"9 of F; ; holy one, not san 
eh 17 Cne and lied—an unholy the 
"Ould ae Priests The bat? - entie really posted because t€ 
bosted in veri 
rity. 

"Caden, tpesense about = has been published ley 

© base of cultural life in America, enthu 


asts with the 
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best intentions in the world—God bless them ! 
“careful selection of a tie is’of a piece with 


that arrangement of furniture, making a Poster, toolin a lear 
wallet, composing and taking a Photograph are to be chia = 
fine art—painting, architecture, sculpture, Artisanship home 
laudable, is not art. - r 
Fine art and applied art are not the same. Applied art is a și 
of a period’s culture, but it lacks the universality of fine art, N 
all applied art is ephemeral; much of It possesses 
fashion but little intrinsic style; it is a thing of th 
at most, a minor art desi 


gned to serve a Purpose, 
in the utilitarian sense. And architecture, my critics 


say: “Is that not utilitarian?” True, but the Partheno 
artistic tribute, and we haul down architectural mons 
years or so; great buildings are somehow or other 
amples are legion: In Paris there stands a glorio 
Gothic art—the Hotel de Sens. It has been used 
that glorious era of building art, but it still stand 


—have Proclaj 
a Painting p Med that 


early 
attributes of 


€ moment and, 
Usually useful, 
will hasten to 
n stands as an 
ters every fifty 
preserved, Ex- 
us example of 
and- abused since 
S. 


Twentieth C entury Early 
can lead us out of the 
Moses, but it can be d 


K : nal- 

Beyond the purple hills of iine, tone and color there are eo 

substance” elements (akin to mind-substance) that ri are prop” 

but are beyond measurement, that are “felt” by those k henin 
erly attuned. This may sound like some level of psychic P 


It 1S, i we lived fro 
The sterile period of measurement through — is now 4. % 
1930 to 1940 may have been thought necessary, but i ff 


was 
of Regrets, We are well beyond it, and we should 
mud of the swamp, 


p 
i 11 thous sot 

e accidentalism of child art is no accident at 2) — effo 
flow of creativity ma 


“c wine tomi 

y be dammed up after the first n tase i 9 
~> appeared, At the time of production the “fates, isms,” we pil 
tional balances,” “intellectual insights,” “artistic we ” py the 
their universally ordained places and art was produc 
of 6, 16, or 60. | aching: an 

Adults, likewise, under the impress of masterly t? omen 

from the mystical elements of art and, in a brie age 
art although it may never happen again. For ave 
24 


, ° á e,¢ bd es 
Renaissance—a jungle. Sensitive guid 


| it took 
wilderness; it may take longer than itt 
one. 


m 


f 


ART. 


ig t00 


an PRE e of art can be learned by anyone 
The 


f years to muscle-coordination traini 
pumber © ae that IS art may happen to anyone once! The impli- 
ereativity—ar hing is to concentrate objectively on the non-objective 
ation for eo that vast interstellar region that we call imagination ! 
Se eed Deweyism seems to strengthen my thesis although 
to 7 means my entire foundation. The quotation : ie a every 
individual is 1m some way creative in his individual ma 


rate to reorder the equivalent of “neuronic Pathways.” But it 
ate | 


giving an adequate 
ng. The essence of 


ke-up; that 
is the meaning of individuality.” | 


MRLN 


CHILD'S LOGIC | 

a 4-year-old painted a dog without ears, he carefully = 

t he had done so “because he’s looking! He’s not listening! 
—Agnes Benedict & Adele Franklin, Happy Home: 

A Guide to Family Living. (Appleton) 


When 
plained tha 


WORDS, WORDS 
When Li 
e 


ncoln and Douglas were rival candidates for e 
through Illinois in a series of debates. = Bo words. 
When ra Spoke with great force and conviction, an = words: 
hen his turn came, Lincoln arose with these yT old steam 
bat pli pal. boy, lived on the Sangamon River. i that when 
N the river, the boiler of which was so sma the paddle 

Whistle, there wasn’t enough steam to nda blow the 
Whistle ven the paddle wheel went around, they a taani, for 
talk» dent, — Douglas reminds me of that © 


inks he can't 
e talks he can't think, and when he thi 


—Toasimaster. 
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Testing the Validity of q 
Regents Examination 


SIDNEY N. BARNETT Pes 
High School of Music and Art. 


| Background Information 

1. On Monday, January 24, 1949, 192 
January, 1949, graduating class at the 
Art took the Regents Examination in 


Students of the N 
À pro 
High School of M aaa 


usic and 
ation in American History and World 
Backgrounds III. This examination Paper, as usual, consisted of 
the following : 


Part I—25 objective 
Part II—5 essay ques 


questions, all to be answered (25 points) 
Part III—3 essay ques 


tions, of which 3 were to be answered (45 points 
tions, of which 2 were to be answered (30 points 


) 
). 

2. Subsequent to the co 
shipment to the Divisio 


objective questions were 


rrection of these papers and prior to their 
n of Examinations and Testing, the 25 
summarized as follows: 


As to numbers of students sec 
As to percent of 

As to numb 
As to perc 


uring ratings of 25-0 

group examined securing ratings of 25-0 

ers of students answering question 1-25 incorrectly 
ent of group examined answering questions 1-25 incorrectly. 


. » ° e ° 1 justified 

3. The limitation of this study to the objective part ee be 
on both practical and professional considerations. It ted to rate 
beyond the limits of practical possibility to have anem jinist 
there 


€ essay parts of th 
to grades 8, 7, 6, 5, 
'S general education 
between achieveme 


e 1018 examination papers to be ait 
and 1, as described hereafter. In a 


s 
; lation €% 
al agreement that a fairly high corre” he 


s ement 

nt on the objective part and achiev 

essay parts of an examination., 
4. Copies of t 


, re P! 
he Regents examination paper We 
Mimeographed f 


in 
ed 
epa! t of 
ollm 


nt y 

i orm sufficient to meet the ag (ne 7: 
Social studies for the term beginning February, *7' as 
appended hereto.) x 


Febi" s 

sday» © cyd 

pa On the first day of the new school term, T ocial > p 
» the writer issued instructions to members gi + 


3, no paih 
€Partment as follows: On Thursday, February ~ et oF pth 
Was to be giy expe” 


s m 
Feb en for the following day; when ogre a 
Mary 4, an announcement was to be made 
26 


cENTS pxAMINATIONS = 
ff 


ducted to determine how well all students could do 
qs being COP art of the Regents examination; pupils were urged 
of + l an no individual record of achievement would be 
ip do Me ó 
made eae, Pini 4, the objective part of the January, 1949 
he a in ine | History and World Back 
i was administered as follows: 


~ 


To 223 students (eighth termers) enrolled in American History 2—Eco- 
nomics 1, double period classes taught by a single teacher 

To 173 students (seventh termers) enrolled in American History 1 

To 207 students (sixth termers) enrolled in Modern History 2 

To 230 students (fifth termers) enrolled in Modern History 1 

To 185 students (first termers) enrolled in Civics 1. 


l. The student body in this school is selected on the basis of 
‘ilrance examinations seeking to test aptitude in Music or Art, 
mt on the basis of scholastic aptitude tests. However, it is generally 
blieved that there is a good amount of academic potential among 
a The I.Q. at this school reaches a top 


ted pupils in music or art. 
69, though at the lower end are cases of 80. Median IQ. 
0. | 


Various ve ate no marked variations in academic ability eE 
sades to which the Regents examination was administer 
hortly after the administration of the Regents jipami 
Were Stones Sently €nrolled students in social pps. Ne Scie 
Ocial studies 4 tabulated with the assistance of mem Tia disis 

i Satisticgy_ ge tment and a corps of student teachers. ` 


à are reproduced herewith. 


l $ 
CO ONS 
ms “CHIEVED ON PART I: 25 OBJECTIVE QUEST! 
A. `A L SCORES Grade 
Sory J Graduates Grade B Grade gaa 1 
t mary, 1949 o 7 ó ? 
: 185 
25 neq 19 230 
x A 223 173 a 0 s 
; 3 7 s 2 3 3 
s 2 33 5 F 8 r 
i n 30 12 > 9 - 
i 2 29 13 Is 10 i 
15 i t 20 
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=i 0 3 4 iiral 000 0.00 0.00 1.08 
6 10 20 0 0.00 0.00 
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7 | 12 
9 0 1 1 5 ibe: 
ong 0 0 Lez , : 9 
0 a Il, OBJECTIVE QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
7 4 INCORRECTLY. 
: : s : 0» D í i- a ACTUAL SCORES ot 
0 0 Question raduates Grade Grade Grade 
: ) i ' aS A Quix: 0. ; Number January, 1949 8 7 f ede oe 
0 ~ 9 3 Total ' , 
3 0. 5 ae ) 
2 ; ; i ; teen fe ge 173. Bt. By age 
1 0 0 0 is . : Ti a a 85 130 122 
0 0 0 ge BE pot walle at 2 a ge Oe ore ee oe 
Median Score 2184 2 ggg ee | ae | = 86 7 
Seen 1251693 16.43.1557 Bg ma hs Kia 48 80 90 
S00": S lela. ORGS IZ STMEL TEINS jai ji 102 120 a 12 
| te ae 68 ” 127 147 141 
| 6 131 174 133 
I. 33 
SCORES ACHIEVED ON PART I: 25 OBJECTIVE QUESTION o 8 - re 107 117 2 
B. PERCENT OF GROUP EXAMINED 3 = 147 178 203 49 ` 
2 0 40 
Graduates Grade Grade Grade Grade Grodi 13 4 26 nail oae, 129 -m n 
Scores January, 1949 8 7 ó 5 i 4 “A 34 = = e - 
25 417 3.59 0.00 - 000 000 wi IS 9 5 s pe jA = 
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nome 2 Lg ve Ly: 
j oo oo za 338 6O AL a o, 2 pERUESTIONS ANSWERED INCORRECTE: 
: 0.00 045 3 14 n “16 1 Jap ates NT OF GROUP EXAMINED Grade 
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3 0.00 ooo = 0.58 000 go es r a : 
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2 34.90 45.74 60.69 59.90 NDS [June 1949 paGENT ç EXAM a 
3 10.93 15.25 23.70 37.68. 60.44 "4 | 4, Poot ratings (11-15) were =a a y | 
4 1562 1345 22.54 agg I po "Gof the January 1949 graduates or 3.12% of the group 
5 6458 46.19 86.70.  g3sg o ME ge 17 of the eighth termers or 7.60% of the group 
6 32.29 32.73 58.96 57.97 83.04 7 62 of the seventh termers or 35.84% of the group 
7 2917 21.08 s46] fae 63.9] 6874 85 of the sixth termers or 41.10% of the group 
8 35.41 32.73 43.93 63.20 63.91 76.29 107 of the fifth termers or 46.52% of the group 
9 1720 19.28 ie A 75.65 71.99 82 of the first termers or 44.32% of the group. 
10 30.26 30.54 84.97 8 5 99 50.87 48.64 4 Very poor ratings (0-10) were achieved by 
1 15.63 17.90 a = 88.26 80.54 0 of the January 1949 graduates or 0.00% of the group 
12 208 1166 Bo. is = 0826 16% 1 of the eighth termers or 0.45% of the group 
13 12.50 1525 45.33 oe 20.00 40,00 6 of the seventh termers or 3.47% of the group 
14 2 60 224 fo =o 66.08 72,43 10 of the sixth termers or 482% of the group 
15 1.09 7 62 10.98 a i 6.96 38.18 21 of the fifth termers or 9.12% of the group 
16 260 13.00 rie ae 11.74 27.21 - ; > of the first termers - or 31.35% of the group. 
17 17.20 25 56 26.58 rA 21.73 38.38 t -a ratings (16-25) were achieved by 
18 364 8.07 214 . 26.95 44.00) of the January 1949 graduates or 96.88% of the group 
19 16 ra a 14.00 13.04 23.24 = of the eighth termers or 91.95% of the group 
20 4.69 31.83 32.36 ae Ge 15 i r a seventh termers or 60.69% of the group 
21 6.77 12.56 ee vie ee ee 12 of cn a termers oF 54.08% of the group 
2 3229 3498 38.15 4155. 5394 329 Tin a Be SIS. nf fhu prin 
23 052 224 925 338 - 696 8 edian scores show an e CR ip l 
24 0.52 1.79 4.62 3.86 6.09 18.37 continuing t show an upward movement beginning with term 1 and 
25 3.12 583 8.09 72 4 10.00 36.75 1, Median hte graduates, 
: week of a ede 1, entering high school students in their first 


i ool soci i 

ith regard to -daa social studies program, was more than 50%. 

Conclusi h i 
onciusions 


alf of the questic = difficulty, it may be stated that more than 
: , “tt be ginning thei. 1. 00S could have been correctly answered by students be- 
L. That conclusions to be derived from the foregoing data will Moe © Peir high school g 


8 . 
* Most simn; work in social studies. 
as . ‘ rS. gnific 
lpna and varied as the quantity and quality of evaluato rol `% rade 8, =. = upward movement of median scores is for students 
- That general acceptability can be achieved for a nu™ i ~ Which the follan; ose completed the first term of American History, 
Conclusions as follows: È American D Wing units of work are included: A New Nation, Roots ~ 
l. Superior ti : ob; Sectionalicm itution), Struggles of the New Nation, ae 
117 of hg Ings (21-25) were achieved by aap n lective Question. omposition of the American Population. The 
119 of a January 1949 graduates or 60.94% of the 8 ai b SUEstiong i S used in this study fall into three divisions: 
r T eighth termers or 53.36% of the as Questions ati caling with the Constitution of the United States . 
15 of ri eee termers or 12.72% a z a ui ivil War Pa with quotations derived principally from p 
Ixth termers or 7.24% o0 URStin ican Histor 
1l oup Ons 14. . y , h 
f rà 1 pasai ar go i a Poup ?, Slit ing, testing skills of map interpretation and paragrap 
e first termers or 1.09% o Upwa to 
2. Satisf ° ley rd Movement from grade 5 to grade 6 and from grade 6 r 
actory ratings (16-20) were achieved by oup single Phasizes the graces’ ‘at. th centration of interest upo 
69 of the January 1949 d 35 04% of the gr Other f rade o A ; “going point, the GON : g af interest upon 
86 of the e h graduates or Jv. f the group omi elds of <-.. merican History and minimization © y and Eco- 
83 “gnth termers or 38.59% © rouP 8, Ke Social studies such as Modern World History 
Of the seventh termers or 47.97% of the £ th y 
Of the sixth termers or 46.84% of the BoP | la a Rett to Ch 
88 of th fif of the gt ‘ tota] art II. ; t 
; e fifth termers or 38.27% grou? o from grade 1 to 
3 of the first termers or 23.24% of ps: Cut of the 25 questions, the change 
30 


Sl 
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3. That a number of 


32 


. In a total of 11 out of the 25 


. Improvements from grade to grade were as 


. Questions in which improvements 


- Can the administration of ob 






graduation was, as desired, a stead 


‘ OINTs [ June i 
y improvement. 49) 
(2, 11, 12, 13, 15, 16, 18, 20, 25) | 


questions, the change pe 
graduation was, as desired, a steady improvement, rie ek 
(2, 10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 16, 18, 20, 22, 25) 


follows: 
from grade 8 to graduation in 18 out of the 25 questions. 


(2, 3, 6, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23 
from grade 7 to grade 8 in 24 out of the 25 questions 


, 24, 25) 
223,24 5) BID MH, 12, 13, 14, 15,17, 18 Wp mg 
ee 


from grade 6 to grade 7 in 17. out of the 25 questions 

(1, 3; 4, 7, 8 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 22 
from grade 5 to grade 6 in 19 out of the 25 questions | 

(1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25) 
from grade 1 to grade 5 in 20 out of the 25 questions 

CZ, 3, 6, 7, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 23, 24, 25) 


were made fall into the following 
groupings: l 
1-7 8-13 14-25 
Constitution Quotations Map and er 
from 8 to grad. 3 questions 5 questions 10 ques 
. from 7 to 8 Fi 6 11 
from 6 to 7 4 6 : 
from 5 to 6 5 5 ` 
from 1 to.5 6 3 2 
Total 25 25 z 
Maximum 35 30 sM 
% of change 71% 83% 


queries can be raised for future ma yi “i 
- Are the objective questions (and in turn the entire ee of ti e Re 

as to measure achievement with respect to the entire jally since ys 
Studies program? Does this assume significance oe Backs j 
gents examination in American History and World 


tani 
° 4 . on! , Ø 
intended as a Comprehensive social studies examinati e (ad o 
is tyP f 
jective questions of $a cradents af 
Of the entire test) be justified insofar as sat that 35 g ts cA 
cerned? Can an’ examination paper be prepat nelude that stitt" yy 
measure of their achievement? Or should we co to 


ceed ed 
constructed only for the middle group and eine exten 
arrangement of exemptions similar to that now 
ts in the General Course? 


A 


| cENTS | 
| RICAN HISTORY AND WORLD BACKGROUNDS II 


‘4 or expression that best completes the statement. [7] 
tO 


f members of the House of Representatives 


— p 


call of the President 
| ety year 


p- 


n 
President MpPorts 


of the original Constitution relating to 


EXAMINATIONS 


Monday, January 24, 1949—9.15 a.m. to 12.15 p.m., 


Part I 
Answer all questions in part I. 


ihe line at the right of each statement write the number 
Qn the 


only 


The Constitution of the United States 


| Trust in popular government was reflected in the Provisions 


(1) the electoral. col- 
kg  (2)election of members of the Senate (3)election of 


(4) selection of 
members of the Supreme Court 


2 According to the Constitution, new states may be admitted 
approval of (1)the Congress (2)the House of Represen- 
lives (3)three fourths of the States (4)the senate 

3 Regular sessions of Congress shall assemble (1)at the re- 
west of two thirds of the State legislatures (2) every two 


jars (3)only at the (4)at least once 


fA Mil may become a law. over the veto of the President by 
i pD two-thirds vote of Congress (2) three-fourths -vote 
Tess (3) judicial interpretation of the Supreme 
, ) three-fourths vote of the Senate 

Ponse of R of mpeachment belongs to the 
Court “Presentatives (3) Congress 
a o-thirds vote of 


(1) Senate 
(4) Supreme 


the Senat 
(2) 
Res (3)ratity ¢ 

Acco, . 
on Te X the 10th am 
Cour States 


e is required to (1)levy 
confirm appointments made by the 
reaties (4)grant copyrights and 
E endment, the powers not delegated 
„are a by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it 
Maa, President a tO the  (1)Congress (2) Supreme 

“ates ‘dent with the advice and consent of the Senate 


On th 
Dene a. € line 
Seling the is th 


Preceding the 


: i umber 
nat of each quotation in column B write “ n 

k nat ae column A of the source of that quotation. 

ia Sei Colunn Bo p 

'S 179g tion 8 “The aim of all political cage 

ion of . « « liberty, 

‘N 1S the preservation o ; mere 
t : Ri Property, security and resistanc 

ti tte a 9 “In all criminal prosecutions, 


e ‘oht to a 
cused ' shall enjoy the a im- 
Speedy and public trial, by 
Partial jury... .” 
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3 Declaration of the 10 “.. - Schools and the means of eg + 94 
Rights of Man cation shall forever þe etei edu. 

. ». There shall be nei aged, 

nor involuntar 

said territory, , | | 


11 “. . . the several acts. _ of the Con. 10... 
gress of the United States, Purport- 
ing to be laws for the imposing of 
duties and imposts on the importa- 
tion of foreign commodities, 
- . void, and no law . T ll 
12“. . . to save Succeeding generations 
6 Northwest Ordinance from the scourge of war, which 
twice in our lifetime has brought 
untold sorrow to mankind, .. ” 
7 Preamble to the Char- 13“... if any person shall write, print, 
ter of the United utter, or publish... any false, 
Nations scandalous and malicious writing... 
against the government of the 
United States, . . . then such person, 
8 South Carolina Ordi- 


_4 Emancipation Procla- 
mation 


5 Mayflower Compact 


are 


being thereof convicted . . . shall 
nance of Nullifica- be punished by a fine . . . and by : 
tion, 1832 imprisonment .-. .” Berr 
ERT 
London, August 14, 1948. A bankrupt empire was put up for dist 
' Lond 


ly, has 
on this week, Although the empire, once the property abs ae 
few assets, bidding for the properties was spirited. Italy, eed to wat 
ent domestic problems, was bidding strongly. Only Italy La cels o 
the whole lot; others were angling for bits and pieces an ts the pr 
ther hand, Great Britain, which wants t6. 


the colonies, On the o i ore afraid 0 
almost as badly as Italy, was bidding timidly as if she W 
oo fast and too far. 


ning up the price t hen 
This international auction sale was arranged last Va 

Powers in the recent war settled accounts with Italy. Dodecanes? ji 

treaty, Italy renounced all rights to her colonies. The Big Four agree pet 

Were ceded to Greece. In an annex to the treaty, m 10 fri 

their Foreign Ministers should decide on the disposa” ial of n W 

colonies—Eritrea and Italian Somaliland on the east yeah  ovet 

Comi i ision within one Y” gnd je 
ya in North Africa. Failing a decision woul its i 

September 15, 1948 the Big Four agreed that sige 

Problem 


‘de by iff 
d abide of? 
to the United Nations General Assembly a” Big Four F est! 


pertió 


ea m 
ea ; the P'S, = put” nd 
“a year was nearly out when the deputies of s, DY wh 
1 


‘ig the co f stets: ‘of 
misters met, not to decide finally the future of the © yginiste" g 
to pass on 


these de 
Investig 


34 


oreg “oo 
recommendations to the Council CT ae y” 
puties met last October, they sent pe wis f 
ate the situation in the colonies and the 









R 


Reports of that commission were in the hands of the deputies when they 
e 


The accompanying map and article are adapted from materials that recently 
red in a leading American newspaper. Read the article and study the map, 
Wie atte nga the Bight Mee see er of the alternative that best completes 
ach of the following statements, basing your answers on the information in 
the article and on the map. [12] 


14 The writer believes that the former Italian colonies 


(1)have many fine resources (2)are desired by some of the 
great powers (3) are financially sound (4)are Strategically 
important to Russia | 


I} The Italian colonies in Africa include (1) Ethiopia, 


Eritrea, Libya (2) Italian Somaliland, Eritrea, Libya (3) 
Eritrea, Libya and the Dodecanese (4) Ethiopia, Tripoli and 
the Dodecanese 


Davi tees 
Ke Italy's African colonies border on the (1) Mediterranean 
D Indian Ocean (3) Atlantic Ocean and the Red Sea 
Mal Se Mediterranean Sea and Indian Ocen 
aies of Were priate title for the article would be (1) 


ndecid d Empires (2) Fate of Italy's African Em- 
(4) Tia] aded = (3) Four Powers Investigate Italy’s Colonies 

"YS Wealth in Africa ) y ANOUN 
18 Libya li 
(3)north of Fenti Cl)east of Algeria 


4)west of Tunisia 


€ article 
€ natives 


(2)east of Egypt 


19 Th 
Will be co 5 of th (1)thinks that the colonies 
net to eto th (2)says the colonies will be 
(3) predicts that the colonies will be 


(4) makes no Prediction as to the action of 
tions Assembly 
Ost of |; , 

(3) French moe as boundaries border on (1) possessions of 
mg len )possessions of the British Empire BS a 
independent countries E 

tation, lonieg rm at NOt agree upon the disposition of the 

Tal a. ~OUrt of `Y will refer the problem to the (1) Inter- 

of Assembly of Justice (2) Trusteeship Council Oe 

2 a Nations United Nations (4) Security Coun 

Wer he aut i 

tineg Doseg 7 Of the article States that (1) the ee 

Rne ~ the ltali e Italian peace treaty (2) Greec t as- 

‘xy, disposa eee colonies (3) the Big Four were firs pai 

Would have ş _ Colonies (4)the United Nations 7 
* to *PProve the disposal of the colonies 


” 
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23 The author names the following countries as bidders in the 

disposal of the remaining colonies (1) France and the 

Netherlands  (2)Great Britain and France (3) Italy and 
Portugal  (4)Great Britain and Italy 


OINTS 


$ 


24 By a study of this map, a student could determine the 
(1)number of air miles from Rome to Cairo (2) most densely - 
populated areas 


(3)notable topographic features of Ethiopia 
(4)boundaries and comparative areas 


25 Of the following statements selected from the article, the . 
one that is clearly a statement of Opinion is that (1) the Dode- 
canese were ceded to Greece (2)the Big Four agreed to 
hand over the problem to the United Nations under certain 
conditions  (3)the deputies met 


in October, 1947 (4) Great 
Britain was afraid of running the price up too fast and too far 


INTERRUPTION 


: | unusually 
Henry Ward Beecher was once in the midst jier of less 
eloquent speech when some wag in the audience, mai to perfection 
breeding than Spirits, crowed like a cock. It was 
and the audience was in a gale of helpless laughter. Aii 
to 
But Mr, Beecher stood perfectly calm. He stop 


; hing 
; still laug 
listened till the crowing ceased. While the audience was 
he pulled out his 


if in 
watch. Then he said, slowly and as 
thought: 


; 'clock. 
“That’s Strange. My watch says it is only 10 0 
can’t be 


- r the 12 
any mistake about it. It must be mo fo 
the lower animals are absolutely infallible.’ 


But yal 
stincts 0 
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YY 
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g. 
Christian obser 


of Audio-visual Aids 
a be Studies 


PAIGE 
N irach High School 


cial studies teacher is faced with the problem of teaching 
afn and inculcating proper ideals and at 
as 


titudes, Today, more 
than ever, is it necessary to “teach the importa 


tance of present events; 
to prepare for living in a democracy, to develop a feeling of respon- 
0 


sibility for good government; to teach the importance of defending 
and improving our democratic way of life.’ To help carry out these 
goals in everyday teaching, many teachers are making increasing 
use of audio-visual aids. While these aids cannot be used as a 


substitute for the teacher, they can do something that the teacher 


cannot do:—stimulate immediate interest in the topic, make the 
subject real, meaningfu 


l and practical, help teach proper attitudes 
towards present economic and social problems. 
The social studies 


curriculum lends itself to the use of many 
audio-visual aids as motion pictures, film Strips, maps, globes, charts, 
braphs, exhibits, dramatization, reports, forum discussions, cartoons, 
ulletin boards, verbal symbols, etc. ;—so many in fact, that the 
Progressive teache 


r has endless Opportunities for experimentation 
Cir use, For ex 
Order to 


ample, in the unit on International E, “ 
my Students ‘understand the basic principles, the relatio 
, “SR econo 


l : inter- 
nat MC Warfare and real warfare, the importance of 1 
the tra 


_ © any time in our history, but especially today i 
Wty j Policies Our country must follow, I have made terol for 
Whatey °t visual aid materials, which I am on ctiee 

“T valu they may be to other teachers of social studies. 


Lesson I. 
l The k be covered 


impor of international trade. 
i tan Of international trade. 
"Mott aids used 

uing, Verbal symbol Cargoes by John Masefield. 
Rowing iy of inevah, from distant Ophir, 
Win, ome to ven tn sunny Palestine, 

Bape, C0 OF ivory, 
Sanda and Peacocks, 
lately $ i “edarwood and sweet white wine. 
'Pbing thes Galleon coming from the Isthmus, oe 
"ough the Tropics by the palm green shores, 
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With a cargo of diamonds, — - Pea ET Uun , 1949) 
Emeralds, amethysts, Stk 
Topazes, and cinnamon and gold moidores. _ 
Dirty British coaster with a salt-caked 
Butting through the Channel, in the 
With a cargo of Tyne coal, 
Road rails, pig lead, 
Firewood, iron-ware and cheap tin trays. 
2. Presentation 
A. Graphs | 
1. Components of foreign trade 
2. Some vital imports of the Uni 
3. Value of our foreign trade 
4, Vital materials we do not p 
present needs 
B. Pictorial material 
Sketch of an average livin 


room comes from thirty cou 
1—The wool 


smoke stack, 
mad March days, 


(1820-1938) 

ted States i i | 
(Exports and imports 1865-1936) 
roduce in sufficient Quantities for ou 


& room entitled, “This American living 
ntries.” ewer he 
in the carpet comes from Scotland, China, Syria, Argen- 
2—The American mother’s cosmetics and perfume come from all over 
the world. BONE emis slides a 
3—The mahogany in the desk comes from Honduras and Ceylon. 
4—The drapes contain mohair from Africa, Turkey and rales ‘a 
S—American radios contain quartz from Brazil, mica from 
Canada and Argentina. 


: } hem im 
6—The telephone contains 36 different materials—18 of t 
ported. 


: | from Japan a 
7—The oils in the painting hanging on the wall come fr 
Brazil, 


Re iget 
8—The paint on the walls contains oils from China i É 
from Spain. E + 
9—The webbing for the sofa is made from India par 
10—The coffee served by the American mother j 
l Colombia and Central American countries. 
Discussion : How does world trade affect you? 
C. Reports (short) > umer 
 Toomance of foreign trade to me as a consume 
2. Importance of foreign trade to certain industr c0 
3. Importance of foreign trade to the worker oducts of a 
3, Summary—Map of the world showing the chief pr serve” 
Discussion : “The world has two billion customers to 


from Brash 


Lesson II. 
A, Topics to be covered: 


l. History of America’s foreign trade. A eee 
2. World War II and our foreign trade. sat 


son ika y 


38 





t, 


yp10-VISUAL aa 
Audio-visual aids used 


1 Motivation—V erbal symbol 
“The stuff we produce as a nation 
Plus the stuff we tmport 
Less the stuff we export i J 
Is a measure of our standard of living. 
2, Presentation. 
A. Graphs 


1. Our foreign trade (1900-1943) 

2. Exports of leading commodities 1940 
B. Charts 

1, Visible and invisible items move in international trade 

2. U. S. Trade with Seven Major Countries (1938-1946) 

3. Countries with which the U. S. carried on trade before and after 

World War II 

C. Reports (short) 

Our lend lease Program and its effect on international trade 

Summary—Chart—Percentage of exports to various countries since 

World War II 


Stuart Chase Tomorrows Trade. 


iscussion : Future of international trade 


| Lesson III. 
A. Topics to be Covered. 


3 ds of tariffs. 
, AT8uments fo 
' Our Tarif p 


ib visua aids used 
: Motiva ed | | 
Tari Go Statistics— Balance of Trade. under Tariff Acts (U. S 


r and against protection. 
Olicy, 


i mmission 
193 


Ow our ex 
aS a resul 


l A. stttation 
artoong 


, . . the 
ports decreased in the 1920’s and again in 
t of our Protective tariff policy 


š High Tariff, from the point of view of the producer, versus 
Tariff (from the point of view of the consumer) 
C Gra a oo foreign labor a menace? 
' Charts, “r Tariff Wall (1824-1934) 


ith the U.S. 
(Is yt 2hdards of living in other countries compare W! 
2, 1$ the result of protection?) 
(Ie e of manufacturing in the U.S. 1850-1920 
i e result of protection?) 
3 (Is the Ot big business in the U.S. (1890-1920) 
e Stns 'S the result of protection?) se (Which leads to de- 
Cartoon—High Tariff vs. Low Tariff ( 
and war?) 
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A. 


B. 
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A Presentation 


N 


TS Uu 
Lesson IV, | "e, 1949) 


Topics to be covered. l 

1. Other obstacles to foreign trade. 

2. How other countries are solving the 
Audio-visual aids. 


1. Motivation—Verbal Symbol (Source—Life—Issue on International 
Trade) 


problem of trade barriers 


1. 
“Who killed the League? 
I, said the U.S. 
As I’m bound to confess 
With high tariffs for watchmak 
I behaved like a pig without mo 
I killed the League. 


2. 
“Who drained its blood? . 
I, said the British, s ; , Vee.) 
We gave it no deference a : 2 
With our frank Empire Preference— 
We drained its blood, 


i 3. 

“Who saw it die? 

We, said the Russians, 
The Poles and the 
It had no iota 

Of chance with a quota 
Garroting its neck, 


Said the Turk and the Czech. 


ers, potters and tanners, 
rals or manners 


Prussians. 


4, 
“Who stabbed its corpse? 
I, said Doc Schacht, 
hat believer in Macht. . 
With bilateral deals and the mark known os Aski 


hacked it Up just to Spite Harold Laski 
I stabbed its corpse,” : 


A. Chart—Obsta 


' ts 
‘ng att 
. showings 
cles to Selling United States Cars— 
Sell cars to 


rt po" 
l. Australia—Blocked by: 


dim 
uotas 
o~a tariff (42%) b—Empire preference c—4 
mit 


S 
Zs United Kingdom—Blocked by: 5 quotas d- 
a—a tariff (33%) b—Empire preference 
mits, €—exchange permits | 


A. Topics to be covered 


el 


TN e 


ium—Blocked by: 

Da at bcs 
4, Argentina—Blocked by: 
"aa tariff (40%) b—exchange permits 
5, South Africa—Blocked by: À 
"aa tariff (10%) b—empire preference 

6. Brazil—Blocked by: 
a—a tariff (13 to 21%) b—im 
d—distribution (government) 
3. Summary : per 
A. Pictorial reproduction—symbolizing the attempt of the Geneva con- 
ference to end the situation where trade is blocked by artificial bar- 

riers 


B. Report—Benelux nations. 


c—import permits d—exchange Permits 


port permits C—exchange permits, 


Lesson V, 


l. Our reciprocal trade Policy—arguments pro and con 
2. Work of the I.T.0.; 


; Bretton Woods Agreements 
Audio visual aids 
' “Tamatization L 


“sson—Class acting as Committee on Ways and eMans 
ot the House of Representatives holds a hearing on the Extension of 
€ciproca] Trade Agreements 


e€ American Farm Bureau present reasons why the 


Present eis extension while representatives of the National Grange 
B. reasons why the Trade Agreements should not be extended. 
tepresentj, PreSentative (A. F. of L.) opposes extension while anie 
in ba . . 
C, m tension, © international Ladies Garment Workers Union suppo 
r 


esentati fet gees: 
“nlatives of business Present arguments both for and against ex 


en “€Presentati ; il of Jewish 
t'I Counci 
È House Peak for eio Of the Y.W.C.A. and Na 


Or extension aS a means of promoting peace. ‘ing 
Tease te or : . resentatives 8! 

2 rt “xtension of the act—various rep 

for extension, 


s 
c of na accomplishments of the I. T. O. 
ret 


, ‘onal trade 
A ton Woods Agreements on internatio 
T 


Lesson VI. 
trad bia | 
Crin © Policies r 
St : en 
Ayi to W ‘ade ‘atriers 
; ` ur 
Watina Aids ope, 


7, 1947 
Symbol—New York Times—March ace, freedom 


s E- 
° reached q turning point in history » 


4l 
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ll adh we kada = GOH Potting ia 
and world trade are inseparable -.. We can lead the tis 8 ) 1949) 
peace or we can plunge them into economic war.” Hany a f economi, 

2. Presentation. oie | * Truman 
A. Cartoon—Showing how economic Warfare leads to r 
stressing the need for all countries to have access to 
and markets if war is to be averted. 
Discussion of the Marshall Plan—European Recovery Prog 
Town Hall Meeting—Student moderator leading the discussion 
A. Introductory reports, : , 


1. Based on a chart showing Europe’s chief needs from 
a—the United States and b—the rest of the world 

2. Origin and history of the plan including action taken by Europe 
and the United States : l k 


B. Four speakers present results of the plan 


a—Economic b—Social c—Political d—Humanitarian 
Ji Summary—Discussion : 


‘Warfare 
Taw 


Material, 


Lesson VII. ~ 


A. Topic: Review of International Trade | l 

B. Visual Aid used: Film Strip “Foreign Trade.” : i follow- 
Pre-test: Before the film is shown, students are asked to answer the =e 

ing questions, Their answers are given below. The same test is given 

the film is shown and the r 


esults are as follows: 


A fler sei 
m 
Pre-test ant No 
= Yes No 
l. Do American tariffs protect America’s high | Mia 
wages? niiki W 
2. Do low wages in other countries threaten 57 : 
rican jobs and American workers? 45 
* Do high tariffs and trade barns “protect” “a rigt 
€rican jobs and increase living stand- 66 
ards? ae P 
4, Can foreign countries get the money to buy 30 i 
our goods? É 6 
ð. Can the U. S. afford to trade with coun- 31 j 0 
tries having cheap foreign labor? a 102 
6. Do Protective tariffs increase the price the 0 g 
consumer pays? 102 3 
7. Will cutting down tariffs decrease employ- E 8 
ment in America? ii ” 
8. Would you approve of cutting down tariff 2 30 i 
5 Tates at the Present time? ; 10! 
" ~O you think there are any products that 74 28 
can be produced more cheaply abroad? 
42 


A 





pl0-VISUAL AIDS — 





Ht) HIT AFt 
Pre-test ope j leme 
EE i. Yes No 
ou think that we should stop producing | 
it : products that can be produced mor 
teas abroad than in the U.S.? | 317 Sop 
il. Do you think the U.S. should take the lead 
"jn lowering tariffs even if other countries — | 
still maintain high tariffs? x% 58 4 97 t 
After seeing 


Pre-test -© the film 
Number. N umber 


; ntinue reciprocal trade agreements 75 102 
* “liminate trade barriers 75 60 
' “uminate quo l 
: Follow Brett D 
5. Lend mone, = „Woods Agreements ` 70 102 
oney to Europe for rehabilitation 50 90 
Conclusiong. T et 
$i . 


e lm Strip is extremely effective in correcting mistaken impres- 

Suggested Bib ating social attitudes, 
i i peraph : nternational Trade. 
Building + A Battles Without Bullets Headline Books #1 
q ase, Stuart y America ang Foreign Trade Vol. VI #7 
5 : ' Vivian Brick Tews Trade : ' 

vaslin, R. A. Y without Mortar Foreign Policy Association #16 

in US. 

» Pup: P Hugh B ua 


l 4. Headline Books #2 
Yo, Afairs co "ternational Trade 


Vis ee Pamphlets #99 What Foreign Trade Means to 
Dale PNS ' i Pop l 
T Audia r». | 
N0-Viswat Methods in Teaching. 
We; | 

Moya, Bge NOSTALGIA ore 

ards the „| soberly along—tind rents and slightly nostalgic DY 

Seat of learning ua pa 


` ; Ashes. 
~Oliver Wendell Holmes, in Cinders fron 
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Wanted—A Service Bureau 


SHERWOOD FRIEDMAN 
Central Commercial High School 


In an article for HIGH POINTS in April, 1947 
suggests a service bureau for the social studies. The function of ik 
a service bureau, according to Mr. Sayer, “would be to init 
system for effectuating that improvement of instruction which ip by 
vidual departments, by their Separate efforts, can achieve only to 
a limited degree.” | 


’ Albert H. Sa 


SHARE THE WEALTH. The suggestion se 
admirable one. As a matter of fact, it has in it potentialities which 
could lead to tremendous advancements in our educational work in 
the New York City system. My only: amendment to the original 
suggestion is that it be extended to require service bureaus in al 
subject areas. 


ems to me to be an 


Let us take one aspect of the plan, a minor aspect only. The a 
ment that a service bureau could “foster experimentation -A ipe 
and methodology, and establish an exchange library for er 
suggests unlimited possibilities for development pine g prt 
of the teaching process and the materials used in ~ by accretion 
cess. All of our subject matter fields have inher! stant evaluatiot 
traditions of teaching and of content which need srimentation nec 
and revision. Unfortunately, the research and E scandalous} 
sary to such evaluation and revision are done po a 
hit-or-miss fashion with no attempt from a mae A ea 
current practices, plan for research, test expe es, pu icize p d 
results scientifically, recommend necessary ae in thos? 
and revisions, and train teachers and administr ) 
niques which are found to be effective. 


: t 
that 3 gf o id? 
TO FOLLOW THROUGH. It is probably t on DY in A 
of research and experimentation has been @ nce of H° yer 
schools—much of it with the aid and assista howeve") a sph 
Reference, Research, and Statistics. There subject ei c0 
ing possibilities for careful study in vario y in each am 
ties, and only by means of a service aapa e 
thorough, carefully-planned, and gina to fruit? 
basic progress in each subject area be car 
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sgRVICE BUREAU_— 


AN ea may serve to indicate the need for soun 
ation at 


d research and 
puttress the argument for a service bureau to 
to DU 


ed of Business Education for March, 1 


n article by Paul Turse called “Validity of the Syllable Count.” 
Inthe article, Mr. Turse discussed the problem of determining the 
efectiveness Of various methods of grading the difficulty of mate- 
ral to be dictated to shorthand students. His research pointed to 
the fact that most conventional methods for grading dictation diffi- 
culty were inaccurate and unreliable. Actually, the results were to 
be expected. Rowena Wellman had reported the same general results 
na thesis for a doctorate degree at Columbia University in 1938, 


"An Examination of Certain Factors Involved in the Reporting and 
Transcribing of Stenographic Materials.” 


are entitled to ask, “Why hasn’t anything been done to grade mate- 


nals better in’ shorthand ?” Or they might say, “Tf materials are 
"perimentally graded in the teaching of reading, why aren’t they 
Properly graded in Shorthand ?” 

c — to the specific Problem given may be simply that short- 
sang pa not yet aware of the unreliability of such Egr 
Yllables) o tation materialas syllabic intensity, standard ar 
count ‘© Count, standard (S-letter) word count, shorthan 

e Bi “nd actual word count. In other words, more publicity 
nen ts research which casts doubt on standard or basic 


948 contained 


ic at nS OF AUTHORITY. It may be that practices 

‘yllab; i ‘rent use and which are embodied in courses of oa 

ay at least i ' oks, and authoritative articles are difficult » eer 
he lag which “Ong period of years. In other words, we 


NOR “ers improvement of teaching practices. 
ay S ST eces- 
ia, To — NEEDED, More experimentation may oe gi 
hay U to t the Problem under discussion, the exP piar material 
ty” “Ot he Stair esent time on the grading of ee analy- 
eon May atistically Significant, may require more pe 
Mag tOdatie “Ve Provided sufficiently adequate and in current 
SS, In ies a improvement to warrant - may yet have to 
“T Words, a thorough investigation 45 


yt me fo. eee 
EXAMPLE. An example of.one problem in the business edu- 


Carry on such < 


Perhaps business teachers - _ 
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HIGH POINTS 
O 


. ` Uune, 1949 
be made which will result in definite recommendations f 


Or Chan | 
es 
before changes occur. 


It is possible that teachers and supervisors feel that the Problem 
of grading material in shorthand 1S unimportant, No matter yp 
material is used, no matter how it 1S counted the students Will learn 
shorthand. In other words, unless it can be proved experiment 
that grading materials in shorthand does improve the | 


.  €arning Process, 
it is unnecessary to make a change in present practices. 


AIMS. If the problem given is used as a guidepost, it points to 


the following requirements for improvement of instruction and bet 
ter learning: 


l. Considerably more expertly handled experimentation and research on 
basic assumptions of fact in subject matter. 


2. Considerably more expertly handled experimentation and research on 
the nature and effectiveness of the teaching process. 


° . . eo i d 
3. Considerably more publicity and discussion to be given to research an 
experimentation. : 


er syllabus 
4. Considerably more pressure to be placed on textbook poise 
makers, curriculum organizers, and teachers to adopt warra 


| P ak 
IN SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING. Inthe field o 


Pie S taken to 
hand and typewriting alone, there should be definite step 
test the following : 


: ie bat pewriting. 
l. The validity of standard (5-letter) word count in typ”, 


of stem” 
: he teaching 
2. The effectiveness of high frequency words in t seit 
er 0€ 


graphy and typewriting. 


è and oth 
3. The efficacy of charts, graphs, posters, displays, 
achieving better learning. 


i iting. eS. 
4. The grade placement of stenography and typew" jon Cohn’ 


urs ; 
5. The value of personality training in busi 


: i fcs to shor 
6. The carry-over of training in English specific 
tions. 


: ould 
7. The point at which typewritten transcripts sh 
shorthand course, 


8. The determin 
typewriting, 


be introduc 


A stenog 
. ® aching j 
ation of effective techniques in te enog 


= ` rading 

9. The determination of effective marking and g A 

and typewriting. ety plans in the g cler 
0. The effectiveness of integrated laboratory i 


tice; ef 
vanced work in stenography, typewriting, secretari tlie j 
Practice, a 


shor thand 


11. The ability of students to construct new 
Pressure of connected dictation. 
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ins 
plans if 
iy, aa CE 
peace of 





gei UREA So eee 
DANCE THROUGH RESEARCH. Ma 
G 


| , “any of the items listed 
been subjected to surveys, tests, experiments, and investigations, 
have definitive results have been ascertained. Many other items 
j “e listed including, no doubt, some of oyr most basic tenets 
re ie What we need, therefore, is some Strong, ringing re- 
a rch which will clear away much of the dead wood of tradition or 
habit in teaching. We need to begin to use methods, techniques, and 
materials which have been tested and found good. Individual teachers 
and schools are not in a position to handle experimentation and re- 
search with the expertness required. Individual teachers and schools 
are not in a position to disseminate the results of investigation with 
the completeness which is necessary. Individual 


Properly staffed, com 
alert to the problems 
research and €xperim 
assist all subject area 
ment of learning an 


pletely equi 


pped, and well trained central office, 
in each ar 


ea of education, and eager to initiate 
entation. The maintenance of such an office to 


S would lead us far in the direction of improve- 
d instruction. 


CNOA 
The oy PARENTS 
Self Pro definition of a good parent is one who makes himself or her- 
Stessively unnecessary 


—Douglas J. Wilson, Montreal Star. 


ENOLA 
b SYMPATHY hed 
: S villa Coln Was Sitting in a hotel lobby when he was ap a was 
nh but Cut-y 3 who said t H “M Lincoln, your sp 
er , ' 
keq - there Sie o him r 


? } In 
ch. Linco 
0 p Some points in it beyond my rea 
g that kaia chuckle d s 


onc 
: “Then I am sorry for you. I 


e had a 
© same trouble with fleas.” 
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ace eee e4arians C 
A Day in June 
In the whole round of the school 
remember it, but one bright spot—th 
mer holidays. Somehow as the day 
school to break up for holidays, a certai 
human pervades the place. The mast 
cricket flannels smoking cigarettes almost in the Corridors 
of the school itself. The boys shout at their play in the long 
June evenings. At the hour when, on the murky winter 
nights, the bell rang for night study, the sun is stil Shining 
upon the playground and the cricket maich between House 
and House is being played out between daylight and dark, 
The masters—good fellows that they are—have cancelled 
evening study to watch the game. The head master is there 
himself. He is smoking a briar-root pipe and wearing his 
mortar board sideways. There is wonderful greenness in 
the new grass of the playground and a wonderful fragrance 
in the evening air. It is the last day of school. Life is sweet 
indeed in the anticipation of this summer evening. re 
If every day in the life of a school could be the last, 
there would be little fault to find with it. fae 
The Antiquarian, as the last day of the spring seem i ca pre- 
rereads these words* of Stephen Leacock with are fore World 
vious last days of an almost forgotten era—the paun 
War II. , tal attachment 
This looking back upon the past with a pei oF pro ly 
is longing for things that either have actually 


af 
words 
ent of 
never were is now known as nostalgia. As a stud opsta" 
their cha 


C 
i ‘quarian is struck by the O's, 
nging meanings, the Antiquarian 1s pen nostalg 
Occurrence of the word nostalgia and its adj 
modern writing, 


p 

om GORS T 

n f 

Derived from G er used ? j 
Greek 


reek, nostalgia was nev -nily homewat } wic 
l word nostos means a return, especially ++ is fot His 
journe 


iJ ct 1 
y. Homer used the word frequently ; in fa rove t° pis 
seus st d fo 
in the opening lines of the Odyssey. Odys nd he crv 
own life and the return of his companions; 4 


wife and for his return journey home. 
— 


orner 


Year, there w t ; 
e arrival Of the tule 
draws near 


for the 


ers lounge round in 


t r,” s 
i From “My Memories and Miseries As a Schoolmaste 
lished by Dodd, Mead and Company: 1923. 
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; ANTIQUARIAN’S CORNER , 
tH : 


-y the Greek word algos, meaning pain, a 

i a noun, a certain i. Fle tati 1780) coined the word 

„ostolgia to describe a case mesıckness or melancholia caused 
olonged absence from home or country, 

ps ically, this is the meaning still given to nos 

major dictionaries. The latest new dictionary, The 

Dictionary published in 1947, has this entry: 
homesickness or strong desire for 
severe forms producing derangem 
functions. 

The dictionaries are surely very conse 
changes in meanings. In his most casu 
an clip in any week a dozen uses of nostalgia and nostalgic which 
difer in meaning from the dictionary definitions. 

Any longing for the days of long ago is termed nostalgic. Any 
ay: of sentimental Sadness over the Passing of time and institu- 
ons 1S nostalgic. Any desire to be where one is not is characterized 

i a return is a transferred symbol: the re- 
or into security associated with home. 


5 
nd an ending ig 


talgia by all the 
American C ollege 


family and friends, in their 
ent of mental and physical 


rvative, very slow to accept 
al reading, the Antiquarian 


‘um may be into the past 


ob C 
beta art the Herald Tribune describes his feelings after the 


“Uthat the p ar game, “There’s something nostalgic about the 


Surely th; o squads will never compete as units again.” — 
tO the future à Case of prolepsis. The writer projects mn 
Ring to h the oe mul long for a return to the present whi 


no} he same Paper describes a chair with a rush i 
p. Sandon, Ki nostalgia” because it makes a mee T 
hs Osley as, S Parlor, Going back into the past ia s not 
voy him to iia i the Times declares that pa wford’s 
‘ap, à hey, fi ie losing perspective on Joan a but he 
a fing the op, *4€ considers her worthy of venera 


dly with 
est reason for linking it [the film] jou) 
Van, Nord 


0 : at 
ty k Nich, bet Filipp Schmidt 
en Glcp t 


Der w anderer. 49 
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ees IGH PO] NT 
the past.” That link with the past determines One of the 
connotations of nostalgia! Eoi | Modern 

Otis L. Guernsey, Jr., writing in the Herald T 
that The Barkleys of Broadway is “no mere time 
Again that echo of the past! E Sorta 

A curious inversion of meaning in which nostal 
a longing for a return without the idea of home 
the Beloved Country by Alan Paton. The Reverend Stephen Kum 
has returned home to the Natal after a long and saq sojourn n 
Johannesburg. Receiving a letter from his friend in that metro, 


pen pen f tropolis, 
he is “astonished to find within himself a faint nostalgia for that 
great bewildering city.” : Eri 


5 Wune, 1949) 


ribune, believes 


gra means simp 
1S found in Ç, 
) 


Abroad Thoughts from Home 


Every year at this time, since the fateful days of 1939, the Anti- 
quarian has had a growing nostalgia. In conversation with his col- 
leagues, he has learned how many share that feeling. © =- 

In bygone years, the last day that Leacock described always meant 
that if June 30 came, Europe was not far behind. The great ay 
schoolteachers began. The Antiquarian’s fellow-nostalgics ae 
the exhilaration with which they went through the closing ar ri ‘ 
ahead of them stretched Europe with all that a trip abroad m 
a teacher. teach 

It's strange how in all the recent novels about teachers Rs 
ing, only one author thought of this phase of the ei: date” 

-If you really want to feel nostalgic, look over the follo 
1937) and compare with today’s advertisements : 


° clu 
sal 
PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOURS: 60 4 
Sive—$398 . | 
B : 
176.50 
S. S. NORMANDIE—Round Trip, June 30, $ 


ys | 
_$475 fing” 
ROUND THE WORLD—Second Class—$% >. a sca? | 


: 5 advise 
To assuage that nostalgia, the Antiquaria® 


i ; dag  qjigh 
Holiday magazine or a going into financial 7 J. Tilden pig 


e 3 
Morris ROSENBLUM Samu H 


i prothe 
+. re e, Harper 

Miss Mallett, (Chapter 4), by Burke Boyce, 
50 


Films of Special Interest to Teachers 


School and Theatre Committee of the N. y. ee 

: adhd of English, of which Mrs. Ida Martus - a 
jas long been offering to the schools Special rates and a a 
of plays and opera. Now it is doing the same for exceptional i 
non pictures. In this department every month the committee’ ee 
man of Special Films will bring news of films for which a ins 
ments have been made with theatres for reduced rates, or fl it 
serving $ 90 omer a further information leaders ar 
write to Mrs. laa Martus, City Cente 

York 19, N. Y.) Aa cat nV emt 36 Street, New 


Don Quixote (Spanish film of the Cervantes classic, at the 


TEM Theatre. Special rates for students 
and teachers, upon identificati 

Th , i > cation. ) 

es a: = audiences in Latin America laugh so hard at the 
is movie ie they drown out his lines. They say, too, that 
have Raa tes of Romeo and Juliet and The Three Musketeers 
Bt the joke n L accolade at Cannes because Frenchmen just don’t 
te! thoy Hi odvody quotes joyfully, “Bless thee, Bottom! bless 
nection wi J nslated p (as Maurice Valency did recently in con- 
woman of Rem of his English translation of The Mad- 


Or ma 
a is ae Yorkers without Spanish, the Belmont Theatre 
pulse and as been the place where everyone else was being 
2 on stim co wondering when some translator like the inde- 
West 48th S h cinberg would discover the little theatre at 


~ ne ster 
When has Ushere te Well, the dark ages are over. The ma 


sti, OU t in a new era of exploration for moviegoers. 
amt intone the Belmont these days (CI 5-4296) you are 
ame down, he at you judge to be the purest Castilian. When A 
the Pher à ou still recognize with pleasure the warm, palpabl 
made į à theatre with its own following. The new film 1s 


the 
iy, i roles a. today, by Cifesa, and distributed p- 4 i eat 
Miro fae] River en by two of the most distinguisne 


t ‘o to see Don 
; ? tA! s . > 
w Poli B a—"Story and dialogue: Mig < the theatre’s 


ut = 
Yy 3 the next screen credit (which initiate » And so, 
thar} English Titles: Herman G. Weinberg art of 

an that you are, you relax. For the _— i 5] 
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a 


the next two hours and eighteen minutes, you will be, if not i 
relaxed, very agreeably diverted. À * always 

Don Quixote is very well done—acted and directed well 
-make you understand why the book is a “master 


` piece” 
considerably short of that word itself as a work 


Rivelles’s figure of Don Quixote—staring mad and gaunt, more sy 
gestive of Goya than anything else, and always with his own a 
courtesy that is curiously dignified—wil] stay with you, San 
Panza, as played by Juan Calvo, is everything you ask of Sancho 
Panza. The highest praise you can give him is to say that as yoy 
watch him you remember Raimu with love—not be 


: Cause they are 
similar, but because each has his own groaning, corpulent humanity 
which endears itself to you. 


Une, 1949) 


Enough 0 
ven if it fall 
of film. Rafael 


Most of the adventures are here, from the windmills to the en- 
counter with the White Moon. Many could have been profitably 
omitted, for the film grows repetitious toward the end; but which? 
Since 1605 the novel has developed its own cultists, and they must 
be as hard to placate as the Shakespeareans or the Savoyards, Less 
captious students will find most of the film more spirited going EA 
the 800-odd pages of the original, whether they know span He 
There is adventure, oddity (surely the unveiling of the ie di 
bearded duennas is funnier when you see it), and amar beast 
friends for some. Rosinante, for instance. A very gen 
and of good conscience. -i be admitted 

Teachers who accompany groups of students wi ay take 3% 
free. Students and teachers who attend individually = y ays until 
vantage of reduced rates at certain performances, Y ae 
5:00, 65¢ ; weekdays after 5 00, 76¢; Saturdays “rectly to a 
ere are student discount coupons available Mae uid ! a 
Gloria Hendrix at the theatre if you want them), i entificat” 
necessary. Any student or teacher who offers some 


the box office will be given the reduced rate. 


; pia 
nue” of 
t the AVS. op 
Guaglio Italian film about war orphans, E 7 chet 
house. Special rates for studen 


Hips" 
ia) 
identification.) een Gua w 
You had better forget the comparisons ar excel 0 ve 
nounced Wal-yo”) and Shoeshine (pronounc sgio 


aren’t in the 
thieves and O 


52 


childr? , a pico 
same class, though both are ao ecchi D A 
utlaws in the wake of war. Sus 





e F 
. rehabilitated rench, the Rus 





yrote the screenplay for To Live in Peace) has a flair for energetic 
comic scenes, but also writes many which are Stock invention. There 
wre thirty “scugnizzi,” or street waits, in this film of Naples after 
he war who could not have been invented by anybody, They are 
unfortunately, real. You will find them as dj 


ficult to forget as an- 
other group of non-actors, the survivors of the D 


aS | P camps photo- 
graphed for the newsreels after their liberation. These children 
are not skeletons, but grotesques, mora] S of the war. 
There is a plot woven around them: a n Ty good young 
missionary tries to build another with them, after 


basket case 
aive but ve 
“Boys Town” 


stronger 
grins; in the way 
&, 1dom, ethics: in 


r World War I 


yes and their 
of GI, clothin 
savagery, Afte 
made by th 


they are fantastically clad in cast- 
their incredible ageless underworld 
there were similar children in films 

sians, the Germans. They were all 
- But th 


th ere mustn’t be any more such films. There 
~ any more such children. 


h 
TEN ng Play house (Avenue of the Americas and 47th Street; 
the box off will admit teachers and students, upon identification at 
‘SE; Wee i at the following special rates: weekdays until 5:00, 
Cuaglig s = niten fy a OS¢; Saturdays until 5:00, 55¢. 
d offici English titles by Clare Catalano. The title is trans- 
tally as “Hey, Boy A 


™Nipotent Schoolb oy ( And How He Is Now 
p a b “Box Office ) 
ora 3 Giudice has withdrawn The Guinea Pig from ms 
i its lack of success at the Little qhi 
tron Porter from Variety (issu of May 18) that h 
tick 8 Other =f Ondon too late to launch a suitable ei chools 
i sh “there was no time to get operating e in 
was planned.” The picture will be re p of Pyg- 
Ning .? Which = Encouraged by the success of the revive fter long 
Shea S now Play; Sk circuit houses 4 
Muley © SUtty ying the Skouras llis Films) have 
‘dan ea and the Art, the distributors (Elis æ octo—no, 
atly mer revival of the same flourishing 53 


Mustn’ 
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!_nonogenarian’s: Major Barbara, | Cia 
P ee a deiin called The As You Like It Dens 5 os 
terned in more ways than one after its H enry V Department i 
Laurence Olivier-Elisabeth Bergner version of the comedy, which 
is more charming than most people realized back In *1937-71, now 
being road-showed in Boston. That city may be the huh oi 
cultural universe, but it was the 60¢ student-coupons scheme in on 
city that gave United Artists its faith in the 


Profit value of Culture, 
we'll be bound. (The national press-book used in Promoting As Yoy 
Like It reproduces a letter from the School and Theatre Committee 


endorsing the film and announcing a plan for “a Schools ticket 
scheme” when it comes to New York in September.) : 

Last and possibly least: Ingrid Bergman’s Joan of Arc opened in 
neighborhood theatres amid a white shower of student oma 
coupons, good for 50¢ admission at all times. We had nothing to : 
with these, but students will have a lot to do with the picture’s success. 


S Lune, 1949) 


orld 
It Happens Every Spring (Santa ae apes 
Series, and the 
a Aimee tar 
Shirley W. Smith, student registrar at the Me es deel give 
Wrote and sold a story to Twentieth Century-F — ears the film, r 
pause to all chemistry teachers. By the time this a you can se j 
Happens Every Spring, should be at the Roxy boni it is what Y 
for yourself. As we go to press all we aig interest: afl 
read in the papers, and that has a certain aes was looking wot! 
Once upon a time there was a professor os solution t z fah 
insect deterrent for trees. Instead he discovere “ something ° a base 
repel any wood coming in contact with it. eee in it 
the professor hit on the notion of rubbing the big league py est 
ball. Naturally, he was soon pitching for the son. The yak to b 
games and the World Series in his first pall an 
ing, though, comes when he bows out of base is 
college classes, 


yi a al story 
is origi” cypeet a 
(Smith was assisted in the adaptation of hi 5 ued 


hor of Miracle on nd he wor 
screen by Valentine Davies, author ta Claus, 2 ist) 
was the picture in which there was a San che oad | 
Macy’s.) 


the se 
15); iga 
According to The New York Times (Oy onk Lan 
teacher (played by Ray Milland) remarks 
54 


1gACHER FILMS . , 

| ), “A lot of things don't make sense, `I was a chemistry 
= "I can tell you that now . . . and t 
teacher, « * * 


he sum of money | 
S State for an entire 
gle afternoon tossing 
& a wooden stick.” 

must be schnooks . . _ 


yed for teaching science to the youth of thi 
receive a little less than I could make in a sin 
ae sphere past a young man holdin 
a ak Lanigan: “Jupiter! Them professors 
And I always thought they were so smart!” 
The Professor (his name, by the way, 
nta matter of brains.” 


Monk (finally) : “But that ain’t right. If it weren't for professors 
teachin kids, everybody’d turn out dumb punks . . . like me!” 
And there you are. Somewhere on the lot at Twentieth Century- 


is Vernon Simpson) : “It’s 


Fox, an ex- or an operative of the N.E.A. 
is boring from within. This is the s 


ext w 
t 3 ; 
i be Valentine Davies. Until then, happy vacation! 

™ M. GOLDSTEIN Abraham Lincoln High School 


bth the OMNISCIENT SCHOOLBOY : 

Me i fa 
Med, Pe; until recent centuries was the literary haige . r 
a Bee People throughout Europe, and even a a , atk 


. n Ice 
—Charles Earle Funk in A Hog ° 
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High Points | 
OCCUPATIONAL FATIGUE. 


September is a cheerless month for me, ` 
With what celerity does summer ot 

The students come to school reluctantly, 
And I proceed with paces just as slow. 

The mailbox bulges out as though to break 

I meet new classes with an inward quake, 
And every breeze of autumn whis 


pers low, 
“It's really tough, you know” - 


The month of January is a curse; 
The world is ugly, desperate and old. 
My mind is ragged and my mood is worse, 
And ruthless winter has an icy hold. 
My body creaks in all its feeble joints, 
My eagerness descends a hundred points ; 
To add to this, I am completely bowled 
= By one gosh-awful cold. 


My heart leaps up when I behold it’s June. 
I weakly throw my hat into the air; 
I even try to hum a little tune, 
With all the energy that I can spare. =) 
Sweet days, so calm, so bright, that are to © 
I spin about in sweet delirium. tise 
There’s only one thing difficult to ? 
September will be there. on Hige Sch 


Jacos C, SOLOVAY Fort Hamilt 


A PRACTICAL INTERCULTURAL EDUCA j“ 
AT TILDEN plet 


am pas gP ip 
PATTERN. For the past five years, the writer e ao 


i for x 
the problem of organizing an effective program ft un 


peen er one We | 
good human relations. Hardly any avenues have } e basis» = wi 


uE” ey k 
ool thro’? a e 
involved most of the departments of pn T : A it Pg 
cultural Council, was tried out. This gtOCk = wh 


wl 
An elaborate Program on an integrated school 


f iyities. apa 
Planned year-round as well as special activ? to be 


t 
top-heavy and taxing on a few of its leaders: * 
36 




















yreRCULTURAL EDUCATION 
I 


work was, however, continued in a mor 
K t instruction through special “Brotherho 
a hts Week” assemblies, through special 
i 4 e above, through oratorical and essay co 
ne displays, etc., have become established 
rect approach has also received stress; teache 


e decentralized Way. 
od Week” and “Bill 
lessons in connection 
ntests, film Programs, 
traditions. The indi- 


ts take advantage of | 
every opportunity which presents itself to emph 


; aSIZ€ Various aspects 
of good human relations. 


There is very little in the above which, I feel, is unique. Similar 
attacks on the problem have undoubtedly been made in many schools. 
Recently, however, we tried a really novel 


ere merely “playing” with 
platitudes like “Love your 
and only occasionally coming 
ions. Even when the approach 
problem was analyzed; certain 
d, but little in the way of a 
ulted. Very rarely did any stu- 
least none that could be directly 
rning process. The eternal com- 
hose interest has been aroused 

—has too often remained unan- 
Our. Practice ing answered by some such statement as “Well, 
ang, stant Dr you have learned about your fellow man 

"er the em has been to devise approaches which wi 

at can I do?” 


and high sounding 
€n are brothers,” 
to i ities į 
EA with realities in our social relat 
re realistic plane, too often the 
re and emotions were arouse 
"he attack on the Problem res 
‘On Come out of learning, at 
in i s concomitant of the lea 
hi l l 
Baty, ntelligent student w 


0 about it?” 


xighbor” and “AJl m 


NRW 
It App l 
t èd Out ROACH, Such an approach was tried recently, ant 
wig "8 and usi © very successful. For a long time we of been 
tyr Peak ng Posters, films teaching materials and ha | 
atig ie from many aes See in the field of ae 
e 
matio ational Conference of Christians p ane 
ton the a, Hague of the Bnai Brith, the National As f 
af Cult Advan ies the Bureau tor 
al pa, ment of the Colored People, the ource 
uca ion and many others. Recently, & “ugh inst 
Mati i; Peared— the New York State Commission subject 
a Ployment, It is the last which 3 ths 
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of this report. I had been receiving their 
without particularly analyzing what they c 
program of instruction, except to note that 
of speakers and materials. One day last 
pupil approached me with the following : 


J Une] 
: » 4 
bulletins for i l 

l | 
here was ano A 


„eRCULTURAL EDUCATION 
N 


ff of the departments mentioned. She 
ional Ls previously made by Mr. Zimmerma 
the 0 s serious consideration to the educati 
y 


repeated to the group 
n. She urged teachers 


, onal advantages to be 
to $ 


“Mr. Glaser. Wever ierived from this opportunity Wen a n to meet with actual 
: Sman, You i : ld, to acquaint themselves with the 1 i 
be: interested in knowing that diting the summer J had i TE are ti De BE rigtits and obligations under it. It a han 
York State Commission Against Discrimination in Fr, | operation | majority -of a ; 
tr and I am in position to obtain for you much in out that makam Lia eas ri ne our children are Jewish 
material or speakers for assemblies or History Society Meetings.” and potential J 


Ever on the alert for such opportunities, I told him 
do so. This fortuitous incident started a chain of ey 
of which were quite gratifying. Soon I received 
Zimmerman, a staff member of the Commission, i 
lingness to address our History Society about 


uld have enormous value 
esire to experiment with 
Is be worked out by the 
mmission staff. 


Id by the chairmen of the 


for them. The teachers indicated their d 
the project and suggested that the detai 
chairman of the departments and the co 


(5) A meeting was subsequently he 
departments, It was 


by all means ty 
ents, the results 
a call from Mr. 
ndicating his wil 
the work of the 


agreed to conduct the Project with civics and 
i fer with English 8 classes only. Civics classes were selected because it-was 
Commission. Moreover, he requested an opportunity to con Ae deemed proper to introduce first ter 
me about the possibility of mapping out a broad program of instru 


vies class ig a good place for such 
lected because they are composed 
= Job market, Tt was not necessa 
k hoped to make this a regular 

VO! cat) ‘ 
ses 0 - uplication and “ 


mers to the problem, and the 
lessons. English 8 classes were 
of seniors who would soon be 
ry to use other classes inasmuch 
school project each term. This 
talking a good thing to death.” Civics 
ary lesson on the introductory phases 

Ythe we: ne riday » March 18. Questions were to be drawn 
wih 2h arg 10 the guest from thes Commit On Monkey 
Of the ey civics class was to be visited by a staff member 
Uwer y ssion to 


tion which the Commission was willing, nay, anxious, to ark le 
us. A conference was arranged which included Dr. ss ' 
Principal. All of us were quite enthusiastic over = i for us. It 
organizing a project which Mr. Zimmerman out ie a group ° 
Substance it was that the Commission offered to assig tical instruc 
its staff field workers to our school to carry on a vom. Details = 
tional program on the work done by the Commiss 


of ti 
i d members 
to be worked out by committees of teachers an 
Commission Staff. 


ave a im} 
3 the Problem Prelimin 


di Commission and to 
l | tep leg ý questio taiii the work of the reliminary 
T equence of § “tgs e hie English 8 Classes would have a p T sone At 
STEPS IN PLANNING. The following is oe r | Yogetinn A. Entel backgrounds of thes peg oT 
in the Planning and execution of the whole pro) man 0 á ake Am don bi lee, a ne omc jart all of them 
, immer m: Meri , classes, inasmu d 
(1) A conference was held with Mr. Zim e a the E, 1; History 2 with English 8. This would be followe 
mission, x Society ae pis | th 
; istory ~ 1 
(2) Mr. Zimmerman addressed the His ; 


CRIN Problem class th 
for the sh g 
je 


. iscussion 
€ next day with oral or written disc 


2 and 23, 
State Commissio? t d. uesday and Wednesday, March 2 
ct “The Work of the N. Y. State 


ber 
í an ission staff mem 
ram k te Cp “ame S Was to be visited by a ree gt meantime, 
crimination,” ssembly prog K CF |h tase Mission Poses ag for the civics classes. In 

(3) Arrangements were made for two a y Ne 


Brotherhood We 


of 


. isplay 

tef furnish us poster materials pie 
tig Prior 4. „dors, and pamphlets for ae the pupils 
they tvo Pampp e lessons planned above, = Equal Chance. 
ite tials „Palets entitled Inside Facts and fice. Many pos- 
"ating © Placed on file at the History O ut on display. 

© Work of the Commission were P 59 


ek comprising an address ssion yish > Ý 
the Commission and a student panel sonar s Mr f 
(4) A joint meeting of the History, he speaket the ” 
and Guidance Departments was held. a project 

man of the Commission, who presented 
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RAL EDUCATION 
; b nd period S Uine, w | INTE — pupil, on her own volition, decided to write l tt 

chedule of classes by rooms and periods was forw t least one ’ ni , a letter 
fears K. Craft, staff member in charge of the grou Pg 0 Mr, pann to the Commission. Her letter reads as follows: 
letters and telephone calls confirmed and clarified isa ae of tam writing this letter to express my appreciation for the fine 
the Commission representatives were supposed to do. © What speaker who came to my high school, Samuel J. Tilden, and clearly 

i | ) mt explained to us the functions of the State Commission Against 

EXECUTION OF THE PROJECT. The whole Project w, | Discrimination. 
carried out as planned. In order that all classes might be covered The Commission should be commended for the fine work it js 
a group of about five or six staff members of 


sa the Commission spent 
three days at the school and visited each class a 


ccording to schedule 
To conserve their energies, parallel classes were 


doing to help put an end to unfair discrimination and set New York 
doubled up wherever 
` possible. Maai Sch YA dee 


State up as a state that is earnestly attempting to solve this problem. 


Through the work of this Commission and other agencies, the 
day when all types of unfair discrimination will be ended is perhaps 
coming closer. 


To this letter the following reply was received: 
Miss Elaine Weingrad 
"8 East 103 Street 
Brooklyn 12, N. Y. 
Dear Miss Weingrad: 
Koai acknowledge, with thanks, your kind letter of March 26 
in a bro ng the staff of this Commission for the part they played 

a sram put on in the Samuel J. Tilden High School. 
” = have Your permission to quote from this letter in con- 
look f 2 possible news release? 
orward to hearing from you on this. Best wishes. 


Sincerely yours, 


EVALUATION BY PUPILS. In subsequent follow-up discus- 
sions pupils indicated that they had gotten a good deal out of these 
lessons. Most of them had never realized the full scope of the law, 
nor were they aware of their rights and obligations under it. a 
all were they impressed with the concreteness of the prob e 
terms of their own lives. 


are! 4 about ttt 
The school newspaper carried the following SITY a : 
project: em estes ahd NO 
A discussion dealing with prejudice and en a ae an 
Students can help overcome them was led by M 2 inst Diserimit 
other representatives of the State Commission d Sth term ¢ g 
tion on March 22 and 23, with several 7th an vit 
Participating, r lained iho uf 
The field representatives of the Commission € ; cf 


Louis M. oe i 
k ! Educational Field Repres 
laws against discrimination in employment in New “ad the 8 VALUATION , ivics and English 
5 ga i scrimination ve. They reminde ; eat Classeg Wer BY TEACHERS. Teachers of civics a 
3 ee p order to be sH — of discriminate iaivt om) Etki © asked to record their impressions of the effecti 
: at they should report any inciden sy 


Ogram T 
. ther Fi . th 
ment practiced against them, and to advise : 


d M ciy; € following are some of their comments: 
friends to do th k yoritis™ w n Thirteen teachers: ese talks. 
ob Paa A ali defined as the practice Air that K Na uc cacher, 2 taught by four teachers, are One 

5 A eet It was emphas s pi i leap” Stateg thought that the project merite classes had 
n racial prejudice in employment. Lt 2 diced attitudes itd of ped ro, that the talks added nothing to what her alis 
be useless to pass a law to change preju E o se ; «te? it en by a a previous study of the printed materials tha 

York law can help to eliminate the oe an im prie g WT, Ong on Commission, 

crimination, Mr. S tearns pointed out t 


, 0 
sevem”? jd h 
the elimination of prejudice and the ache ty were ei 
‘ . students te ypt 
education of the masses. The Tilden preaking do ag" 
can help to overcome their prejudices by : vist nation 
‘Yped images of certain racial or religious 
60 


. the talk 
bho as. las ree teachers who favored the project said just the 
"Site Gio ull, but in other classes, the talks aii 
€ whole, the reports justify the projec’ 


6l 
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From English teachers (a few individua] 

One stated: 

“1. Introduction a trifle too long. 

2. Use more examples or different examples. The pr 
spread and many of the students knew the Stories beforehan]. 

3. Well organized.” : 

Other comments follow: 

“I liked what has been done so far. Don’t overdo it. There's o 
interesting comment on what happens when too much is done iy 
the latest issue of the Democracy Bulletin from the S Uperintenden?, 
office.” . | 


“The following suggestions were offered in my classes concerning 
the presentation by the speaker from the Commission on Discrimi- 
nation: 


Ts i; un 


e, 194 
comments) : ' 


1. A Walt Disney type of cartoon or short film showing a typicd 
case history would be an excellent adjunct to the talk. © 

2. A mimeographed outline of the talk, listing high points oni 
other pertinent information would be valuable in helping pup 
follow the talk. visited 

“A suggestion of my own is that the teacher of the cet ji 
should not fail to have a follow-up discussion to clear gen alk 
conceptions that may not have been cleared up in the an J dur 

“The two eighth-term classes were attentive and T ment. ye 
the talks by outside speakers on discrimination in emp “i oar presi 
questions were thoughtful and intelligent. Both spea 


a cre 
ich were 
to me afterwards their admiration for the groups, ws 


to the school.” 


l ; , llows : 
One teacher summarized his suggestions as to 
“1. Cover education. 


2. More case histories. 


3. More varied case histories. : an 0 
4. Distribute more literature on the ST ae to onli “al 
5. Use charts, illustrations, movies, if posst á isogre? | 

- More thorough briefing of speakers; som 3 


lain matters of fact,” 


, an 
One teacher took a poll among his students 
Owing response in one class: 


e 
d obtained i 


Student comments: ii 7 
A—Informative sisse ja sunaien iint, 
B—Interesting ...cccccueneeretet’ 

62 


unt’ CONFERENCES 


C—Talk would have been better if he had outlined 
the work done by the Commission cia 


» - 43 
p—We should have more such Programs .... 6 
E—Not enough time ..............000 4 


INFLUENCE OF THE. PROJECT. This 
„tention of the leaders of the school Parent- 
Asa result they planned a meeting, 
of April 28. The principal speakers 
Mrs. Bowman of the Commission. It 
work done in the classrooms and 
Teachers Association, and, particula 
operation of every member of the 
community will become aware of the 


in our state to achieve better human 
MICHAEL GLASSMAN 


Project attracted the 
Teacher Association, 
which was held on the evening 


is hoped that as a result of the 
of the efforts of the Parent- 
rly because of the splendid co- 
staff of the Commission, our 
great work that is being done 
relations. 


Samuel J. Tilden High School 


FACULTY CONFERENCES CAN BE INTERESTING 
pi a has Monday after the Easter vacation. The faculty’ of 


that bore 'ooklyn, a junior high school in the Red Hook section of 
ion-fileg S had reluctantly left the peace and quiet of their vaca- 
Presence hia ʻo return to the noise and hubbub created by the 
Many Some 700 healthy, active adolescents. During the day, 
nostalgic th i - relaxing life 
Of the Mik: Oughts were directed back to the lazy, The 
reminder CUS Week, Three o’clock seemed very far away. held 
hat alten at the regular, monthly faculty meeting was to be 
a haven't « fame with Something of a shock. adiad ia Shit 
pets Roane unpacked my Suitcase,” someone ejacula 
It er ` n 
t th : 5 down, 
SPonded = holidays or Daylight Saving Time has me 
uit these “one else, “Pim almost asleep on my <n were SO 
Ug TOsg q; achers on this same day at 4:30 chairman had 
Mere? Orin ~C in their faculty conference that the about this 
st at - the meeting to a close. What bg ae girl 
q Body hour of the school day? Hae r ali faculty ? 
digg dey fr arrived to charm the male members . styles to the 
Ugg om Fifth Avenue to exhibit the lates 


Ssi Nothi ulty was dis- 
E how ioe Of the sort! Believe it or not, the faculty 


29, a subject 
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were Mr. Henry K. Craft and 
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SS ee I DA 
that had been hashed and rehashed at co 
school where, if you did not know how 
either for an early death or the ability to 
higher license. Yet this meeting was diff 
the following way. 


At the beginning of the term our princi 
golies, who is a firm believer in practici 
talking about it, appointed a committee of t 
conferences of the term. He appointed 
mittee an enthusiastic and capable young 
feld, whose main interest in life centers around the i 
peaceful exchange of ideas ranging from the pros an 
United Nations to “what makes my baby cry at nigh 
leadership of this chairman, the planning committee 
in a series of luncheon meetings and discussed the fo 

1. What are the paramount problems of P.S. 29? 


2. How can we, through our faculty conferences, work toward a solution 
of these problems? 


Bina 
untless mee ings M 

to discipline, „e 1 this 
Pass the examin, Ped 


Nation f 
. Or 
erent and it Came about E 


pal, Mr. Abrah 
ng democracy a 
eachers to plan t 
as chairman of 
teacher, Mr. 


am Mar. 
S well as 
he faculty 
this Com- 
Jack Blumen. 
ntelligent and 
d cons of the 
t.” Under the 
came together 
llowing: 


PY f the 
It did not take long for the committee to decide a 0 
most outstanding problems presenting themselves Saa 
1. How can guidance be made more effective in our school: | 
2. How can we improve our discipline? -o or evaluating 
3. What are the latest and most approved methods of testing 
our work with our children? 


K ’o next task 
With the problems now clearly stated, the ee Shep 
was to find a suitable method of presentation = S = 
conferences, This varied with the different pr 
ence on Discipline was particularly effective. ining Cl 
sound film was procured from the Teacher ioe and InCo ul 
York University, This film showed the eee " 
Proach to the classroom teaching situation. It I f poor ont tt 
of good disciplinary practices as well as those it was © i 
Im was good, but the discussion arising from 


mittee that 

In order to prepare for the discussion, oe soul row a w 
the tables in the school library into a long a a it ] 
One of the pupils who did the moving a i 
Board Meeting of the First National Ban n ace on 
around the outside of the tables so that p y pict” 
natural and “gemutlich” manner. Scratch ning = 
Provided for notes to be taken during the sho 
64 


ta è 
p 15 mint 
r 


ew 
asses of N 


pT CONFERENCES 


lusion of the picture the chairman opened the discussion 
atthe conclu leading questions based on the picture which he had 
wy asking ae earlier time. These questions were 
ewe along specific lines so that the discussio 
focus thin aie gab-fest but a thinking and working to 
omea oe and conclusion. Some of the questions asked took the 
_ ang the classroom situation shown in the picture similar 
oe a our school?” “In what way was it different ” “Would you 
lave handled the situation in the same manner as in the Picture or 
an you suggest a more effective method?” What are the underlying 
uses for trouble both in the picture and in our school ?” 


The response from the faculty to these questions of the chairman 
was almost one hundred per cent. The shy reserved teacher, who 
never before quite found the courage to get up and make a contribu- 
tion at a conference, all of a sudden found herself talking as freely 
8 if she were having lunch with her intimate friends. Everyone 
sd what he really thought, not what he thought the supervisor 
Wanted him 


to say, Feeling ran high at times. There were violent 
“agreements. But there was a sincerity and a dignity in this ex- 


ki of ideas that our former meetings lacked completely. It 
i inary classroom teacher is really most vitally 


necessary to 
n did not be- 
gether toward 


i e or 
Mterested i d 


‘comprehen “T work, and that she has a professional outlook and 
n on of the Problems facing her. r ae 
he under em >n guidance was not motivated by a film. ib = 
Rane of g 5 ams an purposes of guidance were presente P on 
licensed ote “XPerienced teachers under the leadership r we 
ance counselor. The conference on evaluation ip hand 
Netting > Motion by an expert who has been invited m is the 
tie a ches zoe the give and take of the i cas expressed 
tn the re the conference, To clarify the i TE effect, 
fe, Princi Sion and thus make them have a more ‘ con- 
“ene ina : marized the Salient points made par ae 
y S do ae Short effective sentences at the close of 


ay th dull conference ™ 
E tea pe Tobably at we shall not again have a lize that it is i 
heg Shall, But h begun to rea heads 
Y make the heel tick, and we hold of 


x result. 
ur backs a little straighter as 4 
N Your School ? 
3 MEM ANN 


, o 

higher ahd a 

Ar i try ii 
la 


klyn 
_ 29, Broo 
P. S x 
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HEALTH EDUCATION CLASSES_no 


T MASSEg 
“Come down off the platform and meet ihe boys» ` 
The Health Education Department at Haaren High ‘s do 
now putting this slogan into practice. This is why and h OW we a i 
The large size gymnasium classes, we feel, impose a te tt, 
obstacle in reaching the individual. Such large classes usually i 
inherent in them many complicated administrative, clerical and i 
ciplinary problems which make serious inroads on the teacher's time 
and energy needed for instruction. Even when such administrative 
problems are routinized and managed efficiently, the teacher “on 
the platform” is still faced with the difficult Problem of giving mean. 
ingful instruction to large numbers of pupils. Taking our condi- 
tions as they are, can we not mitigate this defect by eliminating the 
large masses and work through smaller, more informal groups 
wherever possible? Sty sarii 
A boy in a small group is different from the same boy placed ma 
large mass of boys. In a large group he often loses reste 
well as identity when his personality is obscured in the mass. 5 
put in a small group, however, he frequently loses shyness. a 
usual truculence and loud talking which e 5 $ i 
tend to subside. Because of close association and T a ate 
the boys in his immediate surroundings, the boy k se group a W) 
ence the beginning of a social conscience. In a ma into 3 % 
could commit an act of vandalism and then mgt E ig well know? 
of anonymity. But placed in a small group ampin at? 
by both pupils and teacher he must measure ¢ yio: 
carefully, , better human bon s 
The small group inherently is conducive to Tt probably ge 0 
Education is not all intellectual development. i and 2 © is 
Primarily intellectual in nature. Emotion, ha 4 educat! it 8 
are closely bound up with the job we have to | experience pot p 
mean anything, it has to be a highly pe should ¥ ja 
not, much of it becomes useless. If this be 50 


n 
t the ! 

i d get a 
what we can to eliminate mass groupings an 8 


cation 

At Haaren we have broken our large health eft uildi aces o 
smaller units. We have scouted for facilities in ferent a cla 
neighborhood, and we have turned up ae taken 4 
activity could go on at the same time. a peel at” rou W 
200, divided it by six and sent the boys to psorbs WO 8 
and health education, (The outdoor area ‘ifferent p 
of the usual one.) Each area teaches a 
66 


Boys stay together in groups of abou 
progral four weeks of being in one actiyj 
bout tour 
aa to their assigned areas, we no longe 
# ore in one place. 

Qur facilities are far from ideal. Across the 
partment lends us the swimming pool. The sho 
the storage out of a large general purpose roo 
of our building to give us an auxiliary gy 
atandoned playground 100 yards down the 
fourth and fifth places of assembly are our 
hygiene classroom. We code our six groups 
Group A, B, and C. Below is printed a s 
the activities that are pursued in each area. 


t 33 and change areas 
ty. Since boys report 
r have masses of 200 


Street, the Park De- 
P department cleared 
m on the second floor 
m, and we utilize the 
Street from us, Our 
regular gym and our 
of boys by letters, as 
chedule of groups, and 


Areas lsi Q. 2ndQ. 3rd Q.: 4thg. Activities. - 
Hygiene (1-2) or (3-4) 

ie A A B B given 5 x a week for 74 
oom . 


weeks. Program covers 
- usual syllabus topics, sup- 
ported by two related films 
weekly. Dental follow-up 


also included for this group | 
each Wednesday. 
Large 


Instruction adapted for 
i p C E A area includes basketball, 
b volleyball, plus individual 
testing program on ropes 
track, 30 second goals. 


Tournaments at end of 
me Outdoor field sports (sea- 
teld, 


All dball 
ftball, hanabail, 
AAN “D others bonba, uniia oot- 








ball. 
til ek units of in- 
G Yy. lst2 wk Two one wing detailed 
Mm, BR DEAF Seniors -ep oe day. uae 
2042 we Dance P2 selected, from, Vol 
U it. , tum ing, ’ t- 
wie S ™ leyball, softball and baske 
p ng ball. . 
Oo] C mim- 
Bowel D F A Reall Two weeks oot oa 
eographed) OF each day. 
all testing skill for ‘ls float- 
non- Includes land drills, 








i ic craw 
Swimmers, jng, le one a 
imming, Saat 

ai other Red Cross 


ards, 
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The last two groups, Auxiliary Gym and Swimming Pog)” 
semi-quarterly giving about two weeks instruction in each a : 
stay in hygiene for 2 quarters. Other classes stay fixeq TA fuli ‘YBlene ela 
All groups report directly to areas assigned. In inclement ngle Quatt 
group reports to large gym. Cather outdo, 
Health Education is programmed for each boy in alternate ter 
L3 5, 7. MS, OF terme 
Groups are arranged in order of official classes so that 
geneous as to grade. 

To facilitate the working of this plan at Haaren We have had th 
cooperation of our programming committee. The committee gaye rÀ 
a six-gym-period day. All teachers in the department haye lunch and 
preparatory periods at the same time. Thus all six of our men are 
on hand for each period. 


Although it is too soon to evaluate the program because this is our 
first term with it, pupil and teacher reaction at the present time 1s 
highly favorable. Improvements and adjustments are made fre 


TS (June Dy 


they are fairly homo. 


quently. Among the concomitant advantages has been the sharp dt | 


crease in cutting. This is so, principally because classes are clearly 
more enjoyable for the boys, but also because in a small group 1t s 
not so easy to cut. A cutter’s absence is sure to be noticed. oy 
ance is by name, and is taken by the teacher—in itself nos A 
vantage. Clerical routine has been cut sizably. Locker room pF 


indiv! 
has almost disappeared even though locks are not used on 1 
lockers. 


e 
i ‘vity has increased bea 
The amount of time a boy has for activity na use small grov 
Sroups report directly to the assigned areas and pera for ones a 
scattered over separate areas reduce “waiting in e sports for @ 
Utilizing various areas provides a wider variety ° j 
boy. realize the ee 
ni r 
F or our health service we are just beginning Mi S, est) 
bilities that are presented by small homogenco™ servic oi 
teacher can play a more intimate role in the he are able o 
in his own area. It will be some time before to th o 
our progress under the present plan as com provera ay 
tem. The outlook, however, is for a decide e cO on pitt? 
a inally, changes in curriculum content ene ow a 
this Plan. We place less emphasis upon ned e are f l 
which were necessitated by our large ae -ism and P fost i 
teach real game situations, have group C1 “me its ji. 
rection and then follow through with the E 


] teachin 


poETRY , 
resemble varsity coaching squads both in siz 
g, and opportunities presented for individ 
dance. Our plan is not without defects, but even 
s apparent that it is a marked improvement on our o 
tndamentally this plan means that the teacher can 
he platform and meet the boys. Weve made consid 
in getting at the individual. Isn’t it worth the candl 
design future health education facilities on the smal 
rather than on the indigestible group idea? 


AsHER CHAFETZ 


classes e, method of 


ual personality 
at this stage it 
ld order. Most 
come down off 
erable progress 
e, and can’t we 
| group concept 


Haaren High School 


COOPERATIVE POETRY: A CREATIVE PROJECT 


i e iial L] have watched, with considerable interest, the 
Soni iie ‘att wourt in creating an active and a lasting interest 
Pi ti sm the love and ın the appreciation of poetry. After 

experimentation in creative writing, Mr. Gilburt de- 


veloped at : 
lye of A 4 poem which he calls, “a co-operative poem.” This 


ricipates. Ty etry is interesting in that every pupil in the class 
amples of Bho aa the writing of these co-operative poems, 
S pupils to aa included in this article, Mr. Giiburt has taught 
peal, its beaut “Siona the innate qualities of poetry, its rhythm 
Í English ang > US imagery, its multiple sense appeal. Teachers 
p hile in een $ interested in that which ıs beautijui and 
"OM of q goo T writing will find the article an excellent ex- 
” ass room technique. —M yron R. Goldin 
of the tation is to b 
telp og Mocrat; “come a dynamic medium for the development 
P our pup C wa i d to 
‘wang a Try y Of life, every method should be planne 
the m duire behavior patterns which further their gt 
all the ¢ Ocratic ideal. 
a Personality necessary for social competency 
R “Tsonal] . è f cooperation 
an, Cent] Most m ay believe that the attitude 0 
Preci Portant and most difficult to develop. 


wrie latie Ever, wh: : - . 
ting OO, I While planning a curriculum unit 


on poetry 
e ` 
War d Poetry p Perim 


ic of 
asa? that ap Coted with a cooperative class aa 
i! on atin at Once produced startling results an po 
es 
. : to en- 
» but ey ren Create real poetic material and pr and 
n more important, they pooled their € > 69 
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e Fe PRS 
their ideas. They shared their emotional experiences 1 4g) 


each other frequently to renewed effort. The sum to 


ee ew ee we eh a 
ING FIRST. The first lesson is devoted to playing of 
{STE 


_ spit | j select songs with strong rhythmic undertones such as 
cooperative writing, with the formation of attitudes and habite cords. „h the Fringe on Top from Oklahoma; Burl Ives’ Rock 
ing perhaps greater importance. 3 assum. f yrrey W 


Furthermore children who under no circumstances Could writ 
good poem, could be motivated to set down one line reflecting ee a 
and beauty. For this line, praise and tribute would be received tin 
the group, and the stimulation of seeing the line <form part of; 
thythmic mosaic. 


Mountain; an American Folk Dance, Golden Slippers. I en- 
(my the pupils to tap out the ryhthm with fingers or to clap. It is 
A on A teacher’s nervous system sometimes, but I have an 
p It does relax the class. They “let go” inwardly and become 
much more receptive. | 

| follow up with Vachel Lindsay’s Congo, Masefield’s Sea Fever, 
md Kipling’s Boots. ‘These are records supplied by the National 
Council of Teachers of English with readings superbly done by Nor- 


mn Corwin. As Boots is played, I ask for volunteers to march up 
ad down the aisles in rhythm to the poem. The dullest pupil in 
class eventual 


, y is aroused to a sensitivity to rhythm and thus grasps 
he simplest aspect of poetry. Now he is ready to feel and enjoy 
pos and I suggest he try marching. . 
rar with recordings of Tennyson’s Break, Break, Break, 

n iiin Ta and Saddle, and Lanier’s S ong of the Chattahoochee. 
he Bat he iia I read in my best orotund manner: Casey at 
1 Noyes and Bent of the Light Brigade or Poe’s Bells. At Kew 
“orally, oetr ‘alms XXIV and XLVI are rendered by the class 

“tal about Was meant to be read aloud and heard. : 
Pupils tel me rhythm in nature—the seasons, night and day. The 
“ng in theis. a rhythm in “boogie-woogie” and “be-bop. They 
“Ware deat ; °WN records and favorite poems. Edgar Guest gets 
*Xplain y room, 


FIRST LOVE. It was as a father rather than as an English 
teacher that the problem of poetry appreciation first set me to critical 
thinking. My own daughter seemed to have a deep natural feeling 
for rhythm and poetry at a very young age. My fellow teachers, 

across the lunchroom table, admitted that their youngsters seemed to 


love rhythm instinctively and lisped jingles almost as soon as they 
talked. 


: iunior 
AND THEN. Yet adolescents, in large numbers, in et = 
high classes showed a decided antipathy toward pa revulsion 
in particular reacted with an emotion sometimes akin to 
at the “sissy stuff.” t concede that 
What had happened in the meantime? I dare nude only * 
perhaps poor teaching has been the reason. I er an unv i 
several unknown factors have brought about genera -i ayed arot 
some attitude toward poetry. Having to face reality, 





lat ‘ efield 
ot . Poetry is f toj ff? John Masene’ 
, : : Shi, OUR ar from “sissy stuff. 
with various technics to break the attitude down. i Ne whig E i like Richard Widmark in Down to Ln ad 
r : 7 
ontend that z sett We gk Were 4 ` had previewed as a group. J a se drive 
THE COOPERATIVE TECHNIQUE. I T and is t ast Sey about ety, soldiers. Sandburg io = A 
operative technique herein described works urs role 5 Nth g Play Co ., TS and steel spikes and we study 
ously considered by the English teacher in 


ic. Um TWin 
5H "ees ” Softly 
counselor. 


eads 
` reading of Fog and Lost, and the el 


d soun 
tal reading ih ingeringly, absorbing the moo? 3” 
menta 4 | "len Play ` b t0 
The first concept I borrowed from develop nd to £° b etl “y | Only Pa Sing Kimo Mandalay, Drink t 
accept any class at whatever level I found 1t, 4 often = ott Why Ms in Thine Ey i me ik = ds by now that = 
a ‘ences. 100 e OFF te Ey r | Put to -7€S. Lhe class understands and dect 
S necessary to supply needed —— eis a hard co worth of ii t lyrigg Sic. We even discuss popular m y develop 
Perienced English teacher knows, ther teal anything à cold 0 fee Eiu are good or bad. The pupils gadi vy enjoy 
almost every class “who have never a nett ts Memo, SMent. They select any one poem they 
about.” From such a group, mention 0 P : Y pur 
reaction, 


Poses 
PA 
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| Hp OINTs 
EMPHASIS UPON FUN. Throughout, 


the enjoyment, the movement, and the ze 
for poetry is caught—not taught. The thy 
reading, the musical aspects all make for an emotional cli Chor 
relaxed interest. These emotional tones, frequently TEDE of 
associated with poetry and should be retained by pupil, ate 


June, y 
3 4) 


s ę ’ 
thmic EXErcises q lig 


WE BEGIN OUR POEM. By now, 
hand and I come to cooperative writin 

I have had functioning all along in 
unit on descriptive writing, a smell co 
taste committee, etc., who had been c 
from magazines that best reflected t 
Morley’s Smells or Swift Things ar 
worth and then invite each pupil to 


subject of “Noises.” In a few minutes I call on the pupils to S 
their lines. The class either accepts the line as good, or ae 
improvements such as a more picturesque word or phrase. As 


uly 
pupil’s line is accepted, the pupil.goes up to the board and pro 
writes his line. 


the class is eatin 
g. 

connection with an integrate | 
mmittee, a sound committee, a 
ompiling actual advertisements 
hese senses in writing. I read 
e Beautiful by Elizabeth Coats 
write but one similar line on the 


g Out of my 


, ; è another to 
A volunteer is alerted to write a brief A at on the 
write a concluding stanza while the class is still turned out 
body of the class poem. The poem that follows iar lessor. 
one 45 minute period, with a supervisor observing ending wh" 
; e the weak z fh 

were caught a little short by the bell, hence ting piece ° 

was Not polished up, marring an otherwise interes 
y a normal eighth-year class. 


ve 


NOISES WE LIKE 

Most people hate noises, | 
But a few like them indeed, 

owling, screaming, clicking, 
Crying, laughing, walking. 

hese noises some people need. 
These be noises one class likes! nd; 
The crack of the bat on the first day of a 
The click of the camera shutter, friend, 
The scratch of a pen when writing to a -A 
My dog's bark when he comes to porta beach, 
The breaking of Rockaway waves at 














poBTRY. ‘king of a clock old and dear, 
ti aaa of drums at a parade, ) 
The jap-tapping of a long wanted typewriter, 
z backfiring of a car and the shot of a gun, 
The clatter of hoof-beats in the city's Streets, 
The hoot of a train whistle coming round the bend, 
The crunching of a dollar and the Jingling of a coin, 
The light pitter-patter of the rain against the pane, 
The chitter-chatter of people in the Street, 
The gurgle of a baby in the cradle 


The chirp of the sparrows around a crust of bread, 
The thump of my heart at report c 


ard time, 
Roller skates whizzing along pavement streets, - 
The sound of electric 


ity when I comb my hair, 
The crashing and slashing of lightning to earth, 
The hiss of a radiator on a cold winter day, 
The crackling of an autumn bonfire, 
z moo of cows grazing in the field, © 
e words of a baby who has just begun to talk, 


e dancing ivor ce * yy 
yY under the fingers of a boogie” player. 
Hundreds OF other Rotem 


an be acclaimed 
undreds of oth 
Cannot . 2 ers 
Howeye, Possibly be named., 


` r 
ê] , e Coo . 

Sith yea cla Perative 
Wag 


Not gap S Was given all 
tke over gee i e rhythm and suggested a talented girl to 
Pete d clase e task O improving the rhythm and rhyme. The car 
and vn ine W ic illo Was printed in the school magazine 
in a local contest. 


Poem Silences composed by a bright 


r; is true, th i SILENCES 
4 at a ‘S Power in the spoken word, 
aa Ounds that are not heard? 
Th, tiry silep tity ‘twixt dark and dawn, 
The acefulpe OF early morn. 
Th MYsterio `S of q Sleeping child. 

; oe calm of the forest wild. mai 
re hr t game—with the pitcher on the n 

"Stead of sound? 73 


the time required. Even then, the class. 
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The tense stillness of a new father awaiting the June 154 
The mute, solemn finality that clings about a perse 
Suspense in the death house, the convict going oo 
The stifled quiet in the operating room, ~ °° doom, 
The sudden hush of an audience as the 
The peace after a storm, when the sn 
The taut moment in the courtroom 
The agonized quiet of a mother, 
son’s dead. 
It it quite still as the rainclouds form, 
For there’s always a dead lull before the storm, 
And when troubles about you are 
Go, if you will, where it is still, 
and say a silent prayer to God! 
The same class took to the technique so well that the followin 
cooperative poem was composed in one period. Several lines seemed 


repetitive and a pupil committee dropped these, improved the rhythm, 
and added a final three line stanza: 


WHAT AMERICA MEANS TO ME 
From his ivory tower, the poet tells America’s story, 
The Four Freedoms, Rights, and Old Glory, 
The Minute M en, the Civil War and the fall of ou 
But when we hear America, to our mind Oe sl 
Friends, relatives, neighbors, a hundred million > or ste | 
The right to pray in your own way, în synag ah elevi 
Going to a football game, rooting for the Jeff t of sever 
Rushing to school every morning, five days ‘lay afterno™ 
Window Shopping on Pitkin Avenue, ie test tune. 
Turning the radio dial on, and hearing the ° 


steel, 
Men building projects with brick, mortar and pem 


OINTs 


Curtain is lifted 
ow has drifted. 
"ere the verdic 


US reag 
who's learnt he 


r Soldier 


pressing bitter hard, 


The kids watching Mickey Mouse; listen m g seat, 
Going to “Loews Premier” and cable eager feet 
The crumpling of autumn leaves "neath - 
All the neighbors gossiping each evening high i 
The glorious Statue of Liberty holding paseball gon 
Watching, inning by inning, the Dodger any 10 non 
Plus lots of little common things, t00 ™ 

That's our America, that is our SONG) | ma 

And pray dear God, keep our Ameri 

Keep her ever strong. 


74 


perk. 


sibilities are limitless. I have just completed a radio 
a unit with the same group. Casually, I wondered aloud 
good culminating idea could not be a cooperative class 
oe oiled I Love Radio—But. The class’ enthusiastic reaction 
ps ‘Let's try it.” The sprightly results follow: 


WE LOVE RADIO, BUT... 
We think radio 1s a wonderful thing, 
We enjoy its drama, comedy and swing. 
We love radio, but ofttimes it’s not so hot. 
With corny soap operas and a gigantic jackpot. 
Oh! How we dislike those terrible serials, 
Comedians stealing each others materials. 
We like to hear more of reptiles and mammals, 
y ma cares how many doctors smoke Camels? 
And a 7 mystery programs before going to bed, 
We abhor ome own shadow, we begin to dread. 
Spoiling i mercials that don’t make much sense, 
inging co ute show filled with suspense. 
, tong ercials irritate the ear, 
a tt, the shows are few—not many, 
Whe ö °W presented aren’t worth a penny. 
lts Ver aot Programs at the same time appear, 
Utvor thy ld when you don’t know which to hear. 
“teertiseg “Iams offer no knowledge not humor, 
Plays, 900d istening ts frequently a rumor. 
Shak “ton by Schoo] ch; i A be fun, 
Wy, beare p % children would probably be 
ed Prefer „ “nsany, or occasionally an original one. 
aou inte e À S$ who relay the news, 
Wy: this ann "Weaving their personal views. 
tth Ying click; ?” tell us, pleases 
T. nger o tng necessary?” tell us, ate: 
i in Soap o Been e buzzer, is Winchell more at 
ar tre ae maudlin, boring and roug’, 
By "t u “ ttem, is the knob that turns ub op: 
ESS is say wrong, we still love radio, ar 
Ub Rage, OVES, it will be replaced by video. 
a” me have been here to T- y! 
Ferr aml! hold sway! atin 
Nit $ a Prac Soul a k plone La Scholastie publica 
'© sketch a lesson plan on cooperat 


En 
Sg 


WSCASter 


ive writing O 
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eR el POINTS Ih 
poetry. I did so in the Teacher’s Edition of October 6, g 154 
Soon after, in quick succession, other experienced Bodie 
from various parts of the U. S. sent in various cooperative 
with enthusiastic comments. © Poems 
One teacher in particular, Miss Mareina Rowlinson of 
High School, Cambridge, Maryland, sent in two Poems with , 
letter noting, among other interesting items, that her English re 
which... “has a great antipathy for school, gave days of inten 
concentration to the writing of these Composite poems. Each word 
and phrase was argued over and voted upon. Some right classy 
sounding phrases were discarded thro i 
... The collective poem seems to me to 
est in poor groups.” 


„p0 AND EN pusa 


...-an exhilarating feeling—a spur to further creative 
r iGo i 




















york: 


oRKING TOGETHER. The individual thus 
Wo we of cooperative, intelligent action. This 
w " asia and intangible, is repeated many tim 
ual He should be building this feeling of 
a organic and nervous Structures as an attit 
fore much more likely to become a little democrat 
tata little democrat, who I hope, will grow u 
dult with a wholesome liking for poetry. 


SANUEL G. GILBURT Straus Junior High School 


gains insight to 
experience, this 
es in his language 
“cooperativeness” 
ude. He is there- 
than a little auto- 
P to be a mature 


HOW — 
TO BUILD A BETTER VOCABULARY 
INDIVIDUAL POEMS. Fr p WT Rhodes, Prentice-H 
Ce: Ports? amiable antiqua 
os vocabulary builder which s 


om here on, cooperation we new 
; . ta 
form. I guide the class into poetry committees selected ales. 
choice of theme subjects. Each pupil on each a 2 ke 
encouraged to try his hand on individual, r bara 
They get help in class from others on the ATN a the committes 
perienced member of the class, I am on call for ‘eg own anthologi 

Each committee (3-5) is expected to aa vals and typ 
Each committee elects its own chairman, art fistying to a te i 
The creative results are amazing and erpi Ea browse and S S Buia is learning. = 

x Mie Bie . der, 

Readers are cordially invited to drop aroun pM il Si k ttan any M Vocabulary is more up-to-date ranges W 
themselves, ils with super?” tt |S 

Invariably this method brings forward pupils 


by Maxwell Nurnberg 
all, New York. 388 pages, $2.95 
Tians have put their heads together to pro- 
uccessfully blends scholarship and entertain- 
A 
5 rive of What's the Good Word? , Mr. Nurnberg is one of the 
Hs ale calla’ Of the comparatively new realm of debonair philology. 
Wher than al oa W. T. Rhodes, turns out upon investigation to be none 
Selly wit lila indefatigable researcher into the curious, Morris 
w °F tho ms 2 nom de plume. That these two have teamed = 
ln Sprit T q cumstances occasioning gratitude in everyone who 


ity, 


f its kind I h t examined. Although clarity, 

Xand ç ave ye i i 

ist ler rea ly pay as ee 

i ae oon e talented ar mphas” j “tig yl TE ANTS | roughout that deft touch and lighthear tributing 

ability, with unusual initiative, who “i hy I wish t0 s orate. $ Ree Sant Mog faders haye Come to associate with them. p Satur- 

evince qualities of leadership. That is arae WA he, Coline *PtlY chosen “artoons from the New Yorker, the a 

i hi et appreciation -ct not only 4 wit? (p, thore ine , Other Popular Magazines spark the chapter : 
cooperative aspects of this i j h This projec chef” at Id, Bie that te by i 

ciety demands that we wor together. t 


a : - it really 1$- 
is that te etl ha mPlication, is fun; and in their Lag ee here. 
à esis jal eh gt DS, -Bhlig . “ONE in print to make new words sti from the 
ey’s th oc! a he ted į ‘nes taken fr 
love of poetry but fulfills Joss mki done as 4 otrib Jà iy Ot are exh textual Paragraphs and headlines t 
“resides in the very nature of the opportunity to it | Sy, aq. ti 
o ° e . œ e an 
in which all the individuals hav 


d 
; ecdotes an 
ye Fa il med and brought to life in e= -a Bana 
Y AA to assie ami yY tre the topmost © a dis- 
pot i? Ny to, 5 ical Ore an eS are explored to J in to point UP =A 
PETTIR r co i ý Madan ify telat; Modern Slang are calle -vidly and exa " 
which all feel a responsibility. ; ould not ° p ; y pte 5 Ramet eb to etch out oer" Ne back pages Serv 
Individually , most of the pages . e of a gO ating Yo Na hers ater a fj “€ tests with answer keys on the 
however, as 5 
poem. Cooperatively, 


i wi 15" oa 
ence O heat? ain a 
pupil actually undergoes the capan dual sees 37 : avis” 
excellent piece of work. The ane 
poem grow and mature. He = acher, 
mendation of his classmates, the 


70 


ight 
er gras command. „s straig 
Rat Sock, tg ma ee wos his Yoo 
en , un 
At by a thorough-going refresher and 77 


€ Wil) 
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oh. eh cacao ao a ae ne On 
bulary is unusually rich to start with, by a fairly vigor 
word-study as well. For those who wish to Gent ah Advance nai 
the book will prove to be a practically inexhaustible BER their tect 
many profitable and diverting vocabulary lessons. It is eat o Material + 
just to have lying around. Picking it up at odd maea an active 
almost any page, one is sure to find some curious tend Opening it y 
doubtful point, to capture his attention. €, Some hi 





















ND ENGLISH 


pd 4 PP reece a 
curriculum reconstruction. It beco 


mes diffuse, thi, 
cess of . ; rT ne pe 4 n, and falls i 
je familiar rut of writers on education—“projectitis and verbosity, The fig 


| tel plans appear impressive on first glance but on careful 


ai a examinati 
Me hithe $ ide reality oF y piam ra exact teaching situations, What we an = 
To consider the book’s usefulness from a more emed with is not so muc reorganizing as Overhauling and adjusting - H 
one filing or planning to file with the B Worldly Point of ‘a this process we must be specific with techniques and aids which « ae 
anyone fling or p gt 1e Board of Examiners Should thiy |, “eke” The enumeration of visual aids or other terms i ee OF 
twice before passing up this comprehensive refresher plus. Ould th fms in educationa 


mended for such mundane purposes are the 
“Words for the Atomic Age.” 


FRANK KEGEL 


l jargon is 
chapters “Pass That Test!” and 


sonality of 
o the large 


ot enough, To be sure, there are many variable factors—the e 
he teacher, the mental profile of the class, €tc.—which enter = 
yere of effective teaching. But this does not r a 
lave been concerned with too m 


RE-ORGANIZING THE HIGH SCHOOL CURRI 
The Macmillan Company. 1948, 


There have been rumblings of revolt among American educators and amo 
laymen who have given serious consideration to certain educational problens 
A study made in 1942 indicated the chances of a student of average or - 
intellectual ability (based on I.Q. ratings) continuing to his senior year ii 
school as 1 to 12. “Good!” say some educators and laymen. They a i $ 
process of natural selection is operating which can only redound to t 7 = 
of society; the dead-weight is removed from the educational scene. | 
be harsh, they maintain, but it is realistic. «aay of mwd 

Í . ch a policy 0 

Alberty, fortunately, dissents vigorously. First, su feast able t0” 
Selection is harmful because it means that those wine et Second, 
Problems and adjust themselves to democratic living drop ae natio 
racy demands a living faith instead of a cynical ‘ty do not tend t 
it is significant to note, youth of low mental ability i say how larg", 
high school and there is another group (Alberty does 1 income gi u 
the source for his contention) where the low annua ; 
Precludes high school education. tors who s mud 

ini those educa and 

How then account for the opinion of ingboare* in 

l ion? This is the spri”8 > ypres 
broadening the base of school population! ci! that they af currit 
tion for Albert’s book. The answer, concisely, 1S 


l 
Alerty would have done well i rS og the classroom approach. 
fom High Points for inclusio 


CULUM. Harold Albert, 


Wits, coast to aa °rrison, Kansas, Santa Barbara . and other 


orts our Board of Education is now mak- 
due priority. Enlightened school adminis- 
on in curricula d ng problem and has urged flexibility and 
early. « 0 uperintende t and techniques. The Curriculum Committee of 
7: We need to py: nts at a conference in October, 1948 stated the goal 
*Rtoach to eachin uild further Tecognition that there is an experimental 
wits in ices there must be Security in such experimentation." . 
Mitten p, > T€action a against the Inertia in curriculum reorganization is 
kemin H is against ee the daily recitation method is especially well 
ks, it does not Cause it is inconsistent with the new psychology of 
atic Values Provide for individual differences, it is inadequate for 
nal «, fason t “cause the slavish use of textbooks is deadening. Amen! 
: ny isk be Srateful to the author for his emphasis a 
iç in is faith io and his center of orientation, which is the studen 


ty ere are hopeful Signs in the eff 
k i Curriculum adjustment its 
ter ong Tecogniz 


entati ed this pressi 
be Boa 


Yet e 


"E t 
izi „so MY ih Ue the individual b hes in every page. (The concep 
: i per rganizine © ag m OF y ual breathes in every i 
frustration at the inertia and snail-like pace 1n me e cap est ic ting altes and = another day, he re-iterates.) We take heart neea 
that more effective teaching of children of “tthe an excell A aol curt .  CUrriog u . at a companion book on the detailed Me ak 
Reorganizing the High School Curriculum is the high © rye y “y Subject by subject, or unit by unit, will be 
for students of education—on the development © i 


izatio™ , 
organize his 


re 
and, less successfully, on the actual process Bi tems ne 


vind 
; ; 5 hich $ EA PH 
motivated by a forward looking philosophy W but á WA to pat rh lC Ap ineteenth 
democracy—“not merely a form of government a intrepid"! put wo x ith OE the ROACHES TO SOCIAL EDUCATION. l F. Kohn, 
which is undergoing rapid change”; and from, this boo” piplio hei ashing, Onal Council For The Social Studies. \'Y 
ing new in ive tay tang, Eton 

Status quo in education. There is nothing r s and exten a i y tu è of the “ k 1948, 299 pages. $2.50. 1 facts of geography 
matic presentation plus the chapter M oe text a gelves’ h h aa the spot a in-the-street” about essential fa f geography 
it readable, interesting, and a handy refe ad 


Schoo, i Otlight On the purposes and charam aloe War II, 
inking - -timulated by the global character a the school cur- 
"ously about the place of geography ! 


79 


wn 
It is to be regretted that the book falls ag 
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. INTS Uun 
riculu5m. This Yearbook has been pre a Dy 


pared to aid in 


appraisal and redefinition of the goals of geography. e Necessary x. 

The Yearbook is designed to bring to teachers an undei of 
geographic approaches to social education. According to he ting o 4 
graphy ... has become more and more con 


Teeny 

: e fore im 
cerned with the Problems te i, 
at may 


faces as he tries to establish himself in various Parts of the World 
and to live 


at peace with other men.” The story of Civilization js the story of e 
men in different regions have made in the course of coping mie he Progress 
problems which have confronted them in the parts of the earth’ e particular 
have lived. n Which g 
Part I is devoted to general goals and objectives as set forth by the e 
try’s leading geographers. Part II describes the specific © conga 


objectives of geogrankie 
study and the physical and economic content of geography. The tools for the 
achievement of the goals outlined in Parts I and II are described in Part Ill, 


Included are practical suggestions for using reading materials, maps, globes, sil: 
pictures, motion pictures, Statistics, source materials and the home community, = 
Learning experiences most suitable for giving children and adolescents a 
geographic point of view on current affairs are also set forth. Part IV wu 
tains those adaptable to elementary grades while Part V emphasizes the seco t 
ary grades. Part VI concludes the book with a consideration of the expen 
which should go into a program for training geography teachers. f ale 
One of the unique features of this Yearbook is the absence of any % i 
program” for the attainment of the goals set forth. Since geograpies scott 
all agreed that an integrated course in social studies is the best wil ers a 
plish the objectives of geography, it was decided to give ages? wn persori 
methods which can be adapted to their communities and to their 
ties and training. 

Another departure in Yearbook construction is the avo 
grade pl 
or insig 
it was 


dance of deg 
s- underst 
acement for the realization of any particular geogra soel HA 
ht. The several authors were requested to ohpen M is ould beP 
felt that only the teacher can sense when such exper! i 
vided for the student with whom she is working. __ ” 
Probably no teacher will agree with every thing 


° ° ideas. 
teachers will find, however, a great many challenging id 
Brrnarp E, Donovan 


k: s 
this Yor ag 


A 
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, | To the New Teachers * 


WILLIAM JANSEN 


[have called you together here this afte O greet you 

anally and to add my hearty welcome to that of your super- 
ee and fellow teachers in your respective schools, | know | 
arene for our whole teaching staf When I tell you that 
ve are happy to have you join us as Partners in this great edu- 
ational system of ours. For myself, I consider it a happy priv- 
itge, indeed, to be able to meet and talk with you today as you 
‘art out on your teaching careers. 

tis quite natural for you to be feelin 
his moment. But perha 
here are more than 1,80 

gin service today. 
“a. In our element 
Snewly appointed. 


Moon t 


& somewhat alone at 
ps it may comfort you to know that 


0 of you who have been appointed to 
You constitute over 3% of our teaching 


ary schools one out of every ten teachers 
Your numbers ar 


€ going to increase in the 
“ming years, 
vast SYSTEM. You have all heard and read about the 
“ "dous size of New York City’s educational system. You 
oy been misinformed. It js a gigantic system—with some 
le he chers and Supervisors, and 886,000 pupils, with courses 
tuladi ©, S9, the s] 


W, the mentally retarded, the crippled, the 
yy, h p the blin » the college-bound, the workers in = 
© oy yultists, the artisans, the musicians, the a 
Bantic t could not be anything less than gigantic—in 
“ple metropolis of Over 8 000 000 people. We are a ve y 
For i X ‘Ystem, too s ’ id a (Bie o oe id 
"Vi SY ¢ nity is a sigh of the degree 

Which Ww *Mplexity 1S a significant measure hildren of all 
do ple eS Meeting the needs of all the chi ae 
® and t Tt IS this complexit indeed. which ena le 

0 atte plexity, ) E oii pupils. 
NOR SO much for so many of 0 
i BOT e tfulness 
dh S. ; f it of boas 
beg rn With L tell you all this not in a spir 


í with the 
Dy Ca “Sire to impress you or frighten you 
TA ‘ry “nd SCO 


V 
N i Rentio Pe of this vast system of aoi that many 
gove" mal Ds W » at this time a ps York, to newly 
A ' ork, 
d in all Á IN Jansen, Superintendent of Schools, City a pek, September 9, 
OINTS are indexe ‘eS. s M. S, auditorium of Central Needle Trades Hig 
The contents of HIGH P : fle in librar! 18 
which is on 







N. Y 
Brooklyn 17 





5 
Eastern Press, 33 Flatbush Avenue, 
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in your preparatory courses and in your read: 

hi peh Aa of “bigness” in American edu have 
alleged impersonalness, and the so-called lack of exibiliy © 
large school systems. I ask you now to discount Most of 
you have heard about the supposedly cold, Mechanical Nature 
of education in a school system such as ours, My whole teaching 
life has been bound up with the New York City school, 
think I know them pretty intimately—their Problems, thej 
pupils, and their teachers and supervisors. The Notion that we 
must all become robots merely because our System is so large 
is one of those unpleasant myths woven o 


ut of the fantasies of 
those who have never taught in our schools. 


m ber, l 349) 


ESSENTIAL HUMAN VALUES. I am not suggesting = 
that our system is without its faults. I just know, ee 3 : 
time of daily contact with it, that coldness is not one a . 
This, I am sure, you will discover for ae i ‘a 
meet and get to know your children and your co cag a a 
will see, as we all have seen, how teachers can pene i 
in a spirit of warm, friendly cooperation, Ure harmoni 
the individual child—his needs, his problems, an 


tional 
l ole educa 
ous development—is the vital center of the wh 

process, 


ost 
iggest ane © 
Yes, we are a big and complex system, pomi ee ving pie 
complex system in the world. And we one persona "th 
But we have not lost sight of essential E ness” of of ef 
As a matter of fact, it is precisely this e he import? yer 
made us even more keenly a aiiim O a 
these values. The progressive decentenza the rem min 
unctions and their allocation to the fie eneral social 
expansion of our guidance services, Be © jationships pani” 
our teacher-supervisor and teacher-pup! jer than aw if 
very healthy signs that humanization rat ully MO”? ois “y 
is the end toward which we are success and Y° Yor ps 
SO you will find before long that you echanis? a 
not mere cogs in a giant, = our PYE due 
find that, as teachers, we care deeply a hem not s 
appens to them—that we care for t 


Units but as precious human beings. 


| fdlowmen. In this respect, our age 


ypy TEACHER | i 

i LD TENSION. You take up your duties in a 
K time. In a way, I suppose, ‘very time has been tense, 
ro 


ig the sad, the age-old story of man—that at few periods 
Sart has he been able to live at Peace with himself or his 


iS no different. But it is 
rough the Newspaper, the 
immediate impact of events, 
all its problems ha 
es. As teachers yo 
-wide tensions, bred in fe 
Meate and affect the daily living in 
our children come. None of us is 
ons—least of all the children—who, 


tense and 


isinguished by this one fact. Thr 
ndo, and television, we feel the 
Ina very real sense, the world and 
mn inescapable part of our daily liv 
concerned with how world 
and misunderstanding, per 
he homes from which y 
immune from these tensi 
though they are not aw 
nevertheless influenced b 
‘ansmitted from the cou 
wr table of the humbles 
THE WHOL 


E CHILD. So in 
aly aware o 
Who 3 ‘ 


u, earnı aed 
a ng 


u must be 
ar, distrust 


, are 
y the pervasive uneasiness which is 


neils of our policy-makers to the din- 
t citizen, 


your teaching’ you must be 
f the whole child. For it is the whole child 
hot just some isolated part of him called 
Ug he ie ny SOcial studies.” He is learning with every- 
yoy iiia and has been before he comes to your ‘ager 
MD him poze this, you can do much to strengthen him an 

tise, polve t ose unconscious conflicts that he only dimly 
lenceg oi än guide him to a calm, unbiased, and well- 
"ted n standing through your own attitudes of i rel 
Yle vi oki tough making your classroom a place where e 
wa ving E indliness and consideration for one s = ie 
ere k separable part of his daily life. In suc tal 
NTIN ne will nd what he needs to grow pyk him 
W by reah ity, These deep securities you his opti 
wf Ver 5 1Z) g 10W important you are a o m y 
ha Yo, that h, > your pupils wants and needs 


i { in him 
` in ) 
Un k & Matters to you, that you are interestec 
r ` 
AD tand him, 


£ 


: Monday are 
Ust like : The children you will meet on 


ol. But in 
Ou and me when we went to scho 


7 
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l Ptembe, 1% 
respects you are likely to find them differe 
m nothing to do with their essentia] nature as gp 
ence has ething inherent in our civilization that is . dren, 
It is Iipan. of pupil response to the printed Word. TP alte. 
ommnmnteatii media of our time—the radi 
a the tabloids, the comics, the picture magazines yt 
digests have made our pupils picture = sound-minded, They 
have grown accustomed to learning Dy ear and eye, Ang - 
they are likely to be impatient at _ with the somenhs 
slower process of extracting meaning “ot enjoyment from th 
printed page. We must accept this as a Characteristic phenome 
non of our time—just as the radio, television, and the pictur 
magazines are an integral part of our culture and a e- 
of the frantic tempo of our age. We must —_ =e 
challenge that is posed to us: to give to p pupi je 
the same sense of personal urgency, immediacy, i a 
and interest they find in and through these variou 


9, television, the 


: s been- 
THE SAME JOB. Our job is the same as it AE T arabat 
to educate children into decent, alert, — ke der 
Today, it is a job that will take all your p roasts d gral 
ing, and skill to do. For education 1s ke De “quickie a 
growth and maturation. It is nothing - normal. It i 
riences our pupils are growing to ee lesson YOu 
assembly line product. That is the diffic 


to teach your pupils. 


kn 
happy "° 
YOU ARE NEEDED. You should be very tye viali r 
you, and the work you have ahgsen © ed, AISES y tet wit 
all over our country today. You om number ° ae May 
of the actual critical shortage in t than a? 
entering the profession. But more n know $ y the my 
: ls ou will SOO and aC ol) 
by the boys and gris y ‘ll follow them, ice 0 ds of iS 
brothers and sisters who will fo be. Your cho oust gs y 
women they will all some day be. hoice of E the ©: alt 
your life’s work—together with the selves ae puing . 
young people now preparing them the cont 
universities—is our best assurance O 
growth of our schools. 


8 


that, Yh bY dl So 


NG REWARDS. You should 
an be teaching in New York C 
u 


feel particularly for- 
ected by a fair and impartial exam 


wity. You have been 
ination 


process. And, 
Emas | ting gone through that process myself—I kp 


Ow that it is a 


tty grueling one. You hold ugh merit, No 


‘ull,’ influence, or favoritism h 
) 

yu as teachers. You are now 
pension and retirement systems 


your jobs thro 


as played any Part in selecting 
members of one of the soundest 
in the world—our own Teachers 


mie Quite ay one of you will be Superin- 
tadent of Schools. 
ho r think that any of you will be disillusioned when I tell 
wher yi will never ,8et rich teaching school. But, as a 
Wer the many year S experience, I can assure you that, 
Jour A you will find deep and enduring rewards in 
Taterials me ost other callings are concerned with the 
cy Professi Services for living; but teaching is one of the 
W on ee waose material, so to speak, is life itself. From 
big fs bas eac succeeding teaching year, you will be 
hss of i the minds, bodies, and characters of class after 
, 1 American boys and girls, 
MS Mean you will take 


time to think carefully of all that 

h bute to p chers, you will have a unique opportunity to 

ut At the . Uccess and happiness of your fellow human 
` 


by Americ ane time, because your influence will be felt 
“ie E S, “iüzens of 


kd 4s 
tomorrow, you can build now, 
Moctacy > Or the fut 


ure strength and advancement of 

M 

ik DIR 
Ca 


Noy ‘ You n ULTIES, 


i 


E fa; and 
lig dr to will att 


bay 
i k 


These are the inspiring pher 
ain, But it will not be easy. hhe diff 
Of teacher l attempted to minimize some of rpn 
ton Which > OF to gloss over the many special an igantic 
Poli No confront teachers in the schools of a 818 
ea like ours, 
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Many diverse national groups, many different race 
varying religious faiths make up our city. The doors a 
public schools are open to all our children. Some o = i 
be teaching in areas whose people, because af environa "i 
because of cultural and language background, are quite if 
ent from those you are accustomed to. 


UNDERSTANDING CHILDREN. Many 
you will find, are deeply troubled. They 
circumstances which are in no way of their making. Like 4] 
children, they will reflect in their words 


and in their action 
the uncertainties, the tensions, the desperations of their environ 
ment. 


of these children, 
are the victims of 


You can hel 


p these youngsters immeasurably to get off toa 
good 


start in life, but first you must understand them. Lem 
all you can about the people in the area in ge yo 
teaching. Try to understand their customs, their be aa 
point of view, their deprivations. You will —- ef m 
the children in your classes until you have trace ‘he anii 
lems and their frustrations to their deep roots in 
ment. , | hope that you 
In your relationships with your ope Ty ssigned to Ù 
will remember that the most important hing more eet 
is that of helping you to make your teachi è feel free? i 
ake it a habit to confer with them often, a forget io 
upon them for advice and assistance. m fare of the pt 
entire school system exists solely for the we are partae" 
under its care. You and your supervisors F 
‘ame great undertaking. p 


cce aS ous * 
' Bat by far most important of all for vend i ds Y? bi 
satisfaction in teaching will be your atti ecialist 1 raf D 
dren. You may be an acknowledged Fi d psycho” gis 
eld, you may be deeply versed in “Tike oys i 
methods of teaching, but unless you ob ff 
will never teach them successfully. living and “for vo 
If, on the other hand, you enjoy © a P “ed 0 od? 
children, if you have a natural and if you base nt 
sonality of every child in your class, a if FO" 
stand his outlook and his problems, 3 
10 


n 
IN tagy sefy] 


w) | yy TEACHER 


hopes and in his aspirations, you are already wel] on the 
hs 


o becoming a good teacher. Your colleagues, your super- 
. and your own study will show you how to do the job; 
i love for the job itself—which is Nothing more than a 
ae for children—this is something you must find within 
ourselves. 


DONT DESPAIR. In the days that ]j 
wu may experience some dark and dis 
vil wonder why some of those fondly c 
pus Just don’t seem to work. You 
ame of your “sure-fire” 
projects,” Wh 


id only mild interest or even apathy. 
Don't despair, 


There is nothing the ma 
tppened to al] 


f us.” . 
he difficulties of all be or cificulties you. Wi be having a 


ted th ginning teachers. We have all encoun- 
Teachin ie als fn tme, surmounted them. You will, too. 
il at a ^ complex art, and you cannot expect to master it 
or e > : 
“Yourself op wt IN a year or two. Don’t expect perfection 


ad | doube „Jour children. None of us gives perfect lessons, 


1 A 
tand how: Y supervisors have ever seen one. Do your 
"oed yo owing how hi 


u gh your standards are and how 

A Will be Bi 0 the highest ideals of our profession—that 

Work x mething o Which we can all be proud. Appraise 

tly. Seek t e advice of your more experienced 

1: 2 goo * Supervisors, I feel certain that you can 
Ih t hi ~an 


e immediately ahead, 
couraging hours. You 
ontrived lesson plans of 


will be disappointed in 
devices, “activities,” ‘ 


eS & 


k Cand 


n Successful teachers—and that you can all 
J Op 8 the abid; 


A L iding satisfaction all of us have found. 
tg, any = ATIONS, Your Board of Education asks noth- 
th, ll, p “8° = Which he would not gladly give of his Ta, 
iona to Ountry—service and devotion to = vad 
an Pride an integrity—these we expect 0 7 i 
ie to n women. You, in your y n] 
SPok and honored career of public h ol 
Vip tig doing OF the rich inner rewards ien today. 
brin, to thie JOD so Vitally needed in the world vork 

8 You dee Personal satisfaction, your life's 
‘curity and the respect of your ws 
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More than ever before, the American teacher to Pe P, yy | The Social Studies and the Nlow-L 
a position of honor and trust. As we all know 


earner* 
y the idea Uis l OF WHOM WE SPEAK — Defining 
we as a nation most — are in —w parts, of te “the Slow Leamer” 
der open, vigorous, an systematic attack. America’. Wor | anal 
and acne in the future will be drawn from the S strengi The task assigned to the co ee was the 
devotion, and loyalty of its people. We 


problem of teach- 

bkin Character g sxial studies to the “general diploma” student. The com. 

PAi Sar children y nite felt, however, that this was not a Satisfactory basis for its 
“Q citizens, able t f dy. The distinctive features of the general diploma course 

ur country’s progress, guided | the absence of a Regents examination re 

y a thorough knowledge | 


i quirement and the 
history as well as by a living awareness of the world show: | Pty of choosing elective Stoups from any field of study, 
them, and inspired by a deep-seated devotion to the America 


ard of Superinten- 
ideals of equality of opportunity, brotherhood, and fair play, |: 

On the teacher’s shoulders falls the major share of the respon | ; 
sibility for carrying out this great task. To few groups 
ore, is more entrusted than to the men and women who'wi 
teach the children returning to school on bam pie” 

On this day of our return to duty, I sincerel ? op an ards for placing children the 
every member of the staff and to all the children alto school 


ising e€ commi 
school year will bring happiness and deeply satisyins | ą ms of the alo i 
accomplishment. pupil, 


become thoughtful, balanced, well 
contribute through their work to o 
in their decisions as a people b 








2 
neral course vary from 


ttee preferred, therefore, to think 
carner” rather than the “general 


oe term « . 
Ked ag i roaa cademic” was also considered and was rs 
Toad to b j dents who 
t 0 be tuden 
* capable ar helpful in our study. All s 


i ll 
e] „ang normal high school work successfu y 
Mth LQ? \ ly define 


el ed by the C.R.M.D. Bureau as students 
a ; thr OW 15. T © number of such individuals is small, 
H ha i sterni of the population. So few of these chil- 
"len, sched the high Schools that they have p an a 
k Ude ppo er, Special provision for their instruction has 


elo ‘he Bureau for Children with Retarded 
Stour MeN, The 


QUESTING YOUTH 


the ti 

l ‘ons about > h a 

The sooner younger people start asking ie themselves ‘ gt 

they live in, the more easily will they adj eople hrous? oil 
too often gloomy answers. I find FO A century -hoolboY 

more and more alert during this difiicu he average vine “att 
we are blasting our way. I consider t oD 


r with a 
as concerned with 
of stud committee was c | ability 
° (È . . lectua 

he was in ™ vives bog, ble nts, Superior to these in intel Eh aeS 

ts a better citizen of the future than acy Will Su . t, ° normal high school work wi 

—Compton MacKenzie, “Democr Wing 
“tea ne Reco í Committee on 
Ploma ban dations of the Social Studies Curriculum 


LEo Weirz, Chairman Phil Groisser 
Isaac Hersh George Krieger 
Rebecca Cohen Horace Lapman 
Sylvia Datkyn 


13 
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HIGH POINTS 
Among these are some who are 
pite the fact that they are of norm 
superior, intelligence. Some are 
which is remediable—for exampl 
ground, reading retardation, ora 
require a program of remedial in 
suffer from emotional maladjust 
pline cases. In practice, both o 
in the special classes which have been Set up for slow learner 
Their need, however, is for corrective treatment. They do ng 
profit by mere simplified or slow-down Methods as do the tro 
slow learners who lack the inherent ability to do normal high 
l work. : | 
“ih hating of the slow learner, the committee purer 
marily of this latter group—the students who lack corr ji 
carry on with success and profit the program designe 


[Septe 
Unsuccessful in school 
al, and Occasionally ¢ a 
handicapped by q 

Š 2 foreign language $ 
poor physical Condition, The 
struction or treat 


j 

ment, Other 

ment as do Many of our diss 
f these STOUPS are to be found 


gow LEARN ER 


ful and desirable to have individual scho 
itl . with a number of possible patte 
a We are therefore delighted to S 
D ivision has taken the initial step to encourage such 
in We hope that the Division will continue to act as a 
daring house and coordinator for the exchange of teacher 
apetiences and the publication of materials. 


ols and teachers 
rns of curricular 


ce that the High 


1 Too many of us have come to think of curriculum revision 
purely in terms of subject matter whether organized logically 


i psychologically. In the light of the characteristics and needs 
d the slow learner (as outlined i 


) and 
w explorations of the problem, it i 


dvocate that the social studies 

© ie fea, eG ion ih &mze representative units of instruction for the slow 

mal high school students. This aS nor & p TELIS ro learnt iy sey, terms of problems and Activities that cut across his- 
the slow learner, but the factors which handicap „| 0) economies 


ise delimitation * urrent events and that meet 
Osi porous and subtle that no precise “the bass 0 or of population that is not 
possible. In practice, school people are able ae pupils W! | ted h -i -P any continued interest in any specific organ- 
records and past performance to predict SS are the W|, We sy knowledge. 
inevitably fail in the normal program. 


reco 
y| Oe op: Mmen 
learners, 


wa | d further stud 
ee d curricul 
i A E ange 75 -ters : : = ‘ : 
In general, their LQ. falls within nlm Solely in Ta au p tined T studies teachers join together in conducting 
unwise, however, to define the slow snly administer gs 'N which 
the IQ. The intelligence test comm 


uch integrated units of social studies and 
ilit In addin Y la,’ : utilized in teaching the slow learner. 

students is an uncertain measure of ability. that some rogh | tale 

in school depends upon other factors 7 i modified / wi 

learners though of normal ane ee that sor esl 

for slow learners were set up, it 1s arsue it $ 

with 1.Q.’s under 75 would be able to p 


Jer » &eography and c 
„eds an Interests of a sect 


y and experimentation with the 
um. We believe it desirable that 


i , jals 
i and adequate social studies reading materi 

8 N Car 

Marys Ed of 


ress- 
Xx teach. CONStitute the most immediate and press 
‘ally all “acherg and supervisors, With few excep a 
~ textbooks now in use in e A > 
ow y € ability, comprehension, and “bility. 
er, Son, VO are deficient in reading 


i if not 

t © Such reading materials do exist Ti unti 
ia quat Ar needs, Since teachers pal that 
Studies Materials are prepared, we -m High School 

at with the assistance of the 15 


I. WE BELIEVE — Conclusio”? 


and Recommendations 
The Curriculum 


, . woul fot ys f 
l. At the present time we believe “ies sta cule ie 
Most inadvisable for the social stu any rs : 
octal body to commit itself dns believe * 
aPproach for the slow learner. 
14 
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HIGH POINTS oi 

ivision organize a competent and 10 o, fully prepared and 

— tT empie and textbook materials «- iie (9 t | jovial ik, 9 care y prep properly used under 

able : n . 

this country; and (b) to prepare a careful] ANotated p, 2 rable E ogress that has been made in our 

r a a oag a “ificulty and subjects : or a al aids exist merely on the 
istribute bibliographies and lists of sy > ad | em, audio- i en, | 

| oo and fete ch Materials t total processes. This condition js due to: 


: ep lembep l 49 
Interested ¢ 


City school 
per iphery of 
3. To secure the preparation and Writing of suitable soc 
studies reading materials for slow learners, we submit th 
following suggestions: 


(a) The administrative difficulties facin 
schools, such as the unavailabil 


& Most teachers in our 
red tape involved in arranging 


ity of proper Tooms and the 
for visual materials, 


(b) The unsuitability of many films for the courses 


The ideal that we believe all of us sh 
s that audio-visual materials should 


Ethe school equipment and shoul 
s chalk, blackboards and erasers. 


(a) That the Board of Superintendents, through appropriate 
channels, urge and encourage book 


publishers to take 
the initiative in securing and printing materials for the 
slow learner. We believe that active stimulation by educa- 


tional authorities would promote action. 


of study, 


ould work towards 

constitute as much 4 part 

d be as readily available 
i ivisi ime for the 

b) That the High School Division allot teacher time 

i preparation of such materials. In many schools there are 


: mend that the Board of Superintendents 
the High School D; 
competent teachers who have prepared such materials 


as Ivision take the following measures 
take audio-visual aids 


a genuine and effective part of the 
or their own classes. Our job is to find sgt es ching Process. i | 
and to encourage them to help the common c The Sa of exch N 
e lity to pre y : l 
(c) That teachers qualified by scholarship and ability to P ose ful] 


i gh school should include one person 
ld be. time 1s devoted to visual aids. Some of his duties 
Y teach “sembling information about available films, help- 
ing ah © Procure them, caring for equipment, and 
pi = © use of visual aids. 
‘ 1$ § 
air y ‘fom that films commonly available are miy 
kt for p, Aching purposes, be mado therefore be 
ho Visual cial studies staff, in cooperation wi ra 
t tips an s nstruction, to draw up specifications na 
Ñ eds a und films that would actually meet the c 
tig dids on fachers. pi; 


time basis t0 
pare reading materials be assigned on a un, not be 
such tasks. The Board of Supeniabendetss did not mett 
obligated to publish these materials if t ti in the pi 
their standards. This has already been 

gram for Homebound Children. 


; ciate the 
4. As teachers and supervisors, we ap b use of p of 
antipathy of most of our colleagues to t nt in the 1% ys 
we also acknowledge the dangers et to reco’ shat 
medium. Yet we are sufficiently : americans a struct f 
comic books are read by millions of Pag § 


d 
wides is 


ked to 
ilm producers would be iy 
SA found in 0t eachit ss he, Would the basis of ie specifications. A fairly arpe 
Possess certain visual appeals not fo d that the ssib” o then pe Placed with the firm granted 
Materials, We therefore recommen Jore its 

i ; : ore A K 
a this pose m pie m ° fu r L hog 
an educationa evice for the s 


ae | 
offer i ae Ca of th 
p Ypils S 


° o e jals 
5. We believe that audio-visual m ap ' S S 
in the teaching of the slow learner- erienc qec 
f the exp : 
een accumulated as a result o i 


. strate 
orces and other agencies to demon 
16 


l ‘sh school 
8ing character of our 7 non- 
Special learning problems “colt to re- 
elieve that the time has € 


17 
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Ptembe, 19 ARNER 
. Š ’ 49) ow LE | 
examine the methodology now employed in the i ds it di 
school system. Seconda went problem. He fin ifficult if no 
Teachers of slow learners seem t 


: t im Ossible 
riateaion of a particular problem or gest $ se 
re project his imagination sufficiently to appreciate the frie 
ue (perhaps 10 or 20 years hence) of a subject which he 
s pursuing at the moment. 


Consequently, motivation becomes a much 
nd dificult problem with the nonacademic 
a subject must possess an immediate value to the pupil or it 
must enter into his personal life. It must arise out of an 
apetience or observation which arouses his interest right here 
ad now. It must fulfill a need. 


o be general] 


the traditional developmental lesson 


limited degree with slow learners. 

so wedded to the technique that 
respects a hindrance to the successful 
ment of other methods and devices. 


ya 
can be used a that 


to 
Most of oy; teachers i 
it has become in iin 
Introduction and deye . 


lop More serious 


pupil. The unit 
2. We therefore advocate that both Supervisors and teachers 
devote a much greater proportion of their time and energy t 
the study of and experimentation with such techniques 
the following: 

(a) Committee or group work 

(b) Supervised study 

(c) Individual remedial work 

(d) Experiential or activity units 

(e) Open textbook lessons 

(£) Dramatization 

(g) Film lessons 


f Such pupils are more likely to be motivated if they share 
Ni planning of a unit of work within an ar 
them, Consequently pupil-teacher planning 
wre significant with the s] 
"bright student. 


| While there ; 


ad value of „S a growing recognition of the importance 
With Visual aids, litt] 


€ progress has as yet been made 


ettective techniques for the use of 


sy the 0 te techanicaj als. We have been more concerned with 
sample lesson plans of successful techniques with Mth it and administrative phases of the problem than 


§ ia d . 
| Mone to = *S0gical aspects, Teachers and supervisors are 
earner. dies has for i in tad a skill in handling visual equipment ya 
4. The traditional assignment in the my oe t a Ni attention © We therefore suggest that k great : 
ing information 0 Siven to experimentation and rese 
most part consisted of finding info logy an p 
t 


tion be 
Jearnets geh ' : io-visual aids 
process and the printed page. For the slow m techniques for using audio-v 
om. 


ea of concern 
becomes much 
ow learner than with the normal 


3. We also suggest that the Curriculum Bureau poker 45 al] Miovicy pment of 
of Education assemble and publish anecdotal 1 


lo 
In 
vw | A © Classy 
a 2 WS, evil ‘By 
ntervie a ly 
must be employed. Directed obseryanon, nig 0 y 
of pictures, radio broadcasts, and T 4 lize for a p 
are some of the devices that can be 


olov- 
purposes, The assignment may also be a 


tig 
t rue! y 
š : own 0 e5 

oth experience and observation have sh 


s 
E Tea We recognize that many of our slow K o 
i aso k ch Nor t in tool subjects, 
Miter “oy mal levels of achievemen -ed their 
te H Potenti t a good many of them never attaine kills, 
i he class room. Wy Tl A ate teach fing» arithmetic, Pe nare seek to 
c J J cla a : the 
ation of ideas gathered in the son has W gay Sag the Pupip, — uch pupils should ‘mprovement © 
ation |, of * ae y A is bar ills, $- S regular work with the imp 
i Ag tin] 
eq ul , i i 
i Tug “Voted y “portant that considerable — 
of Which the social studies to teaching P 
fading is an essential part. 


>. In the developmental lesson, motiv pesto, e j 
the form of a challenging problem, ea! i n, 
his has often been sufficient to fait y We 
curiosity of the academic pupils © 
With the slow learner motivation 
18 


and atten- 
er habits 


19 
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er ee 


9. Experience with the slow learner has also 5 
pupils must be kept busy with a variet 
work at their seats, reading, Writing, 
sions, dramatizations, etc. 


Se Ptem ber, 


194) 
¢ how t at Such 
yo activities- do: 
group work, brief disn 
10. The general tempo of work and activity in a ds 
slow learners is tremendously different from that of a no, ; 
class. Content must therefore be limited to what pupil a 
really accomplish. Concepts must be developed leisurely and 
slowly. The teacher must allow for repetition, review, and dril) 


Evaluation 


l. In the social studies where the learning process has cen 
tered around a large body of organized knowledge, a pupil’ 
success has been measured by his ability to master facts and 
verbal concepts. It is true that teachers recognize the existent 
of other criteria such as skills and attitudes, but they hat 
hevertheless continued to evaluate the pupil in terms K 
demic and scholastic achievement. IË these ua to 
applied to the work of the slow learner, oy ee nace 
failure. A new approach to the teaching of t t of crite? 
pupil will therefore have to encompass a new emphasis yi 
and standards. In rating the slow learner 3 ‘cnowledgt ‘ 
ave to be not merely on the acquisition br habits of W% i 
also on the improvement shown in basic skil re types ° id 
and desirable social attitudes. Consequently ot ch as anc 
or measurements will have to be employed, m of basic $ a 
records, personality and attitude scales, an ie evaluat 
2. If the progress of the slow learner 4 = easi ds | 
terms of his own ability, there is a nee skills and "i f 
periodically in his growth in the basic ram eeds at p 
earning. A comprehensive testing pP! pe sayy pad 
devised so that the teacher can anA - ig and W” 
year intervals, in reading, map skills, stu ques y 
and ability to express himself. a 


P” ob 
rate tE yg p 
riate hro 
3. The successful development of app pa only ‘ $ 
materials for the slow learner can "4 Sinc sgp” 
operative efforts of the teaching = » 


on 
Work in this field is likely to continue 
20 
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time, it is most essential 
is as Tal by teachers be subj 
ad San by the staff itself. Too long i 
od on the theory that an exp 
sie Teachers and supervisors must 
set together and admit that this 
fied and other approaches must be tr 
he cooperative evaluation of the in 
wh teachers and pupils can make ge 


that the Procedures 
ected to continuous 
n education have we 
eriment js per se a 
be courageous enough 
or that technique has 
ied. It is only through 
structional process that 
nuine progress, 


hyervision and Teacher-Training 


Lit is generally recognized by both teachers and supervisors 
lat a major obstacle to the introduction and development of 
‘propriate curriculum and methodology for the slow learner 
the need for teacher retraining and reorientation. This is 
al true in the social studies, where teachers have been 
coe of gp demic tradition and where content is a prime 
vith a seri al Instructors, Supervisors consequently are faced 
bout 4 he challenge and a grave responsibility in bringing 
wf, “TBE in the philosophy and techniques of their 


et ` have alread 
thao 0 heayi] 
ilce the Upervisor 


Y pointed out, social studies ape a 
Y upon the developmental lesson and the 


| a S are in part responsible for this n 
to r m “En accustomed to judge teachers in = 
in lesson, vations by their success in presenting a develop- 


bey tants.) 2, first step, it is therefore iggi = 
ty 2 thods „p _ Carmen encourage their teachers himself 
val en being observed. The Supervisor the 
PW to use other criteria in evaluating For 
Ple, he A teacher with a class of slow learners. 
e What aust ask questions such as the following: 


` vid , f non- 
(b “ding nce js there in this lesson of the use © 


ma i . LJ J 
à wh ‘erials and activities? 


| I li ncouraged 
) yp entia] a = the teacher utilized or ¢ 
q Ing l 
skij, 3ttentinn _ . no in basic 
0 


Sy | 
cessfully is he using audio-visual aids? 


2l 
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(e) What adaptations in the assignment h mber, 194) 
to meet the needs of his mad 


students? aS the teacher 
(£) How much flexibilit 


y in method and attit 
in dealing with the slow learner? tude does he show 


3. We believe that one of t 
cooperative solution of educati 
within the system is the org 
under the leadership of inter 
We recommend that the Soc 
workshops to solve specific 
studies instruction for the sl 


yg LEARNER 


„s and to experiment adequately, and to Meet with 
nen for exchange of experiences. 
get 


he best Ways to “courage i 
onal Problems Within 4 School 
anization of in-cery: 
ested and stim 


ulating 
ial Studies Council establish suh 


vhol Administration 


iTo supply the minimum essentials for practical 
tation with slow learners requires the wholehear 
nation of school administration in such fields as testing, 
gidance, programming, class size, and building facilities, 
Í shool administrators possess sufficient flexibility, imagina- 
im, and vision, these problems can be met and sol 

niin the framework of our large sc 


experi- 
ted coop- 


ow learner. 


4. One of the major tasks o 
convince members of their d 
the slow learner is the concer 
—not solely those few inter 
on such classes. Such reor 
planned departm 


ved even 


hool organizations, 
f social studies chairmen js t 


Cpartments that the problem d 
n and responsibility of all teaches 
ested and willing enough to ti 
lentation can come through n 
ent conferences, through teacher ek 
articles and books dealing with the slow a i 
group demonstration and evaluation of special teaching 
niques, 


L The first task of school administration is to help identify 
, Ccurately as possible the slow learner. Pupils for these 
! ed with care. Criteria for identification 

» reading score, achievement in courses, 
estimates. Whenever and wherever possible, 

are emotionally maladjusted should be kept out 
such Classes, 


i Exner: 
perie 
Kecil ne ha 


s shown that it is advisable to assign a 
krne Stade ady; 
r, 


uch ser to handle the problems of the y 
ke Wark of me individual can also act as a coordinator 


5. The supervisor can help his teachers best by: 


the 
| : bling of 
(a) Assisting them in the selection and assem 
materials of instruction. 


f instruction Ls “ious depar tments. 
, . of ins Inc ; 
(b) Evaluating sympathetically their techniques hing Vy. the ubject 
teac sits. Problems cut across subj 
(c) Sharing in their problems through his own ik iS most 3 of the slow learner 
such classes, ign be 


Mportant that the work of various aspar 
8 of Proper] Coordinated, A faculty auam Pa 
N the low peers and chairmen sear “rdinatót or 
Viser should e and headed by the 
‘lf act as a steering committee. 


Ea 

ible at >. 

6. While it is agreed that as far as is p ee instruc oe 
: he task O ust 

`: the department should share in t 


oe 
ervisor ” 
slow learner, It is equally true that the A Classe’ , 
the teachers for such classes with great ¢ are S ay 
earners shou 


i O Mnally 
ld be assigned to persons W emical gid 
(0 the problems and neu of the n onacad ds ois 


ir metho” oils. w 
who are sufficiently flexible to adjust ther such PY peit ip 
*PPtoach to the daily requirements 
teachers sh 


dren O° ied mu 
ould be able to meet such a d be L- sv 
evel. We believe that such teachers d prep 
allowances to enable them to fin 
22 


— is to veer 

wi ttadies struction for the slow os be pro- 
he th t e “onal Procedures, then teachers their activities. 
a nay seg lo yacal facilities for carrying E tend themselves 
8, techn; Ud be put into rooms whic , cial furni- 
t q Dto Ques S ntain spe ckers 
“hg, Per Electr: uch rooms should rk ses, and locker: 
` for the C Outlets, a screen, bookcases, 
$ 


rage of materials. 23 
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6. If the slow learner is to receive any individ 
at all or is to work in small groups, then the ¢ 
be reduced. Experience has shown that a 
20 and 25 is the most efficacious for this pu 


ang rember, 154 


ual Attention 
ASS 81z¢ 

class Size betwe 
rpose. a 
7. If teachers of different departments are 
on common problems of the slow learn 
so program their classes that time is ava 
ferences. This may involve special allowances ; 
building assignments and other duties. Unless we 
lip service to the many activities connected with solving ths 
problem, we must be willing to grant teachers sufficient tim 
to do the job adequately and thoroughly. 


to Wor k toge 
er > lt is Necessary to 
ilable for group cop 
n liey of 
give merely 


The High School Division 


l. While individual teachers and schools will an 
experiment with and evolve programs of study for the a 
learner regardless of the assistance or lack of perl” 
vided by the Board of Education, the eventual Le 

of a genuine, comprehensive program of education I | 


‘ finance 
slow learner will depend upon the leadership and noant] y 


support of the school authorities. + 

| seye ta” 
2. In the building of such a program, we bg? perk 
High School Division has a three-fold func 


a aeit 

dership ”™% 

(a) It should provide the encouragement ap he high hot 
sary to utilize the abilities and interests fo 
staff for the solution of the problem. house 


: aring male 
(b) It should act as a coordinator and kas and 
assembling and evaluating teaching ¢XP 


e dss 
rials related to the slow learner. hs @ red y $ 
: o 
(c) It should allot adequate gia sand tO allo 
size of special classes for slow aoa rechniques y 
ers to experiment with materials an 


Te 


High af 
by te sud 
3. That such a beginning has been a A supet" 4 

vision we are glad to report. Unde 


4 
more 


' | discover desirable techniques and materials, 


b| tI the High 


€ ther 
| © meee their te Ore sug 


Ernst", cd 
guidance of Associate Superintendent time 


° a teac e 
uperintendent Harrison C. — tembe 
to ten positions was distributed last Sep 
24 


gow LEARNER — . 

w. Teachers in these schools were given an 
7 to ten periods a week to be devoted to taking special 
d vice courses, and to meeting with others to evolve pro- 
a ; for the slow learners. Under Dr. Thomas’ leadershi 
grial committees have been formed to pool experiences and 


s presented at these meetings and has taken an active part 
n the deliberations. 
This is a good beginning, 


but not enough. In the first 
place the continuation of this project by the High School 
Division is uncertain. Present plans seem to indicate that 
ndvidual schools will be allowed to use part of their regular 
ching allotments to free teachers for study and experimen- 
iF with slow learner classes, Such a choice at the expense 
hr T not likely to encourage a school to take 
ni a oss Paces Secondly, even if the present ten 
nl constitute < hued for curriculum experimentation, they 


imited program of action. 


j| lined abo School Division js to perform the functions 
Cure th ve—that of leadership and coordination—it must 
iE We fulltime assi 


stance of people within the system 
eed gest that the following steps be taken 
Se 
at at 


. least : i b 
s eng and t sistants be 
W Signed to the D; possibly two first as 


ta stag vision to take charge of the project. 
th in - of nve or more teachers be assigned to assist 
well a, Cllating 


iy ' aS samp] and preparing materials of instruction as 
ya = tessons utilizing special techniques. 

td cha; Most Need] A 5 teachers 
ke TMe Ess to point out that numerou 


A Milling pe ticular ly in the social studies, have alway 


X ac Ward sien Many extra hours of their oa f e- 
N 
à i ities h oving professional problems. Never 


t i When oever well done, must be performed m 
K N at the;. © Energies of teachers are at their ligent 
AN to Such r best, If we are ever to secure an +P ia 
ita Boar Vital Problem as the education of s gmn 
‘hie tiad must be will ay the price n 
teq 8 tim € willing to pay Te we are 
at the f allotted for the purpose. Let Division 
“ginning made by the High Schoo 25 
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Ptember 1 Problems of Social Studie 
in this direction, we feel it is not enough. Wit + 1949 


With approx Junior High Schools* 
PProxim the 

eneral high schools faced with Problems ately 

wd A we believe that a minimum of tWwenty-fre © slop ABRAHAM MARGOLIES 

positions should be allowed for this pr 


oject, teaching Junior High School 29, Brooklyn 
6. Those of us who have taught special 


classes of itis an accepted fact that the junior high schools constitute 
demically minded pupils know how dj cult it is ered tant he most difficult — j the ir School an, earkes 
Tan T . ; er ho accept appointment to many of our Junior ign schools 
the most favorable conditions to Sive adequate time ang | wee io 
attention to the numerous problems Presented by these children, |" 9 = Priel à silent prayer, What are the 
It is therefore most essential that the class size of such specaj | "008 for ' 
classes be not greater than twenty-five. 


We therefore advocate that t 


5 Teaching in 


he High School Divisions | HARACTERISTICS OF ADOLESCENCE. In the junior 
formula for allotting teacher time be revised so that the | Egh schools, we have a 


concentration of children between the 
: . hise 4s of twelve and fifteen. This stage of early adolescence is 

ing factors be taken into consideration: l ` ; 
ne doù of a school’s population has a student | “ognized by all psychologists as an extremely trying one. 
@) body mik a I.Q. below 90? i 5 a transitional stage characterized by ambivalent and 
b) T aa eteni ben the school actively engaged in the ne) confused behavior. At one moment the child 
“) ioy apreni of a program of improved instruction for de tity; at the next, he is rebellious. He is at once 

slow learners? a 


geten nd in pendent, friendly and sulky, agreeable and 
‘hid It is at this age that he becomes aware of his 
tedequate marl seem to him to be ungainly, awkward, and 
© the posit $ during this period that inchoate attractions 
"il g oon, Pa begin to exert their first tyranny over his 
“ality I j turbulence frequently overbalances intellectual 
GN “Tact t k e Surprising therefore that educators recognize 
Beat skill, ima © Junior high school child requires teachers of 
i Sination, Sympathy, and understanding. 
JUN] 
en te HIGH SCHOOL IDEA. Because the young 
“Sh sch Presents uni the jumor 
| Nye aol y "que problems to the educator, w 
CRACY Ts ie |g tale vs founded; today in New York City, despi 
DEMO _ astet ot vn ‘ ies, it is, on the whole, songs? its 
ot tni»; ° b x ren 
As I would not be a slave, I — differs fro ince large numbers of adolescent = ee 
Presses my idea of or hom Abraham Y ith p ouding, it is administratively a cites 
tent of the difference is no demo Š. richeg Stidance and exploration of a iene 
Or hi lately “Uriculum geared to individual many 
clogs AZUL of budgetary cniersions mns 
"3 ave been housed in antiquate | 
i the super befo iety on April 29, 
lect, ine a Meeting of the Experimental Soc 
"ng the Social Studies Teacher. 


27 
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ites POINTS Septe 
Frequently equipment and materi me 194g 
the maximum realization of ju 
Furthermore, the teaching load i 
and since licenses and school 
often are required to teach s 
Because of the exigencies of 
sometimes scheduled to teach t 
preparations. 


als are old an ills: 
nior high scho ited to 
s heavier than it shout 
needs rarely ma ch, tes li 
ubjects outside thej- 7s ts 
program making, in 


teacher 
hree, four TS are 
i oF even five different 


RECENT PROGRESS. Of course, the Junior High Schol 
Division is not unaware of these problems. Under Dr. Lich 
erman’s forward-looking leadership, advances have been made 
There is no doubt that conditions in the junior high schol 
are far better now than they were ten years ago, and it is 
the objective of the Junior High School Division to make 
conditions ultimately comparable to those prevailing in the 


senior high schools. Now, what does all this have to do wit | ? 


training the social studies teacher in the junior high - 
It must be borne in mind that the social atr 
faces all the problems of any other teacher in the im neget 
school, and that a program of teacher training reat matte 
these problems and concentrates solely on su i failure 
Mastery or on educational preparation, 1s ogan junior BF 
In addition to all of the general promeni, = w ch Y 
school teaching, there are many special pro; h school; i 
social studies teacher faces in the junio p i 
most vexing problem which any supe confon iy 
teacher training must try to solve is one W e of Yot 
at this precise time. We are now in i ai y # 
during which the traditional courses © a new P OD i 
ography, and civics are giving way to m, and i 
education known as the Core Curricular 
called the Integrated Social Studies Prog"? oo 


rs ago” otis) 
CURRICULUM REVISION. Five yea sup o 


the ing W 
headed by Dr. Arthur Hughson, el han poy! 
Superintendent Mary A. Kennedy, stu’ gf 


se O y 
Junior high school social studies cour e past 


r 
nown as the Scope and Sequence. F° 
28 


L STUDIES IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
$ | i 
(0 he chairman of this committee. Perhaps | ought to give 


ya brief picture of the direction in which we are moving 
P À 


«fg OLD SOCIAL STUDIES COURSE 


S OF STUDY. For 
ne thing we are setting aside the old co 


urses of study which 
we approved in 1929 and which for the last twenty years, 


ened notably as the social studies bill of fare for the junior 
igh schools. You may recall that these courses of study pre- 
ented ancient and medieval history in the first part of the 
wreath year, American history in the rest of the seventh year 
ad in all of the eighth year, and community civics in one-half 
d the ninth year, Geography in these courses of study was 
completely separated from history. Thus, in the seventh year 
gated menu including Asia, Africa, Australia and phys- 
alyat te es si and in the eighth year the geog- 
emma tates was studied apart from the historical 


tnd COURSE OF § 
tendent not as yet been 


) 


ME matter ieat departu 


TUDY. The new course of study, 
accepted by the Board of Super- 

i arture from the old, not only in sub- 
e seventh Philosophy, approach, and methodology. 
ttin ha 2cat the Program revolves around problems 
y Ames munity. In the eighth year, the course is 
vied as much history and American geography inte- 
W eonan the ninth year, the course deals 


toy “OMomje o Possible, In 
At ctizensh; : 
bated K- With enship, vocational guidance, and for the 


Wor . . a 3 
h Unit PON the n &cography. In philosophy, it is pre 


teaching Program of education with its emphasis 
logy,” Papu activity, and experiential learning. 
how, We stress is on unit procedures with a 
os “chhigy “Ver, of the usefulness of many of the tradi- 
bea ation of teaching, While the departmental type 
Mec. In of € junior high school has presented an 
i of the al, the trend of the new course is in the 
"dig, Ating Core curriculum. Many schools are already 

; With dou le periods in social studies and 


29 
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The trend, too, is away from sole reliance y 19%) 
textbook to the employment of many materials of 1.2 Siigh 
entailing the setting up of a classroom library Ustructig, 
lection of a substantial stockpile of Visual aid. bat 
graphs. However, in the junior high schools, re atts ang 


anticipating an all-out leap into the empyrean of the © ng 
program, nor are we looking back with Nostalgia to ity 
old days of the traditional program. good 


LESSONS WE HAVE LEARNED. Fortunately, we have 
learned much from the vigorous Pioneering job done in the 
elementary schools. We have profited from their mistakes as 
well as from their triumphs. We know that it is a mistake to 
foist a radically different program of education upon a staf 
that is unprepared to handle it. We know that a long program 
of teacher and supervisor training is necessary before such a 
program can be effectively launched. Therefore, the a 
High School Division, recognizing that it must sail its mE 
craft cautiously between the Scylla of traditionalism - ie 
Charybdis of progressivism, has set up a system of i it 
experimental schools in which the new syllabus is we 
out, in which pioneer teachers are being trained, p 

the bugs of the new program are being shaken out. 


WHAT THE NEW COURSE CONTAINS. To r 
orient themselves to this new course of tin D eal 
mmittee has sent out a packet of materia outline © 
mental school containing, in addition to “anil of BE V 
course known as the Scope and Sequence, 4 f samp’ | chu" 
problems arranged by grades, a number Pe ne 
aid teachers in planning their own Soe he unis hig of Jet 
on methods of teaching social studies gt other arca pe? i 
a booklet on suggested correlations with 5 keye Pape g 
ing, and a catalogue of audio-visual al hers 4 d nop Ont 
Scope and Sequence. These pioneer acy orks and i 
it is hoped, will in turn set up See eres teacher”, ed 
in their districts to acquaint social stud! rog Í 
visors in other schools with the new P 
IN social studies, 
30 


suDIES IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
(lal 


RSIAL ISSUES. I have stressed the launching of 
gnTROVE of study as a major problem in the trainin g of 
ne ies teachers, because in the next five y 


n ve years this will 
Meie the chief challenge to the ingenuity and resource- 
Sel of teachers reared on a pabulum of tightly ordered 


apject-matter organization and approach. However, there are 
wher problems which lurk in the shadows to bedevil the 
would-be social studies teacher .of the Junior high schools. His 
wk, while invigorating and stimulating, perhaps beyond that 
f any other teacher in the system, is beset on every side with 


headaches and heartaches. I refer to the ever-ticklish problem 
€ teaching controversial issues. - 


Its recognized by all that even on the junior high school 
kvel, controversial issues and contemporary problems must and 
ould be introduced for classroom study and discussion, having 
“et, of course, to the stage of maturity reached by the 
ei in their ability to understand a given problem. In 
eons the Junior high school social studies teacher's 
bother et in this connection is heavier than that of his 
Pupils Sin rin the high school, for in the high schools the 
rstmably ct. They have a wider background and have 
I the juni acquired an acuter degree of critical mindedness. 
t optim iq Gt Schools, the youngsters are getting their 
a. This Abt, the maelstrom of contemporary social confu- 
WO skills) wus that the 


. junior high school teacher must be 
“handling More circums 


pect, and even more objective in 
controversi 


Th al issues, 
È M 
whe, MEN 
t the oe HYGIENE APPROACH. Another problem 
te S that i Studies teacher of the junior high schools must 
W the of cquiring, in addition to the subject aar 
k Pointe ygiene approach to education. Since the 
Ror Ppoint, d teac er’s education in the last ten years a 
Na ty “XPo = as undoubtedly been predicated buta 
k, l$ first h to the conquest of subject matter, it 1S li ad 
s “hunks “Pu `e will be to transmit to his young erm 
ich Mornay: Vell organized, neatly ordered, logically 
that nation, I do not intend to capitulate to 
lor his re hes the child, 
Junior high school teacher teac on 
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not the subject. Much nonsense has been spew 
theme, particularly by spurious advocates of the new 
of education. Obviously to teach the “whole child” Program 
teach him something. That something involves knoviled Mug 
the part of the teacher—and the deep x 


[Septem ber, 194 


ed on this 


er the schol Ige on 
better. Some foolish exponents of teacher education è 
junior high school level talk as though schol 


i ; arship wer 
impediment to effective teaching. P Were ay 


However, the fact remains that because of the psychologic 
peculiarities of the junior high school child, sound Scholarship 
should be securely wedded to a profound understanding of 
pupil psychology and adolescent behavior. 


HELPING THE SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHER. The chal 
lenge thus that awaits the social studies teacher in the junior 


high schools is, indeed, a gargantuan one. How can we hep 
him meet it? | 


l. It is necessary to create an atmosphere among — i 
willingness to experiment with new techniques, new me iti 
study, new accents in education. To attain this —= In 
just as necessary to train supervisors as to train i preceden! 
fact, the job of training supervisors is a CO ndiko 
to a successful program of teacher training. she new 


‘ning in : 
2. A large scale program of in-service aa as up 1 mi 
techniques of teaching social studies should e that this H 
superintendent's district before issuing a ukas it be 1è 
neW program in social studies, and thus m ery jie 
; , t in CVO) yyl 
3. In every school if possible, or at ag ich $ ‘ 
there should be launched a program a procedur? dest 
teachers, long nourished on traditiona ned 


qttaine® © cy 
invited to observe those teachers who eo reacht? t0 i 


lhe ques o 
of mastery of more vitalized sige T coc? selve 
visors should emerge from their kar sons the™ T y 
ready and able to give demonstration 1€ yd! 


: fa 
. social lp 
4. The brochure on methods of teaching found h 

out by the Curriculum Committee W1 hytes- 

experienced teachers as well as to neop 
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soc 


iiair a 
principals should endeavor to set. up thei, 


: a z programs in 
Saway a s to cut down e _ er of teaching prepara- 
MT Wade, wt the present time, because of the excess of 
nt social studies teachers (as compared to, let us say 
a or science teachers in the junior high schools), many 
cal studies teachers are limping along on a Program of one 
x two social studies classes, a couple of math Classes, and a 
cience, hygiene, and perhaps a remedial reading class thrown 
n for good measure. 


6. The supervisor should be aliy 
nding each social studies teacher 
md materials. Each classroom s 
wn library and its own collect; 
Gradually, teachers should be 
“mherence to one basic textbook 


e to the problem of pro- 
with a rich variety of books 
hould be equipped with its 
on of charts and visual aids. 


weaned away from slavish 
alone. 


ia olicy of close coordination between the school librarian 
“social studies program should be effectuated. 

; si . a 

ance ie elementar y teachers have been teaching in accord- 

W, juni tiie „Dew philosophy of education for several years 

sit to skil Mig school social studies teachers can profit by 

lary division. technicians in the unit program in the elemen- 


) ; ‘eri La . 5 
i = , departme nt meetings, social studies teacher 
e ne e 


Wer teng duanted with the aims and techniques of 
19 1) "45 in social studies teaching. 

Ne ¢ . . : 
sine te ervisor should be careful not to impose an pie 
TH evalu Program on his social studies teachers 

ll, 3 “ate their achievements. 

ti lay ih ‘0 Grouse an interest in current social ema 
ings! We “ Sound work for the teaching of * out a 
le ly Night TAT ‘actice of getting 

ms 2 Pol] institute the pract 


rob- 
o n e current pro} 
iC Opinion on four or fW id answer this 


be 


Weg he 4 
ty Sty p 
K Maire dents IN social studies classes shou s shoul 
` ampin “ymously, and then the quesi i gcussiON. c 

&- points to foster classroom ¢ 93 
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scape cian S 


have found this to be a most valy 


e lem 
able techni ue 
interest in social problems in my 


Or 
OWN school. *TOUsing 


ARTISTRY WELDED TO CRAR 
gimmicks, devices, tricks of the t ; 
great teacher of social studies or of any other area, Ten the 
is more than a science or a craft, and as such, 
certain _ineluctable qualities which no rogram of teache 
training can possibly bestow upon the teacher, - 
Nevertheless, even great painters, musici 
and grow in, their chosen calling by 1 
perspective, of harmony, or of rhythm. 
studies teachers, as for the Rembrand 
cardinal objective should be artistry we 
—That is the challenge of the supervis 


TSMANSH]p. 
rade, will no 


ans, and poets Prof 
earning the rules of 
And so, for the social 
ts of the world, the 
Ided to craftsmanship. 


DISPOSITION 


Chas. Schwab, the “steel master,” used to tell i 
wanted to sell him a cow. . d Schwab: 
“Would she fit into my Guernsey herd? aske 
“No, I dunno as she would.” her?” 
as she got anything to recommend her 


“Well, I dunno as she has.” 


J 
tell I? 
‘Does she give lots of milk?” lie, Jr got 
“No, I raid say she gives lots of milk, but Ca jf she nt 
this: she’s a kind, gentle, good-natured old cow, pag” 
milk she'll give it to you!” 


of a neighbor a 


Speake" 

























or and of the teacher. 


The Conceit of Culture 


HILLER 
Macomb’s Junior High School 


j am afraid I am one of those English teac 
ly does not regard herself as the h 
is it incredibly naive for anyone else to do so—whether 
tbe Mr. Certner, who sees us as “the bearers of culture,” or 
Mr. Michener (High Points, May, 1949) who believes that 
‘he future decency of the world rests largely in the hands 


of English teachers.” It is not at all surprising that such an 
aated and glorified view of our 


profession also sees us as 
mmister” (Mr. Michener) who “must flaunt our own mis. 
son, our special calling” (Mr. Cer 


tner, emphasis mine). ` 

SCHOOLS AND SOCIETY. All of us are the bearers of 
culture~even the low IQ’s for whom Mr. Certner has such 
gh hopes—and the future decency of the world rests in the 
ir of all the decent people in the world everywhere. 
acher alone, even English teachers, cannot markedly change 
k ‘ie or make it a better place to live in. The whole 
3 sch education can do no more than help to achieve that; 
ey a .*ystems reflect and express the society in which 

a en that society changes, the schools 


hers who not 
Ope of the world but 


on, and w 
chang also, ` k 

INTE 
wails, sECTUAL SNOBBERY, “Cultureless,” Mr. Certner 
tag, eve me blighted.” But no land is cultureless. p. 
w. Of q people, has its culture—America and Set 
h Erami tS cre is more to that culture than the er 
oyt pas Ders dreams of; and also, a lot of En Bua: 
ts are not part of it; nevertheless, 1t ss s 
te People. oT richer is any people's gm whic 
as “the only cultivated pers Somerset 

Ugh Youth . u : 7 . d d what 

TRAEN calls «eq meet.” This is indee the person 
S filled... the intellectual’s aE N ver can we—or 
ie We Vth the conceit of culture.” NEV! <e ye set 
‘ich Es So f *PPeal to the public for sup Never can 
‘ig. tion, T aboy h d apart from them. i" > heir 
darj LONS o © them and apa basis for asking wel 

With u Periority be a true bas 


. it 
sked for; } 
And solidarity cannot be a 35 
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must be achieved. Is this “cultivated and refined Mind” 4. 
“mind that sees things in proportionate and right Tan this 
this “schooled intelligence,” the one to achieve it? We 
here closer to the concept of an aristocracy of intelle x ok 
intellectual elite, than a real “faith in the Masses.” It i al 
very well to talk of the masses and invoke Walt Whitman 
name, but that is hardly enough for understanding people te 
being one with them (not above them). 

Mr. Certner must move in a more rarefied atmosphere than 
I do, for more and more I see some of these cultivated culture 
bearers of his openly reading the News. In one school I know 
it was used as a daily text in the CRMD 


classes! The very 
teachers who inveighed against this vile and vulgar sheet when 
I went to school now ignore its vulgarity for the sake of its 
ideology. 


Having disposed of the population at large who of course 
ow less than we do, Mr. Certner turns his back on the 
Psychologists who may possibly know more than we. = 
retarded reader needs the shine in the eye that tears 0 
failure bring and the catch in the throat that comes oi 
confusion and bewilderment and feelings of inadequacy mS 
to sullenness and resentment. Oh, yes, let him fail wit = 
ner works of literature; that will give him W Phi 
umility for a humbler intelligence. Never mind = the 
oys and girls; we English teachers are going to 4 poet! 
glories of English literature. They're going to soit at 
and like jt! Even the low IQ’s must thrill to per rill © 
Well, I ask flatly, why must they? Why must we 13 
ese “ever-fixed stars” (who ever fixed them, ao Cie 
Oratin i Tale of No 
s at the Bridge and Ivanhoe and A eroso? ij 
f the King and L’Allegro and Il Pens don't ap 
only low IQ’s, but a lot of perfectly good IQ - poet? . 
. fact, the reading public today js not 
ll (and the fault, it is whispere appeat ‘0) 
ut with the poets, who do not to hi h) 
making themselves intelligible even 


ptember, 1949) 


ns,” 


notoriously sma 
the teachers þ 
interested in 


ost 


aac 
thing — 10 

RST THINGS FIRST, ‘There is at least oe ence 

aportant even than poetry—human_ beings. | 
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hat our subject, first and foremost we are teaching 
what 


at boys and girls—human beings. Bright ones and dull 
hildren— 


tappy ones and unhappy ones, likable ones and disagree- 
ones, app 


le ones Emotionally, they have already taken the direction 
able ones. 


J] more or less follow through life, even before enter- 
oe esl and unguided by any teacher. (I always 


| navel at those of my self-confident colleagues who are so 


art, within the space of five months, that they have changed 
he behavior pattern of forty—or a hundred and forty— 
dildren). Physically, they grow—and change—following a 
inite line of development (though not all children begin 
v walk at the same age, no child walks before he stands or 
tands before he sits), Mentally, they are endowed with cer- 
an measurable capacities (and some that we cannot measure), 
Pea and disabilities, [t has not been so demonstrably 
“tated, but I imagine they follow a certain line of develop- 


sa oo Nio youngster can read Shakespeare before he 

‘aoe few Who can are ready to enjoy reading him. 

Service sover-their-heads may actually be doing a great 

hag sel ~ Cause of literature. How many of us might 

Minted h 9 poetry by ourselves and much sooner if not 

tetaphor orrible memories of line by line, word by word, 
Y Metaphor classroom reading! 


Ona] © Certner has me there! He is talking of 
H vi <achers—the kind that stand up and put on a 
. 8 their audience (class) to tears, and laughter, 
Pitino Well, even the most inspiring inspirer has most 
: litle “udterms’ and Regents’ questions to think of. 
bys more down-to-earth speculation. May a er i 
y lster Or the teacher-performer, the pyrotec Eee 
` boreg $ istrionics be a rationalization for escape f 
l En “ey a grammar spelling, written composition, iek 
yli _ (which is the oa of the English teacher's ia 
se to literature) ? Mr. Michener found a in > ; 
tte go formidable that he walked dior him!); Mr 
NUS Ta °S of the South Pacific (good for brs - rend , 
Ne Simself admits that English can be a cho 
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THE BOOKS ARE FOR THE PUPILS. 
does he find “the colorless pastiches that make 
reading texts.” The child with only a ninth up 
ability, he says, does not have an equally low ka 

the heart-or soul. Only a ninth grade reading abiliti € of 
Certner has been spoiled! No wonder he dwells ty! Mr, 
Olympian heights. Teaching in an underpriviliged : c 
makes one humbler—and more realistic. When Pein sy: 
a junior high school where there are no more than brake es 


: [September 1949) 
Particularly irksom 
e 


or seventh year level (but 
argument against remedial reading; 
read better and some of them need more help, and other 
kinds too), you do not talk about teaching over their heads 
ou, Just want to help them. And you help them with 
reading material that may not be interesting to you (after 
all you know how to read!) but is meaningful to them. For 
It takes them step by step through the intricate skills of read 
ing which they have not mastered (and without which they 
cannot read Shakespeare), and along the way they gain © 
ence as they see themselves making progress. 
ool 
TEACH THEM TO READ! Very well, let us take a i 
at IS not underprivileged, that in fact by ree ldr? 
overprivileged. In my incoming seventh-year class, th henor 
m comfortable homes, are normal and bri “ yeu! 
ii Intelligence, and have reached seventh- and nd om 
reading level. But—in going through the r ge ie 
child with a reading grade of 3.7, and two on t worry: j 
and three on fifth year level! However, I need no gract 
a pr , d by the 2,4l 
process of osmosis, they will be charmer, yan WER 
Tal oe gan on Irving i a Ma 
and there ba. rk ogre i rtaeling Davis; Jai? y 
that th m e gT AE GENAN Li ebody oF pa 
ey will find quite exciting if som e repo die 
those big words to them. When they get a social i 
a Will find themselves failing in English, 
8 


you, is no 
some of them can never 


gence = the problems. At the end of the seventh year, 
u ail go to an eighth year nonlanguage class and everybody 
r tlk about that terrible 8-14. 





jg concEIT OF CULTURE = i Tei E 


robably mathematics too, because even there you 


But I have found from past experience that these are not 


rible children at all. They are children who for one reason 
x another do not know how to read, and th 
[cannot give them in a class of 37. If the 
would say they must learn how to read. I 


ey need help that 
re is any must, | 

would spare them 
le inspirational effects that I or any of the other English 
tachers can have on them and form a remedial reading class 
(probably two or three such classes are needed, even in our 
neme de la crem 


l e school) and teach them how to read. By 
the eighth year, many 


eating abil / of them may progress to seventh-year 
- ja mt what is there to prevent us from giving them 
Bet to i. er ature then? And when these slow readers 
vith ninth. ‘ther in high school, surely he can inspire them 
ath or e : car literature even if they happen to be in the 
ten mont venth grade! A child who learns to walk at fif- 
Walks a D walks just as well through life as the child who 
ak til y ° Months, | Einstein, I read somewhere, did not 
Beare at Be 0 two. Not everybody is ready for Shake- 
Of Coy me ‘ame time, 

“n re n What Mr. Ce 
ty ate th cady at all 
T will n YeTY ones 


rtner fears is that so many students 
while they are in high school, and 
“uly who will not go to college, and so 
ng e that + Set to Shakespeare. But we might as well 
At intel] = world is not made up of intellectuals alone, 
Ley. hum “ctuals are not the only worthwhile—or even 
ly T to bot an “ings. It may be just as well for some people 
"ain, T wit great literature as to use its great names 


Da 

tare EN TALS. Must they thrill to pany May 
Hin, E fo “IT own ideas about that. Are we g a 
Tut Cae, CUrselves? It is much more exciting to cacl 
Coa mo.” than remedial reading, I grant you. But it is 
tay t j tewarding to teach remedial reading than Julius 
? children who cannot comprehend it. Our job as 
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English teachers is a big enough one, a 
an important enough one without addin 
of bearers of culture or savi 
teaching to the children’s ne 
stick to the job we have and 


TS [Septemp, 


` r, ] 949 


eds and abilities 


Car 
. » hot ou 
do it as best W ES. Let yy 


e can. 
ON ID 


VOCABULARY 


the journalist, wrote about his youth: “I had the 
mon among beginners at the writing trade, that - 
© use the same noun twice in the same sentence j 
te same paragraph; so, if I were writing a story about a rie 
would call her a cow first, and then a female bovine, and the 

Tuminative quadruped—and so on.” a _stickful 


Irvin S$. Cobb, 
elusion, sO com 
was bad form t 
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ors: of mankind. Let D Onsibiliti 


A Librarian Looks at Book Selection 


SEPH M. ROGERS 
n J. Tilden High School 


sunetimes it is good to lift our tired eyes from the smudged 
th carbon of our book order and from our efforts to disen- 
nal five-digit accession numbers, to inquire what we are 
wing to do in the school libraries in our work with students. 
‘metimes It is good to examine our routines and compulsions 


owe if they come close to jibing with the simple, but deep, 
purposes of library service. 


One of the most important professional duties the librarian 
performs is that of book selection. Until a few years ago the 
“mans in the schools had the privilege of ordering books 
K on the officially approved lists. The ordering of such books 
ridge Noncontract Ordering.” It is not clear why this 
fi Zana 2 taken away. It is not clear what good results 
rom taking it away. 
THE | 
inns LESCENT IN THE LIBRARY. Our high school 
vith youn ‘stting up the literary milieu for intensive work 
bet ives People at an especially impressionable period in 
termine to a at the student thinks of his school library will 
WBenciesş o stat extent what he thinks of other libraries 
yes ai culture in his later years. 
aidin D normal high school career lasts only four years. 
k his a lese “wer conceptions of biological time, he is, dur- 
a Several a Years, living at a much faster rate than are 
Portant to cars his senior. * Therefore it is especially 
oy vince him that his desires are attended to and 
ay, “Ud, ike Ot Promptness—as he judges promptness, let 
the k ON fe “Xamp © Comes to mind of a student who wished 
Dy Market, pairing his bicycle. There were good books on 
è tly, the “ously, if such a book could be obtained 
i qh ore Student’s opinion of the library and of his school 
tag tional 2 ‘Mproved. And it is not too much to say that 
Ns a šet toward the whole educational process, toward 
Mte 


toward other students would be bettered. We all 
u Nouy 


* Human Destiny. Longmans, Green and Co. 1947. p. 208. 
4l 
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HIGH POINTS [Septembe 
like to have our wishes catered to. Adolescents en a 
swayed by sympathy and consideration. “SPecially 
Students spread the news of such f 
action can greatly improve student 


a eo a aT Sa Se ee a ae 
„og SELECTION 


wisely atrophies like an unused muscle and can be 
p choose 


ith diffculty. 
avorable tre sored only with diffculty 


morale, Snt, Smal FMS OF SIZE. One of our metropolitan high schools 
m e as the whole secondary educational system of a 
i city. Here we have become so accustomed to grand- 
A md large decisions that we are apt to overlook such com- 
pions. In such a metropolitan school, the library with varied 


iles, frequently enlivened by judicious acquisition of new titles, 


mbea strong factor in introducing individuality into our 
vork, 


THE NEED FOR NEW BOOKS. Time press 
us in other ways, too, these days. While at one 
lie open to the charge of being new 
ness’s sake, if we wished books withi 
with the problems of the atom bomb, atomic energy, new shift 
ings of political hegemonies, we are nearly derelict in our duty 
unless we can supply rather promptly some of the best new 
books on these subjects to our students and teachers, 


k word about censorship. Though the writer 
It frequently happens that if a book a teacher needs in rela 5 convinced that censorship is not semis th on part in ten 
on to some classroom work can be obtained promptly, the | thousand ; the task of book selection, he has learned to his 
attitude of the teacher toward his work and toward i $ it is almost impossible to discuss book selection 
dents is made warmer. An example oan to tan in el re © consideration being turned toward censorship ex- 
teacher ology for use in ively, : 

who needed a book on protozoology demene ortunately, a difference about a book involves all 


class in experimental biology. . ; „0 
sni ; fists bes fama, conflict, partisanshi , and tends to 
The prohibition of buying books not on the formal bs thes | Ray b ~ Mportant day-to-day Saik of at selection. It 


titles 

been in effect for a number of years now, and ri wit) | Specia, > 10 Passing, that the librarians in the schools are 
purchased under 4 more liberal system wear aa te with t |" € too, in dealing with the problems of censor- 
careful re-binding and repair), or become out-of- 5 pict | "ence, a their formal Preparation and from their expe- 
Passing of time, our libraries show less and less a th has TON Of the recent issues raised in regard to censor- 
of good, modern educational intent. I | by q lic arian been involved adversely. Moreover when a 
l sih the shon p overs Ook selection obtained formerly, there was 
THE LIBRARIAN'S POSITION. The librarian ag regue" y | Te gi 
are in a strategic position to handle the go intensiv 7 
teachers and students. Our librarians, 10 T “the prob Cth 

essional training, have worked earnestly wit ortance o dine t VED B 
OOK selection, They have also learned the P ews ate begt no Jiye OO 
ing themselves informed by reading book re ates an ® 
lectures, and by other efforts. . tain capabi e ‘2 
It is stultifying to hire a person with cer jm 1 sit 
Pertorm certain tasks and then to hamstring not pet Js us 
R ans are 3 ho0 > 0 

ormance of these tasks. If our libraria 


i ; for t ir SC rude ‘i 
“€Iclse some freedom of book selection . Jat pei! 4 


es closely Upon 
time we might 
-fangled for new-fangled 
n a month of issue, today, 


ti 


c l | 
ton. oj censorship should not blot out the sun of 


K SELECTION. Let us admit then, frank- 
> centrally issued, even though it be many ai 
Y of Scho | `e now printed, can include all the books nee e 
My i w ‘yor the varying communities that make up the 
p ia Yor - Indeed. it seems beside the point educa- 
iy ho “Mpt such a ‘list. ert be 
a official an 
‘ty k SO emeni a old system of noncontract 
With the tines improvement of frequent orders 
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the best advice and guides available, an ent, 
Operate with Principal, teacher, and stu | 
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ICH POINTS ‘mulation 
[S mulati 
throughout the year, will produce the _— 14 Overstl 
results: paa o wing a "son High School 
The librarians will be able to use to thomas Je : 


the full for t 


their schools their professional training and experie he good of 
nce: 


Our teachers will feel that the library is a 
active aid to their efforts; | More strong and 
The students will come to 
important in our educational 
them will be more successful; 
And our schools in one way 
their students and communities. 


«cin education is more than a matter of funds, teacher 
the gi 4 school buildings. It has struck the cause of edu- 
cae student himself. Since the introduction of the mov- 
ni hose new media which carry the spoken word and 
ier sounds, the young learner has had to face new situations 
al smmon new responses. The new forces of technology, 
aly recently unleashed upon an innocent world, have created 
w problems and almost remade the listener. The need of 
ae wt of study, of aim and of values are a few of these 
a aeasing fury millions of stimuli are shooting out in 

s Constant buzzing over the air-waves, which 


olude the t 
' ele > ee 
2 notion a n Phone, the radio, and now television have set 


feel that as individual 


S the 
system and our dea As 


lings with 


more will fulfill the needs of 


8 come a feelin it to a kind of sponge. Along with 


‘tse of ng of plethora, a lack of equilibrium, and 
Erion i “son; especially to the young ‘aie 
nits on blot oncentration over short spans on funny 
ta of concentratie pleasant as it may be, has softened the 
h ug Mental fh on, undermined the single purpose, and 
t hae D er of cr. The line of hard thinking, which once 
e ra tra punt has been broken. an ye 
tere Teach; rappiness, i is the 
Fion hs < Up and aa for sien, Pally: =e much 
i uned off into flabb iousn 
9 y consciousness. 


to * AL RO AD 
lese at Work i 
Ned. 8 


RIGHT 


A clergyman remarked to President Lincoln: “I hope 

on our side.” J kno 

j President replied: “I am not concerned about, that, for onst 

j ¢ Lord is always on the side of the right. But 1t 38 dye Lord 
nxiety and Prayer that I and this nation should be ° 

ai Toasts 


oi Lord i 


Mental 
ed for 


” Meanwhile a law of compensation 
Unb. >. the The pain of scholarship undoubtedly has 
sel Of sh toad to learning, paved and illuminated; 
rd : inviting cuts and easy devices, multiplied. New 
h kin , hy & ease and glimpses of quick successes have 
N Voice Sets “ad a book when one can listen to summaries 
p3 i of the Picture-books? Why even listen to the dron- 
\ bay dife teacher when so many more sprightly voices 
4 th Which Ulties with such nimbleness and with a flippancy 

j Worlg Us all doubts and convinces that all’s right 
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HIGH POINTS [Sep 
CONFORMITY TO MEDIOCRITY. Slow! b Ember, 1949 
of values have been obtruded. The harpin ya changing 7 
befuddled the sense of importance. Tinun kriu ancy ha 
undermine the value of knowledge and wisdo ave begun t 
japes against high-brows, long-hairs, and sa fen €Teotype4 
firmed the philistine in his views. Anything Shai have cop, 
the immediate and the practical is sneered at with rises aboye 
es as So what, where will it get ye; what's the at phras 
what the air maestro considers important must be Racks = 

Under all this lies a snare. The ever-mounting desi ks ‘ 
titillated by words and laughter carries a readiness to accep 
the hollow, the pretentious, and the vulgar. 


The young listener 
is caught off-guard and slugged into acquiescence. To laugh 
away the flim-flam and to see through bunk is to retain a 
independence of mind which goes counter to social approbe 
tion. To withstand the polite sneer, the nod of the head today 


is to risk the social odium of being different and of seeming 





TION 
ost tennis and leave thought and such to the pro-- 
o pay ap a you and me, who listens to professors 
os ED let us tread lightly lest we slide down the chute 
f ate thinking to perdition. Time was when the stu- 
ki was a rebel and critic. Today he must toe the mark and 
kayersir man! He tends to walk the safe line and to believe 
nthe safe tenets of sturdy pillars of society. 


NEEDED: A HEALTHY DOUBT. A warning by way of 
ference must here be set down. Unless stimuli of eye and 
ware directed toward intelligent purposes, we shall sink into 
amplete mediocrity and even sterility. Radio and screen and 
ar can be sanely used and constructively to assist age- 
iinis of education and adaptation to a complex 
m : e public arts must move forward together not as 

S Dut as aids to light and learning, humorous as it may 


wnd. Parti 
. i pi riiin ay carly our colleges must continue to uphold every 
freakish, And in an age of conformity, the courage to rem halthy latent honest, independent inquiry and to instil a 
different implies ostracism. t and 


l Skepticism whi i lucid- 
j a “tionally N Pr hich John Stuart Mill so lu 
Withdray > arts of amusement must not be permitted to 


~SLY securit their b f 
busine a tinging y and there perform their bag o 


The results in the classroom are known to every + 

e radio-television habit has bred a race of funsters ae lo 
at all costs be amused. The wish to shine or sparkle 1 hat? 
comedian has gained momentum and almost po TR p on More dollars into the cash registers of big 
scarum and rattlebrain. The slightest mental expen’ 4 o wm,’ the part of unofficial entertainers and 


; es all of Iie the same t x . 
€s impatience, boredom, and even resentment. SY" ls tut ‘hers > ume. They can help train a generation 


) ) a ca S bd a . 
are shut. Students expect or hope for’ the same > pat i the a f distinguishing between falsehood and 
treatment of a subject they get on the air. The on“ pt t| SU and the genuine. 


; e DME iL tg, ASK. 
of wits and clash of ideas is now relegated to : ny Bal : x thing for schools, they need not reject the new 
Ow to compete with a Milton Berle or 4 “fe tiveness ather may these be used wisely to increase 
eginni ‘entious as We he Ould > Of classroom method. In a world of adults 
sinning to haunt the conscienti ty Uld he ( 
teacher i fu $, and lanes against flimsy ro 8 = he 
ofl gf t Us Optimism. Our puritanic heritage has 
' Probin, oat life | : fast-disappearing values 
If we HT Mtg eo “© 18 no holiday. Those fa ppearing 
FEAR OR INDEPENDENT THINKING. k spot hw Set .¢ Dtegrity must again be respected as part of a 
Tog squatting at the bottom of the well WE “gence 0 ip dang of social criteria. Above all, logic guided by the 
q 8 Y: 
i depen (OF x ert its influenc 
nothin les th h 1 fear of 1n p 1d kee? S €pticism must again ass e ın our 
in a iin £ "sis: “te ar be elders that ja” ing "a if W By “C€ssary condition for human welfare and world 
e or crisis; a fear by inquir PE g sat) Me 
The 1n 


n h ' r : id that those wh l 

T s We a oda ly be sai Who rule the 
4 a state of happy semi-literacy- . ctities int ity O£ Con) 1t may truly h 
tl € pride of educators, may question S S doc 


u of p Aication can shape either a generation of dim- 
ai ers. 

tices. Already the world is full of dang 
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The Antiquarian’s Corner 


QUINQUENNIUM 
With the opening of still another school year, the 4. 
quarian once again becomes aware of the onrushin s Ani 
the years. This September he has a special reason ide of 
the passage of time. Looking ba 


notin 
ckward, he Sees around the 
Corners that this Corner marks the end of five years, a lustrum 
3 à ğ a e . ) 
or qunquennium, in which the Antiquarian h 


as been contrib- 
school year, So 
that it is difficut 
in the serie! 


of his pet dog or of the antics of his children? This month tk 
Antiquarian has been helped by Mrs. Ruth H. Anderson of ‘4 
William McKinley Junior High School (Junior High Scho 
No. 259, Brooklyn), whom he hereby thanks. _ sien 
e writes, “On a recent weekend in Connecticut, a ine 
ee me some fine old school-books to be used in a 
storical pageant. d by 
“As Say guidance counselor, I was specially mi 
the enclosed selection, from an elementary school e J shoul 
litle page was gone, but the book was quite old, ` teresting” 
think well over a hundred years old. It was very MCN, e cot 


. ‘ tantia 
$ day of ‘remedial reading’ to see how subs 
tents of the reading were.” 


From the Easy Reader 
Tha Boy Without a Genius tool: A bol 
as sent to Mr. — tention i 
‘ ula in a 
Wiseman to pay Pe make anyth! Bodt i 
OF none of his former masters coul w up ê ob 
and he was afraid his only son would gro% for ® 
ns 


l. Samuel w 
requested Mr. 


s 
Ort, everybody said Samuel had a geni e 
all in the world. oi 4 
2 Mr. Wiseman called Samuel to his 100% if be 
Ing down his head, and looking ashame 
to be flogged, 
48 | 


ifr. Wise an. 


AN’S. CORNER a 


d 
| And stand by me an 
here, my dear! 
> aid "Nobody will hurt you. How old are you 
ot be 

nal Fleven last May, Sir. You love play 
T A tall, well-grown boy, of your age. You , 
Mr. W. ) 

| dare say? 

Sam. Yes, Sir. 

Mr. W. What, are you good at marbles? 

Sam. Pretty good, Sir. ) 

ir. W. And can spin a top, and drive'a hoop, I suppose? 
Sam. Yes, Sir, 


Mr. W. Then 


you have full use of your hands and fingers? 
Sam, Yes, Sir, | 


rW. Can you write, Samuel ? 
Sam, | learned 4 little but I 
MW. Ang why so? 

m. Because I¢ 


left it off again. 


ould not make the letters, Sir. 


r, 
they o! Why, how do you think other boys do? Have 
Sy vore fingers than you? 


0, $ 
Mr y lr, 


Let a 7° YOU not able to hold a pen as well as a marble? 


Ws likes àt Your hands. (Samuel held out both his 
hinder ‘a °, Breat dancing bear.) I see nothing here to 


Yoy c from Writing as well as any boy in the school. 


som, Yes « L suppose? 


M, n 5 Sir, 


Sam tal me then, what is written over the door? 

My. W s), “Whatever Man has done Man can do.” 
takin; Pray how did you learn to read? Was it not by 
Sam „© Pains? | 


M, es, Sir, 


better Well, taking more pains will enable you to read 
Som r Do 


you know anything of Latin grammar? 
9, Sir. 


49 
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HIGH POINTS (September y 
Mr. W. Have you never learned it? = 20) 
Sam. I tried, Sir, but I could not get it by heart 
Mr. W. Why, you can say some things by heart 

you can tell me the days of the week in their aise Say 
Sam. Yes, Sir, I know them. 


Mr. W. And the months of the 
Sam. Yes, Sir. 


Mr. W. And you could probably Tepeat the names of al 
your father’s servants and half the people in the Village 
besides? 


Sam. I believe I could, Sir. 


* * * 


y have been rushing Samuel a bit. The 


i ils i Samuel i in his own 
y the next on some of his pupils in the ers than ie hee with more confidence in 


fis ever felt before. The next day he began 
der | e read a few sentences that he could perfectly 
oyl g 9 the master. Thus by going on steadily and 
i J, he daily made sensible progress \ 
ind a father i kept him at the same school for some years, 
tl im me Satisfaction to find him making steady and grad- 
business ant e afterwards made a respectable figure in 
Vithouy „© Went through lif ith credit and usefulness, 
Rout 4 A gh life w 

“culties Sentus, and perseverance overcame all 





R 
g INTIQUARIAN'S CORNE 
i 


ing for a while). Fivepence. Ps 
sum (after ai here you have been practicing the four 
ur m of arithmetic, Addition, Subtraction, Multi- 
pound m nd Division. Learning to cypher is no more 
ge “Well, Samuel, I see what you are fit for. I 
z set you about nothing but what you are able to do; 


and observe, you must do it. We have no “I cannot” here. 
You may go and play. 


year, perhaps? 


Success Story 


you are discouraged about some of the pupils in your high 


rae classes, take heart from the closing paragraphs of this 
*lection, 
Mr. Wiseman ma 


Antiquarian will tr 
Latin classes. 
* *« * 


Mr. W. Well, is hic, haec, hoc, more difficult to remem 
than these? 


“” Mr. 
When Samuel truthfully answered, “I don’t know, St, 


4 . . . p á an W 
‘seman wisely withdrew this line of questioning 
on to another topic. 


$ : etic 
Mr. W. Have you ever learned anything of arithmet” 


i n W! 
Sam. I went into addition, Sir, but I did not 80 ° 
Mr. W., Why so? | 


Sam. I could not do it, Sir. 


? 
a penn} 
r. W. How many marbles can you buy for 
Sam. Twelve new ones, Sir. 


Diligence 


RRs 
Rosen Samuel J. Tilden High School 


CONDO 
? 
Mr. W. And how many for a half-penny 
Sam. Six, Me RON ` CAUGHT 
! . ten ; 
Mr. W. And how many for two pennies id A ye inteq Pats I was a schoolmaster. About thirty years ago I was 
Or | ty’ to (°° the stag f a great Canadian school. It took me ten 
Sam. T w ike t0 of a g a s 
- twenty-four, da what ty beinet off it, eing appointed to the position of a teacher is 
Mr. W. If you were to have a penny a 42Y; “l 8 hooked up through the braces and hung up against a 
h å 3 hard to get down again. h 
ave ina week? at w0 TEPHEN Leacock, in College Days 
Sam. wW 
' . oe ? nce out of that, 
"vs Dut if you paid twope 


you have left? 5] 
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` Films of Special Interest to Te 


(Exceptional motion pictures recom 
reviewed in this department each 
Special Films of the School and Theatre Committee Addie o 
information may be obtained from Mrs. Ida Marty, p on 
tor of School and Theatre Activities, 130 West 56th 
York 19. Whenever discounts a 


re available, 
given here or are announced by the School 


sentative in every school.) 


Cinema 16 


Acheys 
mended to teachers 


month by the Chan be 


) Coording. 
Street, Ney 
full Particulars oe 
and Theatre repre. 


(The Documentar 
cial subscription r 
If you know what the Provincetow 
humid New York evening, 
people with a professional or 


film” who attended the first 


y Film Society offers spe- 
ates for its third season.) 
n Playhouse is like on 3 
you will understand that the 2 
amateur obsession about the “fac 


program of the new Cinema if 
which was held at the Provincetown three years ago, were 
prepared to stop at nothing in order to establish a film a 
in this city. For entirely too long, we had nothing here r 
the “cine clubs” and film groups that have flourished for r 
in France and Great Britain. Cinema 16s founder, Ms: Rich: 
ogel, could count on Robert Flaherty, Jean a an 
ard Griffith, John Huston, Arthur Knight, Jean ʻe sponso 
others of the faithful whose names appear on every hat wi 
list for Ocumentary and experimental film a on n 
more to the point, he also found he could it “dess 5 
many other people who (as he describes tem Augu 
r 39) in The Saturday Review of Literature 


: di 
“e o. believe that there must be a larger p menta iren 
(non-fiction films) than those consisting of schoo 6) aims at who’ 
women’s clubs, and hospital inmates. It (Ome a ‘Whos — yell # 
fication’ of the fact film. Its programs read li temporary m tere 
at of the best fact and avant-garde films, com inclu 


cp. 
. nps 
Classic, , - + Members are drawn from seven states, and bU 

ers, artis 


ts, workers, program directors, film producers, 

Now, a, careful reading of the ance the a 
teachers (whose morale is not of the hig us with e 4 
‘Vor: he is a gentleman of taste, classifyi® E men the 
the Workers, the producers, and the busin h d, 
wood public relations men, on the other 
52 . 


them 
ence wl ers of 


em So 
t the B 


9", 
will xc 


a a E 
uCHER FILMS 


pee iews for community groups,” tend 
greets of Pie Pool children and the hospital inmates. 
p dassify US ay oint and one which we should like to 
ah oon p ; for the moment, it is a pleasure to 

on at leisure; for i nent, a 

pag hat the larger potential audience envisioned by Mr. 
oe has materialized. According to Thomas M. Pryor, whose 
Es articles in The New York Times we are always SEPIA 
ng from, more than 100,000. people now belong to more than 
W flm societies in the United States, and several million peo- 
yk now see non-theatrical films from various sources. There is 
tally no longer any excuse for anyone’s not knowing The 


fuer, even if he is not in school and not in a hospital. 
With 2500 members enrolled at the beginning of its third 
“son, Cinema 16 iS 


not only.a unique showcase in New York 

B that are off the beaten track, but is also a kind of 
“ai ~ counselor and supplier of programs to subsidiary 
tial Washington, Chicago, and Los Angeles (where it is 
“ety colle “SY Carrying coals to Newcastle), and in almost 
hing hon: ‘own in the United States. Non-fiction films are 
fib in Kan D the Parish house in Greenfield, the university 
New Yor “sas City, and the labor union in Pittsburgh. In 
Ainge A, “y are being shown by Cinema 16 on Sunday 
ty Venin the Paris Theatre on the Plaza, and on Wednes- 
siderable in the Central Needle Trades Auditorium—both 
Me te comfortable than the Provincetown Play- 
any tion for the entire series is $10 for each member, 

= emi. id’ Members applying at the same time, $8 for 
yeu T Of a Stoup of five, $7.50 for each member of a 
pe is meet ten, $6.50 for each half-season member. Mr. 
n Whole ' ling to extend a special $8.50 rate per person (for 
W Theat waso) to each teacher who mentions the School 
“Wise „© Committee or High Points in his application; 

“Me this Fate is extended only to two persons joining at 
um t any rate, Cinema 16 is a non-profit Society. 
9-1950 season, 47 new films are promised, in 
8S open only to members. Membership entitles 
ree admissions to the private showings, free tick- 


-Uri 
ate g the 194 
tg tight pi 
Or 


‘ts, discounts, and other privileges. One joins at any 
53 
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HIGH POINTS 
time, and counts the eight admissions fr 
bership. (The first program is on Oct 
may be obtained from Cinema r 


16 (MU 9.7288), 


Among the scientific and experimental documentar: 
nounced for the new season are the following: Develo tel 
the Chick Embryo, interesting micro-photography 4 ri 
Huxley; Picture in Your Mind, prize-winning itte i 
toon; Over Dependency, a Canadian film based on a ps di 
atric case history; Valley Town, Willard Van Dyke’s dak 
Light Reflections, sculptor James Davis’ abstractions; Thomas 
Benton at Work, color close-ups of a muralist’s technique; 
Explosions on the Sun, Professor Menzel’s startling movie about 


solar disturbances; and Bharatnatyam, a record of the gesture 
language of the classical dance of India. 


There will also be an interesting pair of versions of the his 
toric newsreel, The Assassination of King Alexander of Yugo 
slavia, both the original uncut footage and the final a 
version; an evening of early French slapstick farce which wi 


include Melies, Zecca, and Cohl; and the uncut version of Jors 
Ivens’ New Earth. 


N i very prog, 
ot every subscriber has been happy about e goo" 
Presented by the society during the last three years. nigate 
deal of Vaporing nonsense goes by the er g nd it ae 
Nevertheless, the calibre of the programs 1s high; g one $ 
€ ungrateful to carp about programs which otten kandi 
“on, a Martha Graham dance film in which blac ose 
seems to have been invented for the express pu; ; fils k 
cautiful Lamentations; a pair of magnificent ym oot f 
“man Growth and Seeds of Destiny; a bit pi E A ge 
* non-objective laugh any time, Fiddle-de-Dee, sic Bt 
ocumentary, Night Mail, by Grierson, with P bout the if 
and verse by Auden. Let's complain instead “deny i 
rams of selected short subjects” which nightly toon coe g 
at the neighborhood houses, or the animated cA? t ie 
so seldom really animated or funny, in W ro corti sb 
88 and mice lambaste each other down a some ip 
tme. Your unsuccessful film experimentalist i pe 
confused or pretentious, but your Hollywood j 
04 


[Se 
the the date of Me 
6, 59 Park Ac Application, 
P ar k Avenue, pi y Ns 





ft 


é 
tart OUt one new 


petate, 
We ough 
v A year’s documentaries may turn out to be good, 
i in dont go on seeing the best we have, nobody is going 
l mke any more of them. There’s a story about all this that 
k. Edgar Dale likes: 





te 
a fA 


5 . . . 
eR FILM ‘angle” for a tom-and-jerry is downright 


the film societies going, if we pretend to 
he el between good and bad movies. Not 


{tars ago, when he was director of the Chicago Symphony 


kesra, Frederick Stock introduced Brahms to Chicago audi- 


ats They didn’t care for him; they hadn’t developed a taste 
i Brahms, Stock listene 


They do not like Brahms. 


d to the opinions and then remarked, 
- I shall play him again.” 

Nell there's quite a lot of Brahms in Chicago these days. 

he ae do not care for documentary films; they haven’t 


ties wil] laste for “glorification of fact.” But the film soci- 
Wi go on playing them. 


M 
te About Documentaries (College film courses and 


a series of special screen- 
ings have been an- 


Y ny College nounced.) 


d Jog“ chter, will , Whose Film Institute is headed by Prof. 


Ubjectg as th uct fourteen evening courses this fall on 


~ Mstoty of motion pictures, gar eC 
tho Lat à $ and the documentary film as an o er 
je Film Institute worth ngs | , ext 
te ett wh? MUch the sort of course it VES BS tae e, 
Only p Who co i u. Since it is 
' Y film Mes to take the course with yo ively to the 
> Your classmates often come lanning to 
3 e s d are p an ` 
the ‘Na, Belgium, or India, and are Pe This 
NWS for e to ma films f stwar rehabilitation. 

-e € nims for postw h is neither dull nor 

t py east om atmosphere whic American graduates 
ll nsp, PreCiosity. Two pE rt Wasserman, won 
Nl Acade “tute, Karl Hinkle and on that film about 
lig Whip? award for their Fuerst one with its perfect 
iy continues to charm ails about the courses, 
Ception. . . . For full ae 55 
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HIGH POINTS {5 
write or phone Prof. Hans Richter, Director of the Insti 
Film Techniques, The City College, New York 31 (W hen of 
ext. 31). 0500, 
And Still More (Brentano’s and the Public Librar 
two new sources of information ee 
the non-theatrical and documents 
film.) Y 
While we're on the subject, we mi 
Brentano’s has just opened a non-theatri 
16mm and 8mm films in i 
United States. Here in 
Center has been establis 


ght as well Note that 
cal film department for 
ts twenty branch book shops in the 
New York, too, a Film Information 
hed in the New York Public Library's 
Central Building at Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street. The center 
will not rent films (as so many out-of-town libraries do), but 
it will supply film information to all comers. There will be a 
card index providing a master list of 16mm. films, including 
every possible fact and evaluation in each case. There will als 
€ a collection of basic materials on the use of films—catalogues 
ibliographies, periodicals, books—and a referral service : 
omer agencies. This wonderful place is now prosaically ang 
as Room 107, but its supervisor, Mrs. Mildred Mathews, 


| l Adui 
called, with admirable exactness, the Superintendent of 
ervices, 


ter- 
Short Notice (A few of the summer crop of en 


tainment films. ; re o 
om the Fen sical nightma 
~ Past summer’s projection rooms: yani 
The best new foreign film weve seen is aan, Rapi 
ungarian epic of the “wild” children, Iż Happene ing a e 
which should be released by Lopert Films for jai eo 
World Theatre in late September. Wed like to are it 
Space for this after weve had a chance to comp bas 


Here is what remains 


ini’s Ger = of 

Oberto Rossellini’s G many Year Zero, due at » Jast f 

ri E catre soon. These two will probably not be j wo 
u 


me, 
€ ard to surpass Iz H appened in Europe, T t walt w 
Rossellini’s Paisan and Open City, we should li hemes 


te 
we have seen the second of these films on rela 
36 


eptember, 1949) g(t 


ar. i 
topean movies about children after the W emb j i 


izations in 
mee as is giving two superb characterizati 
dith Eva 
punt 


’ Victori lodrama about a Welsh 
Jliams Victorian melodr 
iy Ely a of Spades, the British version of Push 
ppi The a tasy. Bot: films have their own style 
ill 40 ai d are persuasive, despite their 
j adition, beautifully done, pi 
"erous plots, if you are the sort of person 
ji ised by literature in the grand manner, with plenty o 
eis for players to get their teeth into. 


amount has been very brave about retairing the an 
a ending and (in Ralph Richardson’s acting of the Bası 
kitne role, and the stage settings, at least) much of the 
tto The Heiress. Olivia De Havilland does not have the 
ty of Wendy Hiller to project the frustration and agonized 
teries of Dr. Sloper’s daughter without appearing silly and 
Aa making incredible her later development into a superb- 
ice, ye woman, She Is never uninteresting as an — 
tk when F can only imagine what the bobby-soxers wi 

heed po | JECts Montgomery Clift so cruelly, but we do 


ve bout eee what two youths who sat behind us 
an ME. 


821 “heires» wOotivation. Why all the fuss about marry- 
Map Wit only $30,000 a year? So muċh for infla- 
Ether -Y James “Washington Square” twice-removed. 


0 , 
fi yi and G = Blish will have an opportunity to see The 


te Like p opher Columbus (with Frederic March) and 
aly my ith the lines of William Shakespeare most 
Ue iew Pape y a younger Laurence Olivier) at invi- 


i . 
$1 Si, aby, der advance of their general release. Toward the 


Ut ag za your School and Theatre representative for 


SQ vols discount policy for As You Like It. 
lq 


(Reflection on the return of the 
tyr € 
Miya Most: comedians. ) 
als Mterest: ; n recently are the 
k my the co ung movies we pe IW. C. Fields, and 
LON X Br Medies of Harold L oy > a d ld f 
ta ts Wh Others, ey are being offered to a tired world for 
ù Lope Ic Can hardi Le om simple as they eee, It may be 
fC im Films tegi y The Bank Dick, You Can’t Cheat an 
s Man ve A F Sucker an Even Break because 
Ut oe Side aroused by the serialization of 


57 


Crest in 
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is li in The Saturday Eveni ol 
his life story in rday ng Post. A likel 

The readers of the magazine founded by Benj Sin a story] 
were not the same men who were in the aisles of the Fens 
Playhouse as that master of the “inside” line played Fe 
Souse, the promoter of a fraudulent beefsteak mine ET A 
Bank Dick. Would the most solid citizens of the nation i 
with delight as this “big-city version of Huck Finn” ( Aly 
Johnston called him that once) tried to kill his female child 
with a concrete urn in the first reel, and went on to demolish 
all the pretensions of medicine 


| , banking, motion Picture direct. 
ing, motherhood, housewifery, temperance, and safe driving? 
No, there must be more than meets the ear in that adenoidal 


whine, that unctuous voice, of Eustace McGargle. 


The economists would have us believe that Fields was 
brought back by the Lopert-Paramount interests because there 


just weren’t enough good foreign films coming over to satisfy 
the patrons of the “art” houses. Mr. Fred Hift of the Motion 
Picture Herald, second only to Variety in omniscience, a 
flatly, “It is all part of the industry's current drive to pas 
tnat audience-sector in the over 40 age bracket.” Mr. Ken tates 
tianson, in the same issue of the Motion Picture ea ihe 
with equal bluntness, “Don’t get excited, as it is strictly 


iddies” But waitMr.. Clisistianson 35 talking about the 
Brothers’ 4 N 


kiddies 
ight at the Opera. And if Marx 1s for the ki¢ 
What are we 


ciate 
to make of the recently published he pelgad 

Press despatch that the most popular American film alai 

Was this same 4 Night at the Opera? Do the ham artach 

of Groucho as the Shiva of Big Business, with T : his rou 

to six telephones, as Dali painted him in ’39 to 

arpo’s living room? 


of UF 

tion © py 

We are ver y much attracted to a simple expia Taa v 
present Popularity of the old comedians. We ourses the D 
theory of American humor. You know, of ° omen a pf 
Fred and Mr. John are putting our American © ties ay 
flapper hats, the inverted soup basins, of the 4 and My 
test, thousands of American men (in the over of the k3; 
age brack ets) are fleeing to the hat scenes © nue 


p 
l . ° 2?) em er, o tO oo 
Wi a emen, this is the last straw, rem rp 
Wi 


© hats flying from Edgar Kennedy tO 
58 


i s of Lloyd 
qtek im popcorn wagon) and the hat scene 
c 
ite fre M 


do particularly 
in a smashing crescent 
Cray bas them, 17 s hencket It is entirely ir elevant 
mgt the under-14 age sick of chee tofezitien: will. meat’ 
iN i O 3 
i gesue Hayakawa, ‘tox te the film of Three Came Back. 
“nee colonels dress ha tain this whole deid 
ie only sociologist competent to = a ead. We offer a 
nts Robert Benchley, who is, alas, de eR: ide, Lloed 
reson for the remarkable current success O L ields, Pl 
ithe Marxes: they are the answer to the following 
mest: 
r TO MR. MACK SENNETT, 
ON HIS ANIMATED PICTURES 
By Morris BisHop 

ENNET! Regard, I pray, our cinema— 

ts stakes reels of rancid agonies, 

7 cat dilemmas of its formula. 

“e's no laughter in Los Angeles. 


( 
HON, arouse! Up, up, my HAROLD LLOYD! ; 
by the oo CONKLIN? MABEL NORMAND, where! 
Dicha, S Of Technicolored FREUD 
S° their nonsense on the shuddering air. 
es 
‘You sotie strikes the casual eye: | 
pl foam om, youll yell, youll whoop at A or B! 
Ma Othe and froth and faint at X and Y!” 
s “tter, T ey amuse not me. 
No p , 
M the 1 bid old memories arise, i 
«ch TUR Pan of LANGDON soothe my soul, 
€ PIN roll his independent eyes, 
custard seek its human goal. sa 
. (Copyright 1949 The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 


Ung 


ar . imple course 
y Oper of the same mind as Mr. a ed boxes in 
bo Ome y © You. Stepping aoe ge | —— cop’s helmet 
5 t Lorel] ang Of them will a cloche from Lily Dache), 
€ = a = i You Can’t Cheat an Honest 

est theatre W 
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Man is playing. Note how Larson E. | 
rasping asides, reduces the fashionable asec penade, IN a fey 
Goodie mansion to a quivering blueblood jelly j at the Be 
very small boy, take him to a Harold Lloyd — ~ YOu have 
ties of children or even for a girls’ school, AeA For par. 
Shy or any of the others are perfectly safe” said Lle Boy, Gir 
Ladies Home Journal for May, 1926). He will ove hi The 
by the efforts of Mr. Lloyd to put up the hood of N enchanted 
in a downpour before the days of pushbuttons and T 
laugh in helpless ecstasy at the moment when Layi los wi 
shoe down the gutter. Save for yourself as the lagniappe ‘tive 
any Marx movie of the old (i.e., pre-plot) style. There is 
Horse Feathers around somewhere now, and Animal Cracker 
(written by Kaufman and Ryskind in 1930, with Harpo’s classi 
bridge game and Groucho’s first entrance as Capt. Geoffrey T. 
Spaulding in a litter carried by native bearers, with gun-carriers 
behind, his teeth and his white riding breeches gleaming im 
solently as he sings 


My Name is Spaulding”). Is it in Animal Crackers ot Duct 
Soup that Groucho dictates the most outrageously non seguitu 
letters in the history of correspondence? It 1s certainly 1n Duck 
Soup that the great war is fought, with interchangeable w 
orms, between Rufus T. Firefly, president of Freedonia, 
Louis Calhern’s Sylvanian minions. coul 
We don’t know why we are writing all this ager ij to? 
~ going out and looking for another revival. In goa we # 
catch-all Mack Sennett feature that has been promisc opet 
look forward to several more W. C. Fields movies ro e 8 
and Paramount, to be shown at the Avenue Playhous® „pere 
Street, and the 5th Avenue, in various combination ay Br 
also to be a revival under the same auspices of “or a 
‘tai which S. J. Perelman wrote for the Marx en - 
re Is the complete program of Comedy to be co 
“scum of Modern Art between October ae Muset”, 
“Serve your tickets, if you are a member of | oy 
Week in advance. Get them at the Museum ay’ ie 
Not, before one o'clock of the day you want to 5510 j 
daily showings at 3:00 and 5:30 P.M. The adm 


um O . t e 
is 44 i ding 
60 . i f r non-members, 1S C inclu 


“Hello, I Must Be Going” and “Pardon Me, | l 


a et i aia ae 


Cuaruın (The Tramp, A Woman, The Bank, 
get IB E Police) 


r, 2430 Luoyp AND Keaton (Grandmas Boy, Sherlock, 
Jr.) 


yc, 3LNOV. 6 Keaton (Two Tars, The Navigator) 
yV. 713 Rene Cram (The Italian Straw Hat) 
NOV. 14-20 Rene Cra (Le Million) 
NOV. 21-27 Tue Sennetr Trapition (The Barber Shop, 
Million Dollar Legs) 
NOV. 28-DEC. 4 Tue Marx Brorners (The Sex Life of a 
= Polyp, with Robert Benchley; Duck 
Soup) 
= -ll Frank CAPRA (It Happened One Night) 
i ay a Humor (Ruggles of Red Gap) 
REWBALL Comepy (Nothing Sacred) 


YOu are j k = ong" 
be fin crested in the special privileges of attendance at 
e to members of the Museum, you 


u y, ogtAMS availabl 
iss Alice Wilson, Office of the Secretary, The 


Mise ite to M 


d i 0), odern Art, 11 West 53rd Street, New York 19 


' GornsTerN Abraham Lincoln High School 


be love ee i LIBERTY vs. ee = love of power is the 
YUrselye, ee is the love of others. +, 


—Wm. Hazlitt 
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AND SPE cessit for adequate 
a s defends at length the ne r rae is permed 
ENGLISH AND SPEECH — A REPLY ys er for speech teachers. Her de 
"te traini 
ENGLISH AND SPEECH. In Mrs. i 


Rochmig’ 
peech,” 
ts, there 


scle: “ the 

Al o statement from my article: Even when ( 
a E rs contemptuous of speech, his contempt, 
pih vacher) ee teaching which is unreal and for the 
sal, i for i feels that no pupil can be fluent unless he 
nage en involved in breathing.” Neither the 

name the muscles involve _ br aes 
eit of the sentence nor its implication attacks either sy” 
ifc terminology or phonetics or muscles. The antecedent of he 
sdviouly pupil; the pupil does not always need the same 
rath of technical information which all speech teachers pos- 
«and which some of them are too eager to impart at the 


itp of an ng. Mrs. Rochmis’ tribute to speech science for 


eth teachers is, fortunately, unnecessary. 
t above are Mrs. Rochmis’ major objections. Neither 
“ls Pertinent, ) 


j S, i e e s 
| ; Rochmis offers two further criticisms. Both warrant 


Ne heed be my article, that the objectives in teaching 

a t “t be realized if “the English teachers as a 
keh need gether with the speech teachers, analyze the 
. ce a Fgm yy ch their particular school, and then formulate a 
mended for good intentions but rebuked for innocen ict | eded ch wi 


js prat a. provide for instruction which is both 
.Snorance of “much that is brewing and much that she | Meram i, Continuous.” Mrs. Rochmis agrees that such a 


t that? fb n & 
in the speech field.” Mrs. Rochmis establishes the arosol i iets but she asks, “Why should this be — 
1$ aware of what is brewing by her analysis of ie Pi respo” f at th not on a city-wide basis? The pe n 
caching a play-production class, by her survey % ° io al, 2 different fron eo pulation in e i mation 
mao ech crac apy Be OO” | gc ome ent gop one 
e nics. i 9 r : > > ‘ n 

ae = Sa in her speech nea these arca® pod! vt temo Mrs. Rochmis corrects poner n apparan 
y. ue that there was no mention f the O fo 1s noe, SXtemporaneous” to speeches delivered from pre- 
article, I might have included a stajemen iges aefa” W < € says, “By definition, extemnpageyeoss pash 
s B my dramatics class and a list of the writing a eate Ted te Ltt on the spur of the a ee ; (Fifth Edi 
effective in my clinic work had I been re dea Z Vige and S Stantiated in Webster’s Collegiate 

article. Since the article I did write attemP > gh cla’ ah) S 


Speech Teacher and the Teaching of S 
in the April, 1949 issue of High Poin Occur f 
references to an article of mine.* The article I wrote k a 
ed the position that the English teacher can contribute “a 
to speech training and that the English teacher must be 
couraged to make that contribution in the interests of an ade 
quate speech program for “all the children” 

It is the tone, perha 
to suggest her ver 
for the substance 


article, he 
which appeared 














ps, of Mrs. Rochmis’ reply which seems 
y sharp disagreement with what I had to say, 
of her article itself offers no refutation, 
She says, at one point, “In the present far-from-ideal situ 
tion, where there is a great shortage of teachers of speech, 
however, we must call on those far-seeing English teachers, 
willing to cooperate and cognizant of the aims of speech n 
cation.” Although Mrs. Rochmis and I might define apa 
the “ideal” Situation, it is the present situation which aad 
us both. It is very gratifying to find Mrs. Rochmis 1 
complete accord with my basic premise. 


Jf com 
It is a little less gratifying, however, to find mys nd/ot 


€ basic speech texts by Sarett and Foster and 
: P soson “Surn her, Temple, and O'Neill. 
Speech į i his ENE igsio ty €y, Mallory, Strot r, ple, i 
k — Job of the English teacher aia e om Pech Rochmic Says, in conclusion, that “The teaching of 
it seemed, and still seem, intr ot | tg New yon City has been hampered by . . | the 
euderate—hardly naive. s Apt a 
me 


7 acks it has sustained.” It is unfortunate if she con- 
6 ” 1 h Pot 
* “The English Teacher and the Teaching of Speech ae 
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: HIGH POINTS [Septembe 
siders the article to which she referred so frequently . 
point. My plea for more speech trainin ya 


more pupils seems hardly to resemble a call to arm, tS fr 


Norma TasMAN Fort Hamilton High Scho 
00 


THE LIGHT OF LEARNING 


Teen-age high school students get smoking room, 


Give every pupil ample room 
To work and eat and joke; 
And to dispel his weary gloom, 
A place in which to smoke. 
For when the text is really tough, 
There's inspiration in a puff. 


The study hall is just the place 
Where one who strains his mind 
Avoids a scholarly disgrace, 
And gets a mark that’s kind. 
But what assuages toil and fret 
More lightly than a cigarette? 


The room in which he eats his lunch 
Is one that merits mention: 

The pupil adds, with every munch, 
Corporeal extension. 

But when he crumples up the bag, 

O what is better than a drag? 


Is English grammar hard to take? 
Is mathematics trying? 
Does physics bring an inward quaker 
Or Latin have him crying? | P 
He should relax, since he is "P 
For butts, cigars or else a pipe 


How sad it is, how deeply sad 
(Indeed, I am not joking) +, add 
That on report cards one cant 
A mark for earnest se ash 
Some day the lads, with litt 3 od pls 
Will puff themselves a hunar 


—News item, 
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s 1949) piRNiN G 









of joy to mom and pop, 
A hymn o Toir kind permission 
That junior be allowed to drop 
His dragging inhibition. | 
They'd rather have the little scamp 
Smell now of smoke and then the lamp. 


] pledge allegiance to my books, . 
My chalk and chair and pen; 
To those who give me dirty looks, 
Or clean ones now and then; 
And to the lads who cough and sneeze, 
And reek of culture in the breeze. 
Jos C, SOLOVAY 


Kay MARKS AND REMARKS! 
ad 
hy ¢ Head of Department to little Miss Blest, 


ra i 

| i “la your girls are not doing their best! 
0} atty ne, 1$ not learning a thing!” 

a teacher, “just got a new ring.” 
” know 

by lanie, _ Miss Blest, Pm not one to complain, 

thag and work I hope youll explain” 

that, all Miss Blest gave her memory a jog, 

cause of her 


dear little d og!” 


ad 
y’s boo? Department was not finished yet, 


"ating her whole mind was set, 


we i Or subtracts, this poor girl’s always wrong!” 
% thrill when she sings us a song!” 


aT 


Or p “st 
dy ye yeched her shoulders and looked at her toes, 
dng Now sie °F Department was coming to Rose; 
decl, >" Miss Blest became quite indiscreet 
that her Rose had her brains in her feet! 
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If Mary can sing, and Ida can play; Fy 1949 
If Anna works gaily eight hours a day; 

If Joan cooks the meals for a mother u 
Why can’t we count that when we m 


yo? WNYE for suggestions, and 


‘1 applied to , 
i oe i a i developed my own course of study 
sop those 


























who’s ill, 
ake up the billo” 
“Well, that,” said the Head, “is a Sean r 
For an English Exam that has no panei O 
But then, I suppose, that these girls of today ' 
Are just working things out i 

KATHLEEN Gray McGovern 


io 3 es voice and speech. Thus, 1n the 
pnt os, Radio in goo desirable qualities of both of 
re ot Aesed_important for radio, of course—but invalu- 
hen student for all time. It therefore seemed natural 
0 aller the voice and speech pattern of each a M 
mly. We began by diagnosing the more flagrant breec F 
ipod speech; then by carefully analyzing the correct metho 
{ woduction; and finally by intensive drill. This naturally 


ageted a need for a radio vocabulary. We studied the pro- 
RADIO ENRICHES THE ENGLISH CURRICULUM nication of words commonly used, but often mispronounced. 


The concepts of educational radio which have developed in | A this was preparatory to the use of the microphone. The 
the schools of the City run the gamut from the “glorified and | ‘ents were very much interested in microphone techniques 
sen ants weird a mysterious.” To some, ak pa ia ae this case included the mechanics of reading as well. 

andl oan rsa lan an opportunity to say ix ‘oot Sine Ppreciate, of course, that these techniques are much 

o a microphone—or a chance to delude as those we teach in any speech or English class. 
eent high school students into the mistaken thought that 3 APPLIC 
radio workshop will be the open sesame to a highly paid ind vork, CATION. Followin 
ton in commercial radio. Then, of course, we na t | ities 1 PPlied what had been learned to such “real” radio 
with us those who classify radio as the happy solution a announ 


in n be foul” he Most of th cements and news comments. But, by this 
? P ; l 

ing in a teacher’s program when nothing better ca radio aesan 4 hem students were wondering if we'd ever reach 

N, an 


ethaps the most interesting of all is the conception its DY We stud; did—for we began the study of radio produc- 
as the catch-all for those students who apply for ce ecepti" ma also ~~ Production terminology from a mimeographed 
Whose averages are not high enough to warrant thei Ae d signals 'AVvestigated the uses of sound effects, music, and 
into the higher art. that rad a iş Work. they affect radio production. In connection 
These ideas notwithstanding, I feel most oe e A in tams at Students were assigned to listen to various types 
as much to offer all students. As I describe t° fijo das ”y 


lias YC Wer i mae to ascertain how the a ya tenh 
r ¢ ~ Studyin in “live” broadcasts. 
of my happy experiences in the teaching of the make vs wd jo ulterior ying were worked out in 
work le to tarn 


Sar l motiy students to listen to 
shop, it is my hope that you will be ab Loy e too. I wanted my 


to 
. - Ordinary aluat hich they would 
many of the techniques I mention for all añ jimited t0 Marily M € types of broadcasts to whic y 
Nglish. Radio has too much to offer to 


ed: € in. During the evaluations, I managed to 
a e adio. 
comparative handful who elect a course. 1% * 


n their own little way.” 


Julia Richman High School 


g the introductory portion of our 


a ho ‘cussions to the merits of such shows as the NBC 
of su p ductions, CBS’ You Are There, and other broad- 
“a superior quality. 


A NEW COURSE OF STUDY. When I WP pyst 1a 


af 
Problem of planning a course of study for ™ d gta” gh 
I knew | 


an 
had to bear in mind the rea a 
urements of the students who had to ta 
66 


l ; : . 
qi ap t UNIT. At this point, the reader is probably 


& how, in addition, I ever managed to cover the so- 
‘equired” work. I should like to describe a unit on the 
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radio interview. In order to build up th 
and to establish an apperceptive b , 
for the listener’s interest in radio j 


the best-known programs featuring ; 
s featuring intery; dis 
- s I'v CUss 
for their success or failure. We studied mi and the a 
in the newspapers in order to have sone « €ssional interview 
SO 
concluded this study by setting up techniqy rt of model. We 
followed in the student’s own iie : Ne tk 
felt that the boys and girls were ready i t this point, ] 
programs. prepare their own 
ince students were stimul 
- ated by the id 
e ea 
celebrity, the writing of a letter requestin of meeting a 
easily. The more academi S an interview came 
academic steps involved in writ} 
etter, followed by th l writing a good 
y the teacher’s usual e i 
technique, and th xercise in red pencil 
he es e necessary grammar lessons were painless. 
ason 1s obvious—the motivating factor inherent 
e unit and not artificial] ' 8 Was inherent in 
to add that each lally contrived. In passing, I should like 
—and all b ach person to whom the students wrote, answered 
Agioon di ut one, Franklin P. Adams, granted an interview. 
ian s J em were Earl Wilson, Paula Lawrence, Clifton Fadi 
the — even Frank Sinatra. It seems that most people 0 
Whee : ries world are sympathetic to students, especially 
€ approach is dignified. , 
0 = tangible outcome of all this work was the rep! oductio' 
a no p= a ai by the two students who had worl 
m throughout, one acting as the interviewer, © 4 by 
€ interview f ; followed j 
class di vee. The microphone presentation was jary 
ee of content, approach, choice of vocabu ni 
terns ot to be ignored, were the benefits of better ure a) 
a, at vocabulary, and improved letter wi 
Part of their permanent equipment. 
OUTSIDE RE AD 


© much belabor 


Student’ 
S 
asis, w ack 

Ss as evolved th Broun, 
nterviews, We © reason 


k 
a agird © 
A Another aspect of the s oa easly 
ed “outside” reading, was © yt 2° 
hep the book list to include books on and, abog b 
Instead of reading short stories, the students rea „dio pe” 
stead of the classic biographies. they read 4 out fo" stv 
alities, ‘Th h graphies, they w that pi 
reap th € rest is obvious, because we al kno out what 
are ge © Most lasting benefits when they reag ° 
ii scnuinely interested in. 





[ | ers cover 
Plember, 1g | yO! For the term’s text I had to 


T 
N6 T Be Da) Writers by Pence. As you know, the 


pat °Y p a radio play iS similar to that of a one-act rill 
aan single theme; one locale; action and not char- 


. singl 
5 r 
W meie basis of the plot, etc. Thus, it was easy to 
wr! he teaching of the radio drama and the required text- 
ih 


wk. We studied the format of the radio script, the develop- 
sats of characters in the radio play, the functions of dialogue, 
‘ni and music, and even the plot construction of a radio 
apt. At the same time, I compared these fundamentals of 
nio plays with the necessary components of the one-act play. 
Then the class divided itself into committees of four and set 
vwork to adapt a one-act play from Pence into a radio script. 


Here 
a comment we can hardly ever expect to get pro- 
idila ri wnting in a general radio class, because we 


uh work rari = go into the finer points of radio writing. 
els of the cl € reserved for the script writing class; yet 
Wet Was to “whe et adaptations were remarkable. The final 
Me, You can + ie same committee enact its own master- 
a nee y see the reasons for the success of this 
5 
3 


: onl Capitals ‘ ; 
Y (television i pitalizes on the favorite habit of our 
orite pret votwithstanding), but i =e 
had ding’ Pastimes of all b 8), but it also utilizes one of 
tak o D, give them trh and girls, acting things out. 
trg E Writing, and m a bit unconventional as frame- 
7 g 9 a ‘ 
ition oT English class. I "ae will work with enthusiasm. 
plit In n the topie p Ta had some remarkable com- 
lte wh Some corners i e Lives and Loves of a Banana 
hen at name it ol S is called creative writing, but no 
Pegg hi “Valuation age it certainly increases the student’s 
N Moy iscrimination, and his ability to 
Whe ING JUDGM 
ty 4, Point of y: ENT. Now, an evaluation from th 
i Proy; View is in order. It is the school’ 3 
at taint Oide each r. e school’s responsi- 
k Sub; Ing $0 th student with the necessary experie 
don t,he Be he may derive the optim ‘gi 
by “One p? DC it radi ptimum values from 
ln D adio or mathematics. In radio, thi 
tne vidin Merely criticizing a student’s listenin sais can not 
Only im with a “black list” The pro : choices, Or 
When the student—or Per attitudes will 
anyone for at 
Matter— 
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develops his own criteria for 


and when he learns to listen with a crit; Progr 
dentally, can be applied to the development z£ car, T Ni ni 
toward both newspapers and books. We he atig atti 
our attempts to enlarge the average student’s . such 
leave his radio tastes unfettered and at the mading; ye w 
low level as that of a twelve year old e dis 


’s. Surel 
are responsible for developing better radio listening ee 
3 l ering 


how much a part of everyone's life radio has become 


ACADEMIC” BENEFITS. The teacher who thinks in 

of lesson plans, and general and specific aims and aluat 
and outcomes, might well examine the academic benefits which 
radio has to offer. We all know that any cooperative efforts of 
students are bound to produce unforgettable experiences, which 
no amount of lecturing and teaching can duplicate. Most teach- 
ers who are novices in the radio field are astounded by the 
excitement and in 


l terest shown by students. The spirit of co 
operation and the team-work; 


to the group; 


pore in order to “fit” into the group; the boundless energ}: 
all these seem incredible. 


HIG 
i i POINTS [September 
Judging and selecting n. 34) 


THE THERAPY OF PARTICIPATION. You ask why. We 


icrophone h t 
k P one has a peculiar personality all its own. : a 
g : veloping force. It attracts children (and adults 

ages and levels, 


s the 
a It develops the quiet child as she T ” 
h ~< power and personality of her voice throug let 
a The less inhibited child will find radio an OUU- ty, 
siete iat WNYE we have a classic example of this. me t0 
now our pride and joy as an announcer and actor, ®  ; wW 
p Problem child. He was completely overwhelme the po 
a er, More handsome and more brilliant than t t00 a 
lieve a nfortunately, stressed the brother’s superio n the ga 
Ci it or not, our boy blossomed through his wor n f rom f 
a — Workshop—being one of the few app ™ 000" a 
pus City who were auditioned was a singular jayeð i 
ound hi r eoleg he Pet pit 
te umself through the many dramatic 1° isn for ‘gd 
self, paging with other students who accept? onstantly 
a “ng one of the most dependable an k 


. {yet 
signer 


gracefully aunty 


the eager desire to help, to belong |n 
the eagerness for responsibility; the desire to |t 


p for several years built up his self-con- 


a be Workin? dance lecture could! To this day, this 


a ih , ul 3 
5 i is mei to us, even though he attends college 
1S 


lity no longer. 

’ a problem persona 4 
gles © I patel to these students who have the op 
pe a microphone and participate in radio pro- 
a They improve rapidly because of the importance to 


ia their fellow-students’ criticism. They often EE 9 
sity to judge themselves objectively and critically. T ey be- 
at think in terms of radio production and begin to discuss 
wih their friends and families. They get ideas—always 
utle-begin to take notice of radio’s values, begin to devel- 
pudle, clean-cut vocabulary. They develop their creative 
a ralis through dreaming up and creating sound 
: ; through building musical bridges in their produc- 
‘he J nt imagine how gratifying it is to these students 
have treated a walki i 

iding it is to ing man from two pieces of wood; how 
tegment wh; — through volumes of records to find 
te attivities lead expresses the exact mood for a scene. All 
eased jy Sine to the development of self-confidence, to 
U. This applies ° to the necessary ability to evaluate criti- 
ME Ong ` to students of all ages and intelligence levels. 
Y i 

i jig help ad Fis Opportunity is here for all teachers 
th Severaj iy their teaching. To help you, there are 
age ton approy 7 of study, WNYE initiated and Board 
t yy sy are „> Which you might find useful in your 
ee È, t ` yours for the asking. Just send a postcard 
ke kly 1 = d of Education Station, 29 Fort Greene 

L Caynop ew York, 


WNYE 


7) 
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ADJUSTMENT CLASS PROBLEMS 

In order to work successfully with an a 
teacher must know her students. 
adjustment classes, I have found 
common. In this article I shall endea 
and to show how some of the problems 


djustm 
ent 
In my lon exper} Class the 


vor to 


: £ 
point these 
they cr 0 


Cate May be met 
y. In some cases 


y have made 
Nstead, they h 


l. Mistrust of anyone in authorit 
responsible for this because the 
they have never lived up to. I 
children for insisting that such promises be k 
pupils have no place at home where they ca 
they want, they bring them to school. The 
these students a drawer or part of a closet, in which to keep 
such things. She might ask them to leave in her desk any 
objects that might create disturbance in another class. When 
they realize that they can get them back intact at 3:00 o'clock, 
they will trust the teacher and thus many problems would be 


eliminated. The teacher, too, should not make threats or prom: 
ises she knows she cannot carry out. 


Parents are 


ave punished the 
Cpt. Because these 
n keep articles tha 
teacher might give 


2, Lack of security. Because of a broken home or stepp% |, tu 


ents, the child js often 


te fot 
neglected, punished, or left to shift 10 
himself, His food is a 8 p 


slipshod array of anything he can > 
pare himself. He feels no one cares about him. His y” 
“cause of lack of interest or because they are Pend 
Iscuss their problems with him. The teacher shou kgrou” 
nd out what the financial social, and religious Paty ghe 
of the child is. Then she atti decide more intelligent} 
she needs to scold or punish. 


2, Lack of 
and ties, Th 
girls use too 
Tuns in their stockin 


gs or no stockings at all. 


May set himself Up as an example. A woman 
Speak to the girls and show rm how ae 
Without so Much rouge and lipstick. She ‘com he of 
Merent hair-do and show the girls how tO > prind 


, e might cal] the attention of the boys to 
2 


they © 


T 
lya 


p git 
e nce ` 
certain characteristics rih y 





ut stl in getting 0 


pr OmMises which l 


. 
to big va 


l) 
i the burden of 
be Sh ‘ teche cüre-all, but it might help lessen 


ia ; te. 
vt CLA ways looks neat and dresses in good tas 
oda wa 


. : in school. 
4 or have the boys bring, ties to keep in sch 


rW 
ot 7 n school subjects. These children or in- 
ak of interes + o to work. They do not care about 
: “ley children should be taught without 
at Hpt they are being taught. Teaching must bs 
aoe k concrete and within the experience of pup E 
cal, the teacher asks the class to bring in “Help 
id” advertisements which they would like to eng 
ie pupil acts as employer. The boy or girl comes to the 
goer and asks for the job. He is asked certain questions 
uuning age, qualifications, education, background, and sal- 
7 Heis told to leave his name and that he will be notified. 
as then criticizes his manner in walking in, his dress, his 
en his English used in applying for the position. In 
a © students learn how to speak correctly. Their vocab- 
LY ate le. creased, They do something which is fun; yet 
ù Dust fone ‘It gives them a chance for action whic 
¢ dine ae teacher might teach them correct P: 
wh to need re People. These girls and boys are = 
4 history ah ‘Ss In the same informal manner, the arith- 
5 ortan, scography, should be taught. Textbooks are 
h ag span. They do not like having avg 
‘he Ubject “lence for 45 minutes. The teacher m ght 
ih dange as soon as she finds interest failing, sh 
: "other Pi nother closely related subject, or correlate ıt 


ng hi yp dents Subject, Jf interest lags in reading, she might ask 
pride in appearance. They hate weet s: 
€y prefer wearing sweaters n pe genera ly be 
much rouge and lipstick. T ithe pair ig he 


combed as if for a party. 1 cachet P) : 


to j . : r she 
aq to thy lustrate certain things in the story, 0 
Th e 


. in a science 

RY qe € same thing can be done 1 s 

N They ght dr aw diagrams or arrange mnp S 
t ight be ask collect books or supp*ies. 

'8ht ed to ' thmetic to help 

W Who ask the pupil who is good in arithn a ante 

hS ar ste Poor, The get a chance at wann dren. No 
ed | “Und, Which is a necessary for these chi i 

; of the foregoing 

A Ong the adjustment class if some 
It N Were followed, 


 Prouse Bensonhurst Junior High School 
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Books 


YOUTH EDUCATION IN NEW YORK 


pi 
GUIDE. Public Education Association, 1949. sas LAYMAN 


The Youth Education Committee of the Public Educatio i 


has published this study guide for the benefit of la 
in the improvement of youth education, which i. defa A a Pe, Mteresteg 
tion of boys and girls 12 to 18 years of age.” ‘Geni i © educa. 
bosity of pedagogical literature, some of the most Bisons © Usual yer 
education of adolescents are outlined in sufficient detail. pelo 
afford some understanding of major educational js ve not only y 


; SUES tO interested ct 
zens in general, but to bring these into sharp focus for ne we lir 
educator. ona 


An idea of the scope of the guide book can 
the subjects treated: “The Goals of Youth Education”; “The Currie. 
lum for Youth Education”; “Training for Democratic Citizenship”, 
“Guidance and Employment” are four of twelve chapter headings. Fach 
chapter contains a concise but well rounded statement of issues involved: 


selected references: and a series of questions which go to the heart of 
each issue. 


be obtained from some of 


Many of the problems raised in this study guide will probably not be |,» 


solved for many years because of their complexity. Curriculum sate 
tees and others interested in the advancement of education - h r 
cents will do well, however, to study this small publication, not p 
answers contained in it, but for the charting of the direction 0 
research and needed services. 
Morais KRUGMAN 
LANGUAGE 

VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR FORRIC nii ye 

STUDENTS, The Modern Language Journal. Supp 5 pp- g3 


No. 1. (Third Revised Edition.) Theodore bieen i of ee 
In this smal] brochure, Dr. Huebener has presented a | y nal 


rial to teachers and counselors in the field of educationa 7 yoca 

guidance, His arguments for the use of foreign m: has ot 
are both timely and realistic namely that World \ p” longet nw 
npon the United States world-wide obligations. It 1 e young 7 call 
ated nation, It follows, therefore, that more and mor spo” 


wi 
) ; . is NEEF oS 
women must be trained for foreign service and th addition ' 


> n 
the mastery of one or more foreign languages ! ie 
execl fot 
a 


training. in 

ose 1 ers: no 
Dr. Huebener addressed hundreds of letters to 8 si Po os 
“ons such as directors, heads of department, pers 


t e ke 
: i i her W's sebeh 
“ee frank replies and generous cooperation, A À Hur g i 
obtained through personal investigation and inqu”, ble to jo" 
able to list a 


; tus yaila 
Bant . Variety of vocational opportunities k s 4 det ip 
quipped with a command of a foreign langu a range ceri 
e information in this compact brochure sons iv! 
eadings; Business and Industry, Various Voca 
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Association 


6 latio 


ER: tailed and ex- 
is ut fifty sub-divisions. Very deta1 


m of a foreign 

„g which cover | as to the relative eae line of work 

tn mation ÍS Vapa are necessary 1n any given alism, inter- 

ich lan : iation, journ : 

, also wh , broadcasting, ne ea e indicates where 

several instances, Dr. Hue ahis 

2 be obtained. A short ea get tea 

et ame opportunities add to the intrinsic = = ee 

at in the entire booklet is enlightening and broadly 1 ba Sanin 
sp aaa: nselors in the secondary school, the jun 

— et ro ity will obtain much valuable information 

and even in the univers 

saute, Copies may be obtained from The M odern r gn a 

mm, 1144 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri, at a rate g 


med by the size of the order. 
May L. RiLey 


„oml relations. 


ROM NATIVE ROOTS. By Felix Sper. 341 pp. Caldwell, Idaho: 
Caxton Printers. $4.00. 


dat taking an €ver-greater interest in their country’s past 
re riches of the present. Books on American folklore like those 
heel teat Popular pictorialized histories like those of Lorant and 
phic, mi a- 1... ever-growing curiosity about the ethnographic, 
by ot of the ~ Sie differences of the American continent. oe 
bed en an; me 1$ Department of Thomas Jefferson High Schoo 
bro his close k ey interesting book on the regional drama, 
et of the acy Of almost 700 plays. He has made folklorists, 
Ndebted can drama, and the students of American life 
"ting It was = tne Or a pioneer work of organization and critical 
1g atte by regi “an task to wade through the hundreds of plays, 
"$ 


Dg © diversity SOM and type, and derive some semblance of unity 
Xun, Pet has dant represented, 

Fa, nd discus ed the United States into fourteen regional dramatic 
‘iy » bust ae the Plays written about each area, which include: 
he Te (Pen England), Ghosts and Bricks (New York), The 
ty P he Whit "sylvania), Mountain Plays (Appalachian), Negro 
S Tr 23 and o outh, Creole and Cajun, By the Great Lakes, Hill 
be 10 Qreg ies, Peaks and Prospectors, Indian-Spanish Amer- 
Y, pil stude and Pacific Panorama. 

tye È We p oats of merican drama used to claim as recently as the 


bag hr of thar . RO national drama. If one examined the Broadway 
‘al hs iy ee like R.U.R., Goat-Song, The Bonds of Interest, 
Ne thar the earch of an Author, Liliom, St. Joan and The Dover 
7 t “a feign importations—one might very well get the 
ty Proy Native drama was nonexistent or at best unimportant, 

: | Ble and nClusively that America has had its hopes, its fears, 
ont Al he tories from Maine to Oregon dramatized on many 
Y abo ‘hough he admits that of the 670 items he has summar- 
twenty have taken their place in our modern repertory, 
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HIGH POINTS 
he has high hopes for the future of n 
York is decidedly not America, Throughout th 
200,000 non-commercial dramatic groups which a 
meaningful plays. A survey of this vol 

already been made by college drama 
subsidized groups, and by local dramat 
Virgil Geddes, and Weldon Stone in 


LSeptembey 1949 


ative drama. s 


: in the 
' ‘ferent views 10N 
. S1S of the di š u- 
amatically, Ney fh | mn excellent analy contributions of creative ed 
re in hology an 


ed 
to the role play 
l : uced not only : 

ume reveals the t Ot fresh faote arents will be introd Iso to the full meanıng and 
t progress that ho |%, perested P > schools but als in which 
tic groups, by State cS that has | js I sand workers’ Schoo! he traditional school in w 

ists be Paul Green E. P Cont í i ofthe modern school af a t Ment bi tore y will profit from 
, making vivid dramatic «M6 |i? up. Students of cut institutions under 
of the legends, history, customs and physical environments af na Out fi had been brought educational principles and El sath 
regions which constitute the United States. me many et Geriiiny and Communist Russia as contras 

rt Italy, Nazı : 


. i i infor- 

Not only has Dr. Sper done a thorough job, exhausting almog democratic West. They will, also, glean considerable in 

available printed sources, but he has revealed Me sed mee cultural education movement. 
ain on : 


available I a remarkably keen fayl 

in judging the merit of these plays, and an admirabl ate resents the problem of 

skill. Readers of this book will hope that he will continue his emle nds ag as m J r E by means of a lucid 

tions in the fascinating area of American regional drama, We ha ar Aidra alpre a hical, anecdotal, and epi- 
. : z ve man Ve and the inclusion of pertinent biographical, a re 

dramatic reporters who describe the premieres and occasionally write a's, T: d th in the case of the historical back- 

article for the Sunday issue. We have a handful of critics who hwe | o Taema Here and there, as in 


m : ; ; d pp. 307-321 
the mastery of subject-matter such as Dr. Sper has revealed. His bibliog. ign to German and Russian education (pp. 226-237 and pp ) 


i is background 
raphy extends over fifty pages and will undoubtedly be of great servie a ia far afield. In the main, however, this 8 
to other workers in the field. Combined with this richness of background 


ti iches and illuminates the text without endangering its unity 
oo eg | coherence. E, 
is a vivid and forceful style which is most suitable to his keen ri 
independent judgments. He has made an important contribution 
A 


merican dramatic criticism. 













: 1S] . = 
ins, " surprisingly few errors and very few questionable interpre- 


Seman i po some with which the present reviewer disagrees: 
JosepH MERsAND Pate, oe Horne, the idealist, as opposed to John Dewey, the 
ETH | pp. 5255). far greater prominence than Clio would consign 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATION IN THE TWEN Ra long way goo 
CENTURY. tth 


49 ong Way fron a Counts, in the opinion of the reviewer, has 
By Adolph E. Meyer. Prentice Hall. 609 pp. DP e y trom th 


€ position he held in 1932, when he wrote 
D been broig |è Rys Shool Build a N > 
r. Meyer is the kind of education historian who has en 4B fa 88 b a 


Jored ™ J agro Oks by the N ew Social Order?” (85)... . The attack on 
. 0 e e 

UP in the tradition of realistic scholarship. Others have P o ty ect t 

evolution 


h -A.M. and its allies have had a far more seri- 
o or, Mey 
of educational principles and the emergence 
school. 


b 5 ; 
| ution’ ® ig Pe ag i would have us believe. Not only did the 
Few h : t of historica l 
ideas on ave analyzed the impac 


jc O, S gy CIS eyer wh Portion of their market, but textbook writers 

itable pedagre. p o Wgt i «Where were intimidated and many badly needed 

the educative process. The book is a ver! . dministrat nal Shatsk “It Prenatal Stage (p. 92)... . In the treatment: of 

gasbord of principles, methodology, curricular history ioii hook’ a) tt the ‘niluence on education in the USSR, reference should 

©. Pioneer giants who have shaped educational ‘aon in the o Wy : hurried <= “te analysis of Soviet education treated in pp. 221- 

architectonic skill and an historical sense found rarely t desig? ibe es, Dr ie may, otherwise, get a wrong impression (pp. 

education theorists, the author manages to paint aA e WB ity geetate Hatha S wish is father to the thought when he implies 

multifarious conflicts and compromises that have pa States °? Ne PUn “te, ore ate Germany will result from our educational 
modern primary and secondary school in the a ine: 4 oo Ne “tizens ¢ ikely tha 

"ropean countries on either side of the demarcah’ „guca 


n not, German schooling will prepare 
Ping = the role of 
s er int 
i. throws light on the issues that confront hig?! spd em 


Pon the advantages of the moment (pp. 221-347).... 

j lar ? aA pt nt OF the stri i revalent as 

i oblems ha perplex UNESCO in pariciltt "gulf las on ys ike by teacher groups i noè as prevalent a 

og on in general. HLM Sia e Patafioa of church and state” are a bit dated, although 

ee Free P Corrected later on in pp. 377-383. . . . General Educa- 

we biblig e”? was published in 1945, not 1946 (p. 394). The 
th 


É interest to the general reader of educatio 


š rush ; ical p ip? ; 
apet special needs, Teachers who want to isto! pf v 
Practice and gain in 


n uat O ; : : 
ion that only ? erbat": he graphy is correct. .. . The Brooklyn Technical High 
yields, wil] find sates pipa oe treatment Sine ae a of ed” DE a m gpeuyvesant High School or the Bronx High School of 
l ve of the Progressives and the challenge t° t student tadeg “Scia school—not the Brooklyn High School of Auto- 
and neo-scholastic. s i ional thous” 
chools of educationa 


> Which is a vocational school (p. 397 and Pe 400%; a. a 
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— HIGH Por ee R 
S [Se iorist, the Ges- 
The “examples of new kinds of tests” are ptember 1949) | ok turalist, the behaviorist, — 
. ; . not » £949) | 0 —the struc ) 
have been made since in objective test forms {o chosen, Teat sty | f of modern oe disposed of these, Prof. Hollingworth 
ay ge on Social Studies did not make iks = a Pa ik fa ihe hormic. © of ethical conduct based upon his = = ° 
a ic D investigation about then (p, 439). 1930, h begar PTE interpretat! of psychology. * This system, which oe a of 
is, ee ll ye peed aiT bibliogra ‘ay ald Lat «fs familia ve a captive naturalism, contains a number o 
wise, excellent (p. 592 or p. 595). PRY that is other. | oy th esis o ciples: 1 That all motives are distresses; and 
: E derlying pri Sa AE ; 
olarship, courage, and effe a ie reals brings about a reaction calculated — 
suaded that the book i on inte the distress that is its cause. Our motives ja there 
phy ~ ar goals, but our goads.” 2. That learning is cue reduction or 
einegration; that is, partial details or features of a situation or pattern 
wone as effective as the original totals of which they once were parts, 
HICS. A STU ; < That individuals differ 
OBLIGATION. By s DY OF THE SENSE op|aifr which they now serve as symbols. 3. That indivi 


Gnt, ) H. L. Hollingworth. The Ronald Press, 1949, | xolin learning or cue reduction, but in scope or integrative power, 
This book,” says the author in his preface, 


; “attempts to take th wmsy Known as insight, sagacity, alertness, control. The author main- 
subject of ethics out of the clouds and to give it solid anchorage in th is that conduct is not sagacious, is not really moral, unless it is based 
psychology of everyday life.” It is predicated upon the assumption tha |“) ttgree of scope or insight that takes into joint account what he 
moral principles are, like all other phenomena of life, constantly grow- | ; least à respectable number” of the imperatives he has listed. 
ng, changing, developing; and that ethical problems can be made the tthe cone e maintains, “can be no less than an insightful synthesis 
subject of scientific inquiry, of measurement and experimental study, and ‘siderations underlying all these imperatives.” 
eventually of instruction. His approach differs markedly from earlier | “ase cha 

attempts b 


racter viewed f blished habi d character 
i l : e as a set of established habits, an 
to he Pt Piycholygists to apply the techniques of g iri ay“ vous of insights are such very different things; and be- 
male ty f y ot moral conduct. While many efforts degree ot ? Bened p "y might be said to begin when rules are formulated and 

l ormulate so-called ethical tests which estimate the deg € nal 2 aE actor himself” i tline 
subject’s conform; ' ds—acts to tal strae: mselt,” Prof. Hollingworth proposes an outli 

J contormity to a list of approved moral standards a | Nab) uction which en insight i 
checked as çi hit pp described 22 tpg, ct trainin ch emphasizes the role of scope or insight in 
ROG ad git or wrong, alternatives of conduct d Tto tell bow bY for un 8 of the individual. Since such a program, advocated 

made, a dilemma outlined and the subject required to in 


tenora a Pper . l 
. OF J Bries listeg ș casses in the high school il dy of the ten 
would act— ; initial reco8™ | the p listed, ip; e high schools, entails a study o 
of ihe PE li a approached the problem with an IMS ducs, "| € that i to’ volves fo 


. . R {= 
tween obedi between “approved behavior and moral © il reader “ay the least Aa seagha a relik a ge Aam 
oDe —_ > m é 

ence and Insight. thering 2), uh ting (ac Whether the mere use of the word ought in any 
perimental method consisted of oT of having hh a larger S or CXample, in the statement: “This picture ought 
h containing the word ought; a biect5s who , hel ame”) has not tempted the author, when including 
ined carefully by a variety of SUPE regotits ed 


Dr. Meyer covers a large area with sch 


The most fastidious reader will be per 
worthwhile, 


SAMUEL STEINBERG 


PSYCHOLOGY AND ET 










The author’s ex 
OF statements, eac 
Propositions exam 


Me . 
o K ethics a the category of ethical imperatives, to stretch the 
“ Proceed to place the statements in any num J group «ttt Sent of his ar beyond its generally accepted limits. The author’s 
desired, th Pk hts in any 8 pisti, | ky Mele Na 
» the only condition being that all the oug k ee 


Proach and method proves disarmingly convincing, 
fay What i repay the educator’s serious study. Altogether, the 
Ud of ethic.) CVE to be a very important contribution not only 
My “ducation ical teaching and character training, but to the entire 


sop ws 
ia most follo 
ud same kind. The consensus of opinion 0 he pi 


“ves i 
Bes reduced the categories to nine or ten impera soa a o 
interence, completeness or Gestalt, beauty (esthetics ‘ystice ’ 5 
utility, duty, safety (hygiene) custom or conventions : wwe O 
sibly also legislation or law. These varieties © impe ofe py sot 
Steves to include the whole of voluntary be avior roup of of © P 
worth then uses these categories, and a se ected 8 fa test dP 
nats Of obligation or “ought,” in the constr ae ie pook, * f 
aight, Two forms of the test are included 19 y 
interesting exercise for the reader. 


wW 
; en YP. the 
Pe of the remainder of the book is then ia of © 


i interpretations of these “oughts” 19 
8 


Ay n Slo by Mark Van Doren. American Men of Letters Series, 
RUYS in ane Associates, New York. 273 pages plus index, $3.50. 
eS this ‘<Tested in American literature will wish to add to his 


Na ha td book of the American Men of Letters Series. Teachers 

‘Bgl 

“ey, En Most effectively elaborated in three of his earlier volumes: Abnormal 
“cational Psychology, and The Psychology of Thought. 
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of English, especially, will Welcome the Volume 
marshalling of all essential facts, for its stimulati clear, Attract 
pretation, and for its careful and complete index. a Chapters op itil 
respond to the happy balance Which Mr, y oran ral req 
Narrative and comment in his well-rounded Picture of ee 
Writer and as a man. 


All readers will be quick to toe a asa 
typographical lay-out which &races all three volu 


in this series. A joy to the eye, the pages ooks provi 
kind of effortless reading which can make study a deli a a 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s stature ; 


steadily during recent years. Th and guilt whi 
sound ominously through his novels and tales reach th 
would seem, with new Overtones. Their point of view 
grim events of modern history, these books, e 
gloomy mysteries of the h 
the deep mystery of sin,” 
than they were by Hawtho 
Among the tales, “ 
“Roger Malvin’s Buri 
as near masterpieces, 
celebrated” as “one of 
Black Veil” Mr. 
certain irresolutio 
the Board of Fx 
of Hawthorne’s 
their age,” 


Or 


reinforced by the 
xploring as they do, “the 
uman heart” and finding “in every bosom 
may be more completely understood todayy 
rnes own generation. . i 
Young Goodman Brown” is rated highest, K 
al” and “The Ambitious Guest o “a 
Although not perfect, “Ethan oo nial 
the world’s greatest tales”: but al i 
1ece i ‘ch D 
Van Doren finds less than a matt a favorite Wil 
n in the moral.” “David Swan, D ai scala "i 
; o 
amıners, appears low on Mr. ias performance 
“semi-narratives”—“so near the av 


rec 
’ masterp! 
The Scarlet Letter, discussed at length as ee d Dimmes a p 
contains in the forest interview between Heste p 

Mr. Van Dor 


i tion. gis 
en terms “the high mark in American 000 ied 
of the Seven Gables is his “second best ase) fevel.” Th _ A 
ranks “high among his works of the a" of any kin Juced by? 
Omance, however, has “no outstanding aap been p"? 
poorer novels,” Mr. Van Doren flatly states, 

rst-rate talent.” 


i 
ke e 

. ° ok to ma as tb des 
Although there is considerable effort in ay tical j pho ó 
“merge naturally as a brother, as a hus crat and po 

riend of Franklin Pierce, as a loyal Demo 


0 

po i 
4 . e man $ urky $ 

the mists of the uncanny surrounding this strang 

disspelled, W 


those te? Ar ori october 1949 
hat casual terms can account for jon \ S$; bio 


atio ne ry 
j : reoccup tles iem 
virtual seclusion, for that never-ending ar ming re ng sae 
guilt, and confession, for that unhappy, a 
Powerful attr 


itch-but se 

action and revulsion inspired bY wal e collap 

plagued him all his life, for that swift, un ss ÎS p 

shattering body and mind together? This doubt sid 
Basically, Hawthorne is still a a m so challe 

readers and scholars continue to find hi 

FRANK KEGEL 
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Teaching Thinking and Teaching 


English 


future of our civilization depends upon the widening spread and 
id hold of the scientific habit of mind. 


iohn Dewey quoted by R. A. Gregory in Discovery or the Spirit and 


Service of Science 
Thecultivation of thinking is the central concern of education. 


William Betz in the Tenth Yearbook of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, quoted by Harold P. Fawcett in The Nature 
of Proof 

Dr. John W., Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Education, told 

be National Congress of Parents and Teachers here today that one of the 

major tasks of present-day education was to “teach youth to think clearly, 

j- weigh evidence and enable them to meet new situations.” 

~ piucation Task Called Teac 

“ald Tribune, May 4, 1937 


© extensiy : . 3 . 
tore than a ie intensive study of natural science, now carried on over 


hing Youth to Think,” New York 


nblic mi Seheration, has made no impression whatever upon the 
lrmulate ite a at mind continues to come to its conclusions and to 
Ssientife mces With seren 


. € unconcern as to whether any such thing 
od exists. 


0 
Constitut any let 


es a 
Books, Jan, 9 1958 eral 


quoted by Ernest Sutherland Bates in “What 
Education?”, New York Herald Tribune 


‘INKING i l. Thinking and Composition 


eol thinkin THE ENGLISH CLASS. How can the teach- 
W in thie ~~ WMproved? It is felt that in a special sense 
bn This lead iig is within the sphere of the teacher of Eng- 
Hee ~a G, to a consideration of the relations of thought and 
“tion obt eld needing much exploration. And the practical 
‘be is mess itself, How shall the English teacher be sure 
as ot han ling material that is within the province of 
ead for Other subjects—and thus encroaching on the time 
Ñ Subject matter that is indubitably within his own 
N 
y p Proposed to sketch a plan, appropriate to the English 
bah training in thinking. This plan attempts to present 
trm, | Standards of intellectual analysis—and to present them 
Map “Uited to high-school and younger college students. The 


r 5 R 
English Appraisal Committee, Board of Education, City of New York, 


S 
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suggested program looks to expression as well as Sct. 
ever the present program may be viewed, suc hinking Hoy. 
instrument seems called for in the English class. a Wo-edged 


THE BASIC APPROACH TO COMPOSITION A 
problems of composition should (in present seine Sa st 
sidered in four steps: (1) formulation of the pur an l Con- 
sion; (2) procurement of matter bearing on the wal. 
purposive arrangement of the relevant Matter; (4) tf (3) 
proper—the symbolization in words of the or i 


whee l ganized relevan 
matter. Three criteria are applied to the content of the sate 
tion: Completeness, Relevance, and Exactness. Thinking in 


terms of these steps and the criteria, students are able to make. 
thoughtful and ordered approach to composition.* It remains to 
show how this approach works when the task is to present a 


October 19 a 


systematic collection of facts or conclusions from facts. Activities 


of both types will be here called analytical composition. 


2. Making the Factual Study 

RESEARCH. The first efforts in analytical composition can wel 
consist of problems in gathering and reporting facts about a ee 
subject. The vocational aims of the members of the class m$ d 
be the subject of a study for which the data would be Ua 
directly, Practice in consulting printed sources would et ts 
1n preparing a report on, e.g., prominent authors © de ending 
state or city. Both types of research—the direct and that eP 

on published records—should be practiced. 


textbooks. It is needless to dwell upon matters ae ogues 
to teachers of English: the use of the library card cat j 
ibliographies of various subjects; of, €-8» m s G" y 
Reference Books, Shore’s Basic Reference Books, dical D P 
to Periodical Literature, the Reader's Guide to er ative r 
ture, the United States Catalogue, and the Gre the Pe no 
Index. Likewise, the student will learn how to J" 8 anina iy f 
usefulness, for his purpose, of a book in han —by and i 


the preface, table of contents, quality of bibliog! ei Ps pliog®™? $ 
ʻons—among other features. Note-takıng „ E" 


* Thi ie ene 
fiaen ee Fe fear method was detailed in “Desg”? 


6 


for Comper 


ml som 
he methods of library research are adequately — ol r 


oust AND THINKING 


> will receive due attention, as will footnotes and the various 
[sting js of introducing quotations from works consulted. 

pi ay not be out of place to suggest that students should go 
l nd the Reader's Guide; often they appear confirmed in the 
lief that that work—valuable ‘as it is—is the be-all and end-all 
if “research.” When library facilities permit, this view deserves 


ty be broadened. 


As research proceeds the work is judged by the ctiteria of 


Completeness, Relevance, and Exactness. In regard to Complete- 
ws: Are all aspects of the problem covered within the limits of 
my purpose? In regard to Relevance: Does each selected element 
unquestionably contribute toward accomplishing the purpose of 
the study? The criterion of Exactness bears on the accurate record- 
ung of findings. 

Research may be taught in part as a function of reading. 
‘lecting details that bear on a given problem, relating new 
Material to what is already known, discovering problems sug- 
pa in reading material, avoiding reading one’s own ideas 
al text—these are some of the skills that may be taught in 

periods, to the benefit of research.* | 
ARCH ON WHAT? There is need for a store of api 
gins factual study. On the one hand these et 
Mt be of « © scope of student powers; on the other, aa ia P nd 
Work uch nature that the “researcher will aa "alee 

book, 1 done for him and summed up 1n a2 Sing “id . 
hat he rt is to profit by the experience the subject a i 
. :aw from several sources and organize = a e k 
hts. Subjects meeting these standards do not gr 
Ushes, especially for the lower grades. 


er with the methods of 


Wn li 
betcberny 


VA 

ker, WATIO th 

t te ting “the the le to os sere factual - sn — 
Wezi `ources, The student deserves to be equ PP 


cal; against “facts” that 
ot ny Of the scientist. Is he OP ie error or slanting 
he “tified ? Is he alert to the Poe the ways in which facts 
Y be _ Statements? Is he aware Se? Is he possessed of some 
me Olded by selective emphas! 


dey 
l mane Pment 


luation of 
«e that bear on the eva 
i f points yi ints, Feb., 1949, 
of these points p Se ding» High Poi 
ls Contained in “Design 7 
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HIGH POINTS [Oc 
standards by which to judge authorities ? Can h ei 
kinds of statistics? These questions suggest some of i simple 
can be taken by instruction in the evaluation of facts. hee that 
skills involved may be the subjects of reading lessons. pa the 
of the lamented Institute for Propa © Work 


ganda Ana 
avenue of approach. 


lysis offer 


S One 


3 Making Inferences 
THE CRITERION OF COMPLETENESS. 


“When you meet with a fact opposed to a prevailing theory, you 
should adhere to the fact and abandon the theory, even when the 
latter is supported by great authorities and generally adopted” - 
(Claude Bernard quoted by René Vallery-Radot in The Life 
of Pastew ` 


The teacher of En 
ences. The criteria— 
again helpful in this 
up in the questions: 


glish can give instruction in making infer- 
Completeness, Exactness, and Relevance 
work. That of Completeness may be summe 


l. Are the facts at hand sufficient for making the inferencs! 
2. Have any facts been overlooked that might throw doubt upo 
the inference? | , m 
Hi —_— . insufficient nY 
The familiar fallacy of generalization with an ins criterion ° 
er of cases lends itself to correction through the bout nation 
ompleteness, Useful examples are generalizations ora Y 
alities. There is, let ys say, a French (or an Ar oe this fani y 
nese) family in the neighborhood. Three members in numb of 
are talented Wwoodcarvers. From these facts a oe a penlan “phe 
people will adduce that “the French” (or ving W 00 
e Chinese”) are ‘wonderfully skilled at on more COP det! 
complimentary inference of this sort is pera yn , “on” 
er reading S. Weir Mitchell's novel Hug le, but t 40" 
Wrote: “The British, I thought, were kind peop’. le 


con 
riso >, peop 
at the prison was cruel and drunken, and the P British y 


e e O c 
poor.” In this there is some sense that the W es se 
Possess the unsavory attributes. too few pi le. At jes 
It can shown that inferences based on i 
confined to 


A r ” Nee *<cOV . 
the day-to-day thinking of ordinai gical a ot 
tion may be drawn to, €g., announcements O se 


ê r : 
SO arrived at. Much was once claimed fo 
8 


gust AND THIN 


| pit 
| gate C ' i 
a ee of the effect of the serums had beén presented. 
pg evide 





KING 


l i 

in the treatment of pneumonia. The rag an 
a er of Health was constrained to call the p 
ee and “premature”; he said that “no convinc- 
un 





i e of incompleteness certain aspects 
"P a aek A regardless of the a 
» ied Failure to take full account of the By yi 
‘abe is illustrated by the old story (not re eee — 
dasroom) of the temperance lecturer who, hoping to s ip 
dhol has deleterious effects, dropped a worm into a g as e 
wskey. The worm died. “What, then,” said the — be 
whiskey do to you?” A boy in the audience spoke out clear: 
juve got worms, whiskey will kill them.” 


| ME CRITERION OF EXACTNESS. Two classes of state- 


ants~objective 
Criterion of 
Uageg,” « 
jective” 


. . e a œ by 
and subjective—lend themselves to criticism 
Rieuetiioan “English is one of the ary i 
apan is a conquered nation.” In contrast Fane 
statements are those that predicate inner Toe for 
taders). a UE for their authors (and may be ioon in B flat. 
thla {Chopin’s Mazurka} Opus 17, Number 1, 6 sharp 
ti chivalric -.. The fourth [of Opus 30] is in Agr 
ta, The shar Ply cut rhythms and solid build — ki 1 
ila “ massive character.” (James Hune k Cit statues 
“the «? 4 Writer characterized certain New Yor eos cement "I 
“ae vonily posturing Burns and Scott, the anaky and 
tiking _ th “immaculate Shakespeare, the Pa solemn 
Qg? Pitz-Greene Halleck,” the “almost ies is a meas- 
ne Daniel Webster.”* Subjective ag ut aesthetic or 
“etional Writer’s or speaker’s articulateness 200 
0 te ~PCriences. 
Xe vil to objective statements, atten 


4 


tion to exactness ın 


Wer t the “facts” are 

i ossibility tha a 

w pla; take into account oe ool statements a jx ind the 
det Wrong”; that some t something beyon 


À hey sugges curate, cannot 
k tigh CEM to say—that t rhe facts, though ac i ara 
0 the words; that so, fet context—and to tha 


. d in a misleading way. Again we 


Re > d eo 
Usa Without knowledg 
N tible of being presente 


Scorn for 


Our Statues,” New York Times 
d 


: ; of 
Rerin, Alden Jewell, “winds 9 
“UR. 21, 1938, 
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are in the sphere of reading skills, and reference may be 
“Design for Reading,” cit, supra. Made tg 

It should be made clear, too, that facts may be complex be 
expectations. The question of the number of dorsa teeth latan 
by prawns—a question that was canvassed by ą biologist-mi 
seem to be a simple one, However, an examination 
mens showed the number of dorsal teeth to ran 


tober, l 349) 


some of her students: 


For a cold: Chop up some onions 
bags. Tie a ba 


& on each foot. Leave on over night. 
For a st 


J: Dip a gold wedding ring in the saliva that is in the 
mouth in the morning. Rub the sty with it, 


for 

Folk beliefs of this type can illustrate the failure a oe 

Cause-effect relationships. Students are led to ee, The same 
“course that pretends to expound such relationship dents’ ow’ 

standards are expected in self-criticism of the stu 


Finally, in the 


and put them in two paper 


c = inion maj 
absence of direct evidence “expert OP f 
be used. Needed 


anding ° 
are (1 

es; (2) a sense of 
pinion—as evide 
€ personal factor. 

In testin 


ive st 
an awareness of the ae en av 
the insecurities of opima tle vagati 
nce, in view of the poss 


authoritj 


X 


ns be 
the relatiom 3 
acthess to evidence and to the 
evidence and ; 


: on 
: criter 
erences, For this purpose the 

summed up in the following questions: | 

jecti is 

I. Subjective Exactness— -to the evidence 

any subjective experience enters into | 

“xperience clearly conveyed? 


II. Objective Exactness— 


e 
E any Oe 
a ê 
acy ° ' 
' S “ere any reason to doubt the aort have me ait 
evidence because distorting factor fe of gatb 
as, crudity or error in the me 


10 





mvoUSH A 


author, 


apply D 
may ech 
g and in making inferences, then, we ™ tw 
Criterion of Ẹ 


E e 
ND THINKING 


mi t, over- 
i itati ut of context, ove 

isrepresentation, a ae Ls 

+ st "i and accident (such as miscounting Or mis- 
'mplincatton, 

ca ble? 
K z fect relationships clearly oemonstea 

oe: perp: int because it relies upon — 
1 he proof weak at any poin 

i S t z . . 

i questionable opinion? 


ition this cri- 
. In composition th 
THE CRITERION OF ee a foent- for the ae ol 
i ly with ne ar Rationalizing, 
kion operates largely witl a) alent ance: 
miter without sufficient inferential a and unsound analogy 
wishful thinking, the ży quoq Re vance. These fallacies do not 
ae acted on by the criterion of “le of them may be allowed, 
ited exposition here, and examples verial. 
merely to suggest sources of teaching ‘ho el examples of ration- 
Teachers will not be at a loss for — di to go to a movie 
uzing—to mention one, a student s decis mind will be fresher 
stad of doing needed studying “so that my m | thinking the 
ie ibe to wishfu e 
- Morning.” We may safely nm mentators that Presi- 
roned predictions of some political T rm. In the realm of 
“osevelt would not run for a third te to “freeze” certain 
toque, a legislator, accused of sites ponents had aimed 
‘Pointers into public jobs, retorted paat as “hats sauce for the 
cc, sults for their own favorites. roclaimed. 
i S sauce for the gander,” the e Lae with us. s 
» Ade are ‘ the 
theritance a Of unsound och ets being plain to see, dly 
tsm; £0 physical characte has often been unwarr 
; On of certain mental traits ha 


d 
ited in Race ane 
ta lar, R. Sumner (e inherited his 
by, ation by Friedrich Hert!) “asserts ho A Lindheimer 
Y in ure, especially of botany, from 


Goethe and 
Whose y Who was born two hundred a on iy years after 
“se gi e ain 
Goeth bts are supposed to have appear 


à botanist of the same name. be noted that the 

RiT it may De PS at 
STR VE. Here "a me instances 

tieg UA ONEROUS öne another 5 "of the thr ec, depend- 

ast, = © not eee pened by any one 

Np " ing may be s 


j this 
rs approach to the questions. Subject to 


f m 


ck Brooks: 
gland: Indian Summer by Van "y l1 
and: 
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er, 1949) 
: young man named Win; 
pped into Boston. He was wens iliam Dean 
old, slight, with a black moustache, mil NE years 


d in his man 
in appearance. One saw that he had delicate perceptia Modest 
shrewd gift of observation, and he g and a 


) ave one q marked im 
x ] l d » h b i i s res- 
ah : wil an purpose I e Dr coding look in his eyes betokened 


In the early spring of 1866, a 
Howells quietly sli 


Concerning this description we first ask how one could “see” 
the quality of young Howells’s perceptions and gift of observation 
These things cannot be seen directly; so the author must mean 
that they are inferred. But what features of the appearance would 
be valid evidence for the inferences? Scientific studies, perhaps 


the unreliability of appear- 
hese criticisms may be made 


, have shown 
ance as an index to mental powers, T 


through the criterion of Relevance, Completeness, or Exactness. 


Secondly, what is the relevance of a “brooding look in his eyes” 


to the inference that the young man had a “future”? Do all 
young men with broodin 


r g looks have “futures”? It appears that, 
Writing long years after Howells’s qualities were made known to 
the world, Brooks has fixed on certain features of the young 
Writer as “evidence” of what the later Howells was to be. Aga 
pen erence may be judged by any of the criteria. 


e.. m 
STATISTICAL EVIDENCE often lends itself to cm% 


rad- 
through any of the criteria. It has been shown that college 5 c 
uates have h 


igher earning power than nongr aee educa 
Persons infer that higher earnings are the result of = hose WB? 
tion. This conclusion is, of course, open to question. ability % 
&raduate from college may, as a group, have greate! to coleg? 
each advantages to start with; even if they did not Br ted in th 
= aps they would earn more than the nongraduates 
udy, 


occu 

events : 
Students should realize, then, that even though om im ciate 
together in 4 large number of cases, it does P le 


e 
l J Com p 66 ave 
follow that either is the cause of the other. Under ‘hove or 
all an roncerning the income statistics referre ga 0 


| yane ' 
Sroup been observed >” Under Exactness or Relevæ, nip 
tion becomes, 


c m N 
12 “Is the asserted cause-and-effect 


yer 
© aspects of the problem been observed the Ie 


1 HINKIN C—O 


~~ cation and greater earnings) clearly demon- 
u 


pol 


} À up the criterion of 
wd, stions have served to sum 
ng que 
the follow! 


Relevance as it bears on proof e 


the 
| Js the relationship between any of the evidence and 
aesion weak or even nonexistent? 


} Can the evidence be interpreted in any other way than the 
me that has been fixed on? 


4,Reaching Conclusions about Particular Problems 


Scientific knowledge is not a mere collection of facts. a 
specially distinguishes the method of genuine science is that theory 
and practice, hypothesis and fact, work hand in hand. In a scien- 
tie experiment the Investigator sets out to collect the facts that 
he expects to get. If they do not exist he fails to get them. If he 
kils to get them there must be something wrong with his expec- 
ations, So if he is a good investigator he will either discard his 
Jpo thesis or submit it to further test in its modified form. A 
TEE hypothesis must live dangerously or die of inanition. 
ae thrives on daring generalizations. There is aaa pi 
not Ben: about excessive caution. Cautious explorers 

€ Atlantic of truth. 


Lancetor Hoesen, Science for the Citizen 
a DAMENTAL STEPS. For an orderly approach to reaching 
Proble pel Out particular problems—what is sometimes called 
Meeg ling” students should grasp the following minimal 
) clas (1) formulating hypotheses; (2) collecting facts; 
teladi, Ying facts; (4) from them making any valid pa pees 
‘Sma Mose bear; heses. This is, of course, 
Sy © bearing on the hypothe l 
"i ified representation of the: shale process. Other actions 
“Yeon Y enter. New hypotheses and unexpected vistas may 

p “ong the way and require exploration. 

he m FESIS, The collection of evidence, its evaluation, and 
Note 8 of inferences will have been given some ey meson 
Ne th “tempts at problem-solving. It remains to consider teac ’ 
wth p atur e of hypothesis. On this point, as on others appesi 
Ftion ing, the Middletown books are rich sources of demon- 


) f those books 
tr aterial. B of example, the authors 0 ; 
Seg rOnted Be A finding that during the 1920's there was 


13 
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a diminution in the total proportion of the p 
worked. At the same time “married women actu at 
noticeably larger among Middletown’s workers in T Pale 
1920.” In commenting on this situation the auth 


: sine Ors (in M; 
town in Transition) introduce some additional faces act 
hypotheses: ee 


[October 1949 
Opulation 


A number of factors were probably involved in 
With females under twenty years of age holdin 
of the positions held by women in 1930, as a 
1920, there would be more jobs held by 
population twenty and over, 
The tendency 


this increase: 
g only 10.4 per cent 
gainst 22.5 per cent in 
the share of the female 
among whom marriage is heaviest 
toward earlier marriage during the decade noted in 
Chapter V was also a factor, not only because it increased the share 


of the population married, but also because there is a strong tend- 
ency for these young couples to marry “on a shoestring” and for 
the wife to continue to work in order to make marriage possible 
on their joint income. A third factor is probably the ability of 
married women to work at piecework for wages of $7 to $10 a 
week in the small furniture and related marginal plants of the city, 
whereas wages so low enforce very much more severe privations 
upon the woman who does not have another source of income 


from a husband. (P. 59) 


Valuable to students is an understanding of the jon fo 
such a passage; the three factors cited are eae ohet 
additional study for confirmation or rejection. The j ted and 
orm of statement is not one that is always ap pre student 
employed by students. It is a good service to ed echnigl 0 
with the concept of suspended judgment, and the 


the accurately qualified statement. 


c 
dents a A 
TYPES OF “PROBLEM-SOLVING.” Gr adual’y (includ 


ing 
enabled to realize that, apropos of facts, = 
hypothesis) may take the following direction»: i 
J n 
(1) attempts to determine causes (Darwin tried to P 
that brought about evolutionary change.) diaeval P anor) 
‘ ae ; 
(2) attempts to determine results (In his _ : - Black P? 410 
G. G. Coulton discusses the social effects ditions * Pog 
0 
(3) attempts to determine objects, events, OF cena. paleo"! 


e e a wa S e 
given phenomena in various om ema ns.) 
reconstructs an animal from fragmen 


e factor 
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ts tO 
(4) annological une 


all these modes of approach will be involved, and 
times 


In order to 
smeti eesibly be dependent one upon the other. 

they il os probably happen, it may be necessary to infer 
chow 


‘sions and causes in similar cases. And policy is partly 
m ihel by what will probably happen. 


= 


f Jetermine policy (What should be done about 
e 


ONTROVERSIAL QUESTIONS. A method for ror ter 
volution of controversial questions was presented in “A Me E 
in Teaching Thinking,” English Journal, October, 1938. That 
nthod is partly suggested in the following: “Place on either 
ade all the considerations that I have raised, and choose the con- 
duion which has the weight of argument in its favor.” (From 
iletter to Cerialis in The Letters of Pliny the Younger, translated 

B. Firth) The English Journal article proposes that the 
“uence be weighed through application of the criteria. 


9. Stating the Question 


Precise gt ARGET? Necessary to precise thinking a; 
introversa Ent of the question, whether the question be 
that ial or exploratory. Here we begin to move into areas 
pressiona] Preponderantly expressional, rather rra , Pa 
s for a S Some of the preceding matter may be classified. 
hj ¢ Other aspects of thinking-composition, the criteria are 
Purpose ~ Polishing the question, Their application = this 
Wtions. ay be seen through consideration of the following 
i Should a student be able to carry six prepared subjects? 
(3) n the dove of peace ever be safe in the barnyard of Europe? 
is education off the track? | 
(5) i money everything? 
Sit Permissible and justifiable to punish the crime of murder 
™ith the death penalty? 


Should yellow journalism be controlled through government 
0 censorship? 
d bd . . . ` 
Sagi tious grounds these questions yield to the a of 
Sss, In Number 1 able is misused for permitted. Numbers 
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2 and 3 show the loose use of figurative language etd 
ciseness of Number 4 makes it unsuitable f 

to Number 5, the permissibility of the dea 
intention of the question; this term should 


. n t 
th penalty is p 2i 
. at should come out, In 
6 the expressions “yellow journalism” and ‘ 


Outside 


ment censorship” are so indefinite that the question must he 
rephrased. ¢ 


MATTER AS WELL AS WORDS. The criterion of Exactnes 
then, leads to scrutiny of terms, That of Completeness direct 
attention to the matter symbolized. The Ollowing questions 
might be better criticized through the lens 


of Completeness: 
Which is the better game—baseball or football? 
Wh 


at is a fair rate of taxes on incomes in this state? 
From these 
their profitable 
is the better g 
spectacle? 
are referre 
period of 
rephrased: 


questions much is omitted that is necessary for 
consideration. Concerning the first we ask, Which 
ame for what? For exercise? For drama? As2 
The second question impels us to ask what A 
d to; presumably rates would be scaled. Ant i 
time is taken into view? The questions mig 


7 rs- 
Which game contributes more to the health of the playe 
baseball or football? 


t should be next year’s income tax schedule? 


ay from 
DNG IN CIRCLES, Often students must be led 27), 
begging the question. They turn up such formu 


Should the evil of tipping be abolished? our team 
Should ref 


à eat 
erees be permitted to continue to t! 
unfairly? show? 
e 
dents ar fof 
CUT IT OUT, By the criterion of Reievani” m3 not needed 
°W to exclude from the question matter tha steer (in DM 
. Consideration of the main point. Irrelevant ™ of 
clutters the following examples: gure the work 
Does the present examination system fairly mea sier)» 
[us], the students? pill-paying © gwing 
ould a checking account, [which pees at rom 2 
Worth the loss of interest that I would | ° 


‘account? 





~The: | 
or stud “5 pre, 





(fo ee 


i her can 
pcl RMULATIONS. The English teac 
PARING erations. Discussion of a group of forms like 


ie following 3s beneficial: 


‘oping desirabler 
: ing a desirable — 
the effects of tipping . 
ed aie the effects of tipping on the person tipped? 
Should we abolish tipping? 
Should tipping be abolished? 


The class is led to see how these formulations widen or narrow 


he field of study, point in different directions, and, ultimately, 
mold the results of study. 


THE CAPSULED CRITERIA. Polishing the question is a task 
n which the En 


glish teacher is peculiarly fitted to give instruc- 
ol. Practice in it can be beneficial for both thinking and 
“Psion if, indeed, the two should be thought of separately. 


è criteria applied in formulating the question may be 
ed up as follows: 


Exactness. — a ei i ; 
Uiderstonsp : Is there any possibility of any expression’s being mis- 


Completeness. I 


s anything omitted that is needed to bring the 
ae into view? 


oes the question contain any unnecessary matter? 


6. Puttin the Study into Expression 
‘Udy CTURE, In C 


. onsidering the composition in which the 
Yeng csented, we continue to think mainly in terms of 
Muc Ly rst concern is the organization of the material. 
UE geste sthodology is extant for this phase of composition. It is 
Uccesgf t owever, that the teaching of organization is more 
ton, (Ci “t groundwork is given in simple principles of classifica- 

i Structure,” English Journal, Dec., 1948) The under- 
der 8 of two- and three-part division, climatic and descending 


e a atten paragraphing, and the use of connective 


‘hese are in the province of the teacher of English. 
ng LION Teaching exactness in th 
canvassed 


Cle : 


e selection of words is 
S will 


in pedagogical circles, though no doubt 
continue to be improved. For present purposes it 
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: ‘ ctob 
will be possible to emphasize only the nee dt EP, 1949) 
handling of terms into which a degree of anal © precis 
abstraction enters. The concept of degrees of generali Ai 


valuable one. It may be presented in the tion js 


. not unfamiliar : 
series: . : 


ype of 
Highest degree of generalization: organism 

Next lower degree: animal. 

Next lower degree: mammal 

Next lower degree: quadruped 

Next lower degree: rodent 


Next lower degree: muskrat, rat, beaver, etc. 


It is not difficult for the teacher to find examples of disagree. 

ment or confusion resulting from varying understandings of the 

_ meanings of general or abstract terms. Writing in the New York 
Herald Tribune, Dec. 22, 1938, Walter Lippmann said: 


One of the reasons why it is so difficult to act intelligently in 
economic matters is that it is so difficult to think clearly about 
them. And perhaps the chief reason why thinking is difficult 1s 
that we are forever comparing our position with that of other 
countries, though the words we use—such as depression, recovery, 


- e Te 
inflation and the like—have such different meanings in differen 
countries. 


ings 

_ The word “unemployment” not only has different a 
iN various countries; its meaning may be, and has beth, s ' 
in our own country. The student using that word % finitions: 
similar degree of generalization should be held to & 
7. Like Composition, Like Sentence e poss 

For the achievement of the expressional purpose “oman 
to apply the criteria to the sentence, as to the whole of the wr) 

esides, the student may think of the sentence" urposes f 
composition—as involving: (1) formulation ° P- utting 

atheri : ‘on: (3) planning Pe adt 
gathering the materials of expression; (3) p'ar the 
Clements in effective order and relationship; been 84y be 
putting forth of symbols for the elements that “tence b psi’ 
and arranged. It is not proposed that every * some inte 
manufactured in a series of laborious steps: it is M3 
practice in the analytical fashion suggested €a.» 


prove the general quality of sentences. 
18 


d 
fought.” The exact representation of meaning will depend, 





dent is invited to look upon the sentence as a joining 
ie: ha word being taken in the broad sense of “any 
a the mind existing in apprehension, conception, or 


ten, on the manner in which the ideas are arranged and joined. 
Two simple sentences are joined in various ways: 


(1) The ship dropped anchor and a boat was lowered. 

(1) When the ship dropped anchor, a boat was lowered. 

(3) A boat was lowered from the ship that dropped anchor. 
(4) When a boat was lowered, the ship dropped anchor. 

(5) The ship that lowered the boat dropped anchor. 


The varying effects of coordination (as in sentence 1) are 
‘mpared with those in which one predication has been sub- 
'rdinated in different ways. The aim is to develop a realization of 
“Ways in which sentence form affects meaning. 

sili sfammatical possibilities are similarly explored, c.g., 
: het ~ sense of one of the two sentences in an adjective or 


Preposi Where that is possible; using appositional expressions, 
“onal phrases, and verbals: 


itch Sentences: The. fog horn blew. It had a melancholy 
Seni | 
tung combined: The fog horn blew with a melancholy 
6 . . 

weno sentences: He worked swiftly. His speed surprised 


eparate 
$ 
Ore ente 


Senten 


than 


ined: He worked so swiftly as to surprise everyone. 


nces: He pitched hay. He enjoyed this chore 
n any other. 7 l 

ces combined: Pitching hay was a chore he enjoyed more 
any Other. 


me tat emphasis is on the way meaning is made to vary as the 

tetho wents are joined by different grammatical devices, The 

lour, ; 5 been sketched in “Grammar Makes Sense,” English 
’ Jan., 1947. 

tion. “Cond part of this study of the sentence comprises consider- 

tam; the order of elements in the sentence. The class may 
© two such sentences as: 


The Winding river glistened a thousand feet beneath us. 
thousand feet beneath us glistened the winding river. 
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The second of these sentences s 
image of the river is presented fir 
followed by the description of th 
perspective may be required; per 
beneath were mentioned, one had 
river as seen from a slope fifty 
received from the first words 

(immediately presented in th 
thousand feet high or a chasm a thousand feet deep. The imagery 


or the logic (in a sense, both)—focused in 
Exactness—make the inverted 


LOctober 194 
ceems preferable. 

st (as in the Bae we 

€ vertical distance, a hie? 
haps until the thousand i 
already formed an image of ty 
feet high. Certainly one ha J F 


(in the first version) the feelin 
e€ second version) ; 


e applied, the means of getting 
us sentence elements, the study of 
ctness of meaning, the uses of the 
d Relevance—these are some topics 


exactness in the use of vario 
punctuation in terms of exa 
criteria of Completéness an 
that might be dealt with. 


8. Overview 


In considering the teaching of thinking in the English cles 
We are aware of two sides of the problem. First, a sae 
inculcation of the skills of logic. Secondly, the teac J h 
“guage ought to lend itself basically—one feels—to an ap p 
in which logic is implicit. p characte! 

gain, efforts to improve thinking should be of an ducatio™ 
that they fit into, not only a prospective “integrate z nglis 
ut the present organization of fields of learning, W! st be suited 
soap Separate subject. Finally, the method of attack mu t 
to immature minds. . Eaa 

t 1s in an attempt to meet all these conditions be osit f 
method has been devised. The fundamental steps 9 anning i 
e pat in this paper, the principle Blaen 

of the criteria of Exactness, ading © q tbe 
clevance—these features, it is thought, are ° ot bey” 


e 4. ; en 
enominators of thinking and expression and af 
Powers of the young. 


i fat ihe prest’ 
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- aching About the United Nations 
ẹ 


SIDNEY N. BARNETT 
High School of Music and Art 


cshth session of the Economic and Social Council of 
At the Ka ns held from February 7 to March 18, 1949, a 
rer sso d by New Zealand was adopted recommending 
solution sponsored by 1 i sews meal wetotin 
tut member states, making full use of the informatio a 
mikble on the subject, intensify their efforts to promote : 
thing of the purposes, principles, structure and activities O 
lieUnited Nations and its specialized agencies. aj 
This is one resolution which teachers, particularly of the socia 
tudies, can accept as a specific mandate. This is one resolution 
Whose implementation takes place chiefly in the classroom. — 
Por teachers concerned with this challenge and interested in 
rasroom procedures for teaching the U.N., the writer offers the 
loving esson plans, They constitute part of a series of monthly 
son plans devel d - t school year for use in 
y ction ihi ee a ee blication of the 
Wedron with the United Nations News, a pu piat 
tother lesen Foundation. Teachers meai = oe 
tions e esson plans not included here because eo ag 
Sth Street o amunicate with the United Nations News, 
» New York 27, New York. 


LA Problem as Motivation 
fý C eagine that vou have been selected to serve as an American 
abresentative to the Committee on Agenda for the General 
“sem y Meeting in Paris. 


isti da? 
> What matters would you propose for listing -on the agen 
n each instance give your reasons for listing. 


i committee 
* How would the Russian representative to ane 
teact to the listing of each matter noted prev 


i m 
` Present your views in agreement or disagreement lia 
Ng statements by our Department of State: sas as 
l. “In the three eventful years since its Se a isstadion 
San Francisco, the UN has grown into z of DOVETTE” 
strongly rooted in the practical requiremen 


i ices has been developed 
> e of practical everyday services, 1 dev 
i des ‘UN without fanfare or much public attention. 


2l 
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3. “This development—a Noticeable influenc er, 1949) 
UN on the attitude of governments tow, a cite 
in the long run, more significant han A may Prove to 
political differences ave so far monopol; resoluti 
light in the UN proceedings.” eed the Spot- 
Prior to the beginning of the class recitation, pl ; 
problem on the blackboard: r Place the following 
ll th lems on the agenda of the UN General Assem. 
bly meeting in Paris. 
To Prove: that grave days lie 


social and economic iNequities—is one towards long stan 
th | 
at h ed th On of 
lI. LESSON PROCEDURE 
Given: all the proble 
ahead for world Organization and 
peace. 


- How many of you feel that we can 
lem set forth on the blackb 
Presentation of varyin 
lesson lead to a recogn 


prove the truth of this prob- 
oard? Why? Why not? 


g viewpoints will at this stage in the 


ition of the diversity of class opinion and 
an awareness of the problem to be studied for the day. 


To what extent would it be correct to ascribe the gravity of ts 
si 


a e } . . . d the 
Ea er increasing rift between the West an 


'ecussion 
What do we need to consider during the course of cee thot 
in order to solve our problem for today? (Note on 
in tabular columns.) bl 
l. Problems on the Agenda of the General Assembly 
Nature of problem 


Action proposed by Western and Eastern bloc 4 te 
Achiey date. now o, 
nsi he in cach of the following Prot the oi 
agenda of the General Assembly. For eac 
ata in the columns above: 
The Crisis over Berlin ; 
e Disposition of the Italian Colonies 
he Situation in the Balkans 
e Dispute over Korea iie 
The Report of the Interim Comm! 
e Maintenance of the Veto 
The Admission of New Members J Soc 
The Makeup of a — an 
The Charge by Chile +. Energy 
The niemca Control of Atomic Te 
The Renewal of the Palestine voce 
The Creation of the UN Guar 


2 
5. 
pA 


jal Council 


TH 


A airn E A A 
; UNITED NATIONS 


i have been these 
that, at the same time there 
prai PARA the UN has been marching forward to ever 
aan and social horizons? 
ider the following: _ 
tte UN Appeal for Children ; 
The International Children’s Emergency Fun 
The Economic Commission for Europe 
Other Economic Commissions 
World-wide agreements on ‘Transportation 
Narcotic Drug Control _ i 
Other Social Welfare Advisory Services 
Conference on Freedom of Information 
The International Refugee Organization 


: i blem for 
E. Are we prepared to accept this final conclusion to our pro 
w thet though grave days lie ahead, the e aia ey 
three years of action under extremely difficult conditions, 
b 


: izati i to 
‘come a practical and effective world organization equipped 
meet the future with confidence. 


ll. SUGGESTED PUPIL ACTIVITIES 


' Creation by the class of a committee to draw up a piion a 
dressed to the American Delegation, UN General Assembly, a 
‘ting forth recommendations with respect to the items on ‘ 
agenda. The signatures of the members of the class are to be 
obtained and mailed to Paris, France. 


Construction of a class scrapbook on the UN,, a etd make 
of visual materials should be included: maps, charts, photog > 
cartoons, ¢ ippings from newspapers and magazines. 


anning of a radio broadcast by a panel of four students on the 
subject: “Can the UN achieve the peace? 


: d 

* Creation of a class lending library with books Ses pale 

orld Problems. This library should be con en Rental money 
asis under the management of a student gaon 

Should be used for the purchase of new books. es rine ne 

` Adoption by the class of a social studies dan a Ai St. NY. 4, 

School, Packages are to be sent via CARE, comrespond Sih 
Y. For selection of an appropriate class 

UNESCO, 405 E. 42nd St, N.Y.C. 


Group Discussion as Motivation 
Ù ASSIGNMENT 


i tion as though 
Prepare an account.of the history of the Berlin Ques g 
a Oe States, Britain or France. 
2. a newspaper in the U.S.S.R. 
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ee 


B. How would the followin 
I See It Today”? 
(Special pupil volunteers for each 
- George Marshall of the United States 

Ernest Bevin of the United Kingdom 

- Robert Schuman of France 

- Andrei Vishinsky of the U.S.S.R. 
Dmitry Manuilsky of the Ukraine 

Zgmont Modzelewski of Poland 

- Paul-Henri Spaak of Belgium 


- Evaluate the success of the U.N. General Assembly to date in 
securing answers to these questions: 


l. Who blocked Atomic Energy Control? 
" 7, 7 Cannot we make first steps toward disarmament? 

3. How can we settle the Palestine problem? 

4. What human rights and f 


reedoms can we properly seek to 
protect? 


INTS [October 1949 


& comment on this topic: “The Worl 
Ud ag 


II. LESSON PRO CEDURE 


Prior to the beginning of the class recitation, place the following on 
the blackboard? 


With respect to the Berlin, Situation 


l. Views of the Western Powers 2. Views of the P we 

A, (Pointing to a map of the world) How can we show 
conflict with Russia all over the world? China, Korea, 

tress present points of contact: Greece, Turkey, 

Central Europe. ly, Yugoslav 

Indicate potential points of contact: France, Italy, 

ania, and Palestine. 


B. Why is the attention of the world today focussed pa 
Berlin? 


Summarize briefly: 


rticular ly y 


Setup of four-power occupation. 


2, nges made by the three Western powers. 2 
A Action taken by USSR. in creating a blockade. rs; SUC 


öĚwc»» 

etaliatory steps introduced by the Western P „g Cout” 

ereof, the Security 
5. Efforts to break the impasse; referral to «io? 
action to date, he Berlin Qn Us 
C. Today our principal aim is to try to sce hor i and the Epe : 
accentuates the differences between the T em i pe ip 
us imagine that we are considering this pro the a 
schools. ‘tl consider oo» 

I, Group 1 (consisting of half the class) W! in a clas 


etin 
ni uestion as though the group were me 


| gun 


p RAON e e E 


itai . Group 2 (con- 
i ited States, Britain or France ! n 
where 10 is arma oat of the class) will anean = DMa 
on a syen the group were meeting in 
tion 
entire in the U.S.S.R. 


its discussion of the Berlin TE 
i and : Ee der selected for the purpose. a” = = 
rot q group discussions the teacher calls Ta 
— “4 leader to present the findings of his group. a 
Cl peen are elicited from the group, Kpa ; es 
the represent the viewpoint of a minority wi ing g up. 
Gueen from the class as a whole addresse a hem 
cussion leader follows. While this is in progress, Aa = 
tary lists the views expressed by the -= i g 
the appropriate headings on the blackboard. 


D. At about the same time that the Berlin Question ee ches 
Security Council, the General Assembly was engage ie oe chee 
debate. A number of special reporters were going T, in 2 Ler us 

views on the questions: “The World as I See It e Nos. 2.7 
hear from: 1, George Marshall of the United States, . 
as listed in the assignment. ; 

at conclusions Hr you draw from this general debate? 
E. As 


at 
the General Assembly moved on from the k pra a 
Specific issues began to confront the world. Which o 
Would you consider warrant first attention? 
the atomic energy problem 
Sarmament proposal 
alestine situation 


uman Rights declaration 


. ` aii 
SW Would. You evaluate the accomplishments of the U.N 
eral Assembly to this day? 


m -ion is 
* What would your vote be on this statement? “World opinion 1 
for the UN 


; it.” u vote: 
- and no nation dares to disregard it.” Do yo 
tue, I agree with this statement? 
aise, I disagree with this statement. , < or False? 
oubtful, I dont know whether this statement is Tru 
? 


y 
M, 
A GGESTED PUPIL ACTIVITIES 


ies of lectures on 
teation of a class committee to aga ip were is be presented 
S History, Problems and Future of rhe ents Association. This 
wchings for the benefit of the mnp _ a cts, each to constitute 
Committee should formulate ten major subject, 
One lecture in the series. 


X i for the 
Transformation of the class into a Size Sy a 
UN. Set forth proposals for reform of the U.N. 
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HIGH pow 


C. Organization of a Junior 


T TS [o 
own Meeti 
the following question: ceting of 


ctober, yy | „og UNITED NATIONS 


THE 


D. 


E. 


t6 : the Ai 
How can IT to con 
make the U.N. succeed?” youth the World over he 


Preparation of a pamphlet on the subject: “ 
of World Citizens,” to be distributed + Tight and Duties 
Week in your community. Ns I 


nformation 
Conduct of a project of corres ndence wi le R 
of other Member Nations in the UN. ne with Pupils in high schoo 


Cartoon as Motivation 


I. ASSIGNMENT 


A. Let us imagine that the thir 


d General A bl 
been placed before the bar of sscmiply of the UN, has 


ublic opinion in the se of: 
People of the World vs. The Third Gent A ak 
1. If you were the prosecuting attorney what arguments would 
you include in your brief with a view to securing a verdict of 
guilty in failing to solve problems presented to it? 
2. If you were the defense attorney what arguments would you 
include in your brief 


to assure a verdict of not guilty? 
$ a you think the jury should vote: guilty or not guilty? 
á . 


- How would this verdict compare with the conclusion reached 


1. by the leadin 


situation may be permitted to draw their own cartoons on 
the blackboard, to be explained to the class at the end of the 


recitation. 


B. Our aim for today is to evaluate the record of the first session of 


the third General Assembly. 


1. Why do our Editors call this Assembly “the Human Rights 
Assembly” ? 
Brief reference to the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and to the genocide convention, 


2, Would you agree with Dr. Charles Malik that “more thought 
and care have gone into the formulation of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights than any other international 
document in recent years”? 

Review the long story in the preparation of the declaration. 

3. Let us now analyze the document itself. 

pte the following chart on the blackboard in tabular 
orm: 


r 


a. Old Rights the Declaration Restates 


b. New Ri ghts the Declaration Recognizes. 


4, pe Malik asks us not only to read and ponder this Human 
18 


òf ts Charter but also to apply it. If you were living in each 


id edi ollowing countries and were applying this pogument 
2. b aing statesmen throughout the wor d ? your own country, in what respects would you, E prac- 
- by the chief newspapers thr oughout the worl < in Manchestets Uces in your country living up to those stated in the uman 
E ri dyin: an the armeen: an, Tulsa, WSs 9 Rights Charter? In what respects would you find practices 
ngland; in Moscow, U.S.S.R.? 


Il. LESSON PROCEDURE 


A. 


26 


feck 
On the morning after the final adjournment of the third carried * 
Assembly of the U.N. a leading American newsp aP pited Ne 
oree-panelled cartoon captioned “Summing UP 948, show’ oo 
tions Session.” Panel I, dated September ah t a larget grg 
groups of delegates entering the Palais de Chaillot, Comrade 
headed by Uncle 


y s all é 
Sam, a smaller group headed ©) on, 12, 
shinsky. Panel II, thdated, owed the delegates 19 Decemb! 


U AT country which would not be living up to the Charter: 


5 7 SR, Great Britain, U.S.A.? _ 

E. these ri hts contained in the Declaration are not found in 
any one Santen how can such rights be enforced? What do 
you think of Mrs. Roosevelt’s opinion as to this? 


e third General Assembly also has to its credit the adoption 
ta genocide treaty. | 
Describe the “Hinds of Dr. Raphael Lemkin to bring about 


© genocide convention. . 
J, . ` n rovide? 5 
te d. hat does this convention p 

swm engaged in a free-for-all fight. Pang Me sae as IP Pal o you agree witii Br e boar ea ma in 
a g the groups = pae are leane polow” g th pad näod erm nal law? 

ime, however, the groups o s es the, e developmen i 
de Chaillot. At the botom the anaon jones go. 7. How can we show that the third General Assembly made other 
Observation: “This is the way the little m . 


iç cartoo 
l. What conclusions would you draw from this 


? 
why not OS te 
2 Do you agree with the artist? Why? IE non Fisne, Ont of 
nly brief preliminary evaluation 4 tist’s cone? 
pupils who do not agree with the 4 


f rd steps in social and economic directions? 
Important forwa 


Consider aid to Palestine refugees, world wide children’s 
nsider 


1. aid to under-developed countries, education in trust 
appeal, al 


territories, ct: 
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8. How can we show that 
lems, still unsolved, for 
meet in April? 


Enumerate the followin 


gravity of each: Palesti 
members, 


9. Would it be right to co 
and the West has beco 


C. Now that we have c 
the third General A 


agree? 


The conclusion stated at the closin 


& session by John Foster 
Dulles: This session had Produced only successes and no fail- 
ures; or i 


the conclusion stated at the closing session by Andrei Vishinsky: 
This session had 


produced no successes whatever and had been 
dominated by th 


ose who are inciting a new world war against 
the Soviet Union and the new democracies; or 
the 


conclusion stated at the closing session by Trygve Lie: This 


session had made only a bare beginning and the resulting 
danger to the peace was serious. 


sriefly yout 
If you do not agree with any of the foregoing state orgie 
own conclusion as to the effectiveness of the third ae 


bly of the U.N. 


TS [Octog 
this first session left o 


consideration by 


ver man 

y 
the Second sesione 
& problems and con 


O Sider bri 

le 
ne, Korea, the veto, admission 3 n e 
ew 


nclude that the breach b 
me sharper than ever? worsen the Eag 


ome to the end of our stud 


) y of th 
sembly, with which of the following do yo 


II. SUGGESTED PUPIL ACTIVITIES 


covering 
A. Preparation of a section for the 1949 World Almanac 


» Include: 
| 48.” Indu 
€ subject: “The United Nations during the han a 7, an env 
; 4 summary of activities conducted during the y 
meration of the problems for the future. 


. e 
B. Creation of a chart to compare and ae E oe firs 
in the history of the League of Nations hows: 
1n the history of the United Nations, as follows: 


23 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 1920-2 


blems 
Acomplishments Dohe a. 
UNITED NATIONS 1977" robles y 
Acomplishments Unsolved P | 4 


00 
. ouf : 
. - carted in ¥ 
‘ Drawing up of advertisements to be ae . p” 
; ort to the he © op 
Ocal newspapers appealing for supp honor t pas?" 
-1 dinner t° rs 
Planning of an imaginary testimonial nA ith the F 
ution to the U.N. of its leading statesme” 
of brief testimonials, 
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Recording as Motivation 


ASSIGNMENT 


a , suidies fox modig 
were writing a diary of U.N. activities 

i ae aly dawn and lasting to late midnight. How = i 

ion that the work of the U.N. goes on every hour of the day 

i night? Develop an hour by hour account of possible activity 


by the specialized agencies of the U.N., describing briefly the 
important activities of each. 


bo 


- The U.N. Security Council is holding a session on the Indonesian 
Question. 


l. Prepare the case as though you were the official representative 
of the Republic of Indonesia. 


2. Set forth the defense as it would be presented by the official 
representative of the Dutch Government. 


l LESSON PROCEDURE 
th : following should be introduced as an oral presentation, aa in 
a of a recording or by means of a playback of a wire recorder, 

Mirror 


Mater: » Or similar device. In the absence of the foregoing, the 
erial may be read to the class. 


unng a year-end show over the American Broadcasting an 
ny Network, January 1, 1949, called “It Happened in 194 Í 
t aies What Pauline Frederick had to say about the Unite 
ons: 
This white plane bearing the body of the Mediator landed in 
Paris on Scottie 2h. ae the day he General Assembly pa ap ; 
` its Wings cast their shadow on the Palais de Chaillot, the 
ina knew the hopes and fears that still beset the peace- 
a AKETS, : 
nto the United Nations in 1948, fears were ape, ‘he 
Measure. Fears dividing East and West prevented aa ~ lice 
atomic bomb; discouraged the creation of an international p ible. 
rce; made a United Korea and a peaceful Greece ed the 
locked the way to an understanding a a ‘Sila K 
curity Council veto a weapon of cold war. 
“Pa €stine became a pawn in the struggle rl RUN: = 
&roups fearing for their own positions whe could be per- 
Or truce were heeded only when the conten Sm The Nether 
Suaded that it was to their interest to cease fire. Indonesia, in 
lands, fearing for an Empire, enforced its will on In 
Spite of the UN. 
“But if there were fears—there were eae gam wapat pd 
Were expressed in plans for economic, social an 
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30 


HIGH POIN TS 
terment. The Assembly approved noble princi 
tion outlawing genocide (the murder of nationa 
or religious groups); it approved a Declaratio 
belong to all human beings, and a resolution c 
Five to compose their differences and work for peace 
“The United Nations is an international conscience t 
the nations pay some heed. Therein lies a Measure of s oa 

If you were preparing a year-end review of the United Nation 

would you come to the same conclusions as Pauline Frederick? 

If so, why? if not, why not? mists 


[October 1949) 


ples— 
l, ethnical onven. 


» Fac} 
n of Rights the 
alling on the Big 


B. Miss Frederick first refers to the fears dumped full measure into 
the lap of the UN. How can we show that each one of the fol- 
lowing constitutes a fearsome problem? (Brief description of the 
nature of each problem.) , 

Control of atomic energy; creation of an international police 
force; use of the veto in the Security Council; efforts to unite 
Korea; settlement of conflict in Germany; end of civil war in 
Greece; solution to the problem of Israel; war in Indonesia. 
Why can it be said that Indonesia is again in ferment? 
Would you agree with the conclusion widely believed these days 
that the failure of the UN to deal: more effectively with Dut 


= e . z ° ’ flec- 
aggression in Indonesia undermines confidence in the UN’s ¢ 
tiveness? 


. “6 theless, 
- To what extent is the following statement co ser? 0 
spite its handicaps and without fanfare, the UN a 


i 1004 
cialized agencies are building new habit patterns of — 
comity and cooperation.” ‘ing t 

- As we move further into a new year, would you Proceni radio 
support the following resolution paraphrased Son at 

talk by former Secretary of State George C. Mars nd its ¢ A 
I promise to increase my knowledge of the a. grow and 5 
he » given a reasonable opportunity; "There is A ris 

Velop through other crises to its maturity. as 


d to! 
e . er roa 
road, no shorter road; in fact, there 1s no oth 


peace, 
guat 


SUGGESTED PUPIL ACTIVITIES re imp? 


i mo lonb 
A. Creation of a Who’s Who Booklet to include tt the UN; a 
contributors to the development and function! 


g tions. tg 
= eed contribu ¢ 
with brief statements as to their significant pèt on ; peed: 


B, Preparation of an editorial for your school Se ganizatio® 390 
ject: “The World we want and the World or WO! 


©. Writing of short poems emotionalizing the 9° 
and the role of the UN in meeting that neces 


gaiit NATIONS = 


sing of a UN Dinner with the menu representing as many 
D. iE of the member states of the UN. 


ç, Provision for the playing in class of a recording based upon the 
| subject of the UN. 


Sociodrama as Motivation 


|, ASSIGNMENT 


A. You have been designated as a member of the Preliminary Plan- 
ning Committee to draw up the agenda for the forthcoming ses- 
sion of the General Assembly to convene on April 1. Based upon 
a reading of the current issue of the United Nations News, what 
problems would you propose for consideration? Describe each 
problem briefly, showing why you consider it vital. 

B Prepare the affirmative or the negative side of a debate based upon 
the followirig: 

SOLVED, that the positive achievements of the United Nations 
n recent months have far outweighed its negative failures. 


Lesson PROCEDURE 


a oy a View to using the socio-drama or unprepared Siren ay 
set ~ motivating technique for this lesson, the teacher s 
up the following arrangements: taal, d 
wha. Mont of the classroom place a group of pupils each o 
m will represent one of the designated characters: 
"A native of Haiti to which the U.N. has sent a mission to 
consider that Nation’s economy and to make recommendations 
for Overall development. 


| à delegate from the World Federation of Trade Unions who 


$S just complained before the U.N.’s Economic and Social 


Ouncil that the principle of equal pay for equal work is being 
disregarded. 


` à delegate from the American Federation of Labor who has 


> i Social 
Just presented a report to the U.N.'s Economic and Soci 
Ouncil concerning slave labor camps. ues io 
minority national in any U.N. member = ie af tbe 
Petition for action in connection with allege 
niversal Declaration of Human Rights. iite has Sexe con 
* A member of the U.N. Visiting nOon ane on Ruanda- 
pleted a report to the Trusteeship 
rundi. n in 
"A ae of Ruanda-Urundi who has just read the foregoing 
report of the U.N. Visiting Mission. has just been given 
a, Å high school boy or girl in India aia g aM UN’s WHO. 
tuberculin tests in a campaign sponso 31 
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Seating pupils, the teacher sh ibe brief 
roles, and then set the stage by creating a drench OF the 


the resolut 


ion, 
without Previous| 


US acting out of their 
at each actor Speak as 


prepared scripts or written notes. Spontaneo 


ideas should be fully encouraged. Insist th 
though he were actually the character Whom he 

Throughout all of this, the teacher serves as a director, remind 
pupils of their special roles, holding the actors to a life-like contr. 


the U.N, all within 


id, and how these roles could 
approach more nearly compliance with a truthful reproduction of 
the facts in the world situation. This part of the lesson should not 
exceed ten minutes. Then proceed to the following questions. 


- According to the Charter of the U.N. what are the purposes of the 
conomic and Social Council? 


; : icles 
l. Set forth the basic functions and powers outlined in Arue 


aid 
2. What evidence can be offered to prove that the ere ‘ 
Social Council in its current session is seeking to ac 
Purposes? ic survey® 
Consider work of technical missions, for equa " ii 
studies of forced labor, problem of equal p a action b hg 
recognition of non-governmental organza edom ot} 
uman Rights Commission, provision for 
mation. | Addres 
- How did President Truman in his PAU ES Ns Economi 
give t6 new look” to the program of the U.N. 
ocial Council? 


C. Accor ding to the Charter of the U.N. what ar 
the T 
l 


€ trusteeship Council? ou 
- Set forth the basic function and powers ste 

ticles 87-8, that the i 
2. What evidence can be offered to prove, to ache 


° ° . i € 
uncil in its current session 1S S¢ 
Purposes? 


° Le issions, 
Consider annual reports, visiting rerritories. 
strative unions, education in trust t 
32 


k to 
ie 


of 
e the purr” n 


lined a i 
eshi? 
thes! 


oE 
petition 


NST 
HE guITED ae Charter of the U.N. what are the purposes of 
o the | 


: cil? | ‘ ° icl 
7 rears functions and powers outlined in Articles 
1, Set 


26, 33-38, 39-51. . 
: 7 iaa can be offered to prove that = Spa y 
i ound in its current session is seeking to achie 
jan briefly recent developments in Indonesia, Korea, 
Palestine, Trieste. 


E. On the basis of our discussion for today 


1, What would you include in a letter to your “ys a 
opposing the resolution condemning the U.N. for fai 
make worthwhile contributions to world peace? 


2. What would you include in a letter to your Congressman 


urging his support to the U.N. as a cardinal principle in our 
erican foreign policy? 


SUGGESTED pypyy. ACTIVITIES | l 

A, Construction of a map showing the location of the strategic raw 
Materials of the world which i important in U.N. planning. 

8 Design of a 


poster showing the need for your community to learn 

Dout and cooperate with the U.N. 

* Writin i. g hool auditorium to 
; & of a play for presentation in the schoo i 
lustrate the developinent. achievements and problems of the U.N 

Compilation 
Particu] 


World, 
Fo 
r 


states 
of a list of the songs of the U.N.'s -pra r dhak 
arly those that stress the country’s relations 


7 ‘ Human 
Tmulation of a list of the ten outstanding Heroes of 
ogr 


ish 
bri ess in the field of Efforts for Peace. In each case furnish a 
rief citation, 


l, Time Capsule as Motivation 
1 SN MENT 


e Lie will 
uring your summer vacation Secretary-General Trygve of the 
> Preparing his fourth annual report on the 1 Assembly in Sep- 
United Nations for submission to the ee £ the accomplish- 
“mber, Enumerate and describe briefly eac iting the school 
ments you feel should be included in a report c 

ĉar we are now ending. 


’s final section 
* What problems would you include in the 2 a ee ae earls 
caded: Unsolved Problems? Describe the sig 
briefly. 
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Il, LESSON PROCEDURE | 


A, Let us imagine that we are prepari 
the foundation of the pena Coe Ti i; 
City. We plan to include in the Eó 
papers among which will 
from 1945 to 1949, 


TS [October 1949) 


headquarters ine 


bea short history of 


aying 

in bee 
._ tmbe 

the United Nat 5 


What accomplishments of the United Nations 


you feel should be enumerated in this short histor ya GaS woul 


accomplishments under the follow; ‚Story? Group these 
nomic, social and humanitarian. omang, headings Political, exo 


- In opening the second 
\ part of the G 
sion at Flushing Meadow April 5, Presid 


l Assembly’s third ses 
this to say: “The U.N. today i 


ent Herbert Evatt had 


6 4 : on May 18, President Evatt had this 
to say: “The U.N. is a going concern and is here to stay.” 


Do you agree with the views expressed by President Evatt? 


Why or why not? What obstacles do we find in the U.N) road 
to genuine international agreement? 


spies technical obstacles such as language difficulties #8 d 

volume of talk, basic obstacles such as differing viewpoints 

Would you support Evatt’s conclusion that “that ihent t 

m= Soviet opposition is a relatively minor problem? p 
e 


nce 1s offered to substantiate this conclusion? 


a a examine the work of the second session of the pe 
ssembly is it correct to conclude that while the $ 

resolutions adopted may not amount to very much, the net 

of the session was definitely on the credit side? 

What can we include on the credit side of the account! ing: 
Consider and enumerate on the blackboard the follow 

Admission of Israel as the 59th member Franco Span 
Refusal to revise official policy of opposition to 7 meas 
Recommendation that Soviet Union with a pushan 
preventing Russian women from joining 
outside the Soviet Union. . „g dow? a 
Approval of a newsgathering convention laa Formation y 
national laws to safeguard the free flow © ng Indias 
Invitation to a round table conference amon, the ® 

stan and South Africa for a consideratio” t 

of Indians in South Africa. i] of rean 0 

Referral to the Economic and Social Coun porig” 

a study of the habits and history of th 

ations of the American continent.” 


fof 


K 
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| A SEAE ECEE 
y UNITED NATIONS 


TH 


Expressions of concern with regard to the religious trials in 
Bulgaria and Hungary. l 7 
Creation of a special committee to study proposals for a 
UN. Guard Force. 

Action with respect to the use of the veto. 

Formulation of procedures for the peaceful settlement of 
disputes. — | i l 
Referral of problem of slavery to the Economic and Social 
Council for immediate study. aaa 
Urging of ratification of convention on trade union rights. 


What can we include on the debit side of the account? 
Consider and enumerate on the blackboard the following: 
Failure to determine the future of the Italian colonies. 
Postponement of consideration of the Indonesian question.. 


D. It has been said that “the U.N. is now virtually the only place 
where free discussions and interchanges of opinions on interna- 
tional problems could be held by all countries and where the door 
was always open to international agreement.” 

Prove the truth of this statement by reference to the events in 
the history of the lifting of the Berlin blockade and by refer- 

' Mis to the participation of leading U.N. personalities. 


Sy basis of our United Nations study for this school year 

ug p30% be willing to subscribe to the following? Why? 

with ve faith in the American people, in our courage to do it, 

Sit full fear, We, therefore, the young people of America, give 
| support to the United Nations.” 


(] SUG 
A. VESTED PUPIL ACTIVITIES 
E a degrees are to be conferred at the Commencement of 
the ocal college or university on five outstanding contributors to 
i work of U.N. during the school year. Select the five to whom 
awards should be made and prepare the citation for each. 


gation of a chronology of the events in the history of the U.N. 
So: the school year ending June 1949, enumerating twenty 
standing dates and the significance of each. 


l Preparation of a diary containing a day-by-day account of the 
“Uvities of the U.N. during the summer vacation of 1949. 


* Collection of stamps of member nations of the U.N. and placement 
On school bulletin board in display form, along with appropriate 
comment on the operation of the Universal Postal Union. 


` Formation of a U.N, Summer Study Group to consider the his- 
tory, achievements and problems of the United Nations. See 
attached SuMMER Reapinc Project: 1949, LEARNING ABOUT THE 
NITED NATIONS AND WORLD GOVERNMENT. : 
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Summer Reading Project: 1949 


Learning About the United 


Nations 
and World Governm 


ent 


BOOKS 
Alsberg, Henry, Let’s Talk About the Pea 


Americano, Jorge, New Foundations of I 


nternational Law, Macmillan 1947 
Arne, Sigrid, United Nations Primer, Farrar, 1945. fs Tite 
Armstrong, Harold F., Calculated Risk, Macmillan, 1947. 
Beveridge, William, Price of Peace, Norton, 1945. 
Boyd, Andrew, United Nations Organization Handbook, Pilot, 1946, 
Carr, William G., One World in the Making, The United Nations, Ginn, 
1947, 
Cornell, Julien, New World Primer, New Directions, 1947. 
Cousins, Norman, Modern Man is Obsolete, Viking, 1945, 
Davis, Harriet, Editor, Pioneers in World Order, Columbia, 1944. 
Dean, Vera M., Four Cornerstones of Peace, McGraw-Hill, 1946. 
Dolive, Louis, United Nations, Farrar, 1947, 
Dubois, William E, B., Color and Democracy, Harcourt, 1945. 
Evatt, Herbert V., United Nations, Harvard, 1948. : 
Galt, Tom, How the United Nations Works, Crowell, 1947. J Nations 
Goodrich, Leland M. and Hambro E., Charter of the Unite 
World, 1949, s wi- 
Johnsen, Julia E, Compiler, United Nations or World Govern 
son, 1947, 
Meyer, Cord, Peace or 
entea, Hans i 
icago, 1946, , d, 1948. 
urray, Gilbert, From the League to the United ian, a 
Peaslee, Amos J., United Nations Government, Putnam, 1714- 
Silberman, David, United Europe—or Else, Smith, 1946. 
Welles, Sumner, We Need Not Fail, Houghton, 1948. 
Wofford, Harris, It’s Up to Us, Harcourt, 1946. 
Ziff, William B., Two Worlds, Harper, 1946. 


ce, Hastings, 1945. 


Anarchy, Little, 1947. seq Nations 
J., Editor, Peace, Security and the Unite 


PAMPHLETS ; pobli 
Basic Facts About the United Nations, U.N. Dept. © 
zarter of the Golden Gate, Survey Associates. 


oters- 
Citizen and the United Nations, League of Women V 
veryman’s Unite 


fi ie 
rst Balance Sheet of the United Nations, Carneg! 
National Peace. 


p 
' rmat? 

rom Here On, Rotary International. of Public [nfo 

Guide to the U nited Nations Charter, U.N. Dept- 


tac Group: 
ow to Think About the U nited Nations, Graphics 
36 


Infor™ 





atio 


ef 
° ation. fot Jot 
d Nations, UN. Dept. of Public Informs „ment 


, an Events. i 
sy Tries Again, amn: Peace Union. 
Hyman li ited Nations, . American Press. 
Inside the “ ace in the Atomic Age, ‘cv Asociation. 
ow Wa C onference, Foreign Policy As 
sc 


i itute of International 
syn Francis First Step to Peace, Canadian Institu 
0— 
Son Francise 


Afairs f the United Nations, U.N. Dept. of Public Information. 
en ad li ' Association. 
eign Policy AAssociatic . 
Py A National Federation of Temple Sisterboeds 
ried Nations, Foreign Policy eae 
ted Nations Charter, Crowell-Collier. non 
Did idlons Charter, American Association for yey ere 
United Nations Economic and “a i ont A bites eace 
United Nations Story, Hinds, Hayden an ridge. ia 
United Nations Today and Tomorrow, U.N. Dept. of Public Informatio 


We... The Peoples, American Asociation for the United Nations. 
Your New World Constitution, Reader’s Digest. 


THE OMNISCIENT SCHOOLBOY . 

i t. Watson’s scholarship was far from impeccable. ie as 

like Holmes to content himself with the “eons o — 

in © Soman miser,” Roman, forsooth! Every schoo oy hh 

H ihe immortal phrase of Thomas Babington eo uA > 
nace does not speak of a Roman miser but of a ri 

Athens} 


“trom “Hafiz and Horace, Huxtable and are ES x by Morris 
Rosensrun in The Baker Street Journal, Vol. I, No. 3. 
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Social Studies Objectives 
Secondary Education 

ABRAHAM LEAVITT 

James Monroe High School 


In the teaching of the social Studies, we endeavor to de ! 

in our students a reasoned understanding and insight ints 
social, economic, and political foundations of the basic proble 
practices, and institutions of c ore 


ontemporary civilization It is 

s L s e . our 
function to furnish purposeful direction to classroom instruction 
and the learning process thereby enriching the understanding and 


appreciation of concepts consonant with the American democratic 
way of life. The ever-present objectives of appreciating the Ameri- 
can heritage and the indomitable quest for human betterment 
cannot be achieved by the mere intellectual mastery of a mass of 
ormational content with only superficial consideration of their 
ctional significance, 
e impact on society of a Second World War coupled with 
e transition to a peacetime economy has intensified the urgency 
of the realization that “man does not live unto himself alone. 
In an interdependent “One World” confronted by the portentous 
implications of the Age of Atomic Energy, we must crue 
essential skills, desirable attitudes, intellectual curiosity, ang 
5 r aige, and scientific thinking to achieve the highest 4 
utes of social competence. c 
Our objectives in the Social Studies may be classified te e 
ollowing headings: I. Ideals, Attitudes, Appreciations; +" 
tes and Skills: IIT. Knowledge and Understanding. 


l. Ideals, Attitudes, and Appreciations we 
. ° a 
n of, and loyalty to, American democratic 14¢ 


and 


nd inst 
A. A Ppreciatio 


tutions, 


Comprehension of the Epic of American history. 


e U.S. Constitution in its functional aspects. 
3. Realization of the sacrifices which built our nation. f life. „gud 
ntrast between democratic and totalitarian ways °t *Y™ redie of 
- Active pre 


izensMP Foes 
paration for the duties of enlightened ct ehe privil g 


é Bar as th 
upon an understanding of the obligations as we 


citizenship se way © ace? 
° e Pp r à cratic tan d 
> Active Participation in processes of the demo e accep ep a 


j de to t! juZe" as 
re responsibility for cooperation as 4 „ ov 
or . o 


; ities: 
citizen (e.g, Co-curricular activitie 
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goon DAF 


y gpUCATION Sce 


i igh standard of political moral- 
alipa ring wida ss upon kigh standard of pli mor 
i (A 3 “rs abide by the “rule of the majority” with recognition 
+ Pe ional safeguards for minority rights. 

. =e of respect for duly constituted authority: the school, the 
tones state, nation, United Nations. 
5, Respect for the dignity of human labor. | 
í. Development of a well-rounded socially-minded personality. 


7, Realization that democratic processes expand functions of govern- 
ment to meet changing needs of society. 


C. Appreciation of world contributions to civilization. 


l. Recognition of our debt to all nations for the transmission of cultural 
contributions through the ages. 
, p gnificance of interdependent One World in the Air Age of Atomic 
nergy, 
3, Interest in, and a 


ppreciation of, cultural, economic, and political 
achievements and 


TY problems of our neighbors of Latin America. 
i ‘n Progress of civilization despite setbacks. 
*oviction that 


Provement human institutions are capable of evolutionary im- 
. Realizan (Eg, rising standard of living). 
Witcher fe nt advances since primitive man (e.g., end of slavery, 
Att, cannibalism, use of torture, duels of honor). 


* Evolut 
With violenee "308e through orderly legal procedure as contrasted 


' Nealizar: 
. De “ation that mere 
dicta atc gains in 
torial regimenta 
Tance ase 


change per se is not synonymous with progress. 
economic and political freedom contrasted with 
tion involving suppression of civil liberties. 


d upon the Brotherhood of Man. 


slurs $ æ of blind bias arising from insidious comparisons and 
2, Calizar: upon race, creed or economic status. 2 
y doton that concept of a “pure superior race” is a myth utilized 
3, k a es, 
ve . 
4, “Pment of ethical concept. 
“Cpt of Un; ”»_“Immigrants All.” 
' Cree ot United States: “Americans All?—“Immig . 
cal scientifi , ee ad 
* Train: PC attitude: inquiring open mind. 
were in recognizing and challenging glib, hearsay opinion or 
2, lis ‘Ping generalizations as contrasted with verifiable facts. l 
„p ottance of scientific Thinking: suspended judgment as a sine 
faqa 0” for conclusions predicated upon knowledge of relevant 
Acts and tempered by an unbiased effort to evaluate the reliability 
S, nd relative Significance of conflicting claims. . aa l 
“ceptivity to new ideas: willingness to modify opinions in the light 
of Rew evidence and independent thinking. f 


R 


a 
i=] 
~~ 
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HIGH POINTS 
G. Appreciation of functions of the United Nations, 
1. Role of the United States in the U.N. 
2. Coping with the basic cause of international conflicts, 
3. Implications of war in the Era of Atomic Energy, 
H. Intelligent interest in and understanding o 
sented via press, radio, election campaigns. 


I. Wise choice of worthy avenues for Leisure Time. 
J. Character development. 


l. Developing ethical concepts by study and emulation 
moral ideals of outstanding leaders in such fields as s 
arts, sciences, journalism, statesmanship. 

2. Social responsibility—consideration for others—fair 


K. Appreciation of good historical reading, 
the theatre, radio, travel. 


[ October, 1949) 


f Current Issues as pre 


of desirable 
ocial service, 


play. 
historical fiction, periodicals, 


Il. Abilities and Skills 


A. Developing power to read and interpret critically the printed page. 
l. Detection of “editorializing” in the news columns. 
2. Ability to distinguish between fact and o 
B. Logical thinking. i 
l. Ability to perceive causal relationships. 


l s 
2. Ability to distinguish between fundamental and immediate caus 
(Fallacy of “post hoc; ergo propter hoc.”) 
3. Propaganda analysis and evaluation 


(A) Detect demagogic appeals to emotional bias via radio, 
public platform. 


(B) Facts vs. opinion (See I, A above) ve 
(C) Questioning credentials of “authorities” on contro 


pings 
. abstra 
C. Summar izing historical and economic data succinctly» 
organizing, and outlining information. 


D. Clarity of expression: habitual use of correct English. A 
E. Interpreting charts, maps, graphs, tables, cartoons. nc)" 


igi ac Atlas, E 
F. Utilizing books of reference expeditiously (Almanac, 
pedia, etc.) 


G. Proper habits of study and use of library. 
H. Analysis of examination questions. 


pinion. 


press 


rsial issue 


M. Knowledge and Understanding 
A. Historical mindedness 


du, 
; he gf mic 
nderstanding the modern world in the light of t dyn? 


e . e nd e istor 
ment of human institutions and practices: h 
“An 


| gop ARY EP ai 





ATION eee) 


T ontrasts. 
g appropriate historical parallels and c 
n , 
1, Draw! . tv and time sense. 
> uity an ‘a 
torical contin E istori cultural interest 
i i yinting students with places of historical and 
4, Acqu 
‘n New York, etc. 


p, Geography. | i 
| Understanding relation between world’s physical resources and 
human progress. 


1, Implications in the Air Age of One World intercontinental propin- 
quity with vanishing boundary barriers. 


C. American History with World Backgrounds. 
l, Our democratic heritage with its historical antecedents woven on the 
loom of world history, 


1. Insight into social 


» economic, and political evolution of the basic 
problems, practice 


S, and institutions of contemporary civilization. 

N United States as a world power: opportunities and responsibilities. 

| ain America: achievements and problems—maintenance of Good 
“ghbor Policy 


* Geographical settin 
Citizenship: right 
ators of the Ameri 

* United States’ rol 

Ono micg 


g (See III B, above). 


s and obligations as participants in and perpetu- 
can democratic way of life. 


e in the United Nations (See I, G above). 


| i . . Ea 
of m affecting the nature, production, distribution, and utilization 


2, Ẹ natural and man-made wealth. 


Onom} A 
(c r man as (a) efficient producer (b) intelligent consum 
3, ightened citizen, 


(a Achic economic society , 
(b Rol “vements, defects, apparent trends. 
o 


i ro- 

di Sor government in coping with the cultural lag aa p 
aie technological progress and the degree to whic been 
(c) I *Pted and institutionalized for human betterment. 

d Pitcations of economic interdependence. 

(6) I Xational information. 
R Nterrelation between economics and government. 

0 r 
Mmunity Civics. 
2 _“asons for agencies of government. 
Utles of citizens: cooperation with government. 


Al 
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| HIGH POINTS 
F. Pan-American History: Inter-Americanism. 
~ 1. Understanding the aspirations, achieve 
neighbors in the Western Hemisphere. 
2. United States’ relations with Latin America s; 3 
trine, 1823: political, economic, cultural. “at since the Monroe Doc. 
3. Transformation of the unilateral Mon 
lateral Good Neighbor Policy. 


[October 1949) 


ments, and problems Of oy 
r 


roe Doctrine into the multi 


DISCIPLINE 
Speaking of her son, a mother told a psychologist: “We are ve 
careful about discipline. At first, when Clande aid anything eae 
we corrected him in front of everyone. But he seemed resentful, 
n when he did something wrong, I would say to him, ‘Well 
iscuss this later,” and when we got home we punished him. 
Is seemed to make him Nervous, so now we have a better 
on: we always punish him before we go anywherel” 


—H. C. L. Jackson, Coronet 


soluti 


LOVE THAT SCHOOL ° 


f One sister is just crazy about school. The othe 
ne is, to put it mildly, considerably less enthusiastic. jay school; 
“ AN other day the older sister suggested: “Let's P Yeput Jets 
1 : right,” returned the younger one, grudging Ys 
p ay Pm absent.” pie 
_Cleveland Plan 


r and young“ 


p 
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jnciples of Te aching a 
Multiple Program 
GAETANO NARDO 


Home Instruction 


when confronted with the task of a — a 
resibjects to one home pupil or several hospitalized pupils, do! 
thome teacher proceed in the same manner as his colleague in 
te dasroom? Multiply the teaching load by ten, which is the 
muge register of the home teacher; the product will then repre- 
wat the variety of subjects for which this special teacher 1s respon- 
ile, What then are the best means of teaching a multiplicity of 
Wees? What are the basic principles that should guide the 
tacher of a multiple program p 
it ia one hears of principles of education, the tendency 
u ons of rin irom the speaker or writer. So many excellent 
tthey S ETa treatises have offered the teaching world 
kteralities he ered first principles that repetition and nebulous 
"00 will den ye beclouded the teaching-learning situation, but 
wn? Q me cir usefulness in giving beginning teachers direc- 
Macipleg ; ns there will be some repetition of previously stated 
“dies that h is article. Is not this to be expected, however, of all 
Wh te ave teaching as a common factor? 
Mra arch has been done to guide the teacher of a multiple 
Ma spon to The Readers’ Guide to Periodical Litera- 
1) © the ate (New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 1905—) 
X X to a Sheets Index: A Cumulative Author and Subject 
ane lets, Wie” List of Educational Periodicals, Books and 
ie Periodic 1 to date (Wilson, 1932—3 vols.) has yielded not 
tiple Dr ài, article, or book devoted exclusively to teaching a 
a will Sram. It is thus virgin soil for experimentalists. How 
uld ans, test the validity of the formulated principles? 
Often 3 “Xperimentation precede theory? , , 
p y. : bs N appens, experimentation walks hand-in-hand with 
quit na will be the case now. Later testing of principles may 
anges 1 DUllify them; added research may disclose necessary 
“il Stan Ut a beginning will have been made. The principles 
or fall according to their worth. 


of E RMINING PRINCIPLES. Before we soar to the realm 
Cples, an illustration of the actual conditions confronting 
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, HIGH POINTS LOctober, 194 
a teacher of a multiple program wi 


Il serve as a ð i 
departure for those unfamiliar with them. 890d point of 
On their “schedule of assignment,” home teachers may hay 
assigned to them as many as ten pupils of all diffe z 
grades. A typical schedule may contain 


rent ter Ms a 
the following pupils: 
7a; Oe ee Commercial Course O sc, 8th Term 
William Doo... Academic Course l 4th Term 
Rosemarie G................ Commercial Course |... 7 2nd Term 
Georgia Ho. Academic Course pacino 3rd Term 
Robert K....neccunsiginssisias Industrial Course `... th Term 
Lucille Kon. Commercial Course O07 2nd Term 
Frances Lin... Academic Course .... 3rd Term 
Donald Mo... General Course o. 5th Term 
Al | General Course 20. 4th Term 
Pauline Ro Academic Course ...... AIRE 6th Term 
The home teacher must take, conse 


quently, gigantic strides 
into fields ‘considered the sacred territory of other masters. Soon 
he learns humility before the wealth of accumulated wisdom ? 
be imparted to pupils, individually or in small groups. He adopts 
the whole high 


. . . he 
school curriculum as his province. As a result, 
can never attain a point of sel 


f-satisfaction in the face of an iit 
changing curriculum. The Board of Education, cognizant k ral 
diffculty confronting the home teacher, has wisely The p ‘ail 
“High School of the Air for Home Instruction. 
roadcasts from the 


eant 
Brooklyn Technical High School are ™ 
to fill in the gaps of instruction. 
Let us 


y entioned 
now view the subjects taken by the above-m 
pupils: 
Audrey: English 8, Ameri 
William: English 4, Plane 


' nship 
can History 2, Economics, sae Biolog) 
Geometry 2, Latin 3, SS ait ype 2 
escmarie: English 2, Civics 2, General Science LF 
Georgia: English 4, World History 2, Biology pA cal Drawing 
obert: English 7, American History 1, Mechan 
eronautics 


‘ence 
ral Scien 
Lucille: English 2, Civics 2, Business Arithmetic; Gene 

2, Type 2 


Geomett) 
Frances: English 3, World History 2, Biology, Plane rea 
Latin 3 l Bookkeepi"® 
Donald: English 4, World History 2, Biology: 
French 2 


T O B kkeepins : 
glish 4, World 00 

: lish 4, tld History 2, Biology; 
3 y 


Alge™ 

> ype ediate 

Pauline; English 6, World History 2, Interm 
Spanish 5-6 

44 


yore PR 


OGRAM Ss an ne 


to visit four pupils a day 
” permits a teacher to vis asi 
qhe “time epee makes it possible to allot twenty 
d-a-ha i 
y onean 


: eek. 
upils. All will receive two ans Allows 

oks 1o thc h > ma weeks to a school term, ethe 

7 ft lon, the home teacher must comp devices 

rel of four or five major subjects. Timesaving 

require 


ed each 
the found to do a good job in the short time allott 
mus 
l R ; . One may 
n such device is the “integration of H, z a cin 
tach English in conjunction with the social s , 


: le, ma 
tthe foreign languages. Rules of punctuation, ——, >, and 
learned as by-products of typing, ın the cases 0 


incor- 
lacile, For Pauline, Spanish culture and history may be in 
brated 


ch 
ted in the world history course; or for — Pees 
lization and culture may also be an integral par 
tory, E 
ind 


der’s own 
tind ples ad infinitum may occur to the rea 


ee 2 l ; : both the 
‘ides integration, more definite planning on buike 
tacher’s an sja : ial. The device hit upon bs r 
ons Pupil’s part is essential. Instruction is 
tot “Of the High School of the Air for Home ourse like 
erei n one term only the first term of the al by Home 
Inst history or American history. A method use A a 
nka oe is to furnish the pupil with courses of stu i il pro- 
ede 1. beforehand in committee ; thereafter, - ' det will 
Rive ia his own established rate of speed. ~rt. a a are 
he Co v PYpil a sense of unity, direction, and aa familiar to 
Nog “act plans the learning-unit plans, and other 

lt achers ? be experiential 
ad iz ommon knowledge that learning must Aaa to be 
tee, ching purposeful for the teaching-learnıng lized instruc- 
gy Sul, This becomes easy when giving ene E Ce rendlily 
tay the teacher gets to know the ag teh ep to Florida “a 
Can da PON the pupil’s past experience. azines and regalia 
tey > that fascinating hobby, those pj arents and the 
TNN Wout the room, the backgrounds = i pere 
A tonal highlights of a community—all foti a knowledge of 
the ‘Uecesstul program naturally ee the whole teaching 
‘ Pupil's background. In one case, maar aa bas in opera. Arias 
tor, was built around the pupi th original French; the 

a armen were translated from the 
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HIGH POINTS [October 19 
stories of the operas were written for an English a 
course and typed for his typing course. Even in bookkenn ition 
_cash book included the receipts and expenditures of he the 
prin Vompany, z : discussion ensued about re: ae 
ility of reducing the over Aa 
iliy = g cad to make a greater Profit for the 
lt a hi pa in a book of the Amer 
tion, Leachers for our Times, that teachers living ; 
have the additional duty of espousing dancema i mig 
has always been thrilling to consider how wonderful incaie : 
in action really is. Let us consider home instruction Wheres 
there is one teacher for one pupil. Doesn’t that testify to the high 
value democracy places on the individual? With what loving care 
society caters to the needs of these physically handicapped chil- 
dren so that their problems in life wo 


Ept atar i n't be the more complicated 
y educational handicaps! Such contemplation stimulates one’s 
faith in democracy. 


; ORMULATING THE PRINCIPLES. We are now ready to 
ormulate the basic principles of teaching a multiple program. In 
the light of what has been said, the first principle is: The e“ 
riculum in a multiple program must be integrated. _ 
Integration is the fusing of two or more subjects. The sh 
_¢ Core curriculum easily blend into one another. Heo 
social, or economic thoughts must, after all, be explained 1 ned 
and accurate English. Scientific situations may require pa Ths 
or mathematics; mathematical concepts enter into aot uh 

may be continued indefinitely. The need of integration i 

upe program is a natural and time-saving device. am mis 
he second principle is: Learning in a multiple pros" teach’) 

e individualized and systematic. In committee, broad ; 

Share in the formation of a course of study for art a dif 

or for the Proposed correlated program. There W? cul of H o5 

course of study for the academic, general, commer. put Yd 


; ‘de 
trial areas, The courses of study will not be statewse”” oc 


ican Council on Educa. 


0 


es 
iftere os’ 
adaptations, taking into account the indivi ual dine con 
j Justed at the beginning of each semester, 12 @ a of 
nce, to meet current needs. 0 i w, 


; arrage 
tovided with these courses of study and 5 as will P 


sala diagnostic, and final examinations, 
46 


prOGRAM— 3 
j for the most part, 
vo unit. Teacher guidance, 
p master Ca te and val] on occasions will it take the form a a 
a e In this manner, a problem-solving m 
~* al ‘a the classroom or at home. The emphasis will thus 
we `n Adjusting the School to the Child, on 
y as Washburne states 1n 447 g thes Lat dade 
ihe systematic learning in accordance with the childs p- 
at . a 
“he third principle is: The pupil, ajter a good guidance pro- 
mm, will proceed at a rate of speed, determined by his own 


wpibiities in a course that will fit his interests and abilities. 
Having decided that a curriculum should be followed for a def- 


yult [PLE 


| 2 pupil, the guidance counselors present the teachers with sug- 


=“: as to the weak and strong points of the counselee. The 
p 


hs is then ready for a particular course of study which will 


ee him for his future vocation. i 
ool cote f, a superior pupil can complete the standard high 
Pupil is om a ree years instead of the usual four. If the same 
ted hata le of proceeding at an even faster rate, it is sug- 
~Wetage an enrichment program be supplemented. All others 
= slow—should complete their course within the 
has esenti years. For the last type of student, mastery- of the 
The fo $ would suffice in the simplified course. 
Possible, in th Principle, Teaching should be rooted, whenever 
è tdinate i “Periences of the individual pupil, would try to 
of © sheer ratiocination to practical activities. The utiliza- 
tsion Pupil's experiences is brought about through self- 


ele self-activity on the pupil’s part. High-value abstrac- 
y Nerete as beauty, truth, usefulness, and goodness—give way 
© ah 


int Xp Specific terms. It sometimes happens that all attempts 
i vation f ` ation of a scientific, political, or even mathematical 
! the ein Until tied in with a pupil’s personal experience. Then 
erstan jae Magic of perceptual experiences, the gleam of 
ty in n Dg, for which the teacher is patiently waiting, may be 
In the ~ Pupil’s eyes. 
tng x fit principle, Teaching must be purposeful, the teacher 
KNE -“Sons for activities; in experiential learning the pupil 
Neg bee Nd activities for his theoretical learning. Thus, these activi- 
At hen well-knit and unified experiences. l 
fag € beginning of the lesson plans of most teachers one will 
à Statement of the aims, objectives, or purposes. of the lesson. 


47 
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——HIGH POINTS [October, 1949) 
Teaching would be hit-or-miss without a first declaration of h 
one proposes to do. Nevertheless, purposeful teaching is diat at 
just the bare statement of the purpose; it is rather na eocess.of 
summarizing life and planning for living that is useful ‘d 
happy.“ These purposes of teaching may be found in the mee 
of aims and objectives: Herbert Spencer’s Classification New 
York State Objectives, Bobbitt’s Classification, Chapman = 
Counts’ List of Objectives, Purposes of Education as defined b 
the Educational Policies. Commission, and the Seven Cardins| 
Principles of Education. 

No discussion of basic 


principles would be complete without 
some reference to sociali 


zed procedure. Therefore, a democratic 
philosophy, imbued in the individual pupil, is a first step toward 
teaching him to live as a good citizen of our democracy. This 
democratic approach should be manifest in every activity of the 
teacher. It should be visible in the rapport of home teacher to 
pupil. It should be manifest in the dealings of pupils with others. 
The important sixth principle is, to paraphrase Supt. William 
Jansen’s report on Strengthening Democracy: Democratic ideals 
should be taught and practised in the classroom or at home. 
Whether standards should be the same for the homebound a 
for those who attend school is the next question. Whether teac a 
like it or not, Regents and other uniform examinations ee f 
vided the answer, Gradually, however, rigid standards E 
for the homebound but also for school children will be re% 
(Cf. Paul F. Brandwein, Hic Pornts, November, wl A 
This trend will make for greater creativity in teac „Juati 
there will be the additional tendency to make ep seve 
ot pupils a learning experience in itself. As a reswt © ation 
and last principle of teaching a multiple program 15: s of D” 
should be a learning situation in itself and a mea” 
pupils and teachers q knowledge of progress. as 
newly 

APPLICATION OF PRINCIPLES. A few conclusio ied ia 

ce to indicate how the foregoing principles may “fer whe ge 
pupil under a mul ae 


C 
oF tiple program does not have à ie ol” 

specialized in every subject. To counterbalance d u 

pupil should have the benefits of an imp"? 


4. 
1929, p. 9 


é 
Kapper, Paul, Contemporary Education, D. Appleton & Co.» 


PRO GRAM eqo @ ior 
youn? 5i wide range of interests and eee ip tee 
fess with on and a democratic approach in Seas an 
m i “These pupils already handicapped in o 
gat DOD: ner | 

o of compensating aids. ; om 
ci bse? indicates that the improved curriculum 


i . Since 
cabination of the integrative and experience curriculum 


istype of curriculum is also most economical of time and teers 
al snce time is of prime importance in handling a multip 


nyam, the author recommends this type of curriculum for the 
homebound, 


Teachers of a multiple program should be willing Saai E 
mmister this improved curriculum. As far as is humanly a 
tl, they should try to present a well-rounded program. a 
“ts personality is of vital importance, but it should pe 
“Wed to dominate the teaching-learning situation to the exc u- 
«ot the pupil’s personality. In this way, the pupil will grow in 
“st and knowledge ji 
ti 2 
then, ot Only honest but true that teachers cannot, nor are they 
We intrun OW everything. Consequently, keys fo apap 
Ths vit ets should be given to them as a sees get ad í 
tady A only expedite the correcting process but pri ; 
Ut the ay ative instrument as reference. It is also os Nabi 
a teriba po nistration provide tests, in addition to the sy 
Pinal OKs, for each subject or broad field. 4 eT 
Nose her © teaching and the learning must be = Sears The 
Vatient Where there is a respect for the individual pup ches 
Me uni acher, th teacher, the name-calling teacher, 
tninte , the angry ; ihardun ai 
Aer; à “sted teacher—none has a place in the the pupil’s 
Meds. 42 Children, The teacher is there to serve the p at 
rr Æ is th d guide as well as to teach. 
the ac, cre to understand and gui `o. a democratic 
Piit p- assroom, therefore, and for home teaching, Anr 
letan `t Prevail with understanding, encouragement, 8 > 
“and, yes, even love. 





A School-wide Visual Aids 
MARY R. MULLINS : 
Midwood High School 


Since the opening of Midwood High Scho 
been a steady growth in the use o 
instruction in every department. In previou 
Potts, we have read of other admirable aud 
at other progressive schools. Here are, though 


tures used at Midwood which may offer s 
workers. 


Program 


ol in 1941, there 
f visual and audio materials ta 
S Issues of Hic 
'O-visual programs 
» a few unique fea. 
Uggestions to other 
Four groups of people are active participants in the program: 
administrators, parents, pupils, and teachers. Each plays a part 
Administration allots funds for purchase of materials and also 
program time for maintenance of the program. Parents grant 
funds for apparatus and extra equipment. Pupils are the actual 
Projectionists and trainers of the apprentice group. Teachers 
appraise, select material for class use in instructional fields. The 
i dwood program flourishes because it is run in a cooperative 
e 


mocratic manner. Even in the latter phase of selection and use 


of these materials, pupils act with teachers in the program. 
CENTRALIZATION. All the equipment is centralized in a 
places, the'Visual Center in one room and the Audio Cente ¢ 
another room, Separate squads of students man each hig sic 
Visual Center is under the immediate supervision ga rie E 
science laboratory assistant who devotes half his school whos 
the center. The Audio Center is supervised by a teacher f the 
eed from his official room and building assignment. both 
Present, this time allowance needs to be extended, 45 
visual and audio programs are expanding greatly. are sore 
_ All the apparatus and equipment, films, records, or dent sh 
in these two centers, They are kept in repair by ue 


and such other help as is found necessary. 


dent 
60 stut”, 
bot STUDENT STAFF. This consists of about teenet 
oys and girls, all volunteers. They are screene i i for 
res i Only Bice fot 
re during the first week of each term ice 


J 
° S serv t 0 
are selected, usually, Many students have given us Se ed to Mt g 


djuste™ nie @ 
needs. W The programs of these students are ° cA availa 
. We 


j at 
try to have five or six student op 
' 





i difficulties 
ough the thirteenth. Naturally, : 


`c ideal plan. i i 
an ths salute report to the Visual A1 


‘ : experience 
jhe “ie undergo instruction from more exp 
pon, WHS 


rentices run 
or from the laboratory abun, 1 one ae 
atil until they apenan 28 ag re a0 
walls an í 
achines are posted on the wall ar 
voi, For each period, there are at least three experien 


e prac- 
ntos and two apprentices. After a month or so a byad ae 
ialy no apprentices. By then these students are a Neier 
irbllowing kinds of equipment: fimstrip ong i a 
wi projectors, opaque projector, dilineascopes. At ec a 
txhool year, many of them secure camp positions — p 
terskill. We know of three students who have been very us 


at a oor activities because of this training. Fortunately, 
dawo i 


' students are ever eager to serve in some way and so 


ye s are invited to come to the Center to learn aay 7 
Ud stud e Machines. This room is open throughout the day 
S eho 21S instruct the teachers. However, it is a policy in 
‘her ig a the machines student operated so that the 


fusto like y available as teacher to the group. Our faculty 


€ system. 


ko e e 

tpg CULTY VISUAL AIDS COUNCIL. The Council is 
AÀ de of the Administrative Staff and a teacher member from 
a Partment, he duties of the Council are many. They r: 
“end iry capacity to the Coordinator in the matter O 

tor we funds and the selection of materials. In addition, they 
~ Rem * departments in setting schedules for them. The Coun- 
vien T of a department orders the films for the department 
x as i “ims are to be secured from outside sources. They rm 
“rd “son officers between the individual teachers and e 
Nusa: tor, In brief, this member is responsible for securing any 
{ tX : aterials and also for returning it to the outside source. 
Why lises are involved a voucher is submitted to the coordinator, 

“YS it out from a petty cash fund. 


WIEWING FILMS. At any hour in the day films and film- 
M 


ay be previewed by single teachers, groups of teachers g- 


it 


ti 


a, - 
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MIGH POINTS iep, sa! 
students, or departments. in the Visual Aids Room 2 
scheduled to spread the load throughout the week, ` This A 

Note: A similar system is used f 


or audio aids, at Midwood 
FREQUENT USE. The followin 
visual aids are used: 
l. in individual classes 
2. at club meetings 
3. at assemblies 
4. at Parent-Teacher meetings 
>. at Faculty meetings, 


gis a list of occasions on which 


DIFFERENT KINDS. Of course we use the valuable films and 
slides supplied by our own Visual Aids Center. Herewith Mid- 
wood would like to offer public thanks to the cooperation secured 
from the Bureau of Visual Instruction through its Director, Miss 
Rita Hochheimer, Originally, this school was a center; so we had 


a. large nucleus of films to start off with. More recently, our Prin- 
cipal has been generous with allowances for this purpose, and s 
has the High School Divisi 


l on. We also won some films and film 
strips in the National Education Visual Aids Contest last ye 

In addition, we rent dozens of films from outside sources. A 
money for this purpose is derived largely from parental “ike 
crosity. It is a great advantage to have a Parents’ Association tio 
ours. Their help also enables us to defray the =o 
a arges on other excellent rental-free films. One dep ts vaio 
this school, alone, last term used 40 such films in its ts 
courses! In this connection, we would like to suggest tat 
arrangement be made at other schools to open this one onst” 
“c arrangement, We have had many visitors to our h usp 
“on Center who deplore their lack of funds for su j do ve 

cachers interested in this phase of the program wou d 
to consult the High School Division about this. J widely Pa 

any of our students and teachers have travele siasts: Ys 

are also either photographers or motion picture cane y 0 ap 
otten the films and slides shown have been done bY o, pi 
people. Of course, we show the work of our — ph A 
Whenever possible. Last term, a film was made st Assist ye 
under the supervision of Miss Gertrude Cohen, ee Mow 
Health Education. This film was made by the 


M = a 

pt a en Alexander Doskow of the Physical Sci- 
; nsore ° . 

; ees in our Experience Curriculum under = 
neo z Miss Elsbeth Kroeber have made a unique use o 
f i As they progress in literature, they have been painting 
i i etched glass slides of characters and scenes in this area. 
ced these are really beautiful. ‘They are planning to Leo 
tis work next term, using plastic slides. This is an excellent way 


avhich to foster creative talent even among students who seem 
nher dull, Miss Hochheimer told us. 


Through the aid of the High School Division, we also copy 


menal for instructional purposes in 2x2” black and white or 
i 


r slides, A few Art Chairmen have brought the work of 
ter students to be copied and the results have been good. Often 


a n teachers working at the same grade of a subject devise 
rieg 0 ch 


arts and ask us to make slides for them. In fact, = 
tide ‘ Clearing center for slides. Several times last mi an 
nny, reared to ask about the availability of slides a a eke 
agih cae TOCKS, etc. They said they were to talk before their 
ppl — and wished to use illustrative materials. W “Tides 
to ct Uch slides is inadequate we arrange to secure the sl k 
Naal His € Brooklyn Museum or else from the Museum 

Pro Ory, cee 7 
Uded she beginning, Midwood students have a pic 
Chog: Every school event, every visitor or celebrity a 
tay on file in our P hotography Morgue. We at Sore 
‘gy erful Student camera addicts, and so our 1 00 3 x 24% 
ped me “Sof now we have a file of more - S ed in the 
bisicg = Negatives carefully filed and cro 


. it is planned to 
tela phar ice, Rather soom in SFr School. Among 
(iy Photographic history of Midwood La Guardia, Eddie 
Cato Ures of visitors are: Pearl Buck, Mayor onsider this one of 
k i and, of course Jackie Robinson! bay re ds Program. As a 
atte, tue features of the Midwood heg - came so pronounced 
ey a act, interest in photosraP n term major subject 

t 


€- 
3 raphy as a On 
Wr pı WE now teach Photog 
Ñi sical Science Curriculum. we have filed records of the 


mi : i n : is an entire 
tory; “Udent talent in mus | be told later on. 


itself though and wil 53 
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VISUAL AIDS LIBRARY S (Ort, yy 
VISU AY. In the Physical Scien me 
is a library of catalogs and articles on Visual Aid ce Office there 
particularly the members of the Visual Aids Co A Teachers and 
siderable use of this in securing ideas of new T cl make con- 
scribe to several publications: Look and See Edman We sub 
Guide, Filmstrip Guide and others. aig Film 
THE OPERATION OF THE SYSTEM. 
to use equipment is advised to fill out are 
hours in advance. This is placed in a speci 
=A in the — Foyer. The card gi 
machine wanted, film, time, place. This c 
rs | Assistant who oa it on a Miren ieee ; 
T =a a Adjacent to this is a list of student operators 
a eo in as they reached school. The Assistant makes 
‘enment on the schedule. The teacher can forget 


the matter, for ; 
alter, tor if the system opera ' 
worries are over. y perates correctly, the teacher 
ood, we are co 


Any teacher desiring 
quest card at least 24 
al box near the Time 
ves data as to name of 


a" h mmitted to the individual classroom use 
e have o l 67 nan other systems, but seem to like this best. 
he n y 07 classrooms in the building. Of these 25 are * 
cast fa tiore = pp and “1 e suitable a apan an 
istri e€ so equipped next term. The room 
rm that most departments have one or more such a 
eae panes adjustments then become a department a 
€ i d Dy the Visual Aids Council member in cooperation i. 
advanc oe, chairman. The teacher is informed W° 
er “th aa ch room will be at his disposal. Cent 
~ sie pupil assistance enters, The pupil reports tothe“ to 
and looks at hi oe a its dow? 
die then ci schedule. If he is not assigned, he $ lp soe 
less able an as a study period, or he may be asked A e slide 
ind; tudent, or else he may become a member : “all the 
carrier Squad which meets daily. If he is assigned, DE * 1 ings 
also rl Projector onto the elevator. There are © ed flo 
r On this carrier: extra projection lamps, extension © a bos 
i slid fire extinguisher and screen. The flm or films a it A 
already p10, there. If the material to be shown is 4 ye ing 
Cat d 7 been threaded. The entire apparatus 1S sant ossible 4 `s 
c] -oom well in advance so that as little time 3$ P oid’ 
54 st OF course, if the film is to be shown all 13 P 


gual AIDS 





PROGRAM 


for the first period and then the only change is that of the 
gt UP 


Toe operators arrange the shades, set up the screen and project 
yad At the close of the projection period, the equipment is 
atback to the Visual Center. It is as simple as that. Of course 
this description there is no account of how the visual material 
nsused. That varies with the department. We have seen it used 
ml. We have sometimes seen it used as a time killer. The func- 
in of the Coordinator, however, is supervisory in the operation 
tthe equipment. Any comments concerning techniques of pres- 


auion of the subject material is the supervisory function of the 
partment Chairman. 


ik AND TEAR. One of the reasons we use student help 
t id Wear and tear on the machines is less. Young students 
inmens T this duty and develop unusual skill in using the 
Ulination £ usy teachers do not always have the skill or the 
t Users a. s duty. However, they can still become excel- 
Ohave a Visual material under this system. We do not claim 
kre wing ect System, but the amount of visual work done 
Nat ine Or eight pieces of equipment 13 periods a day 
tkis he * not to be discounted. And, we are only at the start 
NM "eta of Visual Education! 
P 
wet i> ATIVE ADVENTURE. Aside from the practical 
is Teal] dent help in Visual Aids, there is something more. 
Ning folke ©OOperative adventure. Each term we have about 60 
vt tac ` Mostly unknown to each other learning to work 
eter ee er, helping each other. It is a real —— in 
h iths p in human relationships. They get to know each i er i 
Uy to and foibles, They develop a tremendous respec sa 
‘ting hone other and to the job. This is especially impor an 
ang. s lower terms when the young people come = e 
Rer t high school environment. They are all eyes T Soot 
"alg © learn all they can. Fast friendships develop in this little 


E 


baie the room in which they work is also the ie a on 
Xp x Oom, they see the brightest ce ee oe 
indiy; ches. Soon we fin 
“eng tie as Eee skills and before long they are 
SS 


e 


idam a eR ETE DODE S ML we 


see PIN s T nanea DEL PP QO APT IEE EON IT PI ta OE a i A ca SI O I a 
o Da a a a Os Pd I M APOE AE T ES PAA Aa 
me > r 
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a a 


building new apparatus in their free Periods. This 
work should be credited to the gifted laboratory aan the 
which Midwood has been blessed. Withou 


l ta Mr. T 
Mr. Doskow, the results might not be so fine, 


Above all, we think that the finest outcome of our progr 

is loyalty. These boys and girls develop a loyalty to the j ki . 
the department, to the school, to each other. That is the aul 
unique contribution of the Program. We get to know thes 
students as persons. We are truly interested in their Progress, We 
give them merited recommendations to colleges. We acknowledge 
to them that they catalyze the work of our department and are 
an essential part of whatever success comes to it. We like to work 
with them and they with u 


s. This makes our Visual Aids Pro- 
stam a cooperative pupil-teacher adventure. 


COURAGE 
Education 


; ives one 
» Whether of black man or white man, ai to give 
Physical courage to stand up in front of a cannon an 


a ° sa 
: ustice, 1 
- moral courage to stand up in defense of right and j 
allure, 


A 1 gest 
i ation D 
Booxer T. W AsHINGTON, quoted in Educ 


36 








The Antiquarian’s Corner 
EDUCATION LONG, VERY LONG AGO 


i Clark 

kindness of Dr. Samuel Noah Kramer, 
maeh scot of Assyriology and curator of the Tablet Col- 
-E ithe University Museum, University of Pennsylvania, the 


ijiquarian has received a copy of the translation of the oldest 
suational document known to man. 


0n May 7, 1949 Professor Kramer read a paper before be 
mul convention of the American Oriental Society at Yale Uni- 
esty. This paper contained a translation of the text of tenai: 
at tablets and fragments, twenty of which were excavate a 
Nppur, a city of ancient Sumer (part of Babylonia), T 

iat the Euphrates River. Some of these tablets are now ry a 
versity Museum, others in the Istanbul Museum o m1 

aient Orient and in the Louvre. Dr. Kramer realized that the 


| ent 
sagas in the different museums were part of one docum 
preced them together. 


In Ancient Sumer 


A y : 

y amer’s foreword follows in part. Sadin do 
i © Very little had been uncovered <P the learn- 
dy ae “t. Oriental scholars generally = d. but was pro 
al cong three ‘R? was not universal in the ? 


to become 
who aimed 
Mea. to those boys and young men 


lled them, 
Pe: emselves called 

om Scribes, or as the Sumerians th ‘an word for school 
Nay Writers? 


r 
e know, too, that the Sume 


i] was known as 
iny, can ‘tablet-house, and that the pup! Falkenstein has 
in: SU a.s 


’ And as i 
» Son of the tablet-house- p d for teacher 1s not 


he wor -house, 
o ths ago, t the tablet 
Semia, Pas EN months eather of the t big brother 
a US ace: 


hgal-edubee, ils of the 
a tahy tant was known as ni penia no details 
Yi 


Sumerian schools, — on 
i : enters 

he oldest ore to sketch 
waa, p; °c, described as i privilege = =e document describ- 
's therefore a rea nts of a oe and reactions of an 
8 tn “Ntatively the oO je ex a a be told in large part 
len ‘oNnsiderable so oe as purporte 7 
the SUMerian schoo 57 

c z 2? 
9Y himself. 
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A Real Privilege 
At this point the A itiquarian thinks that it iş E fie ant ; 
for the Antiquarian to be allowed to print Part of De Privilege 
remarks and his translatio \ of the tablets, This eu rae 
find its way into future soi rce books of the histor Ean wal 
and it is an honor for Hcy. PoINTs to print it in full. Education 


NTS LOctodey 1949) 


Taat Old Human Nature 
“This ninety-line semi-biographical com 
probably first written in 2,000 B.C. is one of the most ‘human’ 
documents excavated in the Near East 
straightforward words reveal how little human nature has really 
changed through the millenia. Thus we find our ancient school- 
oY, not unlike his modern counterpart, terribly afraid of coming 
ate to school ‘lest his teacher cane him.’ When he awakes he 
hurries his mother to prepare his lunch. In school he misbehaves 
and is caned more than once by the teacher and his assistants; 
‘2€ text does not reveal the spot on which the cane was laid, but 
in all likelihood it is the same that has been reserved throughout 
ages for that purpose. As for the teacher or professor, his pH 
seems to have been as meager then as it is now; at least he set 


ts t0 
to be only too happy to make a ‘little extra’ from the paren 
eke out his earnings,” 


position, which wa 


A Schoolboy’s Life—Circa 2,000 B.C. 


oe of the 

After telling the thrilling story of the piecing togetne appt 
fragments situated in different parts of the world, d 
8ives the text of 


acco! 
the composition. All italicized we adit 
ing to him, doubtful translations; the number of 00 
a Dreak of so many words, 
“Schoolboy, where did you go from earliest days ? 
I went to school.” 
i at T you T in school ?” A 
recited my tablet, ate my lunch, .. then 
Prepared my (new) tablet, wrote it, finished it; 0 
cy assigned me my oral work, „ritten © 
and in) the afternoon, they assigned me a 
Pon the dismissal of the school, I went oe ll 
“ntered the house, (there) was my father $ 


rk: 


; its relatively simple, 





, R 
f 


ritten work, then 

{spoke to mY aro did my father was pleased; 

d the tablet to him, fom : 
s J found favor with my father. 
s thirsty, give me drink, 
tam hungry, give me bread, ay 
wash my feet, set up the bed, I want to go to sleep; 
wake me early in the morning, . . 
| must not be late, (or) my teacher will cane me. 
When I awoke early in the morning, 
lfaced my mother, and 


sid to her: ‘Give me my lunch, I want to go to the school. 


my mother gave me two rolls, I left her; 
at mother gave me two rolls, I went to school. 


n school, the monitor said to me: ‘Why are you late?’ a 


Was afraid, my heart pounded. 
tered before my teacher, greeted him respectfully. 
My tablet-father read my tablet to me, 
(said) the... is cut off, caned me. 
mtolunch.... lunch. 


La 


he te 


© o o ol 
look acher (while) supervising the activities of the — ; 
= se and street in order to pounce upo 


into hoy 


one, (sa; 
My table (said) 
The m 


Peacef 


‘Your .. is not...’ caned me. 
t-father brought me my tablet. 


ul place. 


I A Flurry of Canes 

‘mr My tablet, .... 

lis, BY tablet,.... my... 

wi 'nspected part my ....does not know. 


not here 
Was in charge of . . . (said) ‘Why when a yas 


Who. you talk?’ caned me. 


‘ I was not 
Was in charge of the... (said) Why when 


d ed me. 
Ste did you not raise a firm mer se 
ho Was in charge of drawing n 
Cre did you stand up?’ cane 
ho Was in charge of the gate 


yyy ocre did you go out?’ caned me. Why when I was not 
ho 


was in charge of the S b aP 
here did you take the .. 


C 


- ite, ...- 8 
in charge) of the courtyard said ‘Write, - 


‘Why when I was not 


(said) ‘Why when I was not 


59 
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Who was in charge of Sumerian (said) You Spoke i 
me. 7. ed 
My teacher (said) ‘Your hand {that is “copy” ] iS Not goog’ 
caned me. pi 

‘You have neglected the scribal art, .. the scribal art? 


Good Results 


The Antiquarian finds amusement in trying to conjecture what 
e missing words were, He wonders what the boy said that 
caused the teacher of Sumerian to cane him and what he took 
at caused the monitor in charge of blank-blank to administer 
€ perennial cane. However, success came to the lad for the 
caning masters must also have had some progressive ideas, The 
Antiquarian takes it the blanks in the next passage indicate that 
€ teacher did not give up hope but persevered with this back- 
ward pupil, who prevailed upon his father to reward the teacher. 
My teacher did not a 


showed me his skill in the scribal art. 
he.. of words, of the art of being a minor scribe, 
the . . of th 


e art of being a big brother, Jet no one . . to the 
school. 
‘Give me his gift, let him direct the way to you. 
let him / 


cave off reciting (and) figuring 
€ words of the school. 


t bo 
will recite (before) the sons of the tablet-house, !e 
me,’ 39 


° ' fathe! 
To that which the son of the tablet-house said, bis 
gave heed. 


A Teacher's Rewards 


The teacher was brought from the school; ae t of a 
aving entered the house, he was seated in the ' 


€ son of the tablet house took (his) outstretche 
own before him: (and 


Whatever he had learned of the scribal art, 


€ unfolded to his father. 
is father with joyful heart 
‘ays joyfully to his tablet-house father: 
60 





tH 





’> CORNER 
yARIAN’S Wa ih 
“on n the hand’ of my young one, you make of him 
expert, oints of the scribal art. 
how inalti all the more obvious details of the 
a e of reciting and figuring, 


ou have clarified for him all the more recondite details of 
j 2) 
the 


Pour out for him . . . like good wine, bring him a stand. 

make flow the good oil in his . .—vessel like water, 

Iwill dress him in a (new) garment, present him a gift, put 
aring on his hand.” 


He pours out for him .. like good date-wine, brought him a 
stand. 


made flow the good oil in his . . —vessel like water, 
dressed him ina 


(new) garment, gave him a gift, put a ring 
on his hand. 


Th Acceptance Speech 
wy cher with ; = 
Young mg With joyful heart gave speech to him 


an, because you did not neglect my word, did not 
Oorsake it 


YOU reach 


the pinnacle of the scribal art, achieve it 
Bec pletely, 
"Case 


You OU gave me whatever you did not .., 
Presented 


a me with a gift over and above my earnings, 
May Ni Shown me great honor. Si Shes eats 
0 dab € Sumerian goddess of writing], eq 
Nay i" Suardian deities, be your guardian <a 
nay ihe show favor to your (well) prepared reed, 
Of Yo “take all evil from your writing. 
a You, t brot ers, may you be their ik 
t fri merr 
ù “ends, may you be their chief, 
ni m rank the highest of (all) the tablet-sons, 
Wee al house. 
ion th ee a father, Iam —* him, 
‘ee lve Speech to you: will = gether van ia sål 
Your father and (mother 
y eters | , that which is thy god’s, they 
(that) which is Nidaba’s, as a Saria 
Wi Present offerings and pray 


ha 


61 
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HIGH POIN TS [Octobes, 1949 
the teacher, as that which is your father’s, verily will 
homage to you; i pay 
in the ... of the teacher, in the . . of the big brother 
your .... which you have set up. 
your .... will show you favor. 
You have carried out well the activities of the tablet-h 
have become a man of learning. ) A 
Nidaba, the queen of the place of learnin g, 
O Nidaba, praise! 
Morris RosENBLUM 


you have exalted. 


Samuel J. Tilden High School 


COMMON INTERESTS 


A group of professional men had gathered in the lobby che 
otel and proceeded to make themselves known to one goa å 
„2y name is Fortesque,” said one, extending his hand. 
painter—work in water colors chiefly.” 
Indeed,” chimed in another, “I’m an artist, too. 
bronze.” 1 work 
_ Well, this is fine,” a third broke in. “I’m a sculptor— 
1N stone,” apart 
A quiet little fellow who had been inclined to ae of 
stepped up, with a dry smile. “Glad to make the acquaini wa 
you gentlemen, for I have a common interest with yO" 
college prof. I work in ivory.” Girl's World 


1 work 10 


| pectin 


Films of Special Interest 


motion pictures recommended to teachers are re- 

yery month in this department by the Chairman of 
pw Films of the School and Theatre Committee. Additional 
el a may be obtained from Mrs. Ida Martus, Coordinator 
hod and Theatre Activities, 130 West 56th Street, New 
k 19, Please do not ask for tickets. Whenever school discounts 
nwailable, full particulars are reported here or are announced 
yhe School and Theatre representative tn each school.) 


New York Film Society (Some movie “classics” to be seen 
for a price) 
We feel that the price of $5.00 for six admissions is the best 
it we can do,” writes Tom Boyajian of the New York Film 
kity. “But we can offer any HicH Potnts reader a half- 
tn subscription for $2.50 instead of the regular $3.00 price. 
‘tthe moment, $2.50 will buy such neighborhood celluloid as 
“Johnson in Scene of the Crime, Technicolor in Tulsa, and 
mne DeCarlo in Calamity Jane and Sam Bass. lt may be that 
S thus not unreasonable for Eisenstein’s Tes Days That 


th . 
w i World, Marlene Dietrich in The Blue Angel, and Ins 


4 sving a talk after The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari. Who 1s to 


Carlo to 
erie, Mere dollars the contributions of agree of the 
ts. culture or compare them with the c 


to come 
j thonct È the classics of the cinema are a ee 
M fee l; the classics in any other medium are <; 
We ike looking them up. Conce 


t, 
lar d DeCarlo’s of hers; even STen T ‘Tribune's Sunday 


recent] d in the i uld rather 

Rs) p y quoted 1 best:/I wo 
f the dsome 
A the ea ra faving male all a 
in ORS consider alle lucky a pran 
gr ilm sock" ization,” 
Paniza as the New cr ofi cultura! o Ew — 
ag] pel ert J. Elaherty’s Mor” ith Dr. Rudolph 
hy he as — a i P Eternal M = ah Lawrence — 
1 es spea ? Ity 2 5 r B caa, 
sof ie yea) GCN Mars Our Dali Bead 
4 Ace, the a we The Post talking a90% 63 


er Winsten 0 
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he l © | 
ite subjects, the social film. Program notes have b 
written for subscribers. Here is the prospectus for Mca Specially 
October 11th-GRIFFITH MEMORIAL PROGRAM Y Sason: 
Intolerance | 
Speaker: Joseren HENaBERY, Assistant to Griffith 


November 8th-EISENSTEIN MEMORIAL PR 
Ten Days That Shook the World ORAN 


Speaker: Siney Meyers, Director of Th 
December 13th—-THE AVANT-GARDE meme Ona 

The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari and 

The Fall of the House of Usher 


Speaker: Irıs Barry, Film Curator. M 
February 14th-THE GERMAN FILM useum of Modern Art 


The Blue Angel (Directed by Josef Von Sternb 
March 14th-CONTEMPORARY DOCUMENTARY 
The Photographer and This Charming Couple 


Speaker: Wittarp Van D D ; , 
April IIth-FILMSON ART ny Pilm Director 


From Tree Trunk to Head and Aubusson Tapestries; 1848 
and Lascaux: Cradle of Man’s Art 


Speaker: Wiliam Chapman, Art and Film Critic 
These programs will be presented Tuesdays at 8:15 in the 
Greenwich Mews Playhouse, 141 West 13th Street. For member 
ship applications, communicate with the New York Film Society 
31 East 21st Street, New York 10 (AL. 4-2077). 


L7 ctober, 1949) 


United Nations Film Board Presents 


i be 
Meaning no disrespect to the NYFS, whose members pa j 
e Arst to agree, we submit that the best “non-profit C ito 


organization’? ‘ : ‘ag Out 
Sanızation” showing films these days is the one working 


ar : 
or noisy home office on Lake Success. 


United 


by Ë 
Nations Film Board, and shown by the Serec? 


¢ 
ed 

June we saw a program of one-reelers produc rectos 

f he fS 


. . o ' 
“1 Un most instances for the first time) as Patt d, heart? 


PUR E 





















le, Only one of those shown June 23 (First Steps, now 
W“ was made in the United States; specifically, in New Jer- 
a) yse in India. The Sea, My Native Land was made in 
“1 nd by Multifilm-Holland; Green Gold, in Stockholm by 
ask Filmindustry; United Nations at Work, in Poland by 
rim Polski; Lights That Never Fail, by the distinguished Jean 
ipten for Etienne Lallier Films, France. The commentary is in 
lnglish for showing here; it will be in the language of the 
wntry wherever the films are shown. It will not matter what 
tewords are, for these are fine moving pictures in the most literal 
we. And everyone will understand them, for they deal with 
wets over which we have common human sovereignty—the 
itd for lighthouses for those who follow the sea, and for men 
vlling to be lonely so the lighthouses can be manned; the need 
" seamen’s centers in the ports of the world, and for seamen 
a 8 to help one another in those centers; the need for conserv- 
storests and the need for conserving children. 


ee was excitement in watching Lights That N = 7 

one reel was the inside of a lighthouse like va poe 
be oo S skull: the intricate patterns of the light, ee F 
be ie the melancholy roar of the sea and the i paas 
Uce » the fear rising in the young man and the ene 
e oe Waiting in the old. This was 1t, the co 

of j 

age we go to the movies for. a 

ater Fail was written an 
fected Ve l t Never H 
ne on a ener . French dusty 
hee j VARAS, S ommercia 
p trance not what it was in 1923, t on talent as Hollywood 
tth: cng as corrosive in its 


M i ŝa small masterpiece. : 


Brasillach 10 their History of 


, Wp ice B Robert ÐI! and Mme. ues 
public film forum of that organization. They were er to info T neon oe when Louis De wanted to show Oh 
Le is any way you looked at them: as “films ofli a of dif ‘bal €s of Epstein in those fine pan: corner of the a all the 
i film in Jean Benoit-Levy’s phrase; as proto 4 evide Ng ig t, they shot one small aa contrived to Suze 3.” When 
of the me styles, both national and a i at Sea : phe? cruel het conciseness “i p thinking how em 
e nited Nations ability, in the Film p fte Cre of Spain. we were t 'pehind. The story 


te the resources of all the member nations. for the Ù 
ri ough it would have been most conventen ok inst 
Produce these films in its own backyard, it un ef 
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ons at MoN riters ar in a 
{0 dy United Nations ‘torial W d by the W 
Nah “nema” leaves a others orphan¢ 65 


Ut two children 2° 





the contracts to producers in as many different nations - 
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[October ] 
rehabilitation center somewhere in Europe. Hel has 
ing; it is cut off. One of the children is hungry er ee 
bitterly. The crying goes on and on, and the camera watches f 
of the permanent committees of the United Nations in mi 
the rising of the members and the turning of the pages of k 
pared addresses, the making of notes, the whispered consultations 
the being seated, the making of short notes. The child cries and 
cries and the camera watches the clerks seated around a vast 
table; they shuffle and stack and pass to one another with incred- 
ible rapidity mimeographed copies of a report. This surely js 
the most efficient perpetual motion table the world has ever seen, 


the new “Green Table” not of the diplomats but of the diplo- 
mats’ duplicating-machines, But suddenly the child’s crying stops. 
The motion seems to have got somewhere. 


These one-reel films should be available now for showing in 
theatres, and for distribu 


tion elsewhere in 16mm. If you are 
interested in the first, Suggest it to a theatre manager. Inquiries 
about rental sources should be addressed to Miss Roslyn Appel- 
baum, United Nations, Room 1007, 1600 Broadway, New York 19. 
Very helpful also is Mr. Beresford Seligman, Chief Film Promo 
tion Officer, United Nations, Lake Success, New York. 


Movies Come from the West 


949) 
com. 


(—and The West 3 = 
you see in Sand) unravel 
Sometimes all you ask of the movies is to be allowed sail This 
Your sleaves of care quietly down the arms of a loge leads 10° 
eads, in some cases, to Esther Williams. In other Ss nd gago 
Western, not the newfangled kind with psychiatrists ith plenty 
at home on the range, but a decent classic western W ay. Ltt f 
pen country where the sun and the camera i os 
recommend Sand, made by Robert Bassler era ir and SF 
‘ox) from a Will James story. But you have to p’4¥ 'e 
listening to the plot. The place’s the thing. Basin. W 
ou're in southeastern Colorado in the San yi quit Abov at 
on a ranch (in Technicolor, but keeping nice an aih yar ihe 
Whole thing) fifty miles from a place called pe probah 
OWN; you're going to live there when you fF w the 


o 
week before the English Four Years Regents. 
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BEST a 

a ai box-car into the desert and cougars and 

gaps fom ie saa at him. Get out of the get me you on 

ins are here all right; this is Lone ~ a rel -s 
a use in all the desert westerns. Now they r 


i This is the shore of Lake 

Take your time, boys. . i 

is aA = of Molas Pass between Durango and — 
te not going to be able to hold out until Regents 


Petty soon, if you keep a civil tongue in your ae = SOP 
tquiring about the role of the pure western in the rr aa a 
ithe cinema, you can get to see Mr. Bassler’s next, f 1 aeh 
lmahawk, which has the old Denver and Rio Gran c paul 
tage railroad in it. Only don’t get lost in the Children’s Sec 

Inder twelve half-price, with popcorn double). 


The March of Film (A new series of screenings and a new 


Film Department at a familiar — l 
A couple of years back, one of the best courses ch P an of 
ef arch of Film” given by Sidney Kaufman, f the New 
kh i « Department of the Dramatic Workshop i is on el 
dno Piscator’s place,” for short). You could seminat in the 

hat Pictures as an art and social force, te was Mr. Kauf- 
Xan’ 13 audiences; what made it cancer tion arts. 

is *Wledge of the so-called mass com perm Piscator) will 
he ‘Pring Mr. Kaufman (now no longer W! 


unications 
Co 7 a e e mass comm 
Xt at tie In the basic principles of the 

€ 


. and the new 
itm ew School, about which more aroni e Workshop 
a Te ot the Film Department of the 


. ’s place, but no ni 

Sij “hnical Institute” (still Piscator “The March of Film. 
in ted ws ill give ‘stant film 
Ney yp With the New School) will g ht, former assista 
“ta, € Rew chairman is Arthur Knig al a iş well known to 
> OF of the M of Modern Art, V arterly, the Penguin 
bi tts of Use Hollywood Quar for an excellent 
ly p Ot Theatre Arts, the ines, we're in tor < 
M ey; fan magazines, d Piscator’s place. 
ble tew, and such fa Hovde’s place an Mr. Knight and 

i ĉature this year at -h commentary BE aa of 15 Monday 
Mon March of Film, n announced as en the collection of 
Nhe Cnt guest Jenura picture classics r 87 

Showings of mo 


a A 
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the Museum of Modern Art Film Libr 
sion from the floor after each screen 


Oct. 10: First Programs—Films by Epson, 

and ZECCA Se ee 
. 17: Development o Narrative—Oueen Elizabe 

ges nii Sarth Bernhardt p (1912) 

Oct. 24: Development of Technique—Intolerance (1916) by. 
D. W. Griffith 7 

Oct. 31: The Film as Art—Cabine;z of Dr. Caligari (1919) 
other German films 

Nov. 7: The Swedish Film—Story of Gosta Berling (1924) 

with Greta Garbo 


[0 


(A tober 19 4 
» 4949 
ary. There wil] 


Programe. 
Lumiere, Cn i 


and 


Nov. 14: The Western Film—Great Train Robbery (1903) to 
The Covered Wagon (1923) 

Nov. 21: The Course of Realism I—Greed (1924) by Erich Von 
Stroheim . 

Nov. 26: The Course of Realism I1—Baztleship Potemkin (1925) 
by S. M. Eisenstein $ 

Dec. 5: The Course of Realism HI—Moana (1926) by Robert 
Flahert 

Dec. 12: The Film as Poetry—Arsenal (1928) by Alexander 
Dovzhenko lai 

Dec. 19: Film Comedy—Italian Straw Hat (1928) by Aen 928) 

Jan. 2: Transition to Sound I—Passion of Joan of : 
by Carl-Th. Dreyer a with 

Jan. 9: Transition to Sound W—Anna Christie (1930) 
Greta Garbo = by Rene 

Jan. 16: Transition to Sound III—Le Million (1932) by a 
Clair Gap (l 

Jan. 23: The Talking Picture—Ruggles of Red Gap 
with Charles Laughton + e series 

There are no 


is $20.00. (M 
teachers who 
OINTs a reb 


o ast 

ate of about one dollar for 1e held at fr be 

efore subscribing.) The screenings will be her jes SBO New 
Houston Street 


te auir 
r on inqu 
» New York, but subscripti 


e 
47 West 48t ther “3 
, ressed to the Dramatic Workshop, 2 


a 

ork 19. (Teachers who want to learn how to ™ 
Movies should ask for the new Film Dep — ins ef 
night Promises a minimum of formal ye cr Aa 
immediate Opportunity to work on projects akers, WH art” 
ot the school’s faculty of professional film m entar p 
Lewis Jacobs and Leo Hurwitz in the docum 
68 


uctio® 


C4 ch 
ing. Here are the discu, 


| uprofessional actors and been haile 


entire 
single admissions, and the fee = aoe to ije 
r. Knight has declared his wee appears is 
subscribe after this announcement ap] n they 


ey 
ent catalogi and 
; ‘i 
e 

u 
ad t) 


ys OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
f | 


pened in Europe Geza R , s 
It Hap ( ieee lan Sreatly movin 


World T 
West 49t) Street) Mere, 15 


There have been so many films af 
tildren, so many films which have 


Out the European “war” 
nd accolades, so many directors who 


WON international awards 
have used real Settings and 
d as this month's genius, 
low is one to suggest the special beauty of a film like I Hap- 
xed in Europe, which is also about these children, has 


also won 
ie top prizes, is also the work of a great “new” director? There 
‘the matter of style, and the matter of wisdom, about the chil- 
ien themselves, ' 


loert Films, which is distributing this in the United States 
mth English preface and titles by Herman G. Weinberg, (as 
at It was “directed by Geza Radvanyi (in Hungary ” i 
tom an original scenario by Radvanyi and Bela Balaza. = 
‘wld be Bela Balazs, the wonderful old man who — first 
p eginative word or a cynical script, who was one 0 


“Der 
hha te an aesthetics of film in such books as (1924) De 
are 


io ‘no.” It was in this 
ensch”—“The Visible human being.” I 

Bs Pr, das Kind loszu- 

lag er Onkel Regisseur muss es eben P. a 
af uy O dass es sich au enigenem Impul beweg d so well how to 
tave child €gisseur Ka hing them, tha 
Not ren alone that we feel, watc i 

$ 


around. 
at anyone (certainly not p cami n ( {iklos Gabor) 
y the Tue of the two adolescents, “Shor voungest oid of 
Mt ogy SUL (Suzy Banky), as it does of a renina WOS s 
s ld children of the roads but all a (Denn Ie em 
D, wij ious as anii ra 
ahsen ist rA Pane der Kinder 5 ni yoller go 
e ieimnisy ll die der Tiere, una 8° der z“ beobar ren 
de ch, dase ` ms wie die 4 Und gar Kin eines verto 
bh yyy E nicht so fremd ist. | 


, ung 
“a ane dle Ahn 
diese CObachtet wahnen, ist wit sce when YOU 
h Saut t paradise “a wine 
Ie k he os a 
I 


. a ê 
ka: you have a presentiment of the salsa” y our taste 
Ye og’ (Laci Horvath) falling UP" OY geal on YOU any 
old n t depends a £041. there a 
a S cupboar ta: 
` Ba AZs calls ine Kinderpoc* 


h 
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TS | sof SPECIAL INTEREST 
October, 1 bs defeat and corruption: the emaciated man lead- 
moments when gesture and unconscious motion wn = „tements of dete - , 
ou, as they do when you secret st A n will fascinate jals listless child down the corridors of the Leader s wrecked 
you, y ‘re | children’, rites : g the 
backyard—“seltsam und geheimnisvoll”—curiouser ; 
The savage band in the film is 


while Hitler's voice thunders from the cracked 
my is selling to a British Tommy. A whining father is 
| nord 2 A his twelve-year-old son who has misunderstood a 
= dult The son (Edmund Meschke) is thrown off by the 
7 ad by the children to whom he turns, and kills himself. 
re the meltin tis all terrible and you will see nothing We J anywhere, and 
ures terrify the child who has been rer tisall (we are assured) literally and symbolically true. 
there more than the bombardment outside, is 


ill i be moved by a twelve- 
unforgettable, | But with the best will in the world to 
We learn sympathetically that Jean Cocteau wanted to make | parold child in Berlin, we found ourselves repeating dully after 
drawings of the film at once after seeing it, and most of Paris 
last autumn and winter, wishing 


lowellini, “Emaciated, listless, cracked, whining, vse in the 
to see it twice, had to be accom. tpeating it objectively, and not being moved by anyone 

modated in two theatres which played it simultaneously. Having | ‘mat all. l High School 
seen Iż Happened in E urope only once, and then as long agoas | Rom M, GOLDSTEIN Abraham Lincon Hig 
July, we do not wish to Write about it at all, but should like to 
experience it once more, like a piece of music profoundly affecting 
and full of passages which surprise. “A ballade of the lost chil- 
dren,” it is subtitled, and no 


t alone because La Marseillaise runs 
ough the score like a ribbon, 


Germany Year Zero 


playing a-Circus of area 
world too preposterous to be accepted as its own, | uma 
There are some superb scenes When you see the individ 
experiences in the war of several children bef te 
band together. One sho 


ore the 
tin a waxworks, whe ida 
and disintegrating fig 


e he 
(Roberto Rossellini’s jor, K ber 
Ambassador Theatre, 4% 
west of Broadway) — 
before you go home, and oe ar 
e any lingering doubts in you 


other war.” : erican 
—CuHarLEs G. BoLTE quoting a friend with Am 
Ex 


press in Frankfurt, in the New Republic ro is t8 
There is no question whatever that Germany Year ae mort 
Work of an extraordinarily talented man, but we cou e ute 
Sit through it again than we could go to live in the ov 
buildings with the hopeless neurotics, the shock-cast®, s al 
whelmed and overwhelming Berliners that Rossellini intoleran 
to people his story. It is not that Germany Year Zero 'Perhap ond 
. Moving; it is (like the totality of war) intolerable. e ar 
is the dead end of the “documentary” film apoi after Pe tbe 
ve war. What else does a director piotogi p ood, YP “ tbe 
E oui kee real people falling upon a horse to ai 


OF shoes, upon children for their pleasure 
0 


“You'd better come here 
TUINS, just in case there ar 
about the advisability of an 


ADVENTURE 5 certain fundamental 
a 


h child will 

Psycholo ` everyone ture. the 

Bists tell us that r adventi, 

ft High on this list is the De UP T Recreation 
d it, good or bad. It is as aa an Bys 
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High Points 


EPITAPHS FOR SOME OF MY COLLEAGUES 


History 

How many times, into your room, 
The great wide world would spin; 
And learning burn away the gloom 
To let the light come in? 


But now your earth, once wide and round, 
Is just a cubicle of ground, 


Music 
For all the sour, unlovely notes 
That once assailed our ears, 
She now knows compensation in 
The music of the spheres : 
And is so permanently free 
Of youth and its cacophony. 


Foreign Languages 
You need no more of problem verbs, 
Your appetite is sated, 
So gently lie, with earth and sky, — 
Completely conjugated. 


English 
Here lies a teacher deep in ground, 
The hand of death has stilled him. 
is mind was well, his body sound,— 
€ compositions killed him. 


Math 
With lines and angles, squares and arcs, 
e made his classroom stir. 
Now horizontally he parks 
n space rectangular. 


Shop 
In life he mastered every tool 
That fell within his trade; 
ut which was more important than 
The pickax or the spade? 


ee eri idan te 


Health Education 


How many calisthentic drills 
Made up his weary years? , 
How many bends.and aches and chills, 
And physical arrears? 
But now the only thing he knows 
Is posture perfect in repose. 


Stenography 
No more curlecues to write, 
No more fancy sways and sweeps, _ 
No more lethargy to fight— 


You have played the game for keeps. 
In the darkness and the fog, 
You are nature’s grammalog. 


Prefect 
The miles and miles of items “<7 
ow leave her quiet, not hysterical. 


Science 
How manfully and with what hope 
You labored for their learning, R 
ith test tube, slide and microscope, 
And little Bunsen burning 
You did your job with saer ; 
And they did theirs with ~ 
nd may your days be mA 
And only Bunsen burn! 


Dean 
Now forever you af y 
Of the claims of tru he din 
Of the mischief an P discipline 
arefree 
Sprung from c stress, 


ce ans, Jess. 73 
Tomku a meaning 
ere yo i 
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HIGH POIN TS 
No more fretfulness and fuss, 
No more moods delirious, 


LOctober, 1949 


Thus is peace, once ill-afforded, 
Permanently here recorded. 


Jacos C. SoLovay Fort Hamilton High Schoo! 


A WORM'S EYE VIEW: or, THE SECTION TEACHER 
SPEAKS UP AT LONG LAST 


I. 


The Administration: always wrong! 
It leads a life of ping and pong 
While others work, 

It never gets down to the level 
Of those it pushes like the devil. 
~ Its days we'd not prolong. 
The Administration’s always wrong! 


JI. 


The Lordly Chairmen’s tongues are sharp! 
Their mental food: critique and carp. 
hey always irk. 
In every room they bivouac, 
Wryly praise, then stab the back. 
We'd love to hear them twang a harp— 
Those lordly men whose tongues are sharp: 


JII. 


Non-Section Teachers: never right! 
They sit with cigarette alight. 
They always shirk. 
While abler men fill option charts | 
They pass the day with bridge and hear™ 
I'd feed the pets on aconite 
Non-Section Teachers—never right! 


74 










eee our T ie 
ot SM IV. | 


ired! 
‘cal staff: always tired: 
Mp vork is by confusion sired. 
ea jerk. 
—we aem full of sauerkraut. 
Their carbon sheets are inside out. 
Their hands are to the comics wired 
The Clerical Staff: always tired! _ 


Yi 


The Section Teachers: always sound! 
When work comes in, they flock around. 
They've not a quirk. - 
Their lesson plans they modernize. 
Attendance blanks deserve a prize. 
They really should be triple crowned 
€ Section Teachers: always sound! 


| VL 
_ College Adviser’s sitting pretty? 
M Y God, he wrote this little ditty! 
TR Barner Forest Hills High Schoo 


W 
S 
t NG VANDALISM IN SUMMER SCHOOL ee o 
ki : enge 
Nice | mee Promised an m OE bw a ance 
i ` staying į i vario ; 
Y è garden aying in the city for 


xper 1ence, I 
Nis ‘Unmery of my own and some small er he Brooklyn 
ool ga 


' of t . 
JOD as garden instructor in one r experience 
rdens, I looked forward to the on morning 

“sure of spending three hours there adie 

S Tucti E urin 

iQ Clive work. wo visits 

Ma > + Started my duties at P.S. = Sigita problems 

Lig N ding Week had indicated some re d on Dumont pe 

NW Mimer garden. P.S. 182 is loca school 1° > 

xs ha Street in East New Yor ar 

ghborh ood , several blocks 


: one keu 
» Italian, and Jewish families ae ae about hon Sa Negroes, 
Rig ation, It later turned OV garden 
S who came to the p 


laygroun an 75 
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HIGH POINTS 
while the other half was divided about equally among the other 
groups. | | 

The garden area is unusually large, extending about two hun 
dred feet, the width of the block, and having a depth of some 
seventy-five feet. This area is separated from the 
by a hedge with well 


playground area 
-marked passageways for quick entrance 
and exit. 


One of the immediate problems was the actual ‘care of the 
arden area. Most o 


of the neighborhood wh 
this problem. 


The second problem was the fact 
garden area and 


or enterprising outfielders who wo 
to retrieve balls hit there 
age the plots, 

The third problem 
paper, came to m 


of girls and boys 
o appeared at the first session heightened 


- In doing s 


, and the one which is the concern of i 
y attention when the custodian warned me hich 
€ garden was doomed to failure because of the vandalism p e 
ad occurred during the previous summers and which gai 
tinuing at that time in the deliberate defacement of the ex 
school property. 


The girls and bo 
enthusiasm, turning 
Our dejection can 


ith great 
ys in the garden group started ga L 
over the ground, reseeding, and - days of 
Well be imagined when after thre had bee? 
Work we arrived in the morning to find that our mean up a 
pulled up, our plots trampled, vegetables and flowers to 
viciously S 


efust 
with ! 
cattered around, and the ground strewn 

rom overturned receptacles. 


den 

y first concern was to maintain the morale e a otk 

pupils. Several left the gardens because they felt tha ttacks we 

was futile, Particularly when these destructive a . J also oe 

repeated, We sat down and talked the problem own "Eman 
Cussed the : 


| uf 
Matter with the borough supervisor, c 
Bleich, and 


r ous 
ith the Ow. 
a Plan of action was decided upon With follo 


“gement of Mr, Marvin Brooks, director of gardens- 
1ng 1n brief is the line 


of action adopted. 
76 


[Octobey 1949) os 


HA area the custodian, who 

ad several talks wit 

| çusTODIAN. l fered no constructive suggestions. i 
thetic Dur Or he stated, and lack of parenta 

a oP d had deteriorated, he rg 2 

spinon ther factors had produced a “ba — 

ott ahe situation, the custodian left the playground g z 

Ah so that there was no obstacle to Aa nar ane 

; j t reques 
whet makers at any time. My urgen 8 per 
al at night was refused, because the custodian pointe 


itthese boys would merely cut the fence and thus create more 
image, 


& playground was on duty from 9 A.M. to 5:30 P.M., which 
xat th 


wr iod. 
wnt that there was adequate supervision during | Per A 
I, Golden “tg was very cooperative in keeping SH = Mera 
te garden after 11:30 A.M., at which time the garden. we: 
RS over, 


i SARD ; hose ages ranged 
-ADEN CLUB. These irls and boys, whose ag 
nh 10 thirteen, were sine to stop the vandalism, because 
Uhe 


ir . -eissi ith them 
kin their work, and because in my discussions W 
Md cies ee 


. : s e stress Was on 
resting periods or on rainy days the 
Mly qpeenshi 


i edures 
d P and cooperative planning. Several proc 
A wt these club discussions: 


ends 
i; NS—The students brought in cardboard signs H eg ai 
a We Ove Our Garden. Don’t Hurt It, Jon, ke Rach BE" 
af “Help Make Our Neighborhood Lovely. “orm t bis. 
ae discouraged when we found Mies al 
B Pa “Bust signs, however, were not touched. 


r the 

d to patrol nea 

OL~s the boys volunteere ee a 

ne oolyard oo p slaygronnt on Mpa M dark, an d 

on Aving sepn vandie i — Fed No clear identifica- 
° e r e 

tiop h occasions the mischief make 


s er. 
as ever established, howev 


' trolmen, cruise 

ks with the pa sed their 

R pj LICE, I had aea E S, They ep : aS in 
en aen, and the police sharp lookout tO 


d gates be 

Ra Od promised to keep a d that the nee io he guy. 

NN den area. They aa s information alo 
an Very night. I passe 
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H PLAYGROUND TEACHER. The teacher in charge of. 
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HIGH POINTS 


garden ' members an 
mmunity in the gar 


THE COMMUNITY. The 
interest the parents of the co 
roblem of vandalism. Parents were invited by the cl 

3 visit the gardens. Several came and we diated E es a 
Some promised to take a turn around the garden area in the 
evenings to look for trespassers. Several of the club member 
and I visited the homes which overlooked the gardensand asked 
that the residents warn any trespassers. 

PUBLICITY. Some publicity stemmed fr 
talks to the parents, 

addition each garden 
friends about the prob 
and-cookie parties we 
providing the refresh 
we were able to give 


d | decided 
dens and in the 


4 Irom the signs and the 
as well as the visits to Nearby homes, In 


er promised to tell his own parents and 
lem and ask for cooperation. Several punch- 
re held for the gardeners, with the parents 


ments—and eating them too. Furthermore, 


flowers to some of the closer neighbors to 
interest them in our 


project. All the gardeners took home some 
produce, showed it to their friends and neighbors, and some 
favorable publicity may have resulted. | 
PLAYGROUND CHILDREN. Because of the possibility 
some of the playground children might be implicated in j z 
vandalism, less by deed than by knowledge, we ne 
have the most favorable relationship with them. After ; lism, 
the direct approach of asking them to help us stop the van E en 
E to win their interest by inviting them to join the g 
clu 


i having 
, playing basketball with them in the playground, a Most 
mixed athletic contests for gardeners and playgroun 

of the playground boys 


ter Í 

were much older and bigg¢!, ae 

played ball with them several times they were ad when. 

respectful to the garden group. On those occasions 7 ey g2 i 
_ for their help on particular garden work, t 

gladly. 


j 

— peat 
INTERRACIAL RELATIONSHIP. Signs of friction "E ting 
early in July when 


uarfé it 

white boys and colored boys begar ring A 

After talking to the boys individually, I tried af ic 

etter understanding by assigning mixed pairs atic + G 

“UD Meetings we discussed the problem of coop tmosphe j mt 
cussions, ball games and the like, a friendly 3 geth 
vailed, Something of this harmonious working andals 


tial V 
ave carried out of the garden to actual or poten 
78 


| pm- 


on AIREY Several factors 
i PEARANCE. Several 
N THE GARDEN'S a showplace: the unsatisfactory 
den from beco beginn: of the summer, the 
ig the gar the gardens at the beginning < ies 
sun 0 ek of gardeners at certain times, the ener 
sas som and the polio fear. Nevertheless, the plots 
ve ke on a cultivated i pap j rre —= 
is flowers brightened the plots. Possibly 
pati d d the realization that it 
we appearance of the gardens an | 
sd i face of the comunity deterred potential vandals. 


HSONAL APPROACH. A personal attempt was na to get 
itom a neighboring political club, but no practicable sugg h 
mould be found... . A few cents spent by the —n 
®t purchased trinkets and lollypops, which were hande p 
ù discrimination and may have helped. They were th 1 
veo the playground boys who seemed like the possib ri 
"S 3 determined by observation, talks with the — wn 
! p the playground instructor. I had personal ir va eresi 
tike "Not so much on vandalism but on topics O a 
! i P “teate a friendly relationship. These boys = a shen: 
it ‘om ‘0 play ball with us and to help in the gar e EENT a 
ies helped assistance was necessary. The trinkets g 
Aus vacation week 
the ON. The first week of August was a Te vanistié F7 
onal By that time vandalism had practica io ould 
Nk the lY sta es woud be knocked down and onp EET 
Ao Plots, but the damage was negligible. t abs r aipame j 
Ki ray Who the vandals were, but he E ak m AiE, 
Neen’ N the garden area were untouche bald, the gardens 
eltt °F an occasional sign of — child, th 

toes — A during aart Lincoln High School 


| 
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Books 
Ng ts 


The University 
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\ Wi CHING OF ENGLISH i C. Pooley and Rober 
ath Consin Press, 1940. By d Williams 
* $3 75 ooley an oa in 
d twelve cities 
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LOctober, 1945 
Wisconsin and have produced a most j and valua 
After collecting numerous data from questionnaires and hundreds f 
visits, the authors have organized their information ” 
ranging from “Teaching Experience of Elementary School Teachers” 
to “Number of Oral Reports Given in Each Y 
Reported by Groups of University Freshmen” 
evaluation of the statistics 
detailed picture of the English instruction in the State together with ` 
rather worthwhile recommendations. : 
The professional student of methodolo 
phases of this study of interest, 
ences, but all readers will find 
mendations for High Schools. 


I. 


l 


JosEPH MERSAND 


80 


. The state of Wisconsin 


. It was interestin 


. The recommendation wit 


i Concerning Oral En 


- Concerning the teach 


HIGH POINTS 


interestin 


Clase 


into seventy-six tables 


l 1) 
ear of High School 
(76). The commentary sf 


make interesting reading. The result is a 


8y in English will find 
depending upon hi rela 


1S Own special prefer. 
most valuable the Summary and Recom. | 


Most comforting to English teachers and supervisors is the statement, < 
“English instruction has unquestionably improved during the past 3 
twenty years.” That might be said for the country at large, 


» like so many states, needs more work in 
curriculum construction on the local level. This is a felt need a l 
over the country and is being met. by forward-looking Boards o 


Education by their granting of time allowance to teachers for this | 
type of work. 


g to read that in spite of all the talk about abolis 
r and substituting functional grammar, ee ad 
l in evidence in the lessons observed. The autho 

e functionalist camp. 


formal gramma 
former was stil 
definitely in th 


m ould 
h regard to written mete k> a re. 
make some of us sit up and take notice. No less than nE practice in 
a semester” are to be considered the “minimum o ji harassed 
written composition.” The authors do not indicate MS and 4 
English teacher, saddled with five subject classes, a home this hug’ 
building assignment is to find the time for correcting 
number of compositions. that the activit 
glish, the authors would prefer compos! 


of the speech classes “be closely coordinated with the ora 
of the’English classes.” | 


an 
efer 
uld pre’: tel- 
; ing of literature, the eN ED n unit 
intelligent class-wide discussion of Robert W. Servi 
igent discussion of Sir Walter Scott. 


.tenation. 
. „sitatio 
The final recommendation asks for more interv! 
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ja prediction of High School Success 
O RYRIOT ROOIE elnaino S u | 


vara 
The contents of HIGH POINTS are indexed in THE Epucation 


Which is on file in libraries. 


86 
Eastern Press, 33 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. ae" 





DODES 
pG ALLEN 
| A High School 

cc The purpose of this study is to inveşti ate 

" rection of “success” in Stuyvesant Hig ihe ne 


School, 
urpose of this study, the total high schoo %0 For 


| average j 
l e is 
' dto represent an index of “success,” 
s 


ai The records of 432 Stuyvesant High School grad- 
s (june, 1949) were examined. These gr 


d. aduates included 
jmdents admitted from the junior high schools and 102 
athe elementary schools. The data gathered were the 


wa 


l-Toal School Average (Av): the average of all major subjects 
uken at Stuyvesant High School, 


“Intelligence Quotient (IQ): the most recent IQ recorded on 
ihe transcript supplied at admission. 


Arithmetic Average (Arith): the average of the 8A-8B arith- 
| pic marks for the elementary school group; if letter grades 
(qe assigned, they were changed to per cents arbitrarily 
b =95%, B + = 90%, B = 85%, etc.) o 

Sj Average (Alg): the average of the 9A-9B junior 
k “ i mathematics marks. 
uke Average (Eng): the average of 8A-8B or 9A-9B 
Lagu, ae 

8¢ Avera i of the 9A-9B 

Bla fage (Lang): the average << 
nage, marks in the junior high school, whatever the lan 


, correla: 
eo Sheppard’ correction. In the usual ‘rele those 


ligi 
iq, ` are assumed to be doubtful or neg 7 are 
t 14 0.7 are “substantial,” and those above 


Very h 
igh 

\ Utere R ct measur 
ha desi rrelations were used to sele 


"ed to yield the desired P anaes ‘cal study 
tistic 
The usual limitations of a and schools; 


es for an 


W 
illO, 

N lidit 
‘Ors and other errors) app'Y 


ue ouped 
Ñ vith e tabulated and intercorrelated using the 8" 


F. r ass i tant to 
Y, applicability to othe Je is impo? 5 
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HIGH POINTS [Nove 
emphasize one weakness of this explorator 
“record” intelligence quotient. Previous ; 
present author and by others have de 
quotients are not precise: 


: mber, 1949) 
Y investi 
nvestigati 


monstra ed i : t he 
: t thes 
€ 


l—some intelligence tests ma 


t y not have been administered und 
the proper conditions, er 


2—the quotients derived from the diff 


erent tests administ 
in the different schools are not suff ered 


ciently comparable, 
3—most group tests are neither relia 


above 130 IQ. 


ble nor valid in the region 
While this weakness does not in an 


investigation, it. places an upper limit on the predictions which 
can be made, and reduces the apparent correlations with “in- 
telligence.” 


PREVIOUS FINDINGS. In January, 1948, a random sample 
of fifth term students of Stuyvesant High School was selected 
(using Tippett’s Table of Random Numbers). Various tests 
(achievement, intelligence, mechanical comprehension, interest) 
were administered to these boys. The scores obtained were then 
red, together with three other measures: attendance, 
I us Mathematics average and previous English average. 
t Was discovered that fifth term average could be predicte 
airly accurately from an equation based upon (1) intelligence 
quotient derived from a uniform test, (2) previous Mathemate 
= and (3) previous English marks. 
e 


l other measures tested had unexpectedly. low influence on 
success of the students in the fifth term. | 
ae ay s TESTED. Since conditions are somewhat di 
and lini “ose Students who have come from the pout ap 
arate! be high schools, the Investigation was conduc 
J» but along parallel lines, for the two groups. 
Table I des 


cribes the two 
“seused under “Method.” 


previo 


es 
casu! 
groups in terms of the ™ 


y Way invalidate the present | 


TABLE I 


pescription: of the Two Groups Investigated 
es 


| Elementary School Junior High School 
| 





| M ó M 


ó 
pea No 8280 2) S64 80.96 | 662 
‘il “a No 7633 13.68 12290 | 13.17 
ee 87.13 7.43 8453 | 827 
A i 85.98 7.14 83.59 | 643 
y 


Tape (GASB) — = 81.74 | 976 
poe ma l L A 


M=mean (arithmetic average of scores) 
ó=standard deviation (approximately 70% of all scores 
fall between M + ó and M — ó) 





=~ 


The Elementary School Group 


fita the various measures of the elementary school group 
‘ae the six intercorrelations of Table II were o 


| 
i 








TABLE II 
Întercorrelations for the Elementary School Group 


|G 
— 0.45 0.18 0.04 
Yih 0.45 - 0.17 0.47 
Ñ 0.18 0.17 = a 
| 0.36 0.04 . 
| wn 
total hi 


Qe gh school average 
bagi cord intelligence quotient 
Ath @Verage of 8A-$B marks 
Average of 8A-8B marks 


| i f the table, it 
ee tom left to right along the De ole total school 
K in there is substantial correlation r rithmetic average 
ad (1) IQ and (2) the eo shat there i$ 


N n the IQ column, it 38 


è d 





. a Ka 
metic m = (.04), 
“te tween IQ and the Arithme -s Jow (r 7 
“ation between these tw measu 
een 
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H POINTS [November 
it can be assumed that the two scores measure dif » 1949) 
in “success.” (If they measured the same thing ae factor, 
would intercorrelate highly.) chably, they 


Thus these two measures may be used in combinati 
in the prediction of high school “success.” When auon to aid 


using the method of “least squares,” the following o is done 


obtained: quation jg 
Predicted Average =0.1563 (IQ) + 0.3156 (Arith) 
The prediction obtained is subject to a T 35.09 


; robab , 
mate of 3.90 points. This means that 50% of eat i 
ons 


should be within 3.90 points of the actual val sh: 
779 points (=2P.E.) and 95% within 11.69 points san 


The correlation between predi t i 
s 055 nae R predicted maris and actual marks 


' j equation is somewhat unwieldy for actual use. Chart 

For kns hepa designed to yield solutions of this equation. 

peie a Š ] a ruler is placed so that it crosses 86% on the 

the —i scale and 123 on the IQ scale, 82% (where it crosses 

resu] e Sens) ae the predicted average. This is the same 
ult as that obtained by substituting in the equation. 


a alsa points out the upper limit of accuracy for this 
le nd n equation. Record IQ’s above 130 are rarely dependa- 

do n yarn averages seldom reach 95% (many teachers 
° ot believe in giving marks that high). For all practical 

ie — therefore, the equation operates with small efficiency 
Predicted aver age above 85%. This efficiency can probably 


e in / fici 
above 130. d by using an intelligence test with a reliable scof 


The equation and no 
32 students in the ele 


Were selected from the 
arranged i 


mogram were tested by appli cata 
mentary school group. These ie i 
e 103 by taking every third name at ey’ 
Mer in descending order of grades. In Table Ill, 
S tor scores of 85% or higher, whereas the poe 


the actu ead: fro 
nomogram. al average or the average ! 


8 


, (HOOL SUCCESS. 
} 


hart lL: Nom 
x Det ome 
i High School 4 


Eez, NING 


LEMENTARY Scho 


Q 
verage 


s Graduates 


CO 


A= 01563 10+ 0.3/ A 
” v 56 AR/TH 3509, PE=3 9 


Ne 


Place 
irst 


Predie 


PREDICTED 
ha AVERAGE 
oN ! 


\ H 


| 
` +r 
i S pa +H 
JET" 
+N, 
N ‘ 
§2 
80 
78 
76 
74 
72 


70° 


ruler connecting scores on 
Ana third scales. Read the 
tion on the middle scale. 


Z 
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SUCCESS 
(HOOL ° 
mber, 1949) 45 The Junior High School Group 
TABLE III | ! E tie jalona 
, | arious measures of the Junior high school group 
Predicting Total High School Averages in the Elem. Sch. Group i “ H d, the ten intercorrelations of Table IV were 
iii, 0 
146 H (88) H(94 correlations for the J.H‘S. Group 
Mark ae 120 H(85) (03) - 
Gesn 37 125 82 H(91) IQ JHS JHS JHS 
Meye 98 158 H(88) H(90) AV Eng Alg Lang 
Durr 95 132 Hi(86) H(89) — o 
Webe 125 81 H) Po 0.37 0.50 0.50 0.62 
lee ze 174 H(90) H(89) ; 0.37 pA 0.19 0.21 0.16 
Schw a 15] H(87) H(9) | | yey 0.19 — 0.47 0.46 
Romb A 109 $1 et ae | sy. k aay 0.47 sa 051 
Kauf A 127 84 H(87) | 0.62 0.16 0.46 0.51 ~ 
Valk 137 H(86) H(86) 4 |? ni 
Eise = 123 82 ae dng from left to right along the first line of the table, it 
=) 78 145 82 33 uthat all the items tested had substantial to high correla- 
Vola 93 110 78 Ss ‘ith the total school average. The best combination is 
Maje 107 H(85) imith the total schoo 5e. ith total. Wish 
Beat 2 111 80 = we and IQ since they correlate well with tota g 
ri z 142 H(86) 80 aerage (0.62 and 0.37) but low with each other = ). 
Aubr 71 110 = 80 ™h English and Algebra have substantial correlations 
Alba a | : wl high school average they are unsatisfactory in com- 
120 82 78 pang © ith language (0.46 
Scot 9] ye 82 3 A sause they correlate so highly with languag Fin 
Be RRR eek ope Lely Ta roe 
77 Xt factors the | mark. l 
Lamp 93 108 31 : as the language a " 
ae i i 79 H N y method of “least squares” is applied to these r 
Turk 73 eH 84 74 Saf wing equation is obtained: + 31.60 
Some i a 79 73 te Verage = 0,1425 CIQ) + 0.3896 (Lang) f citi 
chl 90 $2 7 itag QPtained is subject to p ike predictions 
Hers 90 a 77 7 ik. Points. This means that 50% of “30% within 
= 5 130 = N 25". 425 points of the actual value 
e i = ay q 
Klam 80 109 a f the ‘ite P.E.) and 95% within 12.7 re i marks 
ten ne ee | Sule ye eween predicted marks "I good relation- 
cents all H's as equivalent, it is inis 15% by 2 Eo) by, “ple R), This is an exceptionally 
dicti eT ee de (OP? i, 
Predictions are exact, i he remainde plia 
19% by 4 points, 16% by 5 points and t ylti 1 te 4 n 
more than 5 points. 1s. 
Considerin 


A iş equa- 

Ai like Gam Which yields ma ir paie 

d IQ and Pit a ct By ` Chart I (q.v.). The upp elli ence quotient 

g the inaccuracy of the i concluded ' gicant ed unless a more accurate inteilg 

tude of other factors involved, a may he success Of 4 tion application to 

technique is a valid one for predicting t Nt, in nd Nomogram were tested " B Hidetits 
10 © Junior high school group. 


ll 
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194 


lected b taking every sixth name from lis 'Wtiiegn aa 
ss. t escending aie of grades. In Table V, “po E ang miei 


score of 88% or higher. 













































Det ermine? £4 CO 
TABLE V OlQ/ 
Predicting Total High School Averages for 50 JHS Graduates £ M 9/2 S C 1200 / A y 
a JHS Lang Record IQ Predicted Ay Actual A Junior Hick Hap. G ~g Y Y Q 
96 124 86 ; L IRADA 
pope eae a K= 425 Med 5836 IN 360, Peg 
S ‘ H(9] ee Te 
Posk it Ds as HG) As ` PRE DICTED 
90 
a 83 134 83 HAS, "me AV VERACE 
Hori 75 133 80 H(89) | ‘. | 
Weis 85 112 81 H(88) N | H 
Pell 97 116 86 H(88) ~ 90-—Ln 
ia J Loi : pd a ere 
5 B 
Eat 83 114 80 86 > Ln 7/60 
Knob 83 116 1 2 l 
Kara 89 127 84 85 aS =a 
Okre 89 117 83 sk: % \ 7/02 
Worm 75 143 81 34 4 + wy 
Juer 73 124 78 83 IN . 
Werb 99 102 83 f ` Fue 
Malc 83 130 83 5 4 \ 3 
Davi 83 ee cr 82 . gi 
R 90 82 
co 65 122 74 82 82 Eid 
Pete 75 122 78 82 i O 
Egur 85 113 81 JE = 
Ciuf 88 123 83 8l 80 T] 
Caso 83 126 82 81 1202 
re 00 113 83 81 -i 
Weit 73 126 79 80 78 m 
Wolf 83 121 8l 2 = 
Tull 70 131 ae Z 
Cohe 83 143 a $ 76 
Stei 71 109 5 D. 100 
Rugg 85 Hae 78 78 
u 8 1 
Davi a 119 Í Le l 74 
= 5 ob 8  & 
u 5 1 7 
Macf 79 127 3 76 72 
Grob 73 110 78 76 
Coop 70 135 73 75 
Kupi 68 103 76 75 70 
ou 75 110 76 i 
a 3 114 
Schw 114 an aga 68 
ft SE a r Connecting scores on 


Pedit 3 third Scales. Read the 
on the middle scale. 
IAD 
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Are Good Teache 
HIGH POINTS [November, p, | What 
e n 


CES V. RUMMELL 
, H’s as equivalent, 10% of the predic FRAN h i 
Counting all off by 1 point, 18% were off by 2 Points, ge yed her because her voice was so 
exact, T bp 10% were off by 4 points, 10% 
were O 


ts Like?* 
tions We 


soft, | 5 i 
Were of |) on the bad days she never holle Suess, Jack said 
by 5 points, 6% were off by 6 points and the remainde 0 
y 2 poms, 


West Virose at us. 
r (15%) i" +, Morgantown, West „Smia, and Jack Kern w 
a a 0) Pout Ruth Myers, a fragile, staying blonde who had 
by more than a inaccuracy of the record IQ and the mul. P him in the first grade 7 year b 
i ose othe was involved, it may be concluded tha a 
tude o 


. efore, He had brought 
; at this i ia ninth-graders along to meet me, and it was perfectly 
icti the success o 
Rava Ë lid one for predicting 
technique is a va 


f applicants ! hat Ruth Myers, n —— Fan | their es broth- 
an ‘ h ols, also. isters, remaine One: O Cir favorite People, 
from the junior high scho a ~ von lageda us build a 1 
Conclusions 


ird feeding station,” Billy 
Kote said. “We kept suet and sunflower s 

l. A multiple regression formula based upon “record IQ” 

m 


( ced all the time. 
raught us all about lots of different birds.” Marvin Vest, 
ppli from. 
i e is presented for applicants 
pa i ” se achoal “The aniline correlation — i | 
the elementary bable error of estimate is 3.9 points. tet Py = 
= = e nted to aid in the use of the formula, entative in about Ruth Myers appeared in a recent Magazine, 
a ee are displayed in a represen ditional articles abou 
results of these predictions i 
sample. 


„l the past several months will a 
“record IQ 4 
ion formula based upon “r i 
2. A multiple regression 


i from the jumor 

i nted for applicants trom 77 and ; 

ts L The multiple correlation coefficient cr a isl ve Not yet been so fully introduced. All os hee 

a “tie or of estimate is 4.2 points. s the results a } their State and local rare ae aft io ee 

able err YS of t i in t ations class- 

uel to aid in the i . the gnc et samp i o tday € best professional talent eb Sag 

. oe - a 0 
these predictions are disp ayed in a used for the t SY in an act teachers firmly reject any 
3. It is ae apt this technique be tthe * aside that these 

geneous grouping of classes. 


"8 spotlighted as box-office stars, so to speak, 
4 and abrid . 
ža Bed from School Li , June, 1948. : 
Jed eto 1947 the Office ni be determined to search = 
tt the; ng. a time when teachers were beset by so muc = 
Yay t Professi i 

their 0 


ion should 
th 1, It was appropriate that the Office of Education s 
it Sta Prestige, 


r s "O teach- 
ty 8 hon’ tees Certainly lay in seeking distingu shed. sid a Kien 
Wa vy the Managed to be either. What was their el paa 
tase Set ong on salaries that were, in hundreds o leadership in 
Nog "hich 8. Di €Y Participate in community life, ts short, what 
Fo ur bese a training ad qualified them to speak alidis of character 
Nea tities teachers J; ce? And, pertinently, what j tiai saei 
Gwe OWS the pupae Ministrators look for in their te wanted to know. 
tle op the Public wanted to know; administrators Frances V. 
iy lous ¢ tion, therefore, ; bee 
TY fice op state departments of education, re recently has been 
Peleinae ie Ucation as talent scout; and ie about good teachers. 
U co that ayitters Who are eager to develop stories teachers was explor- 
Make Project of seeking out news about 


© attempt to be comprehensive.) 1S 


ated as any of us when we sang well 
ist book by ourselves,” 













THE OMNISCIENT SCHOOLBOY 


oe espe 
‘ hips» ) 
n the s ows)? 
As a matter of fact, the episodes that take place 1 kn 


hoolbo 
i ich every sc 
cially the business with the compass (which a 
are intriguing. E Y co 
—BosLey CrowrtHeR, in review of C 


the New York Times 
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of their profession. Without exceptio Peni (Novemba, 1949) 490 JEA U m E e 

thousands. of our Nagors fentlices o wey Teminde -i ii i 4 the beginning of her teaching career, she went on 

work. Several of them most earnest] ng disting t Mg and trying to grow in skill and understanding, She 
a 


; mau s Nguj jn : 
view colleagues of theirs, instead of n a a that | n ‘| fa gall , saved, borrowed on her Insurance, and went to 


« “a K mmer after summer, to Drake University. to Colum- 

These teachers are “cooperating teachers, Th jo tn State, where she took her ae =a 
to cooperate with the Office of Education in its a ALE Willing 4 0 Ohio j ail cometo — degree. But 
heartening news about teaching both proudly ang oe to brine „were delig Pea 5 Tespites during these years. 


dore. y and significanti Peral summers she traveled in Europe with a long-time 
JY Jof the family. She was a fairy godmother,” Miss Cooke 


AE d a bright and exciting world of cul 
SHE CAME—AND STAYED. In Spokan p “She opene & World of cultural 
young woman just out of normal shit) or Era in 1909, 4 jantages T might never have known without her. 


sition in a rural school. She a teaching yay, and for some years past, Tolosa Cooke has received 
Aiton it down and took a le retest oly al She sighs salary on A long-time single salary sched- 
trained mezzo-soprano, and blessed in look OND. A i that salary is now $3,840. 
started at $75 a gek. - 5 and charm, she ‘Walter Trott, director of elementary education in Des Moines, 
Thirty years later, Tolosa Cooke, third-grade teacher in DE to see her third-graders put on an original opera, “The 


Moines’ Perkins School, was invited back to Spokane as curricu- hs and the Shoemaker.” “This is a good example,” he told 
lum consultant to assist in conducting a workshop in the social ” of the effective way Tolosa works with pupils in releasing 
studies. “I couldn’t resist looking up my old night club,” she 0° ability. The pupils had written the music and the 
said. “I felt that I'd achieved some sort of professional climax” mds for the songs. But the conversation had not been frozen 


4 


l “aD Script to be memorized. In every performance the chil- 
It must have taken COMTAS TP BIYE Up 7 a = 7 ide re ‘a played different parts and there fms no set speeches. 
extraordinaire”—“plus supper,” as Miss Cooke always adde p% the emphasis was on meaning, each child simply created 
to take a job which, in 1910, paid her $360 a year. But teac ile went along. The children paid Tolosa the ultimate trib- 
ing had won out—perhaps because she is an extraordinary a “by putting on a ha and it erformance. Contrast 
with children. She went to Des Moines and has taught tee k | of genuinely — om work, if 5 will, with the old 
ever since. i i 


ni ey of nerve- : Avena 4 
Young children have plenty of vigorous talents that remaner?» erve-wracking reheatsals and frightened per 


the knack ° 
submerged because many adults do not have Wherever children were concerned, Tolosa Cooke was never 


‘to literally 
awakening them. Tolosa Cooke was to sperd +" z the ie held back by outdated custom. She dared to be ahead of 
bringing the talents of children to the surface. a i 


hyth ve Let me illustrate: Some years ago, when she spent a 
elease. R Aaa | : years ago, } 
knack, and it meant her children’s joyous re jN E teaching in a eorestanal insieution near Chicago, ac 


z 3 neces | : . 
body movements, songs made up, il j aT \ ae to come upon a boy virtually in stocks; he was 
through paintings and plays, verses we Lam ct of the school grounds for all passers-by to shame. 


t 
these and other freedoms to show independence olden tra Me Were painfully extended and he was guarded by an 
oe ent, “The boy told me the head master himself had 


action have become the avenues down which aie js an 

For Miss Cooke sees that their mode a Mia s and P fofeq p: acre,” she told me. “I released him,” she said, “and 

index for her to consult in studying their ne nr the mean ied him about the behavior for which he was being 
tera Needless to say, I was reprimanded by the head 


ities and that, further, the index also gives lization. 
guiding them to self-discipline and self-rea e added, “In fact, I didn’t fit in there very well at 
17 
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all. I was also reprimanded because ’ £949 


I didn’t make 


empty their pockets the minute they came into class» ~ boys | 


Sometimes Tolosa Cooke dared to be ahea 
socially, as well as educationally—such as the t 


d of her ti 


Im 


; e 
of 1921 when she stunned her colleagues in Des IN the fay 


Moines b 


returning from Paris with a smart new bob. “Nice” 


were at that time still in hair nets, and at least sitne of dies 
t 
a '9UNDED IN CHARACTER. I had heard a little about 


thought that bobbed hair, however fashionable in 
certainly not for school teachers. Without menti 
names, one of the newspapers took note of the c 
controversy by publishing a slightly amused, slightly 
ing editorial. 

Asking nothing better of the whole field of education th 
being permitted to teach children, Miss Cooke once r. 
urgings to become the assistant director of curriculum revision 
By now, a specialist with several summers of experience i 
demonstration work at Rutgers University and in the labora- 
tory school of the University of Cincinnati, she was given the 
formidable responsibility of helping to revise the courses of 
study in the elementary schools of Des Moines. 


She says of this curriculum experience, “It was challenging 
but I think I pined the whole time for teaching. After 6 years 
of such work, I fled back to my 8- and 9-year-olds.” 


I was interested in learning why this age child had particular 
appeal for her. “The child of 8 or 9,” she explained, “is ae 
emotional no-man’s-land. He’s no longer a baby with a ae 
protection. Too much is too suddenly expected of ae ly 
warm, complex, contradictory, and just as awkward Be ital 
as he often is physically. Above everything else, he’s i ra 
appealing. Like all children, he needs affection, a m ew to 
longing, a sense of achievement. The day a child F at least 
me, ‘I feel good when I’m in your room,’ for that ay 
I know I’ve arrived as a teacher.” i ala? 

And her artistry in freeing children’s oe words: 
listen to a moving incident as she tells it in her she says ae 
“A teacher hurt me very deeply when I was 9, ely prow 
ply. “I had written some verses and was ed aith my ow" 
them. In fact, I kept a beautiful notebook filled W grow 


so-called poems. You see,” she smiled, 
18 


Paris, 


onsiderable 
disapproy. 


Fe = 
Sees Oe oe 


ton 


Y 





tpACHERS : 
, poet But one day this teacher saw 
Fi a In front of the whole class she tore 








My notebook 
a s . u th 

P A Something lovely—at least to me—was ta te 

yy | humiliating.” She added, “I wrote few verses after 

ja put there are many different kinds of poets. Tolosa 

Pein the fullest sense of the word, is a poet with her 


yden. 


í ghizz of a science teacher in the State of W ashington— 
sh Massie, who teaches in a consolidated high school deep 
‘he woods 12 miles south of the Canadian border. Her vil- 
Deming, has a population of 75. When I tried to call her, 
telephone operator said she thought Miss Massie might be 
twith some boys and girls picking huckleberries for pies. 
tt sounded in character. 

Ihe State department of education is proud of Dorothy 
lise, Prior to the governor’s recent survey of education in 
pon, she served as chairman of the committee to develop 
ttaching of science throughout the State. Dr. George D. 
"et, who headed the survey, called the committee’s science 
ile both “excellent” and “practical.” And in view of Dorothy 
Sse leadership, it is not in the least surprising that one 
Btstion is this: If teachers don’t have the proper equipment 
"aching. they can perhaps make it themselves. 

tpo ©0 Sounded in character. Her own laboratories in the 
k Ke er Junior-Senior High School—a school of about 450— 
“rally stocked with equipment made by her students 
a4 2, supervision. Among other things they had made I 
3 qe model of an airplane control linkage — 
a y inch model of an eye, an electric furnace j ee 
ener | Incubator with a thermostat (which has hatche 
i. > & Superheterodyne radio set with both standard and 
toadcast bands, and a wind tunnel with which 


ss “bugs” can study air pressures, drag, and other prin- 
k ° fight, 


— 


| 


oe 8ive the case history of a need that was met by one 
Ys a ‘Ngenuity, “Nobody got anything done, 


” Miss Massie 
40 students had to huddle 
19 


7 WY 
hen a Whole class of 30 or 
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around 6 microscopes. So we just dec; 

slide under the microscope and wid i i P hoto ra 
the photomicrograph on the screen. Ther Projector 
see.” Another method more often used was the body CO 
of a plywood box, a 150-watt bulb and switch saat 
microscope into a microprojector for thr 5 
ee oy A rg on a large screen. 

Dorothy Massie is at heart a pioneer wh . 
seems to be, “If you don’t haus fe make it foe nE hilosophy 
learn.” During the war, with her boys going into AR know, 
felt the terrible necessity of teaching somet ing be doe she 
and chemistry, something they could use ernst iel physics 
learned the Morse Code in order to teach it and wate A She 
her boys to get them up to 10 words a second: 6 Were m æ 
for service. She set out to learn about radio by doin oe 
library research in nearby Bellingham, by talkin : ‘a 

olice radio ex th in i E ap 
p perts there, and by taking a night radio course 
in Western Washington College. 

To learn aeronautics she again did a prodigious amount of 
research, topping it off by frequent visits to Seattle where, at 
the Boeing plant, she learned all she could about everything 
from meteorology to repair work. Radio and aeronautics, both 
war-born courses, are in the school to stay. 


HEALTHILY INFORMED PUBLIC. Clifford J. Campbell, 
42-year-old director of Chicago’s Dunbar Trade School, put 
himself through college by cooking in hotels, by redcapping, 
and by working as a sleeping-car porter. 

“I gave my wife a choice once.” He told me of his strug 
to keep the wolf at bay. “She had come from a comforta 
home in Memphis to marry me before the worst of the depres 
sion. Pd had only 2 years of college and was teaching sid 
junior high school. Then the bottom dropped out of our W° 
The school was closed and my job was gone.” ested 

Mrs. Campbell told me her side of the story. pe Pou 
gently that I go back home for a while, where at an capable 
be sure of my meals.” She was such a forthright an coming: 
looking woman that I had a good idea of what ee as much 
“It seemed to me that our empty piggy bank was J™ got ê 
my problem as it was his,” she smiled. “I went 00 
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gpACHERS 
operator so that I could hel 

f SP en i wa fd 
je s what really mereme, Campbell finally got his 
rt enee and is master of aro degres 
ie he put in a back-breakin 

| war he pul i reaking schedul 
fas A in the National Defense eiin Teona T 
Fag schools. William Abrams, Campbell’s principal at 
ye he was teaching mechanical drawing by day and 
is defense work by night, said of him, “Campbell is 


1 
, 


7 han expert in subject matter. He is an administrator 
fn artist in human relations. It is really a pleasure to see 
man work with people. 

|, 1942, when Campbell became director of Dunbar, he in- 
jed, he says, “a building and a bad name.” Officially, Dun- 
was an elementary school; unofficially, it was the bogey 
A over the heads of problem children and slow learners in 
ey school in the community. “If you don’t behave you'll be 
ato Dunbar’—that was a threat. Today, according to Philip 
i McNamee, assistant superintendent of schools, “Dunbar 
us as a monument to Campbell’s talents in administration 
um public relations. He brought in a new faculty, he reor- 
ud on the secondary level according to established stand- 
oy trade and industrial education. And he polished up the 
| bar name, Believe me, he fought every inch of the way 
ii lishing it up, too. This is what his good fight accom- 
Y Four years ago the school had 125 pupils; today it has 
L, Eighth-graders from all over Chicago now apply for 

È “on; only the top 15 percent can be accepted.” 
lhe ; z » Now receiving an annual salary of $6,590, 1S proua 
ons: E Dunbar has achieved in the field a bei ya 
My hare out 50 percent of his faculty are white tea c 
€ his greatest enthusiasm: the record his young peopic 
ig they graduate from Dunbar as skilled craftsmen. 
gle one of our graduates is ready to Step ae i 
» he says. “We try to turn out socially adjuste $ 
—from 

8raduates who can handle a complete job 
‘tury JOD lay-out and estimating costs, tO performing tie 
Y skills” Fy. smiled and added, crossing his fingers, 
al 
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“So far our supply of highly skilled worker 
to keep up with the demand.” 
The varied achievements of Dunbar stud 

bells own philosophy that the trade school init mp- 
head and the heart as well as the hand. Last 5 k Ucate the 
year-old aircraft student, Charles Chillers, echoes pe an 18. 
to the hum of airplane engines at Dunbar, read Ta Orator 
Cicero, and Webster in his social studies, and, miaa v Ostheneg 
editorial in the Chicago Defender, “defeated the ang to an 
State’s public, parochial, and private high school ENIES of the 
an area that would ordinarily be considered the exclus; ce, 
ince of the academic school.” te Mior 


Within the past few years other students have achieved ci 
wide and regional distinction in music, painting, and ei 
and, recently, in all-around citizenship. In April 1948 Rad 
cliffe Hunter, 16-year-old Dunbar student of Commercial mi 
Mural Art and holder of a scholarship to the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute, was honored during Boys- Club week by being named 
“Midwest Boy of the Year.” Campbell commented, “You see, 
we hope that our boys and girls here at Dunbar will aspire to 
be more than skilled craftsmen. We are eager to help them 
open up the way to more abundant cultural pursuits. As a 
result, we should have well-rounded and well-adjusted citizens.” 

Campbell feels that it is one of his primary duties as an 
administrator to interpret the work of the Dunbar Trade School 
to prospective students, to parents, and to the community. 
Twice each year members of his faculty visit the elementary 
schools to talk with children and their parents in order to 
explain the meaning of vocational competency and the cultura 
advantages it brings. “Without public understanding and sup 
port we would operate in a social vacuum,” Campbell says. 7 
healthily informed public means a healthy school and comm 
nity-minded students.” -. his 

In enthusiastic support of his desire to inform the pibe 
teachers engage in many and varied kinds of civic work. t 
bell himsef is a member of the Advisory Committee 0P f the 
Education of the YMCA, Central branch; a mem a ch; 
Board of Directors of the YMCA, Wabash Avenue by = yest 
special consultant to the U.S, Veterans’ Administrations * 
22 
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s has not been able 


ari 

os 
es Se 
eS = 


ul Y ‘ums with dance orchestras. An 






pue m T iI 
ous universities, including his own alma mater 


d he was recently elected a member of the 


Pu 
rn . 5 
| sr ect ors of Chicago's Urban League 


i 0 d how to crowd 3 days’ i 
as learne W ays work into one. 
ph workday lasts from 7:30 a.m., when he arrives i 
j optil 10 p-m, when the last shift of the day is ready 
| Jen No fewer. than three complete shifts 4 day, in 
to evening classes, can accommodate the burdened 


) ' 
at vaN! 


t 
j 
' 


P chedule. (A building erected for some 375 students 


' ow take care of 1,650). There is one area of Campbell’s 
? wever, in which he permits no intrusion—the time he is 
iis family on Saturdays and Sundays. Not only must he 
‘gin order to keep up his gruelling pace, but, he smiles, 
zot to have a little time to keep up with my chess.. I 
vith my son. He is now 8. Another year and I’m afraid 
Imt even be able to give him competition.” 


AS PEOPLE. When I met Clarence Diebel of Eugene, 
ym, he was working as a carpenter, putting the finishing 
its on a house before the school year opened. He teaches 
pad chemistry in high school. Eugene is the fourth 
Staty in Oregon. 3 
Las summer I made more than $1,000 as a carpenter,” he 


t voice is the quiet voice of a cloistered scholar, and any- 
= turns out top winners in the annual Westinghouse 
Y Talent Search, as he has for 3 years running, has cer- 
Y aned his letters in quiet scholarship. Not more ia 
$; “four other high schools in the country have approache 
ihle record. i ma 
- cel worked on a 4,500-acre ranch during his > 
ify says, “I was a sharpshooter with a =, * ied 
W = a horse’s back from 30 feet “ne a nd ba 
{the q Ugh college, hopping tables at a _ and hi 
lot, they 
. €, scra ed h money to buy a > 
y “n poh goer ray own hands—a ppa 
Work 200m house with picture windows and g 


; ith a variety 
Storage space in the kitchen filled w 23 
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of fruits and vegetables that, together, they c 
own garden. This is all to say that an i a from cir 
cality does not accompany Diebel’s scholarly mis © Impract}. 


When in 1945 Diebel decided to enter his 
Westinghouse Talent Search, his older Sone Student IN the 
embarrassed him by being chosen one of the Natio, oe uh 
ists invited to Washington, D. C., to compete for i 40 final- 
scholarships. Diebel heard the exciting news at in ii atonal 
he was high on a stepladder, tinkering with the pi > When 
system on the school clock. “I nearly fell off the man bell 
he says wryly. “And the bell system went haywire Lae 3 
rang at odd intervals all day. I really fixed school that Pas: 

The third year a student of Diebel’s was selected amon 
Nation’s top 400 winners, the Eugene Register-Guard publish i 
an editorial singling out Diebel for praise. Two days later ka 
editor published Diebel’s reply. “The prominent mention of 
my name calls for comment,” he wrote. “Norman, Alice King- 
man, and Dorothy Christensen have had during their school 
career about 30 teachers, and I’m only one of them .. . It is 
one of the satisfactions and privileges of teaching to be instru- 
mental in recognizing and directing the abilities of all fine 
students. More Normans, Alices, and Dorothys are needed, and 
in fields other than science . . . They are in our schools today 
but we are able to do little for them under the present ‘work- 
ing conditions’ of teachers. To one who enjoys teaching, this 
is a bitter disappointment. 

“I hope the public enthusiasm that is displayed when such 
honors come to our schools will mean that more serious ong 
will be given to the rights of every boy and girl in our schoo : 
Society must assume its responsibility of giving education 

’ 4: sary 
opportunity to function effectively by providing the Oe tine 
adequate financial support. Society is paying 4 devasta 


mber, 1949) 


penalty when this responsibility is shirked.” t has 
That letter shows the same independence of mind tne lee 
led Diebel to defy tradition by turning down some ceelin 


offers because, he says, “I like high school kids. I have aba for 3 
for them. Any college offer would have to compen » And 
real reluctance to leave the high school field permanenti reach 


he shows the same independence.of mind in saying; 
24 





he tops as people and as studeni 
d in a classroom with younpsters my re 
flerence in quality, then the best Mothers anal, 
lementary schools and the next best ra onghe 
ig 


h” 
} ph i mitte i; 
f gbe any 
he in our © 
i ky , 
F ajs he has pieced out his teacher’s 
fr eters for the water board, by teaching evening classes 
f jc chemistry to student nurses in Eugene’s Sacred Heart 
aa and, during the war, by working summers and week- 
y during the school ‘year in the Southern Pacific round- 

in 1944, by lettering coaches and painting on car num- 
4, Diebel made an extra $1,300. His teacher’s salary that 
was $2,258. This year he receives $3,600, the maximum 
wy under Eugene’s new salary schedule. This summer he 
dteach two courses in science education at Drake University 
Des Moines. 
fw years Diebel has been active in working for his fellow 
airs, During the difficult postwar period when the Eugene 
ates, like thousands of others throughout the country, were 
mg for satisfactory salary adjustments, Diebel served as 
man of the Eugene Teachers’ Association salary schedule 
uitte and, in 1946-47, he was elected by the association as 
‘ident. The superintendent of the Eugene schools, Clar- 
“Hines, told me, “Diebel has given the teachers here the 
| of leadership they must have if they are to achieve their 
leg sun. His immediate accomplishment as president 
we elp put through a 26-percent teacher salary increase. 
4° this has been, Diebel frankly says that teachers’ sal- 


(3 day , n 
liring, not yet begun to catch up with the rise ın the cost 


salary—by testing 


tW . o i 
f Superintendent Hines who told me of Diebel’s long 
x ats in working closely with a committee of his col- 
oa helpi i of study, called 
\ Ocr Ping to write a noteworthy course es of 
Ay lacy in Action,” for use throughout all 12 gra +i 
wt qi schools. This course of study — “sn 7 
'ScUssion ing—to organize 
c . and reading g te me more expert 


raci » 
he, e in ord dents may 
technigues ces eae discussion. “Students 
ques of inquiry and group 4%! 95 
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are quick to appreciate real democratic values and t 
phony and ruthless,” Diebel says. 

Like many other outstanding teachers, Diebel’s 
for his work lends endurance to his energy. His wife told 
that on those few Saturdays during thè year when he was ms 
working for the Southern Pacific, or at his carpentry, he Siem 
to his school laboratory to work with students who were eager 
to study above and beyond the call of duty. “He gives me a 
lame excuse,” she laughed. “He says he ‘has to go straighten 
up.” But I know. He’s in‘the laboratory extra hours on end 
with his chemistry and physics ‘bugs’—having a wonderful 


39 


time. 


Diebel grinned. “The laboratory on Saturday,” he confessed, 
“is the fun part.” 


1949) 
O Sense th e 


enthusiasm 


IMPOSSIBLE TO CALL ROLL. Calling the roll of all the 
teachers in this country who are doing distinguished and un- 
assuming work would be a happily impossible task. The pro- 
fession is studded with courageous and mature men and women 
who are teaching in rural communities, in villages, in middle- 
sized towns, and in cities in every State in the country from 
Maine to California. 

For example, there is Edith Deister, who teaches ag ae 
in Norton, Kansas. She has a way of bringing out the shy, h 
giving the rebellious a safety valve, and of teaching the er 
how to be gentle. In California, in San Diego’s beautiful r 
Loma High School, there is John C. Lamott, teacher of phys! 
and chemistry, who told me, “I may have to keep on an: 
my sons’ hair and repairing their shoes, but teaching s$ for sai 
Frank Tait, director of personnel of San Diego's schools, re 
“Lamott is a man’s man, a splendid teacher, and so AP y 
with students that we have trouble with far too many © 
wanting to take his courses.” l ing 

In New Haven, Conn., Gertrude Hart Day 1s oa feat 
little children of all races and cultures and creeds aga!" n 
and hatred by the simple expedient of letting them get = Day 
one another. “Fear and hatred are adult diseases, ‘rotect 
said to me. “Children should be given the right to P direc 
themselves against the prejudices of adults,” As executive 
26 | 


wW le teachers—and especially good teachers 


CHER» 


1 rf A 

O” eq Haven Neighborhood Project, Gertrude D 
d he ye intercultural nursery schools running full tilt b 
l ef of next school year. The 3-year-old project is 
‘op ne by the National Conference of Chris 


‘yt tians and 
A | 
f ¢ ARE GOOD TEACHERS LIKE? Wherever good 


jes 06 we do know that E wor k speaks for itself. As 
‘pul As Whitty, pr ofessor of education, Nor thwestern Uni- 
t has said about his own and other studies relating to 
aracteristics of a good teacher, Conclusive Criteria are 
dto determine. But the best material on this question inev- 


jy comes from the classrooms of our best teachers all over 
sin j” 


‘Lam going to be bold enough to settle for a few gen- 
dutions about the teachers interviewed. First, professionally 
m they are not sitting out the teacher crisis on remote little 
‘nds of self-containment. Several of them have had drawn- 
tsuggles with their souls in order to stick to teaching 
ta better-paying jobs from outside the profession tempted 
But at least all of them see teaching as the way to make 
it hfe, if barely a living. Whatever they doubt, it is never 
‘importance of their work. 


Te Most common complaint is pupil load. A few of them 
i ‘most lost in the crowds of their classes. In 1947-48 Ruth 
Sof Morgantown had 61 first-graders—with 61 individual 
es in home backgrounds and rates of learning. How 
| ked after so many, much less taught them, eet 27 
he It may interest readers of her story th ni nt 
tty © Know that fellow teachers from all over the 

Pt Writ . bout her work 
0i “y n her with incredulous questions about a 
Ne, be must supervise two or three teachers, oaraphica 
w Other asked whether the “61” was a typog 

eg —are frustrat- 
Ay. we . do an honest 
we ty w usted, aate ps a in seeing their 
C nec) Ut more important, they s$ teacher, Hannah 
i Rich “Blected, As another outstanding 


s ' Digest, April 1948. 
es? Woman by Blake Clark. Reader s 18 


in Morgantown, 
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Trimble, third grade teacher of Evansville, Ind. 
in The New York Times Magazine, “We are confronted } 
machinery of the Great American Public Schools, which Y the 
exceeding small and which operates on the assum w 


. s 
: ptio 
or 45 children placed in seats behind a closed door will = 40 


1949) 


P recently Wrote 


themselves into a thinking unit in which the learning mi 
will take place smoothly . . . Don’t fool yourself! Milk ia 


homogenized, but not children.” ** 
TWO. My second generalization—not unrelated to the Feed 
these teachers have plenty of convictions about their profession 
For example: If it is considered conventional for an elementan, 
teacher to aspire to a high school position, and for a high school 
teacher to aspire to a college position, or for any classroom 
teacher to aspire to an administrative post, then these teachers 
are unconventional. Moreover, they are impatient with the mores 
of a profession that perpetuates, in its own ranks, the tradition, 
“The higher the grade the greater the professional prestige” 
(and consequently the salary) of the teacher. Obviously, as 
one of the teachers pointed out, the nonsensical end of such a 
philosophy simply is that more and more remedial reading 
courses are having to be offered in colleges. 
Several of the teachers interviewed had tried various kinds of 
administrative posts, only to rush back to their classrooms e a 
year or two, at a financial loss, because they preferred a 6 
with “ideas and children.” Few will deny that they ji an 
point in wondering why the only educational jobs that me 
the money” are the administrative jobs. One teacher re Edie 
me of a comment that he had read somewhere, = » He 
away from the child, the greater the professional sa al g up 
added rather forlornly, “Our profession has a lot of 8 
to do.” im- 
These teachers are bent on doing what they can — r 
prove standards from the inside out. They ane n ommi- 
fessional workshops and in a variety of research 9 “ 
nity projects important to educational progress. ng enous 


a aed a ok tro 
said, “No amount of legislation is going to be s spe N 
ble. 





. Trim 
** Milk Can Be Homogenized But Not Children, by Hannah Tr 
York Times Magazine, May 2, 1948. 
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(0 if d 3% e 

us up 1 we dont improve the profess; 
pen hin.” Another said, T aw and p fession all. we can 
p 


medicine have achi 

i HC eved 
Al uniform ee for their Practitioners, We teach- 
„t work toward similar ends, We must learn to interpret 


i ’ 
needs to the public. Weve been accused of ivory towerism 


aa = 


Thir may be surprisin 
oil we think it through—these teachers had nothing = aei 


» ay about taboos on personal liberties.I wanted to find out 
yw good teachers manage to put up with all the little indigni- 
ys that, in some communities, reduce the profession to a state 
|{aervous dissimulation or colorless neutrality. But there sim- 
iy was not any active problem of the kind. The teachers felt 
cramping restrictions because there weren’t any. For all the 
iedom of social mores they enjoy, they could be doctors, 
bwyers, or merchant chiefs, 


Further, every one of these teachers was enthusiastic about 
is community and the feeling of professional security and 
sem (my word) he felt in belonging to it. It is straight to 
be point to add that in more than half the towns and cities 
‘sted the school administrators as well as townspeople asked 
x qute spontaneously whether the Office of Education could 
æst ways in which they could honor the skillful teachers 
‘their systems. One town had given a community-wide ban- 
a year before for one of these teachers. Another town 
feat community representatives to a teachers home on 
p was and overwhelmed her with professional and personal 
Wo of he paper editorials in other towns had paid tribute to 
p se teachers by name. One editor said to me, “With- 
Se eachers this country might as well go back to the 


ae is surely a strong tie-in among these three factors: (2) 
Ut, S a happy freedom from irksome personal restrictions 
"he hand and there is high-hearted community appr oval 
al] other, (2) The teachers interviewed are big-minded, 
at ease, and bear no resemblance whatever to the wall- 
tto 3 generally weak reeds too many teachers feel a 

© in public, (3) Encouraged to live their own lives 
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~ HICH POINTS (November, to 
in the dignity of personal freedom, and welcomed as hy | 
ers 


in community affairs, these teachers are therefore literal} 
to do an inspiring job with the community’s children Y free 


ARTISTRY IN HUMAN RELATIONS. It is easy ¢ 

to ask a teacher, Do you show skill in community Soe 
Are you working to improve your profession? or, Do you t or, 
with democratic incentives? But we all know that 4 age 
may help run everything in town democratically, from aa 
groups to curriculum committees, and still not be able to bait 
for sour apples. The same goes for relationships with Parents: 
teacher and parent may discuss “the whole child” every Mon’ 
day and Wednesday during the school year and “the whole 
child” may still escape the teacher’s understanding. As for cre- 
ative ability, that, too, is the very seasoning of good teaching— 
but it doesn’t follow that Stravinsky or Eugene O'Neill could 
be good teachers simply because they are creative. Good teach- 
ing seems to require a medley of interests and talents which, in 
sum, do not necessarily harmonize; everything depends on the 
arrangement—or the blending. And it takes a catalytic agent to 
do the blending. 


All the teachers I visited shared to a remarkable degree one 
specific quality that is above and beyond the teacher ability 
yardsticks that are so frequently used, for lack of anything 
better, in making teacher selections. (Nobody, I think, pretends 
that they give the whole answer.) Right or wrong, l think of 
this quality as the catalytic agent. Stated very simply, 1t ® 
artistry in human relations. How to measure it in a ant ; 
candidate is one thing, but observing in action is anol’ 
These teachers have it. 


The classroom is a gold mine for observing and pa 
the principles of human relations. These teachers have z i 
for the dozen-and-one times every day that they have “het 
quick on the intellectual trigger to keep up with the mi They 
ous, the creative, the contradictory, the nimble-wittec- haviol 
are emotionally alive to catch the overtones of socia . 
—so important with the baffled, the insecure, the hype 
tive, and the frustrated. They are zealously democratic ? r the 
methods, if we consider that true democracy is respe® 
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sens’ 
eif 


dual. Finally, they are humanitari 

articularly about Malden mr or they would not 
do care, earnestly. One teacher sai 

sa to have faith in their children. a tia 

nding even more, if posible than they 
4 “Teacher training should give us social psychol i 

jogy, biology, cultural anthropology. We should all be Aki 

ged to psychiatric principles. Then we would know the 1- 

a phases . a _ s r development. We ke mieni 
ow when hes physically and emotional] 

pee ready” y ready to learn, and 
As might be assumed, persons who are gifted in th 

human relations have a high degree of sensitivity to childrens 

motional problems. These teachers may not call it mental 


(al 
l “Please tell 
Children need under- 


HERS 
ç00P prae 
need milk.” Another 
| 
| 


lgiene when they understand and help to condition social 


khavior, and what else could this teacher have been talkin 
bout when he said to me, “No normal kid is ever delben 
tel gea by something. It’s up to the teacher to find 
at. 

Again, in varying degrees, of course, these teachers also have 
_— of the actor, the master of ceremonies, the lovelorn 
he a - humorist, the crusader, the public relations ex- 
a oe e, to be sure, from achievements in their own 

oe arship. In short, in all phases of their work they 

“o avenue marked “Human Relations.” | 
wa yee they do not talk about teaching “methods.” 
tonalite j k in human terms of good will, of stumbling 
hey talk cy creating an atmosphere of dignity for the child. 


E teac shy understanding the child and about the urgency 


tocratie |; im, by example and by precept, the principles of 


i ving. 

hi ilk about the infinite responsibility of dealing with 

* voice ie material that changes its size and shape, and even 

“thers. i Snt before their eyes. Above everything else, these 

A are © realistic about the high calling of their profession. 

erig] k; Agnantly aware that under their influence this raw 
"Y atso change its very destiny. 


Sl 
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The Most Unforgettable Character 
I've Met* | 


HENRY SCHINDALL 


I remember vividly that first English class in the last term 
of high school. We boys (there were no girls in the school 
were waiting expectantly for the new teacher to appear. Before 
long, through the door came a tall, unimpressive- 


looking man 
of about 40. He said shyly, “Good afternoon, gentlemen,” 


His voice had a surprising tone of respect, almost as if je 
were addressing the Supreme Court instead of a group of 
youngsters. He wrote his name on the blackboard—Wilmer 
T. Stone—then sat on the front of his desk, drew one long leg 
up and grasped his bony knee. 


“Gentlemen,” he began, “we are here this semester—your last 
—to continue your study of English. I know we shall enjoy 
learning with—and from—one another. We are going to learn 
something about journalism and how to get out your weekly 
school paper. Most important, we are going to try to feel the 
joy of good literature. Maybe some of us will really get inter- 
ested in reading and writing. Those who do, I venture to say, 
will lead far richer, fuller lives than they would otherwise. 


He went on like that, speaking without condescension, voic- 
ing a welcome message of friendliness and understanding. An 
unexpected feeling of excitement stirred in me. | 

During the term that followed, his enthusiasm spread pan l 
us like a contagion. He would read one of Keats’ poems, i 
instance, and then say musingly, “I wonder whether He 
say that better. Let’s see.” Then we'd all chip in, tl tes 
would grow high-pitched in the melee of thoughts an po ia 
Soon would come a glow of wonderment as we ngai devices 
cover that there was no better way of saying it. By T tion 0 
he led us to an appreciation of the beauty and perfec 
language and literature. he never 

There was little formality about our sessions, poe g cout 
had to discipline us. Since he treated us with unfai ` $ 
tesy, we couldn’t very well do anything except n oh 
proached as adults, we couldn’t show ourselves chi 


A e f author 
* Reprinted from The Reader's Digest, October 1949, with permission © 
publishers, 
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pRGETTABLE CHARACTER 
| Nf 


"ye were much too interested and too anxious to partici- 
#, the discussions to have time for foolishness, 
yt int things out iai 
A would poi Ae ahs ben one acter, each contributing 
| idea, a Viewpoint. We examined the sy ject as a child 
# a new toy, turning it Over in our hands, peering under- 
3 h, feeling its shape and finding out what made it go. 

5 . : bi b] 
pont be afraid to disagree with me” he used to say. “It 
yus you are thinking for yourselves, and that’s what you are 
we for.” Warming to such confidence, we felt we had to 
sily it by giving more than our best. And we did. 
‘yfr, Stone abhorred sloppy speech and lazy writing. I re- 
„mber a book review in which I wrote, “At the tender age 
{l7, he...” Back came a sharp note g ‘Tender age’ was a 
gd phrase when first used, but now it’s like a worn-out sock, 
Int new coins—your own coins.” 


‘Mr. Stone gave us the greatest gift a teacher 
awakening of a passion for learning. He had a 
ig before us part of a story, a literary 
twere curious and ea 
d short and say, “B 


can bestow— 
way of dang- 
character or idea, until 
ger for more; then he would cut him- 
ut I suppose you have read so-and-so.” 
iten we shook our heads, he would write the title of a book 
n the blackboard, then turn to us. “There are some books 
‘this one I almost wish I had never read. Many doors to 
te are closed to me now, but they are all open for you!” 
“was a great believer in wide reading outside class. “You 
<1) he said once, “if I had to put all my advice into a 
he Word, it would be: browse. In any library you will find 
We you the best that has been thought and felt and said 
ih the ages, Taste it, sample it. Peek into many books, read 
q here and there, range widely. Then take home and read 
q SS that speak to you, that are suited to your interests. 
vai Would you like to live in another century, or another 
i 4 © went on. “Why not for a while live in France 
Mi me of the French Revolution?” He paused and wrote 
hig ‘lackboar d: Tale of Two Cities—Dickens. Or How 
‘Wh, A€ to take part in 14th-century battles? = hs 
Nite” ompany—Doyle. “Or live for a spell in the M 
en-Hur—Wallace. He put the chalk down. 
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man who reads lives many lives. A man who doesn’t 
this earth with a blindfold.” > Walks 

The end of the term came much too soon, The mom: 
before graduation day the class suddenly and Sune 
decided to give Mr. Stone a literary send-off that afterng, = 
a good-bye party with poems and songs concocted a a 
occasion. j 

Bernie Stamm started a poem called “Farewell.” We cud 
geled our brains and each put in a line here and there. The, 
Herb Galen suggested a parody, and we went to work a 
Gilbert and Sullivans “A Policeman’s Lot Is Not a Hap a 
One,” changing it to “Poor Wilmer’s Lot Is Not a Bist 
One.” After we finished the verses Larry Hinds sang it in hic 
premature baritone, and we howled in glee. 

That afternoon when Mr. Stone walked slowly into Room 
318 we made him take a seat in the first row. Do you remem- 
ber those old-fashioned school desks that you had to inch into 
from the side, with a small seat and a sightly sloping top? 
Mr. Stone, a tall, big-boned man, sat with his gawky legs 
spread out into the aisles and waited to see what would happen. 

One of the boys, sitting in the teacher’s chair, started off with 
a speech; the rest of us were grouped around him. Mr. Stone 
sat tight-lipped, until toward the end when he slowly turned 
to the right and then to the left, looking at each of us in turn 
as if he wanted to register the picture on his mind. | 

When we got to the last chorus of the parody, we saw tears 
rolling down Mr. Stone’s high cheekbones. He didnt brush 
them off but just blinked hard once or twice. We sang louder 
so that nobody would seem to be noticing. As we came to t° 
end, every throat had a lump in it that made singing difficult 

Mr. Stone got up and pulled out a handkerchief and a 
his nose and wiped his face. “Boys,” he began, and no ve 
even noticed that he wasn’t calling us “men” any more, o ] 
not very good, we Americans, at expressing sentiment. nt- 
= to tell you you have given me something | shall ne 
orget.” l 

As we waited, hushed, he spoke again in the gentle masei 
voice of the natural-born teacher. “That is one of the 5 you 
of life-giving; and maybe it is a fitting thought to leave 
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k oRGETTABLE CHARACTER 
y 

” we are truly happy only when we give. T 
A hps ben soyo wam Sreat because r 
f elves fully and honestly. We are big or m. gave ot 
he SIZE of our helping hand.” according 


i | and shook hands w; 

stopped l nds with each of i 
is were: “Sometimes I think teaching is a heap eaae 
of making a living.” Then as he glanced down » > ing 
d saw the boys looking at him re e line 
ile, “But I wouldn’t give i 
csful smile, Sive ıt up for all th » 
put of Wilmer Stone, I know, stays in the Rema ki pe f 
swho once faced him across the desks of Room 318 O 


great writ- 


td 


6X" 
3 TASTE 
An 
th amusing story comes from nearly a century ago to remind us 


“a Pare In tastes. It is said that while Dr. Everett was head- 
ring the p ams Academy, he threw a book at a pupil one day, 
keq with ra out of his wits. The lad’s father came and expostu- 
-But - © good doctor about this severe treatment. 

Rotten») dear sir,” exclaimed Dr. Everett, “your boy said 


—Toastmaster 
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School Status for the Underprivilegeg 


CHARLES GRAMET 
Nathan Hale Junior High School 


We are underprivileged, if we may be permitted 
an abused word. That is, our school is located in 
older parts of Brooklyn, an area that has seen better 
called the North Gowanus Community. The name is derived 
from the Gowanus Canal, which is not a canal at all, Ki 
sinuous offshoot of the Upper New York Bay that win i 
through the streets of this community to our back door. Alon 
its narrow banks are coal pockets, factories, barges and hideouts 

Here, amidst houses that are literally falling apart, stands 
our junior high school. We have grown old with the commu. 
nity, and we share its decadence. No play space or garden 
adjoins the building. We are hemmed in by sidewalks on the 
north and south sides, and decrepit buildings on the east and 
west. 

Into this community have come and settled successive waves 
of immigrants of different national origins and stocks. Each 
succeeding group has taken over the dwellings that had under- 
gone progressive deterioration. Many parts of the community 
well deserve the title of slum. We are having one face-lifting 
housing project in the middle of the community, within a city 
block of the school. There is another on the fringe. Now we 
are promised a face-lifting for the school. ; 

The parents of our children represent forty-three different 
national origins and stocks, with many intermixtures. We ae 
half a dozen native American Indians. No single group has 
majority representation. ; 

The pattern of our pupil population is that usually assoc 10. 
with such a socio-economic-ethnic situation. The median aa 
is in the low 80's. Broken homes are common. Book ssc 
is in disrepute, relatively, as compared with respect for < chil 
Aggressive behavior patterns reflect the resentment of t; shed 


ó : i u 
dren to an environment in which they are constantly p 
around.” 


the use of 
one of the 
days, It 1s 


ated 


. E edu- 
A FEELING OF SECURITY. As a first objective in 9% pem 
cational program for these girls and boys, we seek to 8 ing, 
a feeling of security in the school through status-belong 
36 








/ : 1 
y cbody. It is for this reason 


b that we ha d 
i ve devel 
W onors Awar ds Plan. To be sure, it has not iene = 


ed novo. We have borrowed; we have had experience 
„pects of the plan in several schools ove 





et 


f plan is eclectic. But it appears to 
robe jn our situation and may be s 
‘ghee 
the plan is comprehensive. It attem 
1° contributions to school welf 
jete is glorified; in others, the scholar. We are trying to 
le equivalent status to them, and even to the youngster whose 
‘atest achievement is getting to school on time regularly. 
We want to make it possible for every youngster in the school 
yaquire status, to have the privilege of wearing the school 
fmor Award. Each one may earn it according to his gifts, 
wording to his achievement. 


l JUSTIFIABLE COMPROMISE. Some will object that 
wads of any kind are artificial incentives to achievement. 
hbe so. There probably are pupil populations that can be 
wwated by pure idealism. Our youngsters are not of that 
mc company. We have made a compromise that appears 
or by our culture pattern. 


h the other hand, we do not overemphasize the reward or 
e for large numbers may win it. The award, therefore, 


he > the badge not of an exclusive group, but of an inclu- 
e 
Our 


th Plan emphasizes sustained, continuous effort. The point 
k, used as a convenient, quantitative measure. To minim- 


nistration, degrees of quality have not been scaled. 


T many years. 
have virtues that are 


O ın comparable ones 


pts to equate all types of 
are. In some schools the 





w leadership is rated highly, and leadership may be 
D = 4 qualitative measure of achievement. | 
a Dowie” school’s awards plan is one that, like Topsy, 


Mo A small group of gifted or favored pupils: gar- 
Nee è of the awards. The bulk of the pupil population is 

tim | e have tried to develop a plan that will motivate 
the 3 ate a lar e number of upils to improve themselves, 
“ali E 5 k that of their own 
“Milities tage of the school as well as to that o 
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a ee ee E POINTS [Novembey. 1949} 


Ideally, an awards plan for a school should originate with 


the pupils. Practically, ours was developed as a result of di 
cussion of the problem with a group of teachers. However ý 
make the plan acceptable to both the teachers and the pu 
ample opportunity must be provided them to discuss, g 
and amend it. The teachers studied the Plan at a Facult 
ference. Each teacher had had a copy for study prior 
meeting. The pupils discussed it during home room p 
Thus the plan was evolved, amended, developed. 

We must not leave the impression that the Honors Awards 
Plan is our sole or even principle solution to the Problem of 
giving status to the pupils. Curriculum adaptations, and proced- 
ures are basic with us as they are in all schools. Besides, we 
have a Good Will Council and a functional student government 
plan. But these will be described at another time. 


» to 
pils, 
tudy 
Y Con- 
to the 


eriods, 


The Honors Awards Plan 
POINT SCALE 


Two Points 


One Point Service Three Points 


The service we want to recognize in this plan is that contributing to general school 


welfare over a period of time. Occasional service, or service to an individual teacher 
is not, therefore, included. 


Safety Squad Head of a Club or Squad; | Heap oF: 
Sanitation Squad i.e, president, captain 1. Service Squad 
Technical Squad 2. Traffic Squad 
VI Squad 3. Late Squad 
Office Monitor 


Fire Drill Monitor 

Citizenship Squad 

Door Guard 

Lunch Monitor 

Receptionist 

Attendance Monitor 

School Messenger 

Officer of a Club or Squad 
other than head officer 

Class President and Secre- 
tary 

Special Service; e.g, mim- 
eograph, print shop, dis- 
tributors, etc. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


70%-74.9% average in ma- 75%-79.9% average in ma- | 80% Pde Fi 
jor subjects for one term. | jor subjects for one term. | major = er week 
(1) Major subjects refers to those taken four or more times PCF © 


(2) Every subject on pupil’s Program must be passed, 


in 
e 
averag 
; r one term" 
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iO a 
W EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


of 4 ian ons > anning ihe Captain of an inter-sch 
Wil a 1 club, | Member of aa i lastic team, ~ 
pt a school © si = an inter-scho- Editor-in-Chief of a school 
ration . ; newspaper or icati 
uf n perfect attend misan -i school organi- | President of ee. 
qo ord for a term.) zation or project; ie, Organization ra 
ye! G.O. Coun- | president, captain. : 
‘et of the \- 


perfect at- | Officers of the General Or- 


. a . . 
lá, with record for a ganization, except the 
| dance president. 
| g vers, assistants on Department editors of a 
o publications. school publication. 
| CHARACTER AND CITIZENSHIP 
lnrsonal Appearance— No absence for a term No absence and no late- 
ath. or ness for a term. 
‘gy 1 absence for a}|No lateness for a term. 
tm, 
thy 1 lateness for a 
term. 


lie outstanding improve- 
ment in character on 

wommendation of any 

tacher to the Guidance 

Counselor, | 

lider this heading, a teacher may recommend to the principal for award any 


e who makes an exceptional and outstanding contribution to the general school 
i È 


AWARDS 
SA ne: ntl RL Sk 2 tee School Shield 
Aoo ran iideercosachicamsctamesgyeccmnnvnanevines: Bronze Pin or 3” Block Letter 
D Of fe Credits...ccccccccccssssssescccssseeccccsessssesssee Silver Pin or 6” Block Letter 


The highest point 
At least half 


NOTIONS op Awarps 


om ndidate for any school award must have a good character record (B or 


‘Tin conduct and the approval of his guidance counselor) and no more 

iR n one disapproval of a subject teacher. , i oé his 
nig didate for the Henzel Award must have the ee ae Bf relies 

Wh ance counselor and subject teachers, as well as other school otc “onl 
i One term, for a pupil who engages in more than one ame 
lative ighest Point award will be considered. Howeren Ue at Further- 
More, „p “US way, the pupil adds points toward a, ig E Henzel Award. 

(47 all earned credits will be included in the total for the 


bA in May not receive two of the above listed awards = a kon ped 
bicher I must have earned a School Shield before he 1s eig 


in his first 
lem eard, regardless of the number of credits he may carn 
6, of Service, 


9 credi 


total at graduation will win the George Henzel Award. 
of the credits for this award must be for “service. 


i i i the pupil con- 
tes i t will be given under any of the categories unless p 


cà activity for the entire term. 
Used fo 


j Religious Holi 
olidays. 39 
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___ HIGH POINTS [Noverns, pfkPR 
l er, 1949) y home room teacher will check each Pupil in h 
ADMINISTRATION The Mifies on the basis of scholarship and character as fetee, to assure that 
1. At the end of each term, each sponsor of a school activity wil] he Till mark each one approved or disapproved in th indicated in the Plan 
each pupil in the activity a credit card as shown below, and send oake for she commendations will then be sent to th å e column at the right 
to respective home room teachers. SS cards , the fE Plan, who will prepare the awards b. dministrator of the Honors 
se ds assembly Presentation to the pupils at 
i i f this plan, all oth 
NATHAN HALE JUNIOR HIGH SHOOL Í, upon the adoption of mus pan, all other awards now made wil 
CHARLES GRAMET, Principal Me made at graduation for scholarship in specific subject as eson 
Administrator of the Plan will return the R 1 
i, The the home ro commendation for Honor 
HONOR AWARD awards sheet to om teachers who will enter on th : 
| Ae Card the name of the award received bs ie an an e Honor Award 
ONE CREDIT Eo of the permanent school record of the mipil. Pupil. This then becomes 
SPONSOR 
2. The home room teacher will enter all credits earned by each pupil on an 
Honor Award Credit Card, which will be kept with the pupil’s Scholastic 
Record Card. (While there is space on the latter card for such entries, it does 
not appear adequate to meet the needs of this plan.) 
NATHAN HALE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CN" 
Honor AWARD CREDIT CARD 
Pupils Name 
Date of 
Entry Activity Sponsor Credits Awards 
«“ ” card . 
3. After the home room teacher has made the entry, the “Honor Award” car COURAGE 
may be given to the pupil as a certificate of merit. i led to an Educat; 
4. The home room teacher will then make a list of all popes Se teacher i ical "on, whether of black man or white man, that gives one 
ee ee mis Pome Seale Gee oe mie ee Me moral “rage to stand up in front of a cannon and fails to give 
il, “OUFage to stand up in defense of right and justice, is a 
NATHAN HALE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL —Booxer T. WasuincTon, quoted in Education Digest 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR Honor AWARDS 


E E EAA E AE E a E 
Previous op 
Pupil? Names Credits Earned (A, B, or ) 
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Readers 


BELLA K. GROSSMAN 
The New York School of Printing 


A Course In World History for Retarg n 
e 


In An Interim Report on Slow Learners, Dr. 
Bristow poses a challenging question: “What curri 
ities and experiences are most appropriate for chil 
life needs and how can these experiences and act 
organized for ‘slow-learning’ pupils?” An intere 
that question appeared recently in the form of 
lished in Tke New York Sun, on the revision 
studies syllabus in several academic high schools. A committee 
of teachers representing ten schools had proceeded on the prem- 
ise that the subject matter of the traditional course in world 
history has no relation to the needs of non-academic ‘pupils, 
and had substituted an experimental course in current world 


William H 
culum actiy. 
dr En to mee 
Ivities be beg 
sung reply to 
a report, pub- 
of the social 


problems. Evaluating the results, the committee reported that 


for slow-learning pupils the course had proved superior to the 
traditional one, but that it had found no final answer to the 
problem of curriculum revision for slow learners. 


ONE APPROVAL. The following description of an experi- 
mental course in social studies is offered as an example of an- 
other approach to that problem. A course in world history r 
retarded readers was inaugurated in The New York School o 
Printing in February, 1949. The writer undertook the — 
of planning the syllabus and methodology of the course. 0 
several years a successful program in remedial reading M 
been conducted in the school. To provide more sdegpite} J 
these students, most of whom had suffered frustration an 

ure in their regular academic studies, the special classes 1n W were 
history were formed. Thus, pupils of the fourth term pant t 
enrolled in the remedial reading classes were also prog"? 

for the special course in world history, except 1n n T! 
where scheduling difficulties prevented that arrangeme "gist 
new course began with four groups, only one having ê only 0 
exceeding twenty. While the selection had been made nglish 
the basis of reading scores and recommendations ene f a 
teachers, the intelligence quotients were generally 10 
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| ogy FOR RETARDED READERS 
cere O 

T . 
j gister of 83, 46 pupils had an LQ. below 95. All the 
3 istics of slow learners soon became apparent. 
wd 


Kc AIMS. It is these characteristics which were a con- 
j jde in determining the aims of the experiment. Since 
“en recognized that social adjustment is the greatest 
| of these pupils, the principal aim of the course was to 
pl desirable social attitudes and skills as the basis for 
tie citizenship in our complex society. In addition, spe- 
sabjectives for retarded readers were emphasized: ability to 
yt the main ideas from the reading assignment and to state 
yw in their own words; the effective expression of ideas ; 
gcment of the vocabulary, especially in the mastery of a 
il studies terminology; ability to interpret maps and charts ; 
ywledge of the methods of obtaining information. 


Hf DRAMA OF HISTORY. The revision of the syllabus 
vat the limited abilities of slow learners was a perplexing 
4 Could the traditional subject matter be made palatable to 
swho, because of their handicap, found almost all academic 
iter distasteful? Unwilling to accept the idea that the his- 
To the past has little relation to the present-day needs of 
learning pupils, the writer came upon the key to another 
Poach in the title of the textbook selected for class use: 
s Great Adventure! If man’s quest through the ages for 
tulfllment of his physical and spiritual needs could be 
es as a series of dramatic adventures, unfolded in story 
be story of the past need not be dull. If stress were 
tt on the details of names and dates, but on the problems 
y i we confronted mankind throughout the course of his- 
trate Stimulating discussions would keep interest alive. If 
Y the students might discern in the vast panorama of 
hee „omc Meaningful pattern—a pattern such as Toynbee’s 
vy É Challe s Id readily under- 
RNG pate Se and Response—they would readily P 
‘yg, “Hon between the problems of today and those o 


i 








TS | : ! 
Mey haD METHODS. With that approach in mind, the 
“As od a course of study consisting of ten short units, 


Rt was devoted to an introduction: what history is; 
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reasons for studying the history of the past; sources 
edge of the past. The succeeding units covered the major 

of history, with emphasis upon the problems arising tas 
each. Because of the special vocational interests of the ithin 
the last unit was devoted to a brief history of printing., pupils, 


The methods were determined by the special needs of th 
pupils. Since no textbooks suitable for retarded readers we ; 
available, no home assignments were given. Pahlow’s Mon’: 
Great Adventure, excellent for its simplicity and informality of 
style, was chosen for use in class. A classroom library was 
sorely needed, but there were no funds for supplies of an 
kind. Several other history texts served as reference books. 


Pupils were seated in groups of four at library tables. Each 
group worked as a committee. When they entered, the cap- 
tain of each group distributed the textbooks. The first ten 
minutes of the period were devoted to a brief review of the 
previous lesson and the motivation of the new lesson. The 
title of the lesson and questions or topics to be covered were 
already on the blackboard. During the next fifteen minutes 
the pupils did “research,” finding in the textbook answers to 
the questions or material on each topic. Each group was as- 
signed one question or one topic. For the last twenty minutes, 
answers were discussed or reports presented. One student gave 
the report, the others volunteering corrections or additions. 
Usually the discussion was spirited, and conducted in such a 
way as to lead visitors to believe that it was a superior class, 
following an enriched syllabus! 


Perhaps the following account of a typical lesson will ie 
illustrate the procedure. The title of the lesson 1$ pauo -i 
in the Golden Age of Greece,” one in a unit on Greek K i 
tion. The teacher motivates the lesson by beginning 4 ‘nds 
sion on what constitutes happiness. One boy says that = hap- 
life a vale of tears—except for week-ends! Another fin m 
piness when he succeeds in his studies, for that a heen 
parents. The pupils are led to understand that they hav for- 
doing what the Greek philosophers did—examining signe" 
mulating ideals. The topics of the lesson are then aa aek 
(1) Education of an Athenian Boy; (2) Socrates, Aristotle 
Teacher; (3) Plato’s Ideas on Government; (4) 


ag 


of knowl. 


| 


FOR RETARDED READERS; 


fl of Knowledge. — the pupils have written re- 
gor heir readings, one boy from each group is asked to 
Pn his topic. a vein are then briefly summarized 
te sutline ON the blackboard. The summary question calls 
sO parison between the educational opportunities of an 
st youth and those of a high school boy today. As a 
pen the work habits of the students, the written reports 
# ted graded, and returned the next day with commen- 


or suggestions for improvement. 


ions 

ferion of subject matter is difficult for slow learners. The 
| f the course included, therefore, provision for frequent 
fd of the work covered in each unit. Weekly short-answer 
4s were given. At the end of a unit, mimeographed “Unit 
Up” sheets served as a review and as a means of indicat- 
ythe areas where re-teaching was necessary. The “Check- 
yf consisted of key words to be defined, names and places to 
inify, questions to discuss. To stimulate interest and to en- 
mge each student to make utmost use of his abilities, the 
ww sheet also contained a list of suggested “Things to Do” 
tatra credit, and some suggested readings. A number of 
ot very responsive in class, experienced the satisfaction 
ing their artistic talents and seeing their work displayed 
tte bulletin boards. 


NCRETIZING THE ABSTRACT. Retarded readers can- 
‘understand and therefore dislike abstract teaching. Without 
} indance of visual aids, the course cannot be successful. 
ied of history was brought to life in the vivid illustrations 
hes, on the bulletin boards: tombs of Egyptian kings, clay 
ite > Bab ylonia, the Elgin marbles, a medieval castle, prints 
ent ‘Naissance masters. These were obtained mainly from 
oil such as Life and National Geographic. Many 
bobo contributed by the students, who were ever on 
othe t for clippings for their scrapbooks. p i 

lti, handicap of slow learners is the inability to under- 
thar ; ONCEPts. In order to concretize these concepts, a 
ted Fy the form of a clock was devised. Each hour rep- 


k 
R 


ted i hundred years. Slowly the movable ‘hour hand 


t Progress as we followed the development of civil- 
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HIGH POINTS [November 1949 f experiment has been worthwhile. It was undertaken 
ization through the ages. In the outer rim appeared À H i misgivings by the writer, who i i 

ate symbols for the contributions made by each cule FOprj. Ihm jt could not have been successful Wi 
Thus, a clay tablet, looking very authentic, was fashioned pe ement of those administrators who 
the Sumerians; scales to represent the Hammurabi code for (urag such generous assistance while it wa 
were drawn alongside Babylonia. Another useful wa ge 


was one adapted from Builders of the Old World. It ol | 
in pictures the types of people, kinds of work, methods . : 
travel, manner of keeping records, and the outstanding mths | 
ments of each era of history. e- 


conceived the plan 
s being carried out. 


of laws i 


Among the most valuable learning experiences in 


the course 
were trips to museums—one to the Museum of Natu 


ral History 
erbal lesson | 


| Ctive as the 
sight of actual skulls, tools, drawings on cave walls. 


i f No real CNIL O 
appreciation of the art of Greece was possible until the students 


had looked upon the beauty of the Winged Victory and the — 
Parthenon. 


and one to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. No v 
on the development of early man could be as effe 


RESULTS. The response of the students throughout the course 
has been gratifying. The principal aims of the experiment have 
been fulfilled. What: better proof than this touching tribute | 


from a pupil, handed in when anonymous evaluations of the 
course were requested ? 


“When I frist come into this class, I thout that I was dumb. 


I think they GUIDANCE 
I know n v i i oppion is, I thin ey o.. 
should neal of e tee, bog's greatly, the teach- Ty said Miss Watkins, “I wish ba wong a el hates 
er can pay more attention to the students. I have learn things : T me. I have thought of journalism. 
that I had never knew before. History with many dates ıs t00 ‘Oh 7€ your own inclinations?” asked the prof. a 
confusing. Viv T soul yearns and throbs and pulsates with an ambition 
“I wish I have this next term. j | ‘tly i j world something that shall be marvelous a scope, 
“P. S. I think we should have homework & books. Ma da ntrancing in the vastness of its structural beauty! 
A . i ‘ch have hin- > YOU were born to be a milliner!” , 
Thus, free from the feelings of insecurity whic + whole —Capper’s Weekly 
dered them in regular classes, the boys have participate 


e 
heartedly in the activities provided for them. They have i 
to work cooperatively, to share responsibility, to resp wating 
opinions of others. There is no scientific way of ta evi 
their mastery of the subject matter, but there are Puen 
dences that the cultural aspects of the course have 1? 
them greatly. 
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The Effective Use of Educat i 
in Our Schools tonal F ilm 


SIDNEY ROSENBERG 
Junior High School 126 


It is time for an evaluation of the effectiveness o 
motion pictures as a teaching device. For many 
tors have recognized the value of supplementing the wr 
and the spoken word as media of instruction with a en 
experience. There is a considerable bibliography for the k ay 
room teacher onthe use of films in the learning experienc a 
children. What have been the actual results of this movëme n 
The following may provide a rather disturbing answer to Sy 
question. " 

Audio-Visual Education in City-School Systems is the subject 
of an article in the Research Bulletin of the National Educa. 
tion Association for December, 1946. As the result of a survey 
it is found that in the typical school system about 15 percent 
of the elementary school teachers use films frequently as con- 
trasted with 37 percent who never use them. In the typical 
junior high school about a fourth of the teachers use motion 
pictures frequently but approximately one-third make no use of 
them whatsoever. In the larger cities, 20.7%% of the high schools 
ri educational films frequently while 56.0% use them not at 
all. 

These statistics indicate very clearly that the educational 
motion picture has not made very much headway as an aid to 
instruction in our schools. It is important for us to consider 
why this is so. 


f our use 0 


SOME PRACTICAL OBSTACLES. Teachers are in an 
ment almost unanimously with the theoretical proposition ene 


films should be used in schools. Their failure to use ag 
based on very practical reasons. I shall try to indicate 
some of these obstacles are. e effective 


The average classroom is not built for the mos opel” 
showing of films. Shades, even when they are in perfect filter 
ating order, tend to let a considerable amount of ight 
into the room. The result is poor visibility, followed ver 
by lack of concentration on the film by the students. 
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y often Y 


AL FILMS 


] oN FL 
T flm cannot be shown to best advantage in the 


po because the screen is 
i , classroom d tired eyes often f We ose to the audi- 
A rain and ti yes otten follow a showing. Pupils 
p” he front seats at the sides of the room see the screen 
j” eat an angle. They usually have to move to the rea, 
100 8 hare the seats of oth eel 
f oft and share t ats of others. This close proxim- 
oe talking and disorder during the rather dull stretches 
4 cur in so many of the educational films available. 

P teachers do not know how to operate a motion picture 
vot, Some are haunted by a fear that they will not know 


do if some hitch develops in its operation. 


itto 


‘gany periods in a school day if they show the film to one 


h: e 7 
itis objection, the danger of damage to the expensive 


itor through mishandling is increased. 


tis necessary to “book” films many months in advance of 
iw, Few teachers can predict to within a day or so the 
yes of their class months ahead. Instead of adjusting the 
mg of the film to class instruction, they are compelled to 


je opposite. 


laters should preview the films to be shown, but not all 
‘ind the necessary time. Most often it means the teacher 
‘say after school to do it. 


z titles and descriptions of film in catalogs are often mis- 
W X determining their content and objectives. This makes 
kin on of films very often a hit-or-miss affair. Teachers 
noS find that they have chosen films completely or in 
p titable for their class. 

k thon cost several dollars a day. Teachers are reluctant 
th a authorities, who are trying to make ends meet, 
i i Uuable but expensive materials. 


0 | 
J. too difficult now to see why educational films are 
N 


sow 
= 
ce 


% 
ly 
M 


n i 7 schools to the extent that they should. The 


f this 


i rą . 
| le ale are very real ones. They must be met 1 


“ational tool is not to be neglected. 
80 
tapine TIONS, We came up against these V 
to set up a visual aids program at ou 


ery obstacles 
r school. I 
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‘aew of students trained to operate the projector may miss - 


ta time. When several crews of students are trained to | 
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HIGH POINTS [Novembe, 
shall describe what we did to cope with them in the 


; ho Th 
our experience may make the path for others a littl Pe that f ol eachers were assi 


. . . e Easier 
A visual aids committee was formed of teachers ' 


specialize in the care and operation of the silent and 

motion picture equipment. One teacher was assigned Sound 
procurement of films. He sent away for information ana the 
alogs to the various agencies and industries that had Cat- 
tional films to offer. uca- 


It was found that most of the films audible fr 


om th 
sources could be rented only. As we did not have = 


Sufficient 


funds to rent films as a regular procedure, we had to investi- ji 


gate all the possible sources of free films. 


There were obstacles in the way of obtaining even free films 
If the source of the films was any considerable distance from 
our school, the postage or express charges mounted. Since so 
much time was spent in transit, we were generally permitted 
to have the films only a very short time. 

We discovered several sources of free films within the city. 
In addition, the New York City Board of Education district 
film libraries offered their facilities. Messengers from our school 
were sent to fetch and return the films. The only cost for this 
service was the carfare involved. 

We ordered films several months in advance to make sure 
they were available. The teacher in charge of procurement 
took into account as far as possible the wishes of individua 
teachers as to the subject of the films and the dates they wete 
to be used. However, it was found that teachers in the same 
grade often wanted to show the same film at different sai 
in the term. In some cases, it was a practical necessity for s0 


. € | 
teachers to take a film at an earlier or later date than they | 


wished if they were to have their class see it at all. A “ail 
all the films scheduled for the term was posted on the sc he 
bulletin board so that each teacher could take note of films 5 
was interested in and the week they were available. ms; 
Besides being used by individual teachers in their angi 
some films were shown in the auditorium to four or five “ation 
at a time. Here the atmosphere resembled that of a om "wate 
picture theater. The pupils could sit comfortably a” 
50 


(ft : i 
, 1949 i sirable distance a large screen in 


{ 
\ 
} 


' 


gb FEMS a 


a adr dake an auditorium that 

é gned to each show; 
o iesignated teacher-in-charge. He supervised the Ea 
08 „ho had been trained to operate the Projector. S 
ih | should lose too much time from his classes th ‘ 
era crews and they took turns at these performan 
1. machine Was in operation most of the crew returned 
i; is leaving merely one or two of their members to 
' on the functioning of the projector. At the end of the 
"the full crew put the equipment away. 


ere 
Ces. 


Te <-> 
= 


t eacher-in-charge, who was acquainted with the film, 
wally conducted a preliminary discussion with the group, 
iting the showing and pointing out the things to be 
iq for. All the teachers took turns at conducting the dis- 
an after the showing of the film. 

ha library card a record was kept of the film shown: its 
tits content, the grades it was most suitable for, and its 
rand effectiveness as a learning experience. These cards 
nfled, and a catalog was gradually built up of films both 
úad available for future procurement and showings. 

is account of the setting up of a functioning and effective 
dads program in one school is not intended as a blue- 
‘lor all to follow. Different circumstances require different 


| ‘sto the problem. Our experience is related here-merely 


‘tninder that good theory is worth nothing unless it is 
“Tented by sound and thought-out practice. 


SUCCESS 
$ se of his low 
0 


1] who failed.” 
Daily Citizen 


m 
om came up with this brilliant defen 
© report card: “I was the highest O k 
—Harotp Spence, Holdredge (Neb.) 


A 
t 
f 
h 
ol 
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The Antiquarian’s C yrl9 l 
—T aes OF Like pe A initials On the site. He did take pictures but as a 
MO a? nder he thought it would be wonderful to take 


Last summer the Antiquarian renewed some antiqua.: if eter Jtalian editions of works by the Plinys 
searches in Europe after a lapse of ten years, Fist eect Te. g” No Pliny T l 
the modern side of life in France and Italy, he revisited ectin © Pliny tosay 
of the sights noted for their classical associations. any nately, there was a large bookshop diagonally across the 
During the course of his rambles, he came to the «~ j from the cathedral facade. Entering the shop the Anti- 
Como on the shores of the lake of the same name, the mt of g „sked in his best Italian for una edizione delle opere 
Lacus Larius. The name Como is derived from the Tt a The proprietor shrugged his shoulders and switched 
Comum related to a Greek word meaning revels. Gar, T jm +h. The Antiquarian repeated the request in better 
still a joyous town singularly blessed in its location at the EA i The bookman switched to English. The Antiquarian 
ern tip of one of the most beautiful lakes in Europe, l r ease, asked in still better English, “Do you have any 


j 


Not Without Honor xof books by Pliny?” The bookseller was puzzled, “Pliny, 


; TERR" yl do not understand.” 
However, it was not for the scenery primarily that the Ant. ¢ 


, Ma - t Antiquarian asked him to walk a few steps to the door. 
quarian went to Como although that in itself is always worth 4 pwo statues were plainly visible. “See,” the Antiquarian 
visit. He went to pay homage to two of the most lovable of sed, “the Plinys were born here, your town has honored 
ancient Latin authors, to the scientist Gaius Plinius Secundus, . 444 vou must have some bodi: by them.” At last the 
better known to us as Pliny the Elder, and to his nephew Lr i 


5 $ =~ metor seemed to understand. He went to the rear of the 
Gaius Plinius Caecilius Secundus, Pliny the Younger. yad came back with a book, “Ah, you want a guide book 


The Antiquarian was pleased to see that Como had not for- jo. dral” he said. “We have all kinds, Italian, English, 
gotten its two illustrious sons. On the main square there was y» 


a sign directing the passerby to drink at the Cafe Plinio. The y 


‘adic Re vale as the Antiquarian went out to copy the inscriptions 
Antiquarian, wishing to do in Como as the Comensts i s fles, q py P 
obeyed the instructions and enjoyed a Copa Plinio, the specially” 


of the house! EPEN Ke An Ancient Letter On Public Education 

The two Plinys were honored in 1498 in a more solid pa i incident reminded the Antiquarian of a conversation 
ion. By order of the council and citizens of Como, the pe "1850 years ago in which the younger Pliny and his fel- 
of the authors were placed on the facade of the beautiful ca sie ‘tens of Come. pardoned ie that time the citizens of 
dral of Como, that of Pliny the Elder to the left of the Me Snell knew qh pu paeo Mn was, and they had 
entrance and the one of Pliny the Younger to the right. = the | be grateful t hi ay esult of that conversation. 
priate inscriptions relate the services of the two authors ` t we, for the A "Pliny by his words and deeds 
state and commemorate their literary talents. he recognition interest in moble education. 


The Antiquarian was so enthusiastic about | ted 
, ; i a on e TO i ter to the note 
given to these two ancients that he thought it wou i be asing Nn Tai 2 told the tt Y = in t versions 
idea to take away some tokens of remembrance. DIB" ye Ulete -> One of his good friends. by chance 


tur 4, tter . A d 
l e "ai texts, an 
he wishes to remind the reader that the elder Pliny W% sedge. iqari found in elementary Latin m Ape 
‘N was teaching the lesson con 


; ; > N i 
antiquarian, one of the great collectors of stray the 1 |, the nage V. 13 in edi- 
The antiquarian did not wantonly chip off a piece i did wa ie he wrote this. (It is lister — sets down 
scription nor did he, as some greater predecessor i thar vwPlete letters.) The Antiquarian 


52 ' letter freely adaped and translated. m 
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How To Pay For Teachers 

“Recently, when I was visiting my home town, a 

of a fellow-townsman came to greet me. I asked h; rang Son 


Ember, 1949) 


go to school? He answered, ‘Yes, sir? ‘Where Tn O Yoy Ye 
Ilan’ 


‘Why not here?’ Then his father (he was there too : 
the boy to me) said, ‘B and had 

even presented the boy ) said, “Because we have p 

ers here.’ ° teach. 

“Why not?’ I asked. ‘Surely it would be ver 
interest as fathers (fortunately several fathers w 
ence) for your children to receive their education here. Wh 
could they stay with more enjoyment than in their own to 2 

Wn? 

Where else could they be held to more upright livin 

g than 

under the eyes of their parents? Where could they be edu. 
catd with less expense than at home?’ 

“How little would it cost you to hire teachers if you estab. 
lished a common fund! The money you now spend on lodg. 
ing and travel expenses and on everything bought away from 
home (and certainly when your sons are away from home they 
have to buy everything) you can easily apply to the salaries of 
teachers. 

“Now I, who don’t have any children yet, am ready to con- 


ere in the audi- 


tribute a third of any money which you will feel like contrib- 


uting, for our own town just as I’d give money for a daughter 
or for a relation.’ ” 


Hiring Teachers In Ancient Italy i 

“I would promise to give the whole amount, if I were j 

afraid that this donation of mine might at some future e 

used unwisely through favoritism;—something | see hapP f ers. 

in many places in which local authorities hir e the ta m 
This injustice can be remedied in one way: if the P e 


ro judg 
hiring is left to the parents alone, and the sacred duty of } h 


ee ous 
ing the applicants fairly is imposed upon the parent ae 


their payment of part of the salary. f money 
“For, those who might perhaps be lax in questions art 

given by another, will surely be careful about their 5 1 teache! 

cial outlay, and they will take care that only a quaiihie 

will get the money that they themselves pay out- - be as large 
“I want the donation that TIl be asked to give t° °“ gr chit 

as possible. You can give nothing of greater value to 


34 


jy ‘ay 
= 


| df yTIQUARIAN’S CORNER__ 

g ing that can bring greater joy to a community.... 
Fay you attract such distinguished teachers that residents 
W. pboring towns will want to come here to learn, and just 
y children now go to foreign places so will foreigners 
ia g to this place! 

hyw I beg you earnestly, as fits the importance of this re- 
g that from the great numbers of students of oratory, who 
f’ ome to you because of their admiration for your talents, 
f round for teachers whom we can invite but on this con- 
in, that I should not make any final contract with any of 
n Im giving the parents a free rein in all dealings. Let 
im be the judges and make the choice. All that I ask in this 
ater is to prove my concern and to provide money. Then, if 


gody is found who is confident of his ability, let him start 


tfr Como with the understanding that he does not have to — 


ag from Rome anything else but his confidence in his ability 
imke good.” 


Morris RosENBLUM 


Samuel J. Tilden High School 


NO EXCEPTIONS 


Wen as a New York assemblyman, Alfred E. Smith was trying 
through the legislature a 6-day work week, he was asked 
lh > canneries for an exception in their case. Smith replied: 
h to a carefully the commandment, ‘Remember the Sabbath 
kt ave CEP it holy, but I am unable to find any language in It 


s ' : 
a excepting the canneries.” 


SS 
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Films of Special Interest to Teachers 


(Exceptional motion pictures recommended to teacher 

reviewed every month by the Chairman of Special Fil 
the School and Theatre Committee. Additional inf f 
about discounts, etc. may be obtained from Mrs. Fig 


il be 
MS o 


Coordinator of School and Theatre Activities, 130 Meg mts | 


St, New York 19, or from the School and Theatre 56th 
tive in each school.) representa. 


Major Barbara (Discounts are available for the 
at the Art Theatre) 

“Well, friends: have I ever disappointed you?” inquir 
G.B.S. in the foreword to Major Barbara—and the Maa P 
easy; the herectic of Hertfordshire is still the liveliest aik 
‘on in town. His movie discussion on the cardinal sin of poy- 
. erty, which Gabriel Pascal produced in 1941 and Ellis Films is 
` reviving at the Art Theatre, is worth your time no matter 
what your views. At the least, you will cry, in the words of 
“Euripides” Cusins to “Machiavelli” Undershaft in the film, 
“You are, as far as I am able to gather, a most infernal old 
rascal, but you appeal very strongly to my sense of ironic 
humor!” And at most— 


There are thirty new scenes written by Shaw for the film. | 


(Ellis Films is showing an intelligently cut version. You can 
tell those who missed the original about the prologue in which 
the old gentleman himself offered us his movies in exchange 
for our over-age destroyers.) There is a cast SO wonderful that 
one of the butlers turns out to be Felix Aylmer and one of tht 
Salvation Army lasses, Deborah Kerr at eightee y. 
ebullient professor of Greek, is Rex Harrison in top form, 4 i 
ing just the right Shavian-Savoyard flourish to that ere 
revelation that he is a foundling. (“Plot?” deman gh ail 
“Well, then, if that’s what you want: plot!”) Major par i y 0 
played movingly by Wendy Hiller. She joins the et ex 
larger-than-life-size Shaw heroines who are possibly warts 
hausting as they are magnificent. When Bill Walker * e- 


ip, M 
Barbara’s “bloke,” with great feeling, “You tyke my TF hets tay 


e . ant, 
stop ’er jawr, or you'll die afore your time. » » ose o 0 


wot you'll be: wore aht!” you can hear the 
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Program 3 


n. Cusins, © | 


"eg 


ht 


| (HER FILMS 
f Superman groan in agreement, and 


: mayb 
Won who wrote in Don Juan, ybe Byron too, 
y 


Inform us truly, have they not hen beck’ a 
Athi ye lords of ladies intellec ial. d you all? 


+ Newton's characterization of Bill Walker is in ; 
Fie price of admission to the movie.) diker in i digali 
k drew Undershaft, the munitions maker, is brought to 
| esi life by Robert Morley, as is his wife, Lady Brit, by 
y majestic Marie Lohr. Sanctimonious Snobby Price is done 
ya tumn by E ii ag mel Mrs. Baines of the “Army” 
joking like Evangeline boo ) 1s. played by Dame Sybil 
tomdike. In other roles you will discover Stanley Holloway, 
wuld Calthrop, and many more quite perfect to listen to. 
‘That Major Barbara should have intellectual excitement is 
a surprising, but its movement and warmth are a tribute to 
wa and to Shaw himself as a scenarist. The “immenso 
alo” scene, when Bodger’s whiskey and Undershaft’s can- 
m triumph, and the fatal cheque is written, and “Euripides” 
sarried off by an ecstasy of irony while Major Barbara’s heart 
‘broken and Bill Walker whispers, “Wot prawce Selvytion 
dwell, if you know of anything on a screen these days 
g has more in it to stir the heart and mind, we'll eat the 
ae and all the eight acts of Back to Methuselah. 
‘ oe Major Barbara is also fortunate, more so than 
4 i “i perhaps. A picturesque derelict saloon converted 
tue a vation Army shelter is the place where Peter Shirley 
D : ill Walker that Sergeant Todger Fairmile will convert 
44” 4 Mashed pertater; cut to St. Katherine’s Wharf before 
ù -i of Tower Bridge, and we see him doing it (“’e 
E for me: prayin’ comfortable with me as a carpet”). 
i tual farm-school settlement at Dartington Hall in Devon, 
i med cottages and antiseptic sawmills and outdoor 
ty er all, has been used as the scene of Undershaft’s muni- 
a, 
adt À 
h here, alas, the film (like the play) falls apart. Nothing 
Cer f h 
MH ma perversity can explain why, `n order to show that 
ar l often be snatched from the jaws of hell, Shaw had 
Yon y € good life come out of the Prince of Darkness s 
orks, This is probably the most exasperating clever 
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ending, meaning exactly nothing, in modern lite 
we'll let you argue that out with Shaw. 

Playing with Major Barbara at the Art Theatre (3¢ E. 3 
Street) is a very unusual art documentary, 1848, in which e 
revolution of 1848 is shown through close-ups of etchin gs, lith e 
graphs, etc. from the Bibliotheque Nationale, chiefly by Dait 
‘er and Gavarni. It is an extraordinarily effective device w 
bringing the period to life. Someone had a notion that the 
“French” feeling could be put over by having the commentary 
spoken by a man with an accent like Charles Boyer’s, and it jg 
not a good notion at all; but the idea of photographing the 
Daumiers in this way was sheer inspiration. 

Discount coupons for the Art Theatre are available from the 
School and Theatre representative in your school. (If Major 
Barbara is playing elsewhere when you read this, ask about dis 
counts anyway. They will probably be available, as for Pyg- 
malion, which was also released by Ellis Films, wherever the 
film is revived.) 


Art Film Program (Brooklyn Museum Art School an- 
nounces series of free films) 

When you see such films as 1846 at the Art Thain, © 
Maillol at the Paris Theatre, you long for the day rag tn 
will be playing continuously somewhere, say at er will 
Library, and a quarter paid to the movicola = 7 bose 
give you your choice of the “Charivari lithograp a ake 
sun-warmed pieces of sculpture. Until the millenni -i S 
note that these two and several other extremely aer aigi 
shorts will be presented at the Brooklyn Museum re been 
this year. Admission is free, and the progr i 3:30 and 
arranged conveniently for teachers: Wednesdays 
8:45 p.m. re eat 

If soni like to receive program notes a week belt ce 
showing, ask Mr. Gregory Ross of the Ar 17) to put 
(Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 
you on the mailing list. e naded Maillol m 

At the November 16 program (which include Museum, ° 
that now-famous film from the collection of aa otographine 
Modern Art, Racconta da un Affresco, made Dy P Charles seit’ 
the Giotto frescos in the Arena Chapel of Padua), 


rature, But 
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he Art School faculty spoke informally on “Giotto and 
fil: the unity of the arts.” Similar talks will be given at 
M rening programs to come. 

4 are is the schedule: 


ember 14 1848 (Daumier, Gavarni, et al.) 
Mystic Lams (15th c. masterpiece, Van Eyck) 
LAMENTATION (study of seated form: Martha 


Graham) 
january 18 IL Parapiso Terrestre (Hieronymus Bosch 
| triptych) 
L’Amitie Nore (African Art: Cocteau nar- 
rative) 
Out oF A CHINESE PAINTING BRUSH 
March 15 DenHn’s TECHNIQUE IN WATER COLOR 
Aususson TAPESTRIES (Lurcat’s revival of 
the art) 


ALEXANDER CALDER (the mobiles, in color) 


April 12 Two films not yet scheduled 
IL Canto DELLA Creatore (more of the 
Giotto frescos) 


While we’re on the subject of art documentaries: the Mu- 
tm of Modern Art has for rent or sale in 16 or 35mm 
a 18-minute black and white film on the work of van 
gh, made in France in 1948 by Gaston Diehl and Robert 
“sens and now being shown regularly in connection with 
‘Van Gogh exhibition at the Metropolitan. 


World Documentary, Inc. (Special rate offered to teach- 
e ers by new film group) 

hey ding to Robert J. Gurney, Jr., President of “World 
ty etary, Inc” the films which will be shown by this 
“atrical enterprise will be those “answering the demand 


=| 


tler on pictures take an active part in the fight for world 


an ing.” In the first three programs at the Barbizon 
otel in October, documentaries from Yugoslavia, Can- 


ene and, Czechoslovakia, Great Britain and Denmark _ 
“tame {Among the films announced for the November 


te two from the United States, Going Places, and 
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Picture in Your Mind (a color animation on inter-groy 1949) 
tions, sponsored by the U.N. and winner of first P tela. 
the recent Belgian film festival, but virtually takia at 
the country of its origin). n 

One of the best films we've seen this year is a 25-min 
fantasy made in Denmark, Palle, Alone in the World ute 
was shown as a last-minute substitution on the Octobe. 
gram. It is about a small boy who wakes up one mornin 
alone in the world. Naturally, he takes possession. yf you 
have a drop of Walter Mitty in your veins, you will find his 
adventures as a stratoliner pilot, trolley-car motorman, hotel 
chef, etc., completely satisfying and even (who knows?) con- 
tributing to international understanding. Palle walked off with 
first honors at Cannes last summer. 


An experimental color short selected as the film of the year 
in Canada, The Loon’s Necklace, uses authentic ritual masks 
of the British Columbian Indians, on real actors, to dramatize 
an ancient legend. With 1848 and The Loon's Necklace 
proving so brilliantly that there is no such thing as “static 
material, the movie makers shouldn’t leave a museum case 
in this hemisphere unrifled. . . . New Town (Great Batain 
and Atom at the Crossroads (Czechoslovakia) are abina 
color cartoons which deliver their messages without a 7 D 
prosiness. Youth Builds (Yugoslavia) and Locomotive (Po a 
are nowhere near as effective. The evening we <i a of 
the English narration was used as a running transla ot 
the original language, so that both sound tracks a Glms 
simultaneously—an irritating device, considering that att 
are of such obvious newsreel quality that even one comm 
would seem didactic. gram on 


Films from six countries are promised for the P amati 
December 27, 28, 29. One from Australia 1s about ' 


tober pro. 


jse 1 
an aborigine who became a famous painter. P onl a jan 
a color animation by Norman Maclaren of a Frenc pn and 
lullaby about the little gray hen, the little brown is a RU 
all the other little hens everywhere. City of Bsn ete tO the 
sian short about a large cooperative farm ae ee ed 
last detail, including a race track.” If you are 1 ggs Joab 
more information, write to the program directof, 
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in | fame Is The Spur (4 stron 


s kk 


yoHER aia eee 
# at World Documentary, Inc., 18 West 55 Street, New 
A 9, (Admission to teachers, $1.20—20% off.) 
i 


g political film has been 
| : m Howard Spring’s novel) 
Jovi biographies so rarely attempt subtle examinations of 
gence that we should welcome Fame Is the Spur, the 
jih story about a successful Labor minister (read 
Donald” for “My Lord Radshaw”) who rose from poverty, 
gag integrity somewhere along the way. Watch for it 
its not listed now; despite obvious flaws and obstacles to 
wpularity, its maturity guarantees this film a tenacious survival. 
“Here’s this chap Hamer Radshaw,” the movie says, “awfully 
wat sort; really had guts and heart for his people when 
tstarted. Then he changed on the way up. Bit of a turn- 
w don’t you know, but not more than you or me, I daresay. 
ikiled his wife. Now, there was a fighter for you!” 


ht what made Hamer change? What made the “statesman” 
jwary hypocrite? You won't find out very clearly from 
il Balchin’s weak scenario, which is not only episodic 
thils to clarify the essential conflicts inside the chief charac- 
è Michael Redgrave plays Hamer as well as the part is 


"ten, but it has not been written well enough. 


theless, Fame Is the Spur is strong meat. A kind of 
Y of the British Labor Party, it shows us the Peterloo 
te, strikers listening to a reading of the Riot Act, an 
| eo Suffragette, My Lord Radshaw struggling to get 


00 sword out of the scabbard and weeping helplessly 

° he cannot, 

wee ago, when the Boulting brothers and Del Giudice 

Ihe 1 theme from Howard Spring’s novel, it was as hot 

te ondon presses, and it still could be construed as im- 
oning of British government leaders. They have 


k Questi 

$ 800d job historically and (almost) philosophically. 
h 

| 


made fro 


“Ramsay 


FS 


— 


\ 
ene ‘op marks for courage. ae 
| t “d by Edward L. Kingsley in association with Oxford 
the Little CineMet, Sixth Avenue and 39th Street.) 
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Strangers In The House . (There is a new 


in New York) 
When we were informed by Lopert Films of the Americ 

premiere of Strangers in the House (adapted from the fowl 
of Georges Simenon, Les Inconnus dans la Maison, by Henri. 
Georges Clouzot, directed by Henri Decoin, with English 
titles by Herman G. Weinberg), we settled our affairs and 
made arrangements to see it three times: once at a Preview 
once on a press pass, and once for cash. We ha just seen 
for the second time when Strangers in the House folded quietly, 
Something else took its place at the 55th Street P 


layhouse. Jt 
does not matter what. It was just a movie. It did not have 


Raimu in it. . 

(All right, we aren’t going to get excited about this, we are 
perfectly calm, only don’t go away please.) | 

In Strangers in the House, Raimu plays Loursat, a gifted 
criminal lawyer in one of those provincial towns that Simenon 
and Clouzot (who directed The Raven) know how to dissect 
with a clean knife. Twenty years before the film opens, Lour- 
sats wife has deserted him. He remains with a daughter, an 
very little interest in anything except the steady omen i 
large quantitites of warmed port. At the beginning © z 
film, Raimu in one second establishes himself as a man om 
has more wine in him than anyone could be apee © al 
tain in Jess than twenty years. (He also has an A — 
irrelevant but enormously effective Manchu moustache, at 
which the dead eyes regard you as if he were say fea 
Baudelaire, “You may take it, then, that in gonen a fo 
error does not affect my nerves except insofar as ate satis- 
extract the quintessence of stupidity for my own pry 
faction, as I have done for the last twenty years. ) der case 

His daughter Nicole becomes involved in a = angsters 
along with some adolescents who are playing at gnats being 
(in a very middle-class French way, their rendez e role of 
a place called Le Boxing Club). Loursat resumes fl 
lawyer for the defense to save Nicole’s Emile, g~ 
builds to a great trial climax which permits him nsible 
most of the hypocritical townspeople who are a seem 
the immorality of their children. (All of the adn 
62 
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Raimu film 


tne i 
noun 





| lated to one another by marria 
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ge or business ties, in th 
e 
simenon’s characters.) 


he complaint of a A about Strangers in the 
sus was that it gave Ramu too little to do unti] the smash- 
ving at the trial, and that little he ap 


| | peared to do somewhat 
alesly Since the whole point of the characterization is its 
“pd and contemptuous inner comment on human stupidity, 


< jas little enough to “do”—he is, in every line of his body 
ile others speak, in every pause before he drops one of 
y wonderfully clipped ironic lines Clouzot has given him. 
{ewould rather watch him in this film, listening to the (well- 
tved) strictures of his good housekeeper and his lonely 
wghter, and then hunching his shoulders a little, raising his 
xt courteously (he wears his hat indoors, a notion of his 
m,no doubt) and then going away with his bottles, than 
mother actor in any other film you can name. Nothing he 
wis without meaning. To see him awaken in a stuffy room, 
‘ome incensed at the suggestion of his housekeeper that 
‘window be opened, and then order a breakfast of wine to 
tp the “chill” out, is also richly comic, though there is not 
bt of the self-conscious oldfellow cuteness someone like 
‘ty Fitzgerald would have put into that scene. Raimu 
iles”? If a cobra sunning itself before it chooses to strike 
ps, yes; that magnificent denunciation speech at the trial 
om mailing itself every moment of the ry mape 
li, wd tell you other things about Strangers in the ait 
tù ù excellent genre piece, it has good dialogue and goo 
Wi the minor roles. But we have already told you 
abring S TeVlewers can file out judiciously, the sr ae m 
t > a the house lights, but someone remains who 
! ea t to life: l bistrot, devant 
“vere z Out seul, encore digne, dans un bistrot, 

l C vin rouge.” 


: GOLDSTEIN Abraham Lincoln High School 
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Fables for Educators 


FRANK M. KEGEL* 
Phoebe and Louie 


Proving that the aim may be reached by varyin 

if the motivation is strong enough. 

Phoebe was the nicest little bird you ever saw—bri 
diligent too; so when she announced her intention of becomin 
a teacher, her principal, her guidance counselor, her r 
advisor, her official teacher, and her Uncle Nat all said she 
was doing exactly the right thing. As it happened, they would 
all have said so anyway; for what with a record hatch during 
the last few years and one thing and another, the schools were 
jammed, and the supply of new teachers was running peril. 
ously low. | 

Without too much difficulty, except perhaps in her chirping 
test, where she found to her surprise that she had traces of 
a foreign lilt, Phoebe made her way to a school. Once there, 
what a worker she was! During and after the school day, 
she went beyond everybody’s predictions—especially in the way 
she threw herself into the “co-curricular” activities, which oddly 
enough, mostly took place after three o’clock. 

Almost any afternoon she was to be found perched on a 
nearby telephone wire, her youthful charges ranged alongside 
her, giving her all to the Westwood Warblers, as her club we 
called. “That Phoebe What’s-her-name is a fine girl, e 
used to say at school cabinet meetings. “She works nt 
Many a day she returned to her nest with wings quite 1 x 
and limp from fatigue. oe 

All this was in noticeable contrast to the knavish bed 
of one, Louie, who had been appointed to the schoo 
Phoebe’s list. Louie, who happened to be a raven, ment 
of those fellows who become teachers because at the ™ arec! 
they cannot think of anything better to do. Early in Oe ifer 
he made a few ineffectual attempts to lead a Worm I wNevel” 
tion Club; but as soon as he got off probation, he sacs uno 
more!”—adding something to the effect that there W 
future in it.” | 


g methods 


ght and 


, k. 
* Bureau of Public Information, Board of Education, City of New ya 
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| 
LES 
pi b e ja g À 
that time on, it was one alibi and excus 
fro was throat trouble. “The r € after another. 


aven himself is hoarse,” 
pecial research on “Com. 
an Shore Public Schools.” 


fs used to croak. Then it was s 
lat Relationships in the Plutoni 


ere was always a new excuse. 
i 


"None of these was the real reason why Louie whi ed 
r, chool promptly at three every day. As everybody, see, 
„made a beeline to the Arboreal School of Education, where 
„was learning all about the correlation between wing span 
qi remedial flying in the tenth and eleventh years, Many 
{the teachers said it was a shame the way Mr. Vulture, 
je principal, let him get away with it, and the smoking 
wm cynics pointed to the fact that Louie and Mr. Vulture 
gre members of the same college birdhouse. “They always 
fick together,” they said. 
Well, Louie’s part of this tale worked out as you might 
apect; so let’s get it over with while we are on this distasteful 
ayect. He took the first assistant’s examination and made it 
nthe second try. Now, for their professional growth, as he 
osts, he is busy explaining the newer concepts to fifteen 
‘trassed colleagues. “We must adjust the worm to the early 
itd,” he observed at last week’s departmental conference. 
| Tuning back to the amiable and hard-working Phoebe, 
‘Sa joy to report that she didn’t get left after all. One day, 
e astonishment of no one, since the whole school had 
Eq e about nothing else for the past six months, she 
_ this, th ee i Phoebe is happy 
tchi en, 1s a teal happy-ending story. ape fe 
w TS out her little gifts to the crowded schools ot tome 
id; we is happy for reasons already explained. ag | 
h ni happy—or at least he says he is. Everyone = = 
he Tt, except Louie’s fifteen harassed colegas ed 
ei ae not exactly overjoyed even before T = epi ce 
€x of elation is probably in the natura! O 5 
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High Points 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE ENROLLMENT 


Gain 
Mar. 1949 Oct. 1949 or Loss % 
French 43,449 48,531 5,082 129% 
German 6,691 7,324 633 gay, 
Greek 21 14 5 
Hebrew 3,970 5,044 1,074 270% 
Italian 9,765 10,419 654 7% 
Latin 9277 9,324 47% 
Spanish 55,703 59,984 4,281 8% 
Norwegian | 100 103 
Gaelic 26 
Gen. Lang. 648 512 — 136 
129,650 141,255 11,605 ` 10% 
March 1949 October. 1949 
Sr. H. S$. 88,207 93,656 
Jr: H, S. 35,451 41,055 
Ey, H. 8. 4,847 5,435 
Voc. H. S. 1,145 1,109 
129,650 141,255 


THEODORE HUEBENER © 
Director of Foreign Languages 
Public Schools, City of New York 


OH, MR. EWING! l 


Though the occupational hazards of school librarianship are 
‘Not as stark or devastating as those of mining or sand-hogging; 
yet there are numerous petty afflictions and irritations in lite 
among the book stacks that can cumulate into a neat little health 
problem. 

Dust is the prime nuisance in every library. Even though cus 
todial help be rather thorough, dust is likely to gather on shelves, 
especially in mouse-like rolls on the low ones near floor level. An 
though circulation records show that many a book has its W i 
outside of the library, a large proportion of those that stay “ee 
or less put are coated with a powdery dust. A pile of newsp ap , 
or magazines can hold enough dirt to start a thriving W” af 
box. Even the clippings in the vertical file contribute tow it 
chronic rhinitis. Window draperies are soon weighed down w i: 
grit and dirt, which are redistributed when a breeze ripples oe 
The general atmosphere of dry dustiness affects nose and t 
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the sensitive sneeze and cough, mindful that man returns to 

j dust from which he sprang. 
with constant handling of print and soiled books, the librari- 
ș hands are often quite black, and eventually her face is 
pudged. If a sink 1s not an overnight hike away, she can wash 
ily frequently, to avoid clogged pores and ubiquitous finger- 


| ints. Paper towels, however, will soon roughen her skin, so 


x the fine-paying pupil will not want to touch her “lobster 
jaws.” A bottle of hand lotion should be in every librarian’s first 
uid kit-glycerine and rosewater alongside the iodine. 


Cuts from paper, scissors or razor are not uncommon in a 


‘Ibrary, when new books are prepared for circulation or old ones 


nended. Stabs from needle and awl are incident to the repairing 
yocess. Burns from twine or a hot stylus, though scarcely 
requiring blood plasma and sulfonamides, give the library work- 
fom overtones of a hospital clinic. 


It is easy to bruise one’s thighs on table edges, and to stumble 
wer step-stools and carelessly-left brief cases. Barked shins and 
black and blue limbs are readily come by in a crowded reading 
wom, where heavy furniture snatches at one as one passes. And 
lard-to-maneuver book wagons invariably work with facility 
ud precision when it comes to nicking ankles. 


| Lighting in libraries often falls short of a desirable standard, 


ud after a time one’s eyes feel as dim as the electric bulbs look. 
On the other hand, some librarians work in rooms where there 
‘a glare of light that cannot be properly modified, and this 
“suitable working condition places a stress on the eye. Rumors 
€ contrary notwithstanding, librarians do read—often on a 
“ching subway, and eyestrain does occur from overwork. A red 
twitching eye is not a pretty sight, nor is it unalloyed 
Ure to wear glasses, even with all the ornate frames to 
s from in this plastic age. 
Og hours of standing put a strain on the arch of the librari- 
` toot, The relief that comes by staying off the pedal extremities 
St be hers, however, as it interferes with her occupation and 
ng power. And so one finds that many librarians paddle 
tas in “sensible” shoes, dreaming of a pan of hot water and 
Se. It is quite possible for these sedentary” workers to 
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walk five miles a day within the confines of their ho kJ]; 
walls, finding the right title for a child, or maintainin, -lined 
in secluded nooks. Additional exercise, accompanied at = Order 
vertigo, comes from the bending and stretching quiet by 
reaching low and high shelves. And the opening and dost > 
innumerable and well-nigh inaccessible windows tends to ee at 
develop certain muscles, and can even invite rupture whee a 
wind is right. ie 

Silence is the golden rule in most libraries, and hush 
sation is the order of the day. The flushed child wh 
most closely in the face of the librarian is likely to be explainin 
that he wants to take a reference book home with him beni 
he feels he’s coming down with the grippe and is too ill to stay 
to read at school. Whether at circulation or reference desk, the 
librarian is in the path of millions of germs, and though she 
catches chicken pox but once, she can never build up enough 
resistance to respiratory infection. 


Then there is the mental anguish a librarian suffers from the 
inevitable bibliographic cliches aimed at her. “No thanks, I have 
a book,” “I support this library,” “There isn’t a thing in this 
library. I'll have to go to the regular library,’ and “Why don't 
you take X-rays?” are a few of the bright remarks that produce 
allergic reactions. However, exposed to books on health and 
physical fitness, first aid manuals, and Hygeia magazines, the 
librarian manages to survive all onslaughts, and escapes, via the 
printed word, the hazards that surround her. . 

InMA SCHWEIKART Bronx High School of Science 


FATIGUE AND YOU 


It has often been said, sometimes facetiously, that teachers ra 
an occupational disease. This disease has been called by yom 
names, but perhaps the one most frequently used is “three 0 © s 
fatigue.” It has also been claimed that this fatigue does not next 
with each night’s rest: there is a little bit left over for the 0 
day, and these little bits accumulate, until, towards the - è 
the school year, teachers become limp, jittery, worn-out, tel 

The reasons for this fatigue are too well-known to be rec? 
now; tensions, crowded schedules, and so on, all ace 
picture. What can be done about it? At first blush, the 
68 
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ed conver- 
O whispers 


! tent 
m doing things. They have not been focused on perhaps 





ND YOU 


„pt seem tO be—nothing. But let us not despair. Perhaps, if 
pg pifted our point of view, and attacked the problem from a 
f as a ray of comfort can be found 
K 


oNG EMPHASIS. We are all familiar with the efforts of 
fcency exper ts, those. demon analyzers who go into an office or 
snufacturing plant, make an exhaustive study, and come up 
“ih plans that save time, money or materials. These analyses 
vee been found useful and profitable in industry. But even there, 
‘on has been focused on machines, on methods, on a man- 
ie most vital factor of all—zhe man or woman who must do the 
york, All the studies have been directed from outside the human 
pdy; none from within. 
It is obvious that school systems will not or can not hire 
ficiency experts to help make things easier for teachers. So, let's 


lt at the teacher, and see what can be done for the individual 


nd by the individual to lessen fatigue, and so increase her own 
personal efficiency on the job. 


INCOURAGING RESULTS. The work of Dr. Alma C. Kelly, 
who is in charge of the neuro-somatic reconditioning program 
tthe Shailer Emery Lawton Foundation in New York City, 
vill be found of great interest to teachers. Dr. Kelly, basing her 
mclusions on more than fifteen years of teaching and research 
Nanatomy, physiology, kinesiology, corrective work, posture and 
thabilitation, gave her first course to a group of athletes at 
thaca College. She deliberately selected athletes, for if she could 
NOW any improvement on those trained bodies, she could show 
ton all. This group volunteered for a fifteen-week course, which 
sisted of a half-hour period of training—not calisthenics— 
er her direct supervision, plus a practice period of ten — 
Yi 3y at home. At the end of the course, she could aa » DY 
p fic measurements, metabolism tests lying and standing, a 
“ction of as much as 77% in effort while standing! 
ai. Work showed similar results with such disparate el 
‘ “Usewives, college girls, and, believe it or not, radio listeners 
as le live with less strain, 
tq...’ Proven that she can help peop J — 
“try on their usual work with less effort and more ease, M 
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that the efficiency gains are lasting, once new habits are 
quately learned. 


1949) 
ade. 


THINKING MAKES IT SO. What are the scienti 
this remarkable showing? Briefly and nontechnical] 
stated as follows: 


1) Body mechanics is the work of muscles exerting power 
the bones as levers, to produce motion and maintain the bodin 
equilibrium in relation to both internal and extern J 


2) Muscle action is automatic. 
3) Body mechanics is an expression of neuro-muscular habits 


4) The efficiency with which muscles perform their work can 
be changed by reconditioning reflex neuro-muscular hab 
terns in response to stimuli. 


5) Neuro-muscular action can be influenced by thinking. 


6) By establishing neuro-muscular patterns of action, we can 
“enable the whole being to function as efficiently as possible in 
everyday life, . . . thereby reducing to a minimum the stress and 
strains of an ever-increasingly strenuous mode of living.” (From 
an article by Lulu E. Sweigard, M.A., Body Mechanics in Modern 
Life, in A Symposium of Posture, March, 1938, a publication of 
the National Educational Association.) 

Dr. Shailer Upton Lawton, whose name is well-known in 
medical research and education, has described the neurological 
basis for this in a rather technical essay, published as a companion 
piece to the work cited above, in the same publication. This essay 
goes into some detail, describing how impulses or stimuli travel 
through the nervous system from the receptor organs to i 
centers of consciousness, from the periphery to the brain,~3 
involuntary, and to the layman, mysterious activity—which can 
modified or changed eventually by thought. 

This is the approach, then, which seems most desirable, mo 
efficient and most profitable to those of us teachers who feel i n 
we suffer too much from strain and fatigue. How do you mT 
your desk, those times that you do? How do you stand, or W? y 
or mark papers, or do patrol duty? What part of your "4 
work bears down hardest on you? And how do you T a ye 
Do you get a tight feeling in your neck, shoulders and back 
70 


fic bases for 
Y» 1t may be 


al forces. 


it pat- 


N 


U a 
pË - A irri 
i je adache? Or become irritable? Are these reactions 
9 ^? Or can We learn not to let them happen to us; that is 
it eate new habits for old, use less effort, and feel better? 
y We sions in our environment are not easily modified or 
k d; but our reactions to them, modified and controlled 
a Ip us meet them with greater ease and efficiency. The 
A im is not $0 much one of combatting what goes on outside 
fe itis ONC of utilizing the resources and the thinking and the 
ging within us, ior Hi 
‘yet S. FRANK Junior High School 118, Manhattan 
| 


= BOOKS AND LIBRARIANS 


Mr, Joseph Roger’s admirable article in the September issue 
{High Points merits close attention from all who are seriously 
‘yerested in the problem of encouraging students to read 
W use books either for inspiration, recreation, or for the 
tion of practical problems. 


‘Under the unimaginative and stultifying system of mechan- 
wl book ordering now ordained by the powers that be, 
x shool libraries are rapidly degenerating into deperson- 
zed, uninteresting book collections fit only for a race of robots. 
“hools devoted to the training of high I.Q. students, most 
‘vhom will become engineers, are obliged to choose their 
‘tks from the same meagre lists, almost totally devoid of 
Nuble technical titles, as those turning out cooks and bakers 
,,osmiakers and fur operators who in their turn have need 
| suy specialized materials. E. 
y: Werage busy teacher, like Mr. Roger’s biology instruc- 
i 5 need of a book on protozoology who requires a special 
Sheen Immediate use, is obliged to wait from eight to 
iy months for his material and to gamble on the por 
kK at two other committee readers who have no a 
‘ten, € needs of his immediate classroom — hg 
Va 0 approve the title for inclusion on a contract 1st. 

0 


Noy ead librarians, experts in their fields and genuinely 


| i ich the 
* aign me adequate service to the schools to whi y 


inet, ae constantly having to use inferior tools - 
‘tead of other books that they know are more au 
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i ; Cr, 1949) 
tative, more up-to-date, and better suited to the comprehen.: 
of their students. Prehension 

If a student wants to read Nicholas. Nickleby or H 
Esmond, why should he be shunted off, on to Old Cu cary 
Shop or Vanity Fair instead, because the former titles re 
“the list” and the latter are not? It doesn’t make Sige, se 

Wherever enthusiasm on the part of a boy or girl for 
worthwhile project is met, it should be encouraged and mia 
Librarians should have adequate contingent funds and ufi 
cient discretionary powers to serve their function in fanning 
a flame of interest whenever it ignites. 8 

To employ a corps of experts and then relegate them to 
the status of clerks, in duties as well as in salaries, is as foolishly 
extravagant as it is to pay custom-tailored prices for ready-made 
libraries. Books are too valuable and too expensive to be 
treated with such scant respect. Students have too many indi- 
vidual differences and too many undeveloped potentialities to 
justify mass production in a field as important as that of book 
selection. 

Every worthwhile book from Alcott to Aristotle that any 
energetic librarian’s driving enthusiasm can get read or used, 
belongs in the high school library. No one who does not 
personally know and exchange ideas with the reading boy or 
girl is in a position to render helpful service in selecting the 
next volume to which his or her attention may be directed. 

Teachers complain that students don’t read enough nowadays. 
Perhaps some of them can’t because they have not been taught 
how. However few, even among those of us who in our pe 
omnivorously consumed every scrap of printed matter pa 
came our way, would I venture to say, find diversion of y 
spiration in the arid, machine-made, packaged lot libraries 
New York high schools are turning out today. ] 

IsaBeL M. RANDALL Haaren High Schoo 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
TO STRENGTHENING DEMOCRACY 


-_ . jt is also 
Education is the key to the house of knowledge: it 1$ m 
the key to democracy. For knowledge makes us free. om 
is a better citizen if he can analyze the components of a 
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a ne is familiar with the multi 


licati 
oe will imbue han plication table. Grammar 


with a sense of ord 
king the bass of clap and af gal a 


„tined 

fine The man who knows the history of his country 
aher countries is able to gauge the problems that face him 
f it come to decide divers measures upon which he is 
f to vote. All these things help him to view an issue 
‘., proper proportion. They enable him to have a bird’s-eye 
' of events, rather than the perspective of the frog who 


jot see beyond the little swamphole where he has his being. 


for this reason that autocracy attempts to keep the people 
i e e 
jiorance, the denser the better from the point of view 


jhe tyrant; it is for the same reason that democracy makes 
hation compulsory. 
| 


WCT ICAL INFORMATION. No subject is more valuable 
ihe future citizen than commercial training. The man who 
a Greek and Latin and the subtleties of higher mathe- 
ais can appreciate the processes of democracy more than 
illiterate; but his knowledge is largely theoretical and his 
may be entirely too high in the clouds. The man or 
‘woman who understands the law of supply and demand, 
can type out his thoughts, who has disciplined himself 
Xiently so that he can write or read stenographic symbols 
‘apply the multiplication table to daily life and to his 
oy can better understand the problems of government 
“the ignoramus who lacks these facilities. Government is 
RY a Matter of budgets, taxation, insurance tables and simi- 
es by which the finances of a nation are regulated. 
It y or the girl who has even a rudimentary knowledge 
“ things cannot be fooled by the politicians. He knows 
hee cannot finance a nation by deficits and by unwise 
ms He can read the reports of government agencies 
sently and is not mystified by large numbers. He knows 
Nctices that will make him bankrupt cannot make a 
ig) USiess. or a nation solvent. He has acquired the 
t Means of understanding the technique of national 
s will not easily be misled by flowery + me 
‘ound and fury signifying nothing. He has learn 
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to discipline himself, to regulate his income and his eXpen 
and he will expect the same from public servants, Ses, 


On the other hand, he will not make undue demands m 
the government because his commercial training will tell fa 
that while the government operates with billions where he dal 
with dollars and cents, fundamentally the problem in Olea 
and public economy is the same. He will realize that just k 
a business man occasionally must invest in expenditures which 
do not bring an immediate profit, so the government, too 
must occasionally spend money to tide the nation over 4 diff. 
cult situation. But in the end, somehow, the budget must 
balance. , 


1949) 


BENEFITS OF PRECISION. Aside from these strictly ma- 
terialistic and practical factors, the very exactness which he 
must observe in the problems he faces in school is a healthy 
discipline for his mind. Stenographic transcription demands 
precision in sentence structure and meaning. Bookkeeping per- 
mits no slovenliness of hand or brain. Of course, it is necessary 
for teachers, too, to recognize the philosophy behind their sub- 
jects and to make pupils realize the vitality and significance 
behind a balance sheet or a dictated letter concerning the aps 
of an insurance policy. The student properly trained in = 
subjects will learn to avoid loose thinking, and, let am ia 
loose talking, and will expect the same from the me de 
women he elects to high office. For all these reasons, i Spant 
ing in commercial subjects will make him a better lair a 
in the life of his country. In fact, it would be desirable 


: ‘ : ractica | 
of those who major in subjects more removed from P ' 


life would also receive a basic business training. _ J of 
The present writer is not familiar with the ~ a United 
Mrs. Georgia Clark, the first woman treasurer 0 
States. It stands to reason that she could not occupy 
office without some basic business training, however wet 
More and more women will be called upon to oa wom 
countries in important capacities and more and m en are Te 
will be abe to do so because more and more wom ake 


ei 


red. 
acqul™. 
thes! 


P e their 
them better citizens, but better able to manag 
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f sold The woman or the man who c 
iat and keep her or his checkbook ; 
fe life and will be less troubled by th 
ft which so many otherwise happy 
aa Citizens who are happy and 
"ie interested in subversive activities, 


[WARD R. GLEICHENHAUS | 








an keep his accounts 
n order will lead a 
€ economic problems 
marriages go to rack 
solvent are not likely 


Bronx Vocational High School 


| WHAT IS FREE SPEECH COMING TO? 


umot forgive; I cannot forget 

y chap ever ready with glib “Wannabet?” 

iy can | abide him, much as I try, 

jlo pompously uses MYSELF for plain 1. 

vis my dander, to fight I am ready, 

ihe drop of the mots: “Us two’s goin’ steady.” 

Id there is one fellow at whom I'd have blindly— 
lkam in his eye, he intones, “Thank you, kindly.” 
lsnd him by rocket to Mars passage-free 

lo recklessly cuts down REGARDING t0 RE. 

ing all teachers! You're hereby bidden 

‘outlaw such free speech as this: “I’m not kiddin? 


AS. FLAUMENHAFT Brooklyn Technical High School 


RODUCING T.P.D. (TECHNIQUES OF PUBLIC DISCUSSION) 


“CIN OF THE COURSE. In accordance with instructions 
„med in a circular issued by Superintendent Ernst, the 
a Studies department of the Bronx High School of Science 
ted an the spring term of 1949, a course in leadership 
‘an » “Techniques of Public Discussion.” One hundred 
A 7 students from the fourth, fifth and sixth terms applied 
ben all semester). They had expressed a desire to take 
h tse and had then been recommended by their instruc- 
Hy these, forty-one were selected. An attempt was ia 
it vce the class with regard to term distribution and to 
f n the normal ratio of boy to girl students. Membership 


=g 


only Ns restricted to those who had already demonstrated 
ceiving a training for business. It would not wh | 


mpi leadership. Difficulties in programming kept down 
ber of fifth and seventh termers. 
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Term Boys Girls 

V 8 l 

VII 5 0 


PROBLEM OF PROGRAMMING. The class met 


i e 
during the ninth (last) period. This meant that m very day 


ost 
class attended school from the first through the ninth ac 
even during the baseball season. Permission was obtained 


from the Principal to excuse the group from a meeting when 
an evening or other out-of-school program had been attended 
(e.g., Town Hall of the Air, Boro-Wide Discussion Conference) 

Assignments were not given every day. When made, they 
were for lessons scheduled at least a week later. 


AIMS OF THE COURSE. At the first meeting of the class, 
each student rose, introduced himself, and described what 
he wished to get out of the course. | 


Aims as Stated by Members of the Class 


Ability to address.a group. 

. Ability to get a point across and to influence audience. 
. Ability to participate in a discussion. 

. Ability to organize ideas. 

. Ability to acquire poise and a sense of security. 

. Ability to speak objectively. 

. Ability to analyze propaganda. 

. Ability to speak before a microphone. 

. Ability to lead a discussion. 

10. Ability to frame a question. 

11. Ability to carry on research. 

12. Ability to evaluate one’s own performance. 

13. Ability to control one’s self. 

14. Practice in citizenship. sjal issues 
15. Knowledge of current events, particularly of controver 


i 4s 

It is almost unbelievable, but the class’ list of aims Y 

identical with that the teacher. l 
Perhaps the greatest difficulty encountered 1n 
course was drawing the line between the theory 
and actual practice. It was impressed upon 
early date, however, that discussion could not be pe 
1. the student did not have the facts at his dispos» 
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, he did not know how to use those that he could com- 
mand. if 


D.” AS A LABORATORY. All through the term “lab- 
je ” work was stressed.. This consisted of utilizing all 
ible chances of attending, Participating in, or listening to, 
igussions. Naturally, controversial issues of the day, e. g., the 
‘miniello case decision, were called to the attention of the 
ys by the students as well as by the instructor. To make 
\, group realize the wealth of material available to them 
ihe form of radio programs, one of the first assignments 
yn was the drawing up of a list of discussion programs, each 
{the students being responsible for a particular station 
ja particular day. . The information was presented to the class 
‘ng with a critical comment. 


SEMBLY “AIDES.” To prevent the students from becom- 
4 lost in the theory of discussion, the course was related to 
katual workings of the school. During the first week of 
trm the group was asked to help the participants of a 
taal assembly program (called to honor two foreign ex- 
ange students). After the assembly a critical analysis was 







A follow-up assignment required the student, using the 
X resource material as the Social Studies Department—45 


ut 


tbl 


es and two exchange students—to draw up his own as- 
y J routine, At the end of the term a panel discussion on 
W Can We Improve Our Assemblies?” was held. A report 
we to the departmental chairman by a student sec- 









‘tong the topics considered during the course were: 


' üe meaning and importance of leadership and discussion in 
) rucmocracy, 
3, p? Pes and aims of discussion. 
4 ,,-Paganda— meaning and analysis. 
5, ee of research. . o 
í. ),, "mentary procedure (movie being used as partial motivation). 


or sePhone technique; a wire recorder was also used in this 
nection. i 


wa ING STUDENT PARTICIPATION. Since the 


d as its keynotes discussion and leadership, student 
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participation was stressed. Among the methods us 
everyone with ample opportunity were: 


1949) 


ed to Provide 


l. Personal introductions — very necessary in an un 
2. Attendance at and participation in: 
a. Herald Tribune Youth Forum. 
b. Times Youth Forum on “The House Un-American "P 
tivities Committee. 
c. Town Hall Meeting of the Air: 
(1) “Should Communists be Allowed to Teach in 
Colleges?” = 
(2) “Would a Union of Democracies Now 
Peace?” 
(3) “What Does Democracy Really Mean?” 
(4) “Should Minority Groups Exercise Censors 
Books and Movies?” 
. Boro-Wide Discussion Conference 
. City-Wide Discussion Conference. 
- Model Congress sponsored by Hunter College. 
. High School-College meeting on North Atlantic Pact spon- 
sored by the American Association for the United Nations. 
h. Meeting of World Federalists held at New York University. 
3. Reports given by students who had attended out-of-school con- 
ferences such as: 


graded Class. 


Pr OMote 


hip Over 


oq rno MA 


a. The Seminar at Washington sponsored by the Friends. 


Society. 
b. Columbia University Conference on Democracy. =e, 
4. Preparation and presentation of a forum program on i 
Three B’s or Bee-Bop?” 
5. Student discussions on: ý a y” 
j a. “The Queens College Presidency Controversy- n 
b. The topics covered Sa Town Hall of the Air program 
c. What is “Liberalism?” _ 
d. “How Can We Improve Our Assemblies?” © pa ante 
6. Having guest speakers who would give the students oe them 
to introduce, question, and thank outsiders, thus g'vi7B 
confidence for out-of-school activities. 


a. Mrs. Bessie Redmond, n. srr speakin 
search (topic used was liberalism). „< of 4 

b. Miss Dorothy Gordon on “The Rights and ee 
Moderator.” 

c. Mr. Robert Kennedy of the American Edu 
on “Elements of Developmental Discussion. s gssistanl 

d. Miss Eileen Martinson, Miss Dorothy oie 8 Best Ho 
led a discussion on “Does Democracy Offer the 


for Mankind?” 


g on 


S 
cation pres 
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Introductory speeches — students in “ 
il ersonages would combine research and 
= Among the persons “introduced” 


Dorothy Shaver, etc. 


„aLUATION OF THE COURSE. Every activity was fol- 
Í «d DY student evaluation to give the participants a sharper 
jal sense as well as practice in speaking in, to, and with a ` 
yp. At no time did the teacher sit with an open marking 
ix. No quizzes were given although a book report and final 
aninations were given. The former combined information, 
ach, and critical thinking. The book was to be on a cur- 
at controversial issue, and the assigned tasks were as follows: 


|. A summary of the book, chapter by chapter. 
2, A short biography of the author with sources. 
3, A statement of the issue discussed. 


i A statement of the author’s stand, supported by quotations. 
j A statement of the other side of the issue. 


To conclude the course the students were asked for criticism. 
mg the suggestions that were made were the following: 

l. Too much was done in one term. 

l. The class should not meet five times a week. 


' More time should be spent on library research, on the organi- 
zation of ideas and materials, 


Í. The group should be much smaller. 
‘Less time should be spent on theory. 


£ = other hand the following commendations were 


l. The class was 


> informal; no one was afraid of the teacher. This 


aS good for the bashful element. 
3, ° Student learned to think more clearly and to analyze issues. 
, © student learned to control himself during an argument. 


s . 
‘tue flattering to the teacher that, despite the fact that 
ihe “Rts were somewhat at a loss, that most students had 
tn Period program, and that it was a spring term, there 


Uly be P-outs, On the contrary, members of the class fre- 


Wh. Ught friends in; outsiders asked permission to “sit 
lig, “n the course was announced for the fall term, 113 
is does not mean that everyone (including the 
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cher) was satisfied with everything. It was Pointe 
a first day (by the instructor) and on the last d 
tuleni that one’s satisfaction in the course depended 4 
ue wanted from it in relation to what one already kn 
what one derived from it (the course). 


Perhaps the best way to describe the — o 
state that on the last day of the ingles e i 
last day—all of the class except eight w 5i a 
cuses were present to give their s : 
number was (val Py iy) 2 pa = ` 

ressed (voluntar 
oF thes oe During the first week of a 
the new T.P.D. class was asked to participa a 
ents’ Association meeting, as well 7 in dy a 
an assembly conducted by the Art Department. 


ber, l 949) 


d Out On 
ay (by 


E the class is to 
t period of the 


Ke a second term 


Doris PEARL ELIAZON Bronx High School of Science. 


| 
n What | 


d legitimate ex. | 
he course, This - 
Majority of those 


current semester, 
in the first Par. 
el discussion for- 


points 
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Looking Ahead With the Junior High 
Schools of New York City* 


ABRAHAM MARGOLIES 
Junior High School 29, Brooklyn 


Teachers taking their first job in a typical junior high school 
Jo so as a rule with considerable misgiving and limited enthu- 
asm. 


What are the reasons for this situation? How valid are they? 


ORIGINS. To appreciate the present status of our Junior High 
Schools it is necessary to inquire how these schools came to be. 
From 1910 to 1920 the educational world, on a national scale, 
was seething with a new idea—the Junior High School idea. 
It held that children in early adolescence—from twelve to fifteen 
years of age constitute a special problem for and a unique 
challenge to educators. It contended that a separate school built 
for these children alone would provide a more suitable educa- 
tonal environment for them than the old fashioned type of 
tltmentary school which catered to children from the ages of 
ive to fourteen. It maintained that this special type of school 
‘wuld be equipped to provide experiences in self discovery and 
“ploration, and that better guidance facilities would be avail- 
ble. The chief argument for the Junior High School was that 
‘school from grade 7 through 9 in which perhaps fifteen hun- 
ted adolescents would be concentrated, could be so organized 
‘to meet more effectively the individual and group needs of 
ildren at a difficult psychological stage of their development. 
It was a splendid idea and its early backers were among the 
Most distinguished luminaries in the educational world and 
vunted such leaders as President Charles Eliot of Harvard and 
°mas Briggs of Teachers College. The first junior high 
“ool was established in Berkeley, California, in 1910, and from 
‘Non the idea spread rapidly throughout the country. New 
ce City set up its first junior high school in 1915. In 1920, 
t 


St Wer e 9; today there are 88 junior high schools. 


y 
Thi ; i i 
f ty Paper was presented at a meeting of the Experimental Society on November 
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SOE PIRTS Tog 
THE INITIAL MISTAKE. When the Boarg of 
decided to expand the venture, rather than Start fron Vaton 
building new schools, it found it more expe dient Scratch 
—to graft the new idea directly upon the old ee cheaper 
night P.S. so and so had to be transformed into 4 i Ove 
school. Simultaneously, a contractor was given a ir high 
converting several classrooms into shops. For some — of 
was felt that an antiquated elementary school was sere it 
phosed into a progressive venture in revolutionary Junior Hisi 
School education by installing a couple of shops. In the be ig 
ning, the staff was recruited by handing the accolade a 
Junior High School license to those teachers who alr f 


: : eady were 
teaching in the upper grades of the elementary school, 


mber, 1949) 


PROGRESS MADE. However, in spite of this inauspicious 
beginning, the Junior High School brain child burgeoned into 
a healthy youngster—suffering somewhat from malnutrition, 
and complaining lustily about persistent growing pains—but 
managing nevertheless to develop into a basically attractive 
adult. Under the capable leadership of Dr. Elias Lieberman, 
Associate Superintendent in charge of the Junior High School 
Division, the junior high schools have in the last few years 
made signal advances along the right direction. Some aa 
to build new junior high schools (exclusively for — Fi 
ninth grade pupils) was made, although the war ME dl 
brought an end to all school building projects. A spit 
program of guidance was introduced in all the J ak 
schools. Curriculum revision committees were aOR oe 
evaluate and revamp the traditional school a Soni Liv- 
Committees in the areas of Social Studies, Englis i P inmering 
ing and Mathematics, are now in the process o cady exper! 
out new courses of study, and some schools are 4 2 n Social 
menting with the projected Scope and Sequere 
Studies. a uni teach 
The new program of education, with its stress asl devel? 
ing, longer periods of instruction, and on the . findings : 
ment of the child in consonance with the ma Pe into 
organismic psychology, is gradually being 101°" fe basie ™ 
Junior High School—without however sacrificing 
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„ inherent in the traditional approach to education. A worth- 
pile program of co-curricular activities has now been made 
at and parcel of the organization of the Junior High School. 
raracter education, by means of the Code of Behavior, and 
jough well planned home room lessons, has received special 

hasis. Teaching conditions have been made more agreeable 
giving teachers five unassigned periods per week rather 
ian two as had been the case in the beginning. Dr. Lieber- 
mn has stated on more than one occasion that it is his objec- 
we to equalize conditions in the Junior and Senior High 
hools. But in order to succeed in realizing this objective, the 
public and even the members of the Board of Education must 
given an accurate picture of the splendid attainments of the 
mior high school working within a hopelessly inadequate 
udget and under exceedingly trying conditions. 


= 58 


DIFFICULTIES. What are some of the special problems of 
he junior high school? 

The Junior High School caters to the child at his most diff- 
lt stage of physical and emotional development. The child 
ttween twelve and fifteen is ambivalent and unpredictable in 
is behavior. At one moment, he is lovable, considerate, and 
ighly dependent upon adults for guidance. The next moment, 
tis sullen, belligerent, and resentful of adult direction. The 
tis that at no level of the school system are the disciplinary 
toblems so complex as they are in the Junior High School. 
ly a capable young teacher, newly appointed to a junior 
82 school, has had his spirit broken and his professional zeal 
‘shed on the wheel of adolescent fractiousness. This is prob- 
7 the cardinal reason why teachers are less than enthusiastic 
Ut teaching in the junior high school. And yet this condi- 
i need not prevail, for basically and potentially the junior 
: ‘school presents the most fascinating challenge to the edu- 
r and represents the best possible solution to the problem of 
poting early adolescents. How can we help refashion the 
T high school so as to close the gap between the ideal and 
tye I should like to urge the adoption of the following 
“Stam of improvements as a necessary beginning. 


7 
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IMPROVEMENTS SUGGESTED. i 
(1) Smaller classes of no more than twenty-five 
difficult schools, and a maximum of thirty 
more favored schools, should be the rule 
classes, it is possible to give greater individual 
to the youngsters at an age when it is folly to tr 

en masse. 


(2) Each junior high school should be provided with 


part time teacher counselors. A trained guidanc 
can do much to alleviate the rigors of junior high 


ter adjustments to his environment. 


(3) Each junior high school should be entitled to a full time 
Dean, recruited from among the teachers in a particular 
school, to handle explosive disciplinary situations requir- 


ing immediate short range attention. 


possible. 
(5 


Ne 


pupils in the 
à In Smaller 
attentio 

eat them 


time guidance counselor, trained as such and a} ded by 
e staff 
school 


disciplinary problems by helping the pupil to make bet. 


O N 
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—— 
schools. Pupils will stay in this type of vestibule class 
until they can be trusted to behave in a regular class. 
Of course, a principal will need to assign a strong and 
sympathetic teacher skilled in handling pupils with dis- 
turbed behavior patterns to this type of class. This idea 


has already been tried in a few junior high schools with 
great success. | 


(7) A full time position should be allowed to each junior 
high school (above and beyond the regular allotment) 
for handling remedial reading in small groups of 5 to 
10 pupils. It is recognized that there is a high degree of 


correlation between reading disability and behavior mal- 
adjustment. 


NEW BUILDINGS. As fast as possible, the antiquated build- 
ings, erected in some cases fifty years ago or more to house 


, aneen t __ dementary school pupils, should be discarded, and new struc- 
(4) The program of erecting new “600” schools (special tures should be planned and built ‘exclusively as junior high 


schools for “problem” pupils who make no adjustment | xhools. Of the 88 junior high schools in existence today, fewer 
in their home schools) should be expanded as rapidly as | than thirty were erected as junior high school buildings. Most 


. junior high school buildings are badly equipped. Many schools 
It should be possible, in greater measure than exists to lack adequate science rooms, music rooms, gymnasiums, librar- 


day, to terminate entirely the schooling of a very small ies, art rooms and shops. 


number of “incorrigibles” between the ages of 15 and 


who not only cannot profit by further schooling 


a constant state of fermented agitation. 


i i Re ; rl 
right is not abused by a principal anxious to get 


: À I ‘Id’s sc 
a nuisance, the determination of whether a child's 


of Experts (perhaps culled from the rostrum of A 


; hild Guidance 
Superintendents and the Bureau of Chi difficult am 
0 


dling 
class 
and 

fof 


guidance. This will mean allotting an extra PO nigh 


(6 


Ne 


A behavior clinic should be set up in each 
high school so that severe problem cases W í n 
respond to any of the ordinary techniques ° 4] 
disciplinary situations may be set apart 1n 2 ; tion 
of not more than 10 children for special atte". 


this purpose to about half of the present juni 


ool- 
rs ; Boat 
ing is to be ended should rest with an impartial an ; 
_ | Possible. A considerable number of the junior high schools 

Oday h i B. This i i 
of ey have classes from kindergarten to 9B. This is a grievous 
ot ha since it tends to defeat the entire purpose of the junior 
¿8A school idea which is to provide a worthwhile environment 


ut 


| 


ti‘ 


It is a well known fact that “problem” pupils—the kind that 


fal i &nerate nightmares among teachers and _principal—frequently 
actually operate as catalytic agents to keep the sc pi 


So that this “Come transformed into decent human beings when they are 


gof Wen a suitable environment in terms of a clean, well-lighted 
‘“ulding, wide corridors, newly painted rooms, etc. Moreover, 


w patios of housing elementary pupils in many of our pres- 


ay junior high schools should be abandoned as fast as 


" adolescent pupils. It is equally bad for the elementary 


meus Since the situation created is a dichotomous one in 


ch the principal of necessity must place his emphasis on 


| paning the junior high division of the school, in itself a full 
Me task, 
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QUALITY OF TEACHING. Another drawback of th 
high schools is the difficulty the teacher encounters in 
superb job of teaching. Most junior high schools are 5 
that rarely, if ever, do teachers’ licenses match the subj 
constituting the curriculum of a given school. Sa conse. 
quence, teachers are required to teach a subject or subjects out. 
side of their license area: Social studies teachers become pur- 
veyors of science or art, English teachers handle mathematics 
or music, and French teachers may wind up teaching type- 
writing. Of course, in rationalization of this practice, we are 
frequently informed that we are all teachers of children, not of 
subjects, and that it does not matter so much whether the sub- 
ject matter of social studies, or mathematics, or science is ade- 
quately taught so long as the child is treated as a growing 
personality. This of course is nonsense buttressed by semantics, 
Certainly, the primary objective of educators is the all-around 
development and integration of the child. But by what process 
of ratiocination a teacher ignorant of let us say Science becomes 
a good catalyst to the personality development of his youngsters 
in the Science class still remains to be fathomed. Is it not more 
reasonable to expect that the competent Science teacher (trained 
in the field of Science as well as Education) will be able E 
teach both Science and children better than the teacher k 0 
struggles to keep one step ahead of the youngsters in the pror 
aration of her lesson plans? To a small extent the Spas n 
feature of this situation is overcome by the fact that in pt a 
years junior high school teachers are required to pass a o! 


r, 1949) 
e Junior 
doin 

O set y 


° ° ° 2s e ir S eciat 
mon Branches examination in addition to a test in their specs, 


field. | | Fhe tole 


of 
OUT OF LICENSE TEACHING. To be sure, on brett 
license teaching will always be necessary owing to old be ou! 
cies of junior high school programming, but it shou the point 
ultimate objective to reduce it to a minimum. From ctice ° 
of view of the mental health of the teacher, the a teache! 
widespread teaching outside of the areas in which idies teach 
was especially trained, is unwholesome. A Social Stu a ; 
er who is given a mathematics or science program, Be 
the best intentions on the part of the principal to Mt 
10 


teach 
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2 2h aa S e OO 
's capabilities to the curriculum needs of the school) fre- 
yently finds himself insecure and unsure of himself. Anxie- 
jes and lack of certainty on the part of the teacher are soon 
gased by the pupils and are quickly translated into action on 
heir part. That is not to say that teachers assigned to a field 
utside of their license area do not ofttimes do a fine job, some- 
imes, a stellar job. But by and large this practice is accom- 
nied by deleterious results. Of course, neither the Junior 
High Division, nor the individual school principal, is to blame 
for this situation. The fact is that there is an appalling shortage 


f teachers in certain fields, notably in science, mathematics, 
nd fine arts, 


LACK OF STABILITY. This situation in which license rarely 
meets needs is aggravated by a constant turnover on the part of 
ilarge percentage of the teaching staff. Unfortunately (and 
ere the vicious cycle manifests itself) many newly appointed 
tmor high school teachers do not look upon the junior high 
thool as a permanent home in which to practice their chosen 
wofession. It is rather regarded as a wayside inn on the path 
o the academic high school. The junior high school staff is 
üa constant state of flux. A top-notch teacher usually lasts 

te to five years, when with shiny eyes, he bids his colleagues 
tewell as he moves on to greener pastures. 


But where does that leave the junior high schools? It leaves 
‘with a battered staff and an appalling lack of stability. While 
Momotional Opportunities on the part of teachers should be 
couraged, the time has now arrived, particularly since the 
at of the single salary scale, to stabilize the personnel situ- 
i of the Junior high school. This can be achieved by sched- 
bg examinations in secondary school subjects, and by regard- 
A the Junior high school as an integral part of the secondary 
a Which it should be. Thus, Just as teachers who now 
ty the high school examination in English or Social Studies 
j € appointed to either the vocational high school or the 


ta š . . . . 
fd high school, so it should be discretionary with the 
O 


ee” Education to appoint them, in their given fields, to 
Ùra CE a high schools from the same secondary school list. 
Slers ș 


hould be permitted between the high schools and 


ll 
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the junior high schools, and vice versa, and due consi 
should be given to the desires of teachers as to the b 
service they prefer. 


AS SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Of course to ado 
party Pt this suo. 
gestion, without putting into effect all the other pro 8 
herein discussed, would be to compound teacher aaa 
The junior high school is an excellent idea. It js here to ie 
and it is doing a splendid job at the present time. I am Sie 
convinced that the 6-3-3 plan is far superior to the old 84 a 
up. Why not then make working conditions in the linc 
High School so pleasant that it will be held in at least as high 
esteem as in the present academic high school? This desidera- 
tum can further be promoted by treating the junior high schools 
more as secondary schools than as elementary schools. One of 
the tragedies of the junior high schools is that it is still re- 
garded in the thinking of parents and teachers, and sometimes 
by officials at headquarters, as an elementary school with a 
ninth grade added. | 
The administrative set-up of the junior high schools needs to 
be revamped so that like their colleagues in the academic high 
schools, junior high teachers receive no fewer than five unas- 
signed periods per week together with one building assign- 
ment per day. They should not be expected to teach more pan 
five periods per day, and wherever possible programs ce 
be arranged (as they are, for the most part, in the high schoo ) 
so that they are not saddled with more than two, Or ane o 
three, teaching preparations. At the present time, 1t 1s di scm 
for supervisors to expect teachers to plan lessons with the vat 
thoroughness that a high school teacher plans his lessons. ry 
junior high teachers teach from three to five different sU i 
or grades of work, in addition to handling group guidan pE 
home room periods. Of course, it is not possible to trans 
the junior high school so that it tends to approximate, we 
school conditions under present budgetary allotments: mount 
want good junior high schools, we must allot the art senio! 
of money per junior high school pupil as we do for t ‘ated t0 
high school pupil. Many more teachers must be app ri 
each junior high school to take care of the necessary 
and to reduce the teaching load of each teacher. 
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cK OF PROPER SUPERVISION. From the point of view 

he principal, the Junior high school organization needs to 
e reevaluated. The fact is that the junior high school is sadly 
yt-handed when it comes to doing a thorough job of super- 
json. The typical junior high school of 1500 pupils has a 
jgacipal and two assistant principals. Out of his administra- 
ve allotment of periods, the Principal is able to wangle part 
jme guidance assistance on the part of his teachers, as well as 
klp in other areas of school management. Some few schools 
ye provided with licensed guidance counselors who serve two 
w three days per week. But by and large, it is not possible 
ra principal to do a-thorough job of supervising and admin- 
tering the school, carrying on a program of School-Commu- 
ity relationships, and attending to the myriad tasks that await 
fim, with the meagre supervisory and clerical staff now pro- 
tded. A comparison of a high school of 1500 pupils with a 
mor high school of the same size will disclose that the aca- 
(mic high school, in addition to the principal, has one admin- 
sative assistant to aid in managing the school, five or six first 
sistants to help supervise subject areas, one dean (almost on 


i time duty), and a guidance staff of teachers on part time 
uty, 


RST ASSISTANTS. The junior high school can well profit 
|] adopting other aspects of the senior high school administra- 
'e set-up. Each junior high school, in addition to the two 
sistant Principals it now has (these should primarily be re- 
Aded as administrative assistants), should also be permitted 
„ve two or more First Assistants to supervise areas of learn- 
'8 depending on the size of the school. Thus as is now the 
h in the vocational high schools, a First Assistant could be 
R ced in charge of Mathematics and Science, another in charge 
yi, ocial Studies and English, etc., a practice which would defi- 
A y result in the improvement of teaching. This suggestion is 
Lt Mtended to impugn the ability of Junior High School Prin- 


a of whom I am one, or of Assistant Principals, to do a 


pa actory job of supervision; but it is not possible for a prin- 


> and his limited supervisory staff to find the time, under 
tte, ut conditions, to attend effectively to the manifold jobs 
ant upon managing a junior high school. 
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MORE CLERKS. Additional clerical assistance mu 
provided for every junior high school if clerks are eae be 
than get out pay-rolls and take care of admissions o More 
charges. A high school of comparable junior high s a lis- 
(1600 pupils) would be allotted about four clerks (o ool size 
to 400 pupils) as compared to two clerks permitted nik 
junior high school. If we expect the schools to et out to the 
graphed learning materials in all subject fields, and oa 
curricular materials to the needs of individual pupils oat E 
ical assistance should be furnished. In this ebtiiectian rs 
junior high school suffers doubly by comparison with the e 
ior high school because, in the academic high school aa] 
secretarial students are of great help to the supervising staff Ps 
preparing stencils and other learning material, 


ber, 1949) 


A DEFINITE STAND. The time has come for the Board of 
Education to take a definite stand on the Junior High School. 
In 1938, it produced a study known as the Turner report which 
found that the N.Y.C. junior high schools were doing a splen- 
did job and which, on the basis of controlled experimentation, 
advocated the expansion of the Junior High School program. 
In 1943, a legislative committee, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
George D. Strayer of Columbia University, conducted a survey 
of the State Education System and concluded that “The junior 
high schools should be expanded to take in all pupils of junior 


high school age. It is recognized that this cannot be done at — 


once, but it is not unreasonable to suppose that it can be done 
during the five years following the close of the war.” But ne 
fact remains that the Junior High School is still wrapped 1 
the swaddling clothes of the infant, even though it has ea: 
since lost its first teeth, and is bellowing loudly for recognition 
as a full grown adult. As rapidly as possible, all elemental 
schools should become six year schools, not just in talk t 
paper, but in action. Simultaneously, all junior hig ded- 
should drop their elementary divisions, and become schools 
icated to the education of early adolescent children. ticle 
Naturally, many of the proposals contained in this "ge 
would entail the expenditure of increased funds. But Jitanty 
educators, not financiers, It is our duty to fight as pe 
14 
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, we can for the best possible schools for our children and an 
pimum type of educational experience. We know that the 
present day Junior High School is basically sound, but that 
pany improvements are mandatory. We should like to believe 
| hat the time is not far off when the Junior High School teach- 
ø will hold his head up high as he proclaims proudly that he 
belongs to a division of the educational system that is second 
to none. 


Se ee se 


eas 


—__ 


“NO FRIGATE LIKE A BOOK” 


Literature is my Utopia. Here I am not disfranchised. No bar- 
ner of the senses shuts me out from the sweet, gracious discourse 
of my book-friends. They talk to me without. embarrassment or 
awkwardness, 


—HELEN KELLER 
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It's Good to Be Alive — and A Te 
ANNE E. McGUINNESS 


In the August issue of the Reader’s Digest there appeared 
article entitled Teachers At the Wailing Wall. Wilma M B 
son, School Editor, of Portland, Oregon, had written it forira 
School Bulletin. ae 

Several points in this article prompted me to answer the wail 
ing teachers of Oregon and all points east and West in a 
beloved country. ; 

To make my position clear, I quote directly from the Original 
article: 

“Teachers today are selling their profession so s 
are driving young students away from teachin 
dismal I-have-given-the-best-years-of-m y-life-and- 
~ -to-show-for-it—moaning.” 

The best years of my life? Yes, one could call it that. A 
quarter of a century in this field may well be called the best 
years of any teacher’s life; the optimistic, wholesome promise 
of Browning notwithstanding. But it is the “what-have-I-got- 
to-show-for-it—moaning” to which I take particular exception. 


acher 


hort. They 
g. I mean the 
what-have-l-got- 


COMPENSATION. Surely, anyone with an open mind, a 
sense of humor, a love for children, normal vitality and a love 
for learning, who has been fortunate enough to be exposed to 
the challenge of our present-day youth, must have more than 
wailing and moaning to bring forth as the net result of that 
exposure. 7 ; 
What of the intellectual, rapier-like thrust of the aware min 

which in its insistence for the truth brooks no arguments for 
side-stepping or diversion but will be answered? Hasnt rw 
aliveness, this searching for the truth, this hungry need ber 
knowing more, been a stimulating awakening for the teac e 
too? In these days when even the youngest child ip KONS of 
with nuclear physics, aeronautics, radar and television, %0 


can a teacher who refuses to throw down the gauntlet Fee 
admit that she is incapable of at least trying to feed this a , 
this insatiable curiosity for knowing the “why” of things, 

time for wailing? The incentive is too keen, the researc 
profound, the admission of ignorance too humbling an 


time always too short in which to find the answers. 
16 
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ffACHER GROWTH. Not the least of the recompenses of 
jis exciting interchange of ideas is the psychological effect 
pon the teacher. Opening these avenues of learning, helping 
direct youth’s reasoning processes, has been good for me for, 
‘yithout this contact with children, I should be less of myself. 


Perhaps one of the greatest privileges of the teacher is the 
portunity to let the sunshine into the impoverished mind, or 


o share social living and graciousness with the awkward, un- 
owing, lonesome adolescent. 


| Someday, count the real friendships which you have made in 


your daily contact with children. Most times we never know 


when we’ve eased the door to understanding in the hearts of 
our pupils, because of the natural shyness which prevents a 
hild from letting the teacher know what her guidance has 
meant to him. The smile, the stretching forth of the hand, 
lhe pat on the back are offered with no hope of return. Given 
time proofs seep through. A college editor tells of the literary 
Mspiration of an elementary teacher; a wedding invitation to 
the one person who first made me see myself as an individual”; 
‘decision to enter the teaching profession because “you were 
| ays so happy in your work that I too want to teach.” 
‘ratifying words. They lead to true friendships with pupils 
ad parents through the years, sharing love, and sorrow, and 
'ng. These are a teacher’s rewards. 


| Yes, a teacher is an influence in a community. She leaves 
À mark upon our future citizens. This knowledge makes her 
mble but very happy. On the “dog” days when fatigue and 
*€ssure bear heavily upon her, they are indeed a consolation. 
: It people agree that few things surpass the joyous, care- 
| © sound of children’s laughter. What an opportunity has the 
Acher for feeding this quality in the hearts of children whom 
k as so endowed and for encouraging it, where shyness, 
ga or malnutrition would subdue it. The laughter from a 
: thearted teacher and her pupils echoes and re-echoes until 
la Nows where it may end? A teacher who can dismiss a 
5 stil] chuckling is lifted in spirit. 
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A WORTHY PROFESSION. What have | got t 
it? How many other professions are more compensa sho Or 

Teaching is a good job and a worthy Profession. 1 
like. to see many more of our fine, upstanding youth Shoylg 
entering this field. 4 today 

There are still inadequacies and inequalities that can 
I think in my time will be, straightened out. Teachin 
always been easy. Like most jobs it has its bad da 
its good, but it has been a happy experience and, 
satisfying. 

Were I to be faced again with the challenge of decisio 

; $ n of 
career as I was in my twentieth year, I should choose teachin 
again from the list of such enticing beckoners as m 
advertising, merchandising and the secretarial fields. 

It was a good choice. It hasn’t thwarted me, nor, as Thomas 
Merton puts it, have “my veins shrivelled up with positivism.” 
I still smile easily and frequently. 

Of course, traveling; cultivating acquaintances among people 
in different walks of life; keeping abreast of the times; cherish- 
ing an active outdoor life, and an avid interest in books, drama 
and the arts; and, above all, holding on to one’s sense of 
humor, have all helped to make me say today—zz’s great to be 
alive—and a teacher. 


mber, 1949 


be, and 
g hasnt 
YS, as Well as 
for Me, soul. 


edicine, 


QUIP 


re 
People are very open-minded about new things—so long as they 
exactly like the old ones, | eae 
—Cuas, F, KETTERING, former head of research, Gen 
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Vocational Education Looks Ahead 
C. FREDERICK PERTSCH* 


Vocational education all over the United States is vitally con- 
ened with the major trends in industry today. With all the 
esources at their command, the vocational schools are planning 
head; for they recognize the far-reaching effects these trends 
nay have on the education of our youth. 

Everyone knows that American industry leads the world in 
larnessing machine and assembly technology to mass produc- 
ion of foods and goods. This production has raised the living 
gandards of our people to heights never before achieved. In 
manufacturing, farming, transportation, and general business 
sperations, Moreover, present trends point to an even greater 
mechanization of production in the future. 

The recent war showed us how wasteful it is to go on using 
bsolete machinery and equipment. England’s economic diffi- 
alties today are no doubt partly caused by her inability to 
modernize her industrial plant. 

Our faith in sustained research to develop new products and 
processes also sparks our tremendous industrial advances, Year 
dter year, American industry is setting aside more money for 
ure and applied research in all fields of science and medicine. 
‘sa result, we are now entering what has often been called 
be Atomic Age. But it seems to me that we might just as 
tuly say that we are coming into an Electronics Age. Electronic 
ontrols and devices are becoming increasingly important in all 
‘ut production and mechanical technologies. Electronics dom- 
"ates our communications. Electronics guides many of our 
"apons of warfare. Properly controlled, these scientific mir- 
“es may usher in an age of undreamed-of peaceful abundance. 


(HANGED PATTERNS. All these technological advances 
fave brought about marked changes in occupational patterns. 

ern industry is calling for more supervisors, designers, engi- 
kers, draftsmen, and technicians of all sorts. Since all our 
| Matic production requires expert manufacture and main- 
panies, skilled labor has held its own. Unmistakably, however, 

“n industry is making the greatest use of semi-skilled 
Sor for actual production. This group has made important 








$ 
Associate Superintendent, Vocational High School Division. 
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advances at the expense of unskilled labor. In 
interval from 1910 to 1940, unskilled workers dropped fr Y-Year 
om x 
per cent to 26 per cent of the total number of emplo 
sons. At the same time, semi-skilled workers jumped fraa 
to 21 per cent. 5 
The modern manufacture of sheet Steel is a good example 
this trend. In the automatic strip mills of today, a fey a 
handling the controls at strategic points run the entire as 
Behind them is a large corps of designers, engineers, ‘draftsmen 
and maintenance men. But nowhere, if we overlook such com. 
mon labor as porters and sweepers, can we find unskilled men, 
This tremendous upsurge in production, involving a growing 
use of machinery and a shrinking need for Manpower, has 
called forth the trend towards the shorter work week. The 
94-hour week first gave way to the 48, which in turn surren- 
dered to the 44. Now we have the 40-hour standard, with 
today’s trend pointing to a 36-hour week not far off. 


MORALE AND COMPETENCE. All these forces have made 
industry more and more concerned with sound personnel prac- 
tices and good labor-management relations. Industrial leaders 
recognize, as never before, how much the success of an rad 
prise depends on the morale and competence of be Bane 
By establishing the School of Labor and Industria 4 e i. 
at Cornell University, our own state has taken the leac E dy 
ing this important field an organized branch of rm! 
This school is now providing young men and coms a 
necessary background for careers in labor-managemen 


š n- 
DECENTRALIZATION. We must also reckon ag oe 
tralization as a final important trend. Since the ae hey serve 
is building more and more of its plants in the ane strial scene 
No longer does the East Coast dominate the p areas av 
as it did twenty or thirty years ago. Many ot “Jf sufficien} 
made amazing strides in achieving industrial se the Sout”: 
The vast water power empires in the West and = embling ° 
the removal of airplane factories to Texas, the a small p ants 
automobiles and other mass-production products 1n our indus 
scattered all over the nation—all these are changing 
trial picture, 
20 | 
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yoCATIONAL EDUCATION 


s, f t, we must note an interesting parallel 
rend. While industry is decentralizing, i 


ral offices are converging more and mor 


e on New York City, 
which is fast becomin ork City 


g the nerve center of our nation. 


IMPLICATIONS. What then are some of the implications of 
these trends for the vocational education of youth? 


Let me stress first that any acceptable in-school vocational 
pogram must include a broad cultural education as well as 


occupational training. For well-rounded growth, the student 


needs English, history and geography, health education and the 
related sciences, mathematics, and art just as much as he needs 
rade “know-how” and skill. The so-called academic subjects 
are part of his cultural birthright. 
I want to stress also that no single type of vocational pro- 

gram can fully meet the needs of our industrial economy. The 
range of jobs is so wide and training requirements are so varied 
that we must make full use of all the resources of the school, 
of the office, shop, or factory, and of cooperative training pro- 
grams, 

Generally speaking, the school should develop basic knowl- 
ge and operational skills which will later be refined and 
amplified on the job. In the Mastery of these skills, the school 
must be satisfied with nothing short of real technical compe- 
"nce. The ability to read a blueprint for example, to do shop 
“culations, and to handle Precision measuring instruments are 
Ndispensable techniques for all future skilled workers. 

he school should discuss thoroughly all advances of indus- 
Y in personnel policies and practices. The students must un- 
“tstand how labor, Management, and government have worked 
“gether to bring about this progress. The school must make 
lear to every future worker the inseparable relationship be- 
“en rights and responsibilities. 
‘D its Steady trend towards decentralization, industry is set- 
& Up many plants in areas which have no vocational schools. 
y. very 25 students in the academic high schools in the 
luted States ‘only one student attends our vocational high 
: A S Our vocational high schools are obviously failing by 
large Margin to meet the manpower needs of industry, and 
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this is particularly true of the smaller communities. 
tional education is to do what it ought to do, the state, county 
and district must join in building vocational high schools wher. 
ever they are needed. pit 

We have been considering the part which the Vocational 
high school can play in educating and integrating our youth 
for careers in industry. Let us remember, however, . that the 
school cannot do this alone. It is a big job, and it calls for 
teamwork. If our American industry 1s to continue to forge 
ahead, we must broaden and we must improve the vocational 
training of our youth. To accomplish this great task, labor, 
management, and education must continue to work together, 
as they are working now. 


If VOcq- 


ADMONITION 44 
Think twice before you speak, especially if you inten 
what you think. erin ini 


o say 
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_|wholehearted support is 


|be quite won, or if it is e 


Prophets Not Without Honor Save 
JACOB A. ORNSTEIN 
Andrew Jackson High School 


It has been said that “Art is th 
fies.” It lifts; it enriches; it enn 
push without which a nation is 
Industry, men of wealth, educat 
that the heritage of the ages m 
fichment of our spirits, 


During the late war the armed forces took notice of art 
treasures, and turned aside their death-dealing paraphernalia to 
preserve and protect them. Notwithstanding this tangible evi- 
dence of the educational importance of art, so far as serious, 

concerned, art instruction must be 
forever engirdled with armor, ready to do battle in battles that 
have to be won over and over again. The war never seems to 
ver won, then the peace treaty, so far 
a broad educational planning is concerned, relegates art educa- 
tion to a place at the table, “below the salt.” With benevolent 
kindness the supporters of art in the curriculum are sent to 


e nerve center of the humani- 
obles mankind with a spiritual 
a mere geographical nonentity. 
ors combine to support art so 
ay be ours for the eternal en- 


play in a special kind of Doll’s House. 


ART BELONGS. We protest that such an attitude is hopeless- 
J ancient, that it is at complete variance with contemporary 
thilosophy which proclaims that “creative growth of the whole 
tld” is the sina qua non of educational practice today. 

[tis indeed a truism that the character of secondary educa- 
ton is changing before our eyes. In the foreseeable future the 
^d order will pass and the reconstruction or recrudescence of 
“ondary curricula will emerge as an instrument to meet the 
“alistic needs of boys and girls in the Twentieth Century. 
All this is in the planning and arguing stage, in the ferment- 
hy and fructifying stage. And all around us, with Pragmatism 
ading (assisted in part by valiants from the Essentialist and 
i schools), the primary and intermediate schools have picked 
wg C Dew banners and are marching forthrightly and vigor- 
ly, e are being surrounded, if not engulfed; yet we cling 
: Shibboleth and hoary tradition as “dropouts” continue to 
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Er, 1949 
grow in number. We must face the problem of satisfyin ] 
young people, of fitting the curriculum to zhe;, needs © the 

The schools are changing: students are compelling chang, 
s 


Aims such as “preparation for life” are being re-int 


; e e . ; “Tpreted to 
mean preparation of youth in terms of social adjustment and 
creative growth. These ends are primary; college p 


: i reparation 
vocation competency are secondary, even tertiary. , 


NOTHING NEW. Those of us in art education 
yet greybeards smile when we hear contemporary 
of the “new” philosophy of education. It is not 
For twenty years we have taught and set the stage for creative 
growth of the individual. We were engaged in an “activity 
program” long long before it became official policy. This was 
not widely known because of our step-child characterization. 
We held the students’ personality as unique, not his ability to 
draw a strawberry box in correct angular perspective and in 
accented outline. We had a growth program long before 
“growth” entered the hallowed halls of jargon and platitude. 


SUFFERED TO EXIST. Nevertheless the battle is yet to be 
won; we stand, as always, on the fringe of education. We s: 
suffered to exist. In periods of stress, reorganization, eera 
we are the victims that ride .the tumbrils. Ah, if er Ka 
ancient Greeks had the wisdom or foresight to inci ae 
Appreciation in their education program then A east 
of doughty Hutchins would go ringing across the ty mit 
favor; then the college oracles would grant art Pani avil 
Latin, organic chemistry, and business _rarenee nd Plato 
was an oversight and now the spirits of Aristotle 
must be writhing in torment. Alas. f 
Two periods a week, three periods a week, fo ming ¢ 
week, in some schools where Houdini-like PP ove p eriods 2 
niques are employed art appreciation is taught 4 oes it! 
week, But it does not matter if it adds up to parity. 


12510) 
enthus! 
Indeed not. Does art require less preparation, less h were 


who are not 


preachments 
New to ys 


ut 
less talent than is required in other subjects? If = 5 t the 
known (it has been told again and again) to teac o xpendiur 
stage for growth in art appreciation requires an on a P% 
of energy and time, in and out of school (this 
2A 


N 


pood, sweat and tears level), at least equal to that required in 
ther areas. But that is not the angle of this polemic. The point 
hat is being made is that we are being “lip-serviced” to death, 
Because we deal in intangibles (is not the spirit intangible?) 
pecause the colleges do not grant art equal credit with other 
subjects, because art is “mysterious” if not an outright frill, 
we are the ready buffers, the flexible frenetics, the charming 
but slightly declasse cousins who are fun to have around “for 
lughs” but on no account to be considered worthy when the 
bearded solons retire to the drawing room (no esoterics in- 


tended ). 


SOME MISCONCEPTIONS. Art is not a step child, nor is it 
a Cinderella with a golden cloak. It is a rich-bodjed member 
of the curriculum and asks only that its conditional or provi- 
sonal membership be changed so that it may take its rightful 


place in the Council of Subjects—with a right of veto like any- 
one else! 


A plague on the windsor tie and flowing smock, on the Hol- 
lywoodian version of the artist, on the alleged impracticality of 
ut people. These symbols have created in the minds of admin- 
stration, the public, boards of education, and others, erroneous 
lotions which have influenced the thinking about the real role 
fart in the curriculum. 

We are, as was mentioned above, 
Bycho-hoax, although there is noth; 
* the perpetrators. It, the attitude, does have a base, however, 
ud Edman’s Art and the Man directs our attention to it. To 
araphrase: art is strange; art is volatile, not quite normal; ipso, 
tc, it must be wrong and wicked. People actually thought 
uch things. It is true it was a long time ago but as Duncan 

man points out in another connection, the events of today 
in rooted in the actions and movements of people several hun- 

“d years ago. 

he curious aspect of this subcutaneous criticism of art in 

“ curriculum is that there is a rich life of art going on all 
‘ap us. The elementary schools (this is gathered from read- 
l Sllabi) have in several cases “cored” their units through 

‘tainly art activity plays a stellar role there. In the junior 
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high school it is part of the total exploratory experience ag 
as a prime mover in unit work. And in the high schools vel 
is interesting: (statistics from my own school) of a 44g 
enrollment in major (elective) art classes 94°/ are takin in 
work for cultural and enrichment reasons. 94°/! For c ie 
reasons! The presence of so large a number of a 
sionally minded major art students is in the nature of a min 
educational revolution. Administrators, take note. 3 
HERE TO STAY! Speaking of minor revolutions: there is a 
wave of art interest in the nation. An examination of art 
courses listed in institutions above high school grade Indicates 
that the country has caught (to borrow a phrase) the “disease 
paintitis.” Many average citizens are flocking to art, along: 
with Eisenhower, Joe Louis, Jack Benny, Edgar Bergen, Lionel 
Barrymore and Winston Churchill. Must be something to it, 

Finally, if money spent (millions and millions of dollars) is 
any criterion of the national interest in art, one need only visit 
the first line museums of the United States to be aware of 
what important citizens in power and in government agencies 
think about art. 

So we art teachers say: “Open the door, Richard; we want 
to come in; it’s cold outside.” 


POINT OF VIEW 


ade 
When Alexander Meikeljohn was president of a's ke versit) 
a speech in Kansas City enlarging upon the blessings © local pape! 
training. He was not too pleased with the headline in Aa Nee 
the following morning. It read, “Meikeljohn Shows t 
College Education.” 


z Á of vf 
. iterat! 
—BeEnnetr Cerr, Saturday Review of L 
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The Antiquarian’s Corner 
“Fair Padua, Nursery of Arts” 


' There was a time when the Antiquarian drew blank expres- 
jons Whenever he had occasion to ask pupils whether they 


had ever heard of Padua. Now, fortunately, because Petruchio 
in the person of Alfred Drake has “come to wive it wealthily 
n Padua, and the pupils do listen 


to the radio and phono- 
graph, and they do have television sets, and they sometimes 


have money for tickets for Kiss Me, Kate, and eventually, after 
all these contacts with The Taming of the Shrew, they may 
wen read the play, almost every pupil seems to have heard of 
Padua. So does culture insinuate itself! 

Like Lucentio in The Taming of the Shrew, the Antiquarian 
long had a desire to see “fair Padua,” a desire he was able to 
fulfill last summer. He had first met the name long, long ago 
a a boy in elementary school when he made the acquaintance 
of the young doctor from Rome sent by the learn’d Bellario 
of Padua to plead for Antonio in The Merchant of Venice. 
Later in college he learned about Padua not only from Shakes- 
peare but also from Chaucer, who wrote in the prologue of 
The Clerkes Tale: 

I wol yow telle a tale which that I 

Lerned at Padowe of a worthy clerk... 
In the Vergil class the Antiquarian learned that the noble 
ntenor, a Trojan who had escaped from the Greeks after the 
fall of Troy, had sailed through the Adriatic, landed in north- 
en Italy, and founded the city of Patavium, eventually named 
adova or Padua. In another Latin course the Antiquarian 
ad to remember that the historian Livy was born in Patavium. 
Ore recently the Antiquarian has connected the city of 

“dua with his teaching (ancillary-wise) of science. William 
.“tvey, who, as every schoolboy knows, discovered the circula- 
ton of the blood, studied at the University of Padua. Among 
© renowned teachers of science in that university whose names 
‘Ty schoolboy must also know were Galileo and Vesalius. 


An Ancient Hall of Learning 


lt was that famous university in which these men and many 
hes distinguished scientists studied or taught that attracted 
Ntiquarian most in Padua. In 1222, a group of students 
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left Bologna and established a university at Padua 
case even now in many cities of Europe, the buildings ; ; 
university were scattered throughout the city. In the ive the 
century a favorite inn, the Osteria del Bue, familiarly nant 
Bo’ (At the Sign of the Bull) where once the students has I] 
to entertain visitors was transformed into a building of at 
university. (Let no one get the idea that that is how hee e 
“bull session” originated.) rm 


er, 1949) 


The university has been enlarged by the addition of modern 
buildings but the old inn somewhat transformed still stands 
with its inner court, colonnades, and covered walks. On the 
walls and ceilings of the porticoes are emblazoned the Coats-of- 
arms of the masters and students of bygone centuries. Truly, 
here is an international house, for the students of Padua came 
from all parts of Europe and were organized in groups called 
nationes. 


The great hall of the university, once the main hall of the 
old inn, contains thousands of inscriptions in Latin, additional 
coats-of-arms, and mementoes that are a living record of the 
contribution of Padua to the education of the past. In the archives 
of the medical school is the diploma of Guilielmus Harvey 
with the notation that he “had conducted himself so wonder- 
fully well in the examination, and had shown such skill, a 
ory, and learning that he had far surpassed even the great ror 
which his examiners had formed of him.” Had he been a 
in modern style, “the pupil most likely to succeed,” there WO 
have been a prediction fulfilled. 


School for Antiquarians j 
he notices aP 
The catalogue 


be raised aì 
d when 


The Antiquarian spent some time reading t 
bulletins of the University posted in the halls. 
informed him that unfortunately the fees had to ea 
this did not give him pleasure. However, he was pjea see tha 
he examined the “notizie e norme per gli studenti è m Or 
Padua maintains a school for librarians and gler a happe? 
Antiquarian can think of many worse things that a 
to him than retiring to Padua to study antiquarian! 
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THE ANTIQUARIAN’S CORNER 
The Sights of Padua 


The early anatomical theatre created by Fabrizio d’Acqua- 
endente 1s still preserved, a landmark in the history of sur- 
gery. For those who are interested in personal mementoes of 
the great, a vertebra of Galileo is on display. The great library 
of Padua is a place in which the Antiquarian could spend 
weeks just looking at the treasures. And outside is the oldest 
botanic garden of Europe founded in 1545, 

The University of Padua has had many great teachers but 
none greater than Andreas Vesalius who was appointed a pro- 
fessor in 1537 at the age of 23! He wrote his marvelous De 
Humani Corporis Fabrica at Padua, a historic volume in man’s 
quest for intellectual freedom. To the Antiquarian it takes its 
place as a classic with Newton’s Principia and Harvey’s De 
Motu Cordis. In it Vesalius brought scientific method to the 
teaching of anatomy, and struck out for freedom of inquiry 


against the traditional and incorrect ideas of those who followed 
Galen. 


A Popular Teacher 


So popular was this gifted teacher that more than 500’ stu- 
dents and visitors used to crowd into the anatomical theatre 
when he lectured or dissected. He fought against superstition 
and for the truth against the traditionalists who were alarmed 
y “new ideas.” His old teacher, a certain Sylvius, denounced 
him and urged him “to declare his faults.” Courageously, 
Vesalius said he had nothing to recant. 


„Sylvius asked the Emperor Charles V to punish Vesalius 
est by his pestilent breath he poison the rest of Europe.” Out 
of fear many of Vesalius’s pupils, who privately admired and 
oed him, dared not speak for the truth. Although no action 
Was taken against Vesalius, he finally decided to leave Padua, 
Weary of the struggle, and gave up teaching at the age of thirty. 
S enemies had made life too uncomfortable for him at Padua 
ùt today who remembers Sylvius and the others? 


In Spite of the Vesalius affair, the University of Padua had a 


vat reputation for liberalism of thought especially when the 


“Netians controlled the city. The Antiquarian was reminded 
is when he looked at the astronomical observatory at 
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Padua. This building has an interesting history and hd 3] 
tion which is filled with meaning for us at a time w r 


lights of academic freedom are flickering. 


From Darkness Into Light 


The observatory was erected over a tow 
a tyrant named Eccelino. This building was justly consid 
a symbol of darkness and when the observatory wags bui 
following Latin inscription was placed on it: the 
Quae quondam infernas turris ducebat ad umbras 
. Nunc Venetum auspiciis pandet ad astra viam. 
(“That tower which once led to infernal darkness now un- 
der the rule of the Venetians opens a pathway to the stars” 
So, the Antiquarian hopes, may any powers that would bring 
intellectual darkness in our times be led to opening a pathway 
toward the light of freedom! 


Morris ROSENBLUM 


Samuel J. Tilden High School 


INTERNATIONAL POLICY 


What the world needs is a truce, the whole truce, and nothing 
but the truce, or so help us God. 


i . azine 
—Prre Simer, American Legion Mag 
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Films of Special Interest to Teachers 
(Exceptional motion pictures 


recommended to teachers are 
„viewed here by the chairman of special films of the School 
md Theatre Committee. Additional information about dis- 
counts, etc. may be obtained from the coordinator of school and 


theatre activities, Mrs. Ida Martus, 130 West 56th Street, New 


york 19, N. Y., or from the School and Theatre representative 
in each school.) 


Two of the Best from Abroad (France and Italy send us the 

. wine of the country) 

We saw them in the same week, the friends who had spent 
a sabbatical in France and Italy, and the movies Battle of the 
Rails and The Bicycle Thief. “Of course the French are easier 
to live with,” said our friends, “but the Italians can tear your 
heart out.” Well, that’s about how the French and the Italian 
picture struck us, too. 

Battle of the Rails is a wonderful little movie which seems 
to prove that the French are civilized even when they are blow- 
ing up their civilization (in this case their railroads during the 


Nazi occupation). And The Bicycle Thief is a work of genius. 
{Its one of those Italian films that aren’t reasonable and pleas- 


at, but are bursting with love and anger. If it doesn’t tear 
jour heart out, it won’t be because you object to learning that 
ife is full of trouble and everybody must weep his pints like 
the people in the picture. It may be that you refuse to be swept 


[ut of yourself by a surpassing energy of joy and admiration 


When you find out that there are still people who can grow 
that angry and feel that deeply about living. 

Battle of the Rails (“Bataille du Rail”) will open at the 
Apollo Theatre on December 26th; school discounts will be 
Vailable. This 90-minute thriller about the “Resistance Fer” 
S so exciting that you may find yourself acting like a well- 
own American journalist we heard about. When he watched 
t he forgot he was looking at a serious study of the resistance 
q ment and he sat on the edge of his seat and muttered, 

ĉt~that—train!” 

€ adventures are all true; written and produced by Rene 
. dent with some professionals and a great many of the rail- 
"ad Workers of France, Battle of the Rails was clandestinely 
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shot while the Germans were still in France, and "A 
the summer after the liberation. It was first shown ne leteg 
theatre on the Left Bank for the benefit of the families * little 
2,000 railroad workers who were killed resisting the Na Of the 
was shown privately in New York in 1946 by the Fren lt 
bassador and then (unaccountably) shelved by one of the ar 
film companies for four years. When Mayer-Burstyn rales n! 
it on December 26th, with English titles and an introduci 
and narration in English by Charles Boyer, it will not suf f 
by comparison with any other war movie. _ 


It is fascinating to watch the actors, who are the men who 
work in the yards and on the trains. Their faces and practised 
movements are not those of Equity members pretending to þe 
saboteurs. These are the men who know and love their trains 
so well that they tore them apart with talent when they had to. 
Did the German high command want to send an armored diyi- 
sion called “Apfelkern” to the Normandy front? Eh bien, the 
French railroad workers saw that “Apfelkern” was annoyed. 
They put stowaways into water tanks and magnetic bombs on 
locomotives and perforated the tank cars. (It is not that these 
things have not been seen in other movies, you understand; 
it is that in Battle of the Rails they are accomplished by men 


who would rather perforate a crowned head than profane a 


tank car any day, and so perforated a tank car during a W ii 
with a special ferocity.) They derailed an engine with j> 
box cars, destroyed a 30-ton crane to make the i e help 
for a 50-ton crane, captured soldiers and supplies with t > it, 
of the Maquis, sent a train into reverse after capt rait 
jammed a switch and tried to derail the train after 1t fought 
a runaway, finally shunted it off onto a siding. T entual 
a pitched battle and were beaten by a German tank. A an 
they wrecked “Apfelkern” by planting a charge ee ove 
armored car and a troop train. When the sabotage an was 
because liberation was at hand, the oldest railroad re track 
given the honor of routing the first free train telken” an 
diagram. The cars sped past the shattered Ap Jast 09 
you saw that someone had written in chalk on the 

“Vive la France—Honneur aux Cheminots!” 
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rEACHER FILMS 


No one in Battle of the Rails is unaware of his deepest 
elf or of the meaning of the moment, no matter how wild and 
disruptive the anarchy of sabotage. The seasoned underground 
man has time for a glass of wine and a game of cards with the 
new recruit. The youth from a Paris slum waiting in the woods 
to attack the train has time to be amazed by the beauty of fire- 
fies. The camera has time to follow the runaway train into a 
meadow and observe that it has frightened a country shepherd 
and scattered his sheep. The sound track has time to kid the 
retreating Nazis by playing tricks with their Horst Wessel 
music. A railroad worker who is possibly going to be blown 
to bits takes the time to change his overalls and discuss the 
disposition of a bicycle before he plants the charge. Another 
railroad worker, coming on the scene a little late, does not 
comprehend why his friends are smashing a 30-ton crane, but 
he comprehends that they are smashing it very well. “Ah, c'est 
formidable, ça,” he murmurs approvingly as the earth shakes 
and the dust rises. 

Battle of the Rails has no wise-cracks and some of it is grim, 
like the shooting of the hostages when the men blow the loco- 
motive whistles all over the train yards in a terrible threnody; 
but it’s a movie that makes you feel good. Maybe it’s because 
its “typically French”—by which we mean full of a reasonable- 
ness about small and large matters. 


The Bicycle Thief (Vittorio de Sica’s film, opening Decem- 
ber 12 at the World Theatre) 


The Bicycle Thief tells a very simple story. A young man 
Who has been out of work for a long time gets a new job for 
which he needs a bicycle. His wife gets his bicycle out of hock 
Y Pawning the family sheets instead. The first day on the job, 
a thief steals the bicycle. The father and his seven year old 
On search for it through the city all day Sunday. If they don’t 
nd it, they won’t eat. The hunt is fruitless and in despair the 
ther tries to steal another man’s bicycle. He fails and is al- 
“st arrested. In complete anguish, the father and son go 
me, very close to each other. 

he story is nothing, perhaps. (It is from a novel by Luigi 
“tolini; there are beautiful music and good English titles by 
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to help tell it.) Or say that the stor is e 

— ne gamit niat conceivable: poignant dilemma, stat 

solution, fruitless chase, ironic climax, the circle ending at Doig 

dilemma. Perhaps the emotions are everyone's : 

een pinned everything on one hope and seen that snatches 

under his nose? Cried out in rage, and found that = 

a was listening? Hunted in vain while time fled, and 

trond on the nearest loved person and hurt him (as the father 

his son) because he couldn’t strike out at the worl d? 

E n been so dazed by the city that he has blin dly 

i wt at someone else’s thing and been flayed inside when 
he was found out? 


ment of The Bicycle Thief, Antonio finds his 

a ps eer in his. Before that, in a high moment before 

Jespai ie father laughs uproariously, shouts in a restaurant 

a tho’ a cure for everything but death; come, have a pizza 

and some wine, Bruno; you're alive, aren’t you, and that other 
boy was almost drowned in the Tiber! 


be i “actors who 
To play this story, Vittorio de a a = on May. 
— a ed f f in the father “isai had just 
larah tonio, . 
aor his a furniture and was in desperate ra = E 
hen he came to the studio looking for ana Saide be 
ing a racket in the courtyard near the studio, wspaperwoman 
found the child Bruno. In Trieste, he saw a ms i : iher, The 
Lianella Carrell, whom he signed for open, ter acting, an}: 
miracle of all this is that you will not see g ee impersona: 
where. These are no rough-diamond — e epitome of a 
tions. Antonio moves you profoundly; he 1s é uitless searchine: 
the simple men who suffer and burn with fr devoted, resp 
Bruno’s understanding of a boy who is -snk to inspirations 
sible, sensitive, and completely a boy, a ith er Vittorio re 
Maria is the wife of a starving bill poster. 4 Trieste are U = 
Sica is a genius or these people of Rome oe modern “five 
the spell of seven devils and are playing t Aurel anding t r 
man” as if their souls depended on our un ey 2 


—! ring 
And the people of Rome, the people B a of a ge 
all in The Bicycle Thief. They are on the . gs are 


etings 
hall, in the basement where rehearsals and me 
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i. Antonio's apartment w 
shed, near a theatre wh 
asted “without wrinkles, 


here the bic 
ere Rita H 
” in the bla 


ycle is cherished and pol- 
ayworth’s poster must be 
ck markets, on the banks 
of the Tiber, in the holy rcle, in the thieves’ street, 
in the orchestra of a popular restaurant, in the sports colosseum. 
They are a mob fighting to get on a trolley car and shaking 
their fists when it leaves them in the street (oh, the injustice 


mbing a long, long ladder in a pawn- 
shop to put Antonio’s and Maria’s sheets 


with the thousands of 
sheets pawned by the citizens of Rome. 

At the Locarno festival this year, The Bicycle Thief won a 
pecial award as the “most human film” of 1949, It is one of 
the most perfect films we've ever seen. After it opens (Mayer- 
Burstyn are releasing this one, too; it goes into the World 
Theatre on December 12 after The Affair Blum), we shall see 
how many people are out on that limb 


with us. If New York 
doesn't holdover The Bicycle Thief longer than any foreign 
ilm that doesn’t have—well, Anna Magnani—we'll resign from 
this city. 


The Hasty Heart (Warner Brothers makes a good movie 
from a much-enjoyed play) 
You may remember the character of Lachlen MacLachlen, 
idour young Scottish staff sergeant in a play by John Patrick 
which Lindsay and Crouse produced in 1945. He was a des- 
rately sensitive young man who took pride in being harsh. 
To know him is to loathe him,” said his fellow-patients in 
° ward of an army hospital on the Assam-Burma front. 
chlen, however, was dying, and until the very end of the 
Pay everyone knew it but himself. The men eventually broke 
(m down and found him more than human and very lonely, 
e found himself glad of their friendship at the last. 

e Hasty Heart once was billed as a comedy and then was 
‘led simply a play; some of the critics thought it was a little 
Neertain in its mind whether it wanted to play the situation 
"N ghs or tears. The audiences had no such doubts; they 
a l its sentiment completely to their liking. The students 
y cially who saw the play in the High School Repertory 

“atte Tast year enjoyed it warmly and uncritically. They 
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liked Lachlen and they liked the men who Made 
him, and never mind the unities of dramatic com 
To them it will be good news that the movie Versio 
The Hasty Heart has a finer Lachlen, in the person of en of 
actor, Richard Todd, than the play ever had. Todd is beth 
as the furiously bitter and shy young Scot, Supporting him ; 
a capable cast (Ronald Reagan as an American G.I, recy = 
ating from malaria is especially sympathetic) and an intelligent 
production directed by Vincent Sherman. The comedy stil] 
seems overdone, especially the ancient gag about What does 4 
Scot wear underneath his kilt—but the youngsters like that one 
too. If Patricia Neal seems too glamorous for Sister Margaret 
and the other patients in the ward (Digger, Tommy, Kiwi, 
Blossom) are one-dimensional, blame it on Broadway. If any. 
thing this screen version improves on its original. Thanks to 
the close up you can now see Lachlen plain, and a lot of peo- 
ple are going to like MacLachlen of the Warner Highlanders, 


Abraham Lincoln High School 
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, ingle goo 
A teacher who can arouse a feeling for e — 2 a fills out 
for one single good poem, accomplishes more t Jassifie d with name 
memory with rows on rows of natural objects, cla pl 
and form. - sities, Boo 
—JoHANN WoLFcANG von GoerTHeE, Elective Affinities, 
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FRANK M. KEGEL* 


Flock Trouble 


proving that for many reasons Birds of a Feather do not always 
| You Know What 


First of all you must know that there are many kinds of 
pigeons besides the common domestic teaching variety. 


Not long ago, it came to the attention of the teaching pigeons 
hat while they were receiving lavish plaudits for their unselfish 
devotion, etc., their friends from neighboring roosts were pick- 
ing up most of the peanuts. 


Reactions to this discovery were varied. Some of the flightier 
birds said they couldn’t understand it—it was all nonsense any- 
way—eighty peanuts were eighty peanuts, weren't they? Carry- 
ng on as they used to in the Thirties, buying red ribbons to 
ie around their necks and down quilts to line their nests with, 
hese birds speedily wound up in debt to the National City 
Bank and the Pension Fund, in rooftop hutches, in pies, and 
n all sorts of other undesirable places. 


Another group, mostly hens, cooed gently that they were sure 
hey should all be very grateful for what they had, that when 
ou got right down to it they weren’t worth any more, that 
‘y remembered the day when twenty peanuts was a hand- 
p for a teaching bird. These appeasers were not 
teded. l 

Most of the flock took the news as a direct professional 
ont. “This must not be!” they squawked. “We must pro- 
ide opportunities which will make it possible for all feathered 
l$ Doth bird and fowl, to gain experiences which will give 
‘ma deeper insight and a more sympathetic understanding 
. ‘Re objectives and achievements of our program.” Less cul- 
"ated birds would have said, “We must put our case across.” 


aking a hint from the sensational gains, peanut-wise, scored 


, Ng recent years by their industrial brothers in the Amal- 


ated Carriers’ Squadron, the teachers set about organizing 
Or i sy 2 x 

te soup action. Some say they overdid it. Not content with 
Tu Imentary unit organization of the ACS, the teaching 


S, after a good deal of blind flying, formed no fewer than 


4 
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seventy-five independent, mutually suspicious professiona] A 
ciations. So. 

The theory behind this multiple combination is involved 
obscure, and Grandpa is not at all sure that he can exp] , 
—or that he wants to. The fact, soon apparent to en it 
was that several of the larger groups dominated the scene ae 
the lesser groups ranged round them like chicks around a hes 

Perhaps the most restless of these was the High Branche. 
Association, made up of teachers who taught at the top of th 
school tree. Firmly opposed to them on most questions was 
the Squab Teachers Association. These teachers taught the 
youngsters on the lower limbs, generally referred to as the 
common branches. 

The middle branches of the tree were populated by a lively 
bevy of over-age squabs or very young pigeons, depending on 
how you looked at them. Teachers of this age-altitude, as the 
phrase went, had no association of their own. One reason was 
that they were never quite sure where they belonged. Although 
most of the teachers on limbs of junior height were convinced 
that they ought to move up closer to the top of the tree, school 
officials had been showing a disposition during recent years to 
push them down to the common branches. These Eri 
therefore, joined a number of other associations built up mostly 
on political and geographical lines. i 

It soon became clear that this lushness of organization a 
better suited to defense in depth than to an offensive ampe i 
It was not at all impressive, in particular, to the wise o Pi E 
and hawks in the Legislature—a serious shortcoming, e genis 
birds were in charge of the roasting and distribution of p€ sig 

What to do now? Able theorists to the end, the he ale 
pigeons came up with a mathematical solution. Since t «=. they 
equals the sum of its parts, and perhaps a little mo ‘he to 

reasoned, the easiest way to tighten things up — Junto 
merge all associations into one master flock—the = ”» as it 
of Pedagogical Pigeons Associations, or the “Joint Junto, 

soon came to be called. 

Unhappily, even after this was done, the = 
didn’t like each other any better than they had 
pouters, for example, who were to be found 1n 
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osts up and down the educational tree still consi 

selves a notch above everybody else, And the ih eee 
| and Squab Teachers stil] Politely declined all invitations t 
mixed formation flying. . 


Really serious trouble arose over the question— 
peanuts to each pigeon? The Squab Teachers nee 
fused to budge from their support of the Equal Bag Schedule 
The High Branches Association Just as stoutly advocated more 
peanuts for treetop teachers, The middle, or junior branchers 
in general backed the Equal Bag. i ? 

“Our training is more intensive,” the High Branchers said to 
the Squab Teachers. “To get our jobs we have to fly five miles 
in circles; whereas all you have to do js to fly four miles in a 
straight line. Not only that, our stunt flying and homing tests 


are tougher, and half our applicants are thrown out for sibilance 
in their coo.” 
















, especially 
when, with the new program, you have to let them find things 
out for themselves, and they’re always toppling off the common 
branches, 

Things got steadily worse until one day the High Branchers 
0 a bird took off for a tree of their own, thus dealing a body 
low to the Joint Junto. Squab Teachers today point out that 
though the High Branchers are undeniably perched aloft in 
“utary eminence, they are also well out on a limb. 


nd meanwhile other birds are still picking up most of the 
peanuts, 


ON) 


THE OMNIVOROUS SCHOOLBOY 


I will admit that a steak in America is a steak. I will admit that 
Xe turkey, cranberry sauce, baked potatoes, Maryland fried 
cken, strawberry shortcake, waffles, cornbread, ice cream and 
Pple pie. Any European schoolboy would adore these, and rightly 


—GEoRGE SLocomBE in Paris in Profile 


(Houghton Mifflin Company: 1929) 
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FILMSTRIPS MAKE GEOGRAPHY INTERESTING 


As a teacher very much interested in the 
aids to learning, I was particularly fortunate last term in be; 
able to use filmstrips rather extensively in teaching a conn 
economic geography to ninth year students. It was an interest 
ing and rewarding experience, especially since it afforded me 
the opportunity of putting into practice the theory of audio. 
visual instruction which I had obtained in several courses jn 
audio-visual techniques and materials. I hope that MY experi- 
ence may be of interest to other teachers concerned with en- 
riching the learning experiences of their pupils. 

I was given a class of 9th year students and asked to work 
out and apply an economic geography course of study for them, 
with the body of content devoted to the “United States and its 
Neighbors.” There were 34 students in the class, of whom half 
were “slow learners,’ and the others normal students taking 
the commercial course. 

The course of study which was developed attempted to make 
geography more meaningful to the pupils by emphasizing the 
economic and social institutions of the peoples of the United 
States and the rest of the Western Hemisphere. The geographic 
basis for similarities and differences was stressed. Roughly halt 
of the term’s work was devoted to the United States, and ie 
other half to the study of its neighbors—Canada, Mexico, an 
the Latin American republics. _ as 

The factual content for the term’s work was derived Psat 
basic ways: (1) from the economic geography ae ( ont 
Current Events, a weekly newspaper written for . x 
level of slower 9th year students, and (3) from fi a r hich 

The purpose of this article is to indicate the machine tools, 
filmstrips were utilized as learning materials and = pils t 
and to set down the reactions of the teacher and the P 
this method of instruction. 

In treating the United States the course outline wa the cour 
on a regional basis, with each of the basic spot = sek for a 
try studied as a whole, in order to lay the gronn, the Jiving 
appreciation of the similarities and differences 1 as parts of 
habits and customs of the inhabitants of the Ya Dase indus 
the country. Significant topics and case studies © 
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ries were integrated into this framework. For example, in 
treating the Northeastern section, we discussed the topics of 

į localization of industry, the clothing and textile industry, and 
the fishing industry. In dealing with the Southeastern section, 
we studied cotton; and in treating the Far West, we touched 
upon the problems of the mi 


ratory worker (in simplified fash- 
| ion), and analyzed the moving picture industry. 


In dealing with the rest of the Western Hemisphere, we 
selected several of the more important countries, namely, Can- 
ada, Mexico, Argentina, Brazil and Chile, as case studies of life 
in America’s neighbors to the north and south, 

An examination of the textbook available showed that it 
could be utilized only to a limited degree. In the first place it 
was written for a reading level beyond the 9th grade. Sec- 
ondly, for the United States -at least, it was arranged by basic 
industries (mining, fishing, farming, etc.) rather than regionally. 

The weekly current events Newspaper contained many ex- 
cellent articles on geography in the news. However, since there 
was no means of knowing in advance what articles would 
appear, and when, these could not become a basic source of 
information, except as they happened to precede or coincide 
with the topic under discussion. l 

An examination of the filmstrips which were available proved 
to be the key to the dilemma of learning materials. Thanks to 
the cooperation of both my principal and department chair- 
man, I had been able to purchase for school use over thirty 
lmstrips during the preceding term. Several of these seemed 
to fit the needs of the course more exactly than did either of 

e other two sources of information. Hence, in a sense, for a 
reat portion of the work the filmstrips replaced the traditional 
textbook—indeed they became the textbook. : 

Wherever possible the filmstrips were preceded or followed 
by a brief reading assignment in the text. In treating the United 
tates the text assignment followed the showing and discussion 

of the filmstrip inasmuch as it involved drawing together infor- 
| Mation from various parts of the book, a particularly difficult 

task for 9th year students. In the latter part of the course, 
Particularly in dealing with Latin America, the text assignment 
Preceded the use of the filmstrip, since in this part of the book 


se ee A 
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the information was relatively simpler and more directly ai 
to the needs of the course.* uted 

To set the stage for the use of the filmstrips, I first attempt 
to break down in the minds of the pupils the impression a 
a textbook is the only source of information. After having me 
cussed this idea with them at some length, | spoke about a 
possibility of using filmstrips as a source of information, and 
developed with them the difference between movies and film- 
strips. When I felt that they were convinced that filmstrips 
were more than entertainment I proceeded to 

Early in the term the class worked out a 5 
the answers to which they were to look for in viewing the film- 
strips: 1) What kind of topography does the region have? 
2) What kind of climate does the region have? 3) What natu- 
ral resources does the region have? 4) How have the topog- 
raphy, climate and resources of the region affected the way in 
which people work and live? 5) What other features of this 
region are important and worth remembering? 6) How are 
the people of this region different from ourselves ? 7) In what 
ways do the people of this region resemble us? 


use them in class 
erles of questions, 


As the filmstrips were shown and the filmstrip guide read, _ 


the class jotted down notes. They knew that their homework 
would be to organize those notes into answers to the above 
questions. 
Whenever a frame was worthy of discussion, the eer, 
was dimmed and the classroom lights put on. The same : 
nique was used when student questions demanded lengthy dis- 
cussion, the use of wall maps, or the like. | £ 
To prevent fatigue and monotony, the showings were pia 
tuated by frequent reviews and summaries with the lights oes 
Practice indicated that a fifteen-minute showing period Me 
about the maximum period of sustained attention, oye list 
thereafter some of the students began to develop signs O 
lessness. | ve 
When the entire trip had been shown in this fashion, on tg 
more periods were spent in discussing the answers to the q s 
* The following filmstrips were used: Series of seven strips on the United Sra laska» 
sections), produced by the American Council on Education; Cana, "is People, 
produced by Informative Classroom Picture Publishers; Mexico an 


i zil, an 
Society for Visual Education; Argentina, Paraguay and Uruguay, Bra 
Bolivia and Chile, produced by Foley and Edmunds. 
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re MS 
tions, and in drawing generalizations and applications. After 
each unit a test was given to find out the extent of mastery of 
the skills, attitudes and information obtained, 


No attempt to detail the work of the course is attempted here. 
However, two sample units follow in order to indicate the man- 
ner in which the filmstrips were integrated into the unit: 


The Southeastern Section of the United States 
. Map study of the Southeastern region 
. Student impressions of this area 
. Filmstrip on this region 
. Organization of notes for homework 
. Discussion based on filmstrip 
Case study of an important industry of the South: 
Cotton—its importance, system of ownership, system of pro- 
duction and marketing; (text assignment), 


. The South as the No. 1 economic problem of the nation— 
group discussion 
H. Test on the unit 


TO b> 


Q) 


Our Good Neighbor—Canada 
. Importance of studying Canada 


Canada’s economic and geographic structure (text assign- 
ment) 


Map study of Canada 
- Showing of filmstrip on Canada 
Discussion of filmstrip on Canada 
l. Similarities between Canada and the US. 


2. Differences between Canada and the U.S. 
F. Test on unit 


MOO w> 


ACHIEVEMENT OF BASIC OBJECTIVES. The sustained 
Use of the filmstrips in the course offered many opportunities 
‘or the attainment of the fundamental objectives of the teach- 
Ing of geography. The Nineteenth Yearbook of the National 
ouncil for the Social Studies lists these as general goals: 
Gaining insight into human problems; 2) Picturing human 
‘ocieties in their habitats; 3) Understanding the significance of 
erences from place to place; 4) Fostering international un- 
Srstandings; 5) Appreciating the significance of relative loca- 
lon. The filmstrips facilitated the achievement of these goals, 
he pictures of the migrant farmers, the sharecroppers, the 
Skimos of Alaska, the peons of Mexico, etc., certainly helped 
Italize the understanding of the problems of these groups, 
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beyond the powers of any text on the ninth-year level 
discussions which centered around these frame } 
motivated and sustained by constant reference t 
items portrayed in the pictures. My experience with the 

seemed to bear out the statement made by Professor M. $ 
in her article on Still Pictures in the yearbook referred to abac 
Filmstrips, slides, and transparencies have no visible caption i 

when projected on the screen. This is, for the most part, an 

advantage to both class and teacher for it offers an opportunity 

to develop an approach in analyzing any given picture in terms 

of the particular unit being studied, and to increase its range 

of usefulness. Moreover, when no caption appears, the group 

discussion which results is more challenging, and the critical 

judgment of the class is at its best. 

_ The advantage of the filmstrip in helping to picture human 
societies in their habitats is obvious. The class was given con- 
stant illustrations of how habitat affected patterns of living and 
cultures. Certainly new insights were afforded; for example, 
in the section of the filmstrip on the Southwestern part of the 
United States, which dealt with the life of the American Indian 
in that region. The students were able to puncture their evi- 
dent misconception of the Indians as people who live in tents 
and make war on the white men. Most of the pupils had been 
brought up in New York City. To see and discuss picture after 
picture of typical smaller cities of the United States, made them 


S Were e 


o the dif 


realize, before long, that our way of living in New York City 


is not the only way of life in our cities, and certainly far from 
typical. 

A good portion of the filmstrips dealt with the physical en- 
vironment of the different areas studied,—the land surface, the 
climate, and the effect of these upon industry, and agriculture. 
An appreciation and understanding of these differences from 
region to region furnished the basis for an understanding ° 
the significance of differences from place to place. The stt 
dents were more easily able to understand why the Unite 
States is one of the world’s greatest nations, and to app! eciate 
why it is different from its neighbors, Canada and Mexico. 

n, Nine 


*Svec, Melvina M., Still Pictures Geog jal Educatio 
y ” , graphic Approaches to Socia ‘a oton 
De R of the National Council for the Social Studies, 1948, Washing ®™ 


"3 p. 8 
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Geography is well suited to the promotion of world-minded- 
ness. The filmstrips actually took the students on a tour of 
the western hemisphere. They were able to see that there are 
other people with other ways of life. They were able to see 
pictures of products necessary for daily living produced in Cen- 
tral and South America, and they were able to recognize the 
mutual dependence of one region upon another. To the ex- 
tent that they gained in these respects they had grown in inter- 
national understanding. 

By the end of the term it became increasingly evident that 
the constant interpretation of the numerous maps contained in 
the filmstrips had promoted map reading skills and also an 
appreciation of the importance of relative location. The effect 
of the proximity to the Great Lakes on the industrial life of 
the midwest, the relative position of the major geographical 
areas of the United States, the relative positions of the countries 
of the western hemisphere to each other, the relative distances 
between key cities and countries, and similar appreciations, 
were integral to many class discussions. It was a pleasant ex- 
perience to note the relish with which students eagerly attempted 
to interpret the pictorial map which began each strip in the 
United States series. Having seen the maps on the filmstrips 
the students were eager to make maps of their own to parallel 
their studies of the different regions. By the end of the term 
each student had drawn a map of the United States, Canada, 
Mexico, the Central American area, and one of South America. 
On these, in addition to the physical features and political divi- 
sions, they entered the names of the more important products 
grown or manufactured. 


Many other worthwhile attitudes and activities developed in 
connection with the use of the filmstrips. As time went on 
there seemed to be less and less willingness to indulge in stereo- 
typed answers about other people. An indication of the growth 
of an attitude of suspended judgment was to be seen in the 
voluntary admission on the part of some of the students to the 
effect that some of the pictures seemed to contradict ideas they 

ad picked up earlier. 

Six boys were trained in the use of the filmstrip projector, 
and alternated in teams of two. Interestingly enough, before 
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long several girls told me that they too would like to l 
how to use the projector. They were shown how by the je 3 
“experts.” i J 

Note-taking procedures were made more purposeful 
the students knew that their notes written during the gs 
of the strips were taken for the purpose of answering previous] 
drawn-up questions. One boy even admitted that it was “fun” 
writing his own geography book. Of course the notes wer 
not a finished product, but a basis for future growth had Ne 
established in this, their first course in the social studies in high 
school. On several occasions the reading in class of notes taken 
during the showing of strip enabled some to see the significant 
points they had omitted in their own notes, when. compared to 
those of other students. 

The term project, too, was derived from the filmstrips, and 
furnished ample opportunity for the play of individual dif- 
ferences. Each student was asked to collect pictures for a 
“filmstrip” of his own, and to compose an accompanying film- 
strip guide. One period was spent` in discussing the types of 
pictures which might be included, and also the types which 
were not suitable. Each student then chose a topic, and col- 
lected his pictures over the course of several months. In the 
course of the term many of the students came to the teacher 
for help in getting sources for their pictures. Some wrote to 
travel agencies, chambers of commerce and the like. Others 
collected postcard reproductions of various places. The cul- 


er, 1949) 


; since 
howin 


minating activity of the term was a presentation of ten of the 
better “filmstrips” to the class by the students who had made 
them. They read their guides and explained the pictures 10 
the group. This, in a sense, became a summary unit of the 
term’s work. of ict 
That there was interest in the project was clear. A brief list 
of some of the topics selected indicates the variety of approaches: 
The Cowboy, Dress Fashions in the Americas, Industries j 
New York State, Sports of the Western Hemisphere, or 4 
Capitols, The American Indians, The Making of Steel, she 
Coffee Industry, Architecture of Latin America, Maps of 
Western Hemisphere. ling 
Two students had done a considerable amount of traveling, 


and willingly contributed accounts of their travels. A 
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FILMSTRIPS IN GEOGRAPHY 
Pepe 
had been raised on a far 


m and was eager to tell about life on 


nce lived, on one of the filmstrips. 
In scores of ways, therefore, the filmstrips seemed to promote 


a plethora of individual contributions which immeasurably en- 
riched the undertaking, 


PUPIL EVALUATION. Toward the end of the term a ques- 
tionnaire was drawn up to find out how the students felt about 
the use of filmstrips in the course. They were told that their 
responses were to be anonymous, and were asked to be honest. 

Their answers were most interesting, and re-enforced the 
teacher's feeling that filmstrips can be an excellent tool of 
instruction. 


The questions, and some of the more interesting, but typical 


| reactions follow:* 


Question 1: “Did the showing of the filmstrip make the course 
more interesting? Why?” 


Here each of the 30 responses was in the affirmative. Typical 
were such comments as the following: 

“Because if I read a book on a country it is really not the 
same as if you can see actual pictures of the country. Imagina- 
tion is really wonderful, but there is nothing like seeing it be- 
fore your very eyes.” 

“I liked the filmstrips shown this term because you see how 
the things and places really are.” a 

“Just reading about it is just a lot of words, but seeing it 
gives us an idea.” 

“Filmstrips illustrate geography in action. Words cannot 
make a geography course.” 

“The whole class worked together and we asked questions 
when we didn’t know something.” 


Four of the answers were qualified; two major complaints were 
made: 


“It is good, but it got boring a few times when we didn’t 
discuss it for a long time.” i 
“The only bad thing is that the filmstrip does not cover any- 
thing you read about.” 
Question 2: “Did this (the showing of the filmstrip) make the 
course more valuable to you? Why? 


"The students’ reactions are given as written, with all the faults of spelling, gram- 
mar and punctuation which have driven teachers to distraction for generations, 


Some are even humorous. 
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FILMSTRIPS IN GEOGRAPHY 


: Question 4: “Which of th ; 
strip did you prefer?” © "39S OË using the film. 
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ee ee r 

All but three agreed that it had. One of the three felt he 
could get as much from books; the others said that nothing E c 

new was shown, since they had traveled. | hort was used alone, without the 


Typical comments follow: | B—When it was used together with an as. 
“I really never liked geography. I always thought it was . Snment in the textbook, 
connected with maps and having to remember bodies of water. | Twenty-seven pupils felt that it was used to best advanta 
But now that I know what it really is combined (sic) of, my | when combined with a text assignment. Three would h a 
most liked subject is geography.” | preferred the filmstrip alone. ors 
“I think the filmstrips are better than books because you read | Question 5: “Do you DETRE Yo see a i 
a chapter out of a book and you forget easily. When you see a | the textbook, or after 
film you don’t forget easily. Some children don’t like to read reading in it?” 


books, therefore the films are better.” Here the opinion ar a a ke 
3 oo. was split fairly evenly, with thirteen say- 
Because I have more or less of a photogenic (sic) mind, and ing “before,” and sixteen preferring “after,” y 


voa ima ee eee a Tinie -a 


mstrip before you read 
you have done the assigned 


when a question is asked on a test I picture it in my mind, and 


the caption also comes back.” 

“Because I know more about the Western Hemisphere now. 
I’ve studied it before and never learned as much as I did by 
seeing what the subject looked like.” 

“Because if you should ever go to any of those places you 
know what to expect and how the place will be. You won’t 
have just the words of the book and not know what it is really 


like.” 


Question 3: “If the textbook alone had been used, without the 
filmstrips, do you think you would have learned 





These were typical of the comments: 


“Prefer to read the book first, then see the strip. Because we 
know a little at least of what we're looking at.” i 
“First you see it (the filmstrip) and then when you read the 


text it is like going to see a movie and reading the book after, 
only with a little more added to it.” 


Question 6: “Do you prefer to have the teacher read the guide, 
or do you prefer to have one of your classmates 
do the reading?” 


(A conscious attempt had been made to have the students 
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read the filmstrip guide on some occasions, while the teacher 
| did the reading on others.) With one exception all the replies 
indicated a preference for the teacher’s reading. 


as much, less, or more? Why?” 
The response was unanimous to the effect that filmstrips 


added to the text. Thus: 


“Because the filmstrip had and showed what I imagine the 
book thought unimportant. So I learned both important and 
unimportant.” 

“Because the filmstrips had things the book didn’t have; 
some of the things were explained better too.” : 

“Words without vision is not as impressive. Pictures remain 
in one’s mind, but very often words disappear.” i 

“Because we have textbooks for each class and we can’t read 
them all. I have often left my homework without it meaning 
anything to me because I see it in the book and write it as an 
answer without knowing its full meaning. An example of this 


is about coffee. The book only says it grows on bushes in 
Brazil, but the film shows us the where, when and how about 
ii. 





“Because the teacher reads better and clearer. The student 
usually stumbles or reads without expression, and makes the 
lesson boring.” | 

“Teacher’s reading the filmstrip because they speak in a more 
distinct voice. But if the children were to read it, it may im- 
prove their pronunciation and give them a larger vocabulary. 
Question 7: “You have just completed your study of Beat 

Which of the following statements do you thin 
is most true?” | . i 
A—Important information was given 1n bot 

the filmstrip and in the text. It was a 
good idea to use both at the same time. 


B—The filmstrip was clear enough by itself, 
and could have been used alone. 

C—The text was clear enough by itself, and 
therefore the filmstrip was not necessary. 
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filmstrip approach was liked most. Five felt that the filmstri 


was adequate by itself. None felt that the text had been clear 


enough by itself. 
Question 8: “You have seen many filmstrips this term, 
Would you like to see filmstrips used in other 
subjects? Why?” 


Twenty-six answered in. the affirmative, and four qualified 


their statements. 

“I think filmstrips explain better the things that are more 
important than a text. If you see a filmstrip in class, you know 
the work. If you are given a home assignment, one half of the 
students don’t do it, and then copy someone else’s notes, and 
they still don’t know it.” 

“Yes I would, because in science for instance, when we talk 
about reproduction of animals, flowers, etc., just listening or 
reading it is never as clear as actually looking at it. How it 
starts, develops, what damage it does, etc. . . . This way in a 
test we can be able to express ourselves better. I found in 
Junior High I hated Geography, never understood it, and got 
terrible marks. I didn’t like the idea of getting it this term. . 
But, to the thanks of filmstrips I never failed even one test. 
One reason may be because we had more notes than just home- 
work from a textbook.” 

“In Biology and Art, because you can understand Biology best 
if you see what’s happening; in Art if you hear about a paint- 
ing very often you can’t picture it, but if you see it then you 
know what’s going on.” 

“It makes the subject more interesting. Especially when you 
don’t like the subject or the teacher. The period seems to g0 
very fast.” a 

“Yes. Because they would give us a better understanding of 
the ways of the people in different nations. I think that this 
method ought to be used in History, so the subject would not 
seem so boring.” 

_ “Because this seemed to be the only subject I seemed to en- 
joy and learn more from than any other.” 

‘Yes. First of all it makes the subject more interesting. You 
don’t get bored. Another thing is that the whole class works 
together, and we all discuss our work after we see the film- 
strips . . . But one thing I disapprove of is having filmstrips 19 
every subject. Then it would get too monotonous. Filmstrips 
should be shown only where the subjects are hard to under- 
stand,” 

“Any book may say something; for instance in Art, ‘Millet 
was a beautiful painter, etc... .” ‘He painted in this way an 
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Twenty-five of the replies indicated that the combined text- 
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that... But they do not 
secalf. A filmstrip odd fa ey the beauty of the painting 
better understanding of the ; you would have a 


| Picture, see the beaut 
‘ange and 
went about drawing and Painting this in every tee: how he 


CONCLUSIONS. The enco 
which were posed confirmed 
felt that they were learning 


| l 
my impressions that the students 


t that more with filmstrips, and 
enjoying 1t. I do not feel that my method was he te my ths 


best approach. | do feel, however, that it was a worthwhile 
| method, and superior to the textbook approach. 
| These are my conclusions: 
iy, she The filmstrips enriched and vitalized the course. 

2. The students developed such healthy attitudes as 

international understanding, sympathy for the less 
privileged groups and people, and suspended judg- 
ment. 

| 3- The basic objectives of the teaching of geography 
were achieved. 

4. Note taking and map reading skills were improved. 

5. The slower students responded to the stimulus of 
pictures by taking part in discussions to a greater 
degree than is characteristic of their behavior in the 
average classroom situation. 

6. The experience was fruitful and enjoyable to both 
pupils and teachers altke. 

I am convinced that the filmstrip is an excellent tool of in- 
truction, and deserves wider application than it is even now 
feceiving in the schools. 

Pritmore L. GROISSER New Utrecht High School 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHER MORALE 


| Some say that teacher morale has never been lower! The 
‘‘Ontinuing loss of members of the profession to _—. more 
Ucrative occupations and the inadequate ry oe es 
Nembers only serve more sharply to delineate the 7 

here is no substitute for high wages as a Ph sical a 
The alternative is outside work for extra pay. -as irrita- 
ental fatigue then result, with accompanying ner 


| "aty or apathy. 
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uraging answers to the questions 
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It is a high tribute to the professional attitude of New York 
City teachers that in their few leisure hours they Supervise 
extracurricular activities, serve on research committees, 


. and d 
those nonpaying tasks for which the sole reward jg the a 
provement of education and the welfare of the childre m; 


ENTHUSIASM IS THERE. The writer recently volunteered 
to serve as a grade adviser only to find that there was 4 long 
waiting list for that position. A grade adviser has to do an 
enormous amount of interviewing, programming, and 
work far in excess of the limits of the regular school day and 
with no extra pay. Yet, in a school where the vast Majority of 
teachers have to hurry to their extra jobs, there was no lack of 
recruits because it was generally felt that the work would be 
constructive and interesting. 


clerical 


SOCIAL SATISFACTION FIRST. Researchers in labor rela- 
tions have discovered the paramount role of social satisfaction 
in diminishing labor turnover and increasing job efficiency. 
The Western Electric Company found that to a very large 
degree happiness on the job depended on a feeling of purpose, 


a sense of belonging, and respect and appreciation by fellow 
workers. 


GIVE TEACHERS A SHARE. Let us apply the technique : 
labor relations to the improvement of teacher — oi 
only necessary to put into effect Dr. Jansen’s program atten 
mocratizing the schools, Give teachers a share in the oper Give 
of educational units larger than the individual — he 
them a voice in the operation of the department and 0 
school. er 
It is in the subject association that the classroom a 
should have his opportunity for research and policy ™ 
on a city-wide scale. . ASSO 
The writer is a member of the Commercial Face ariel 
ciation, Pitman Section. At the present time this organi ercial 
as committees working on such basic problems in comm rove’ 
education as the instruction of the slow learner, the 1™P 


> eem or De 
ment of tests and measurements, the organization 
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courses of study and new textbook Materials; and the better 
articulation of transcription with 


. elementary shorthand. Here 
is an Opportunity for the teacher of secretarial studies to work 
with his peers and to arrive at a constructive 
which his organization 


May present to the res 
tendent at the Board of Education. 


THE SENSE OF WORTH. With leadership comes a sense 
of responsibility and of worth that immeasurably promotes 
morale. The teacher whose contribution to the improvement 
of instruction js accepted, recognized, and given the effect of 
policy by headquarters is going to have more to contribute. 
For the vast majority of teachers, the only written acknowl- 
edgment of their efforts is the routine lesson observation report 
| of the school principal and the department head. Much more 
inspiring is the letter of acknowledgment for services rendered 
from the president of the subject association, from the director 
of the subject area, and from the superintendent of the division. 
We have the line and staff type of organization in our New 
z City school system, and that means a hierarchy of author- 


ponsible superin- 


| 

| 
| 
| 

ity, a chain of command, and policy determination through 
channels. But staff function must not be overlooked. Teachers 
by their experience and training are quite capable of the larger 
view. It is either the autocrat or the fool who assigns his 
teachers the role of last private in the rear rank. Such an 
Administrator is completely ignoring the high standards for 
eligibility set up by the Board of Education and the in-service 
taining required for salary increments, Every school, every 
Subject area, and every division of the school system have on 
and the personnel for research and planning. Teachers will 


nd more meaning in their classroom teaching if they are able 
© broaden the scope of their activities, 


CLOSE THE GAP. To be specific, in commercial education 
‘Sin many other subject areas, we find a wide gap between the 
‘Xperimentation and new techniques of college laboratories and 
‘ur procedures in the classroom. A committee of the Commer- 
cial Education Association might well be assigned the role of 
“ticulating and implementing new developments. Many of 
"Ur teachers are now engaged in the postgraduate study of 
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new trends. Logically, as the “New Developments” Comm; 

they should advise their fellow teachers and es 
And from the viewpoint of “good labor relations” and “mor i 
building” let the committee’s report be published as the ar k 
of Messrs. A, B, C, and D, classroom teachers. i 


Epwarp M. SAMUELS Midwood High School 


A BOOK FAIR COMES TO STRAUS 


The boys and girls of the Straus Junior High School (Brook- 
lyn, New York) awaited the day of the Book Fair as eagerly 
as farm children anticipating the county fair. In lieu of the 
sweets and the rides, it was the colorful pageantry of the 
glossy covers that whetted the appetite for further exploration. 
There was a thrill in milling about the display racks and 
tables stacked high with shiny new books selling for only 
twenty-five cents each. You didn’t have tọ buy to learn what 
the story was about. Near each display was an expert (an 
honor pupil) who knew all about the story pictured on the 
cover. Somehow, the brief description or narration only served 
to make the curious more curious. It wasn’t surprising to find 
that the slow-reading class had purchased more books than all 
the other classes in grade seven. 


LOOKING AHEAD. To the teachers at Straus the Book Fair 
was merely part of a long-range plan to raise the level o 
reading ability and interest. Like other schools, we have the 
comic book problem and many slow readers. Specific lessons 
had been planned and conducted on evaluating comic books, 
classic comics, and regular books like Huckleberry Finn an 
Little Women. Close articulation with a nearby public library 
resulted in increased membership in that branch library. Classes 
were scheduled to visit the library weekly and listen to a 
esting reviews of books by the librarian. More time She 
allowed for free reading in our own school library. Yet t 
lure of the comic book prevailed. 


TOWARD BOOK OWNERSHIP. What we needed We’ i 
counter-attraction, an impelling force toward good rea ng 
Call it extrinsic motivation, if you like, but a meeting hild 
common understanding had to be arranged between the ý 
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and the book. We knew that children, like adults. are suscept- 
ible to the contagion of group action. If we could aden 
them for the mass buying of books, we might start them on 
the road toward better reading. An investment of twenty-five 
cents is most likely to be explored to its fullest potentialities 
It is improbable that the book would not be tasted at all. 


PLANNING FOR THE FAIR. The problem, then, was to 
stage a mass sale of inexpensive, attractively covered books 
appealing In interest to a junior high school child. We found 
two distributors willing to set up inviting book displays, the 
Scholastic Book Service and the Giant Book Company. “The 
prices of books sold ranged from 20 cents to 40 cents. Titles 
of books were obtained in advance so that an effective adver- 
| tising campaign could be planned. Two weeks before Fair 
Day the corridors became galleries of famous literary charac- 
ters, scenes and quotations. The children caught the enthusi- 
asm of the teachers for the project and went all out for the 
Book Fair. Dramatizations of scenes from great stories were 
featured in the assembly programs during the week preceding 
the Book Fair. One art class mimeographed a “Literary 
Review” of six stories, each illustrated by a picture. Colorful 

book jackets were obtained by the teachers and displayed in 

the classrooms. Boys asked their shop teachers to help them 

make book racks for their home libraries. Children were 

overheard planning to buy different books so that they could 

exchange their books after reading them. Two classes were 

scheduled to visit the Book Fair every fifteen minutes from 

9 A.M. to 11:30 A.M. and from 1:00 P.M. to 2:45 P.M. These 

schedules were distributed several days earlier so that classes 

and teachers could best plan their periods. 

On the day before the Fair, representatives came to the 
shool and with the help of a squad of boys, set up racks 
and display tables in a large room used for social gatherings. 
“hoice posters and streamers were selected from the hundreds 
n the halls and used to decorate the room. When completed, 
Ne room looked like a camp reunion of famous literary charac- 
‘ts and writers. About a dozen honor pupils were briefed 





[n helping children select books, taking orders for books not 


n hand, and keeping track of the number of books purchased. 
3S 
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FAIR DAY. The day of Book Fair was a memorable one f 

the children. A holiday spirit seemd to pervade the atm i 
phere. The youngsters kept their scheduled appointments i 
were loath to leave after fifteen minutes. Our goal of avis 

every child buy a book was virtually achieved. Some bou T 
four. After making their purchases, children would daer i 
groups and compare stories and pictures. The girls seemed 
to favor Bronte’s Wuthering Heights, Alcott’s Little Women 
Benson’s Junior Miss, Jackson’s Kamona, Spyri’s Heidi; the 
boys chose Gilberts Robin Hood, Alcott’s Little Men, Consi- 
dine’s The Babe Ruth Story and Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe. 


All day long, children proudly carried their purchases with 
the glossy pictures showing. At least for the present, the lure 
of the comic books has abated. 


The consensus among the Straus teachers is that the Book 
Fair was effective in starting and building home libraries and 
in extending the pupil’s reading interests. We have decided 
to make the Book Fair an annual event. 


IrvING FLINKER Straus Junior High School 


THE SCHOOL GENERAL ORGANIZATION 
AND DEMOCRATIC CITIZENSHIP 


Throughout the history of our country, publicly-minded citi- 
zens have constantly sought ways and means to improve our 
democracy. We have always recognized that inherently a 
democracy is only as strong as the individual citizens who, as 
voters, mould the American form of government. It 1s truly 
axiomatic, today more than at any other time, that as the indi- 
vidual citizen becomes a more interested and a more intelligent 
voter so much does our democracy become stronger and more 
virile. Consequently, it has been the constant duty of the schools 
of the United States to seek ways and means of preparing 4 f 
the students to take their rightful place in such a scheme © 
government. 

The rise of the great totalitarian dictatorships in the aan 
tieth century proved one thing conclusively and with a a 
thoroughness which is self-evident—that in a short space of um 
the youth of a country may be indoctrinated in any philosop y 
of government, be it good or bad. 
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| 6.0. 
| DIRECT APPROACH NEEDED. Educators throughout the 





United States have used the accepted means at their disposal in 
ursuit of democratic indoctrination. Their main tool has been 
the many social studies courses offered to high school students. 


| In fact, many states have established the passing of a certain 


number of these courses as a graduation requisite. This, un- 
doubtedly, is sound practice and shculd be continued, but— 
there is a rising feeling on the part of a great many schoolmen 
that the problem of training citizens in the aims, methods, and 


| ideals of living in a democracy should be attacked directly. Up 


to this point certain fundamental principles of learning have 
been ignored. 

Pupils must actually do and experience what they are learn- 
ing so that the principles expounded by the instructor will be 
more readily communicated to the pupil. This can occur most 
effectively when school situations correspond closest to life expe- 
riences. If it is at all possible to create life situations in a school 
every effort should be bent toward doing so. It is our duty to 


guide our students toward better citizenship by allowing them 


to live and practice democracy in their own school government 
under ‘the guidance of experienced teachers. 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT IN ACTION. For many years 
an effort towards this kind of teaching has been in progress in 
a great many schools, but for many reasons has not gained the 
status of other educational experiments. I am directly referring 
to the student government or student council movement which 
we, in New York City, call our General Organization. The 


| express purpose of this movement is to train students in demo- 


cratic practices. It is pointed to with pride whenever the topic 
of strengthening democracy is mentioned. | feel that student 
government is the one agency in the school which has hon- 
estly and effectively trained some of our students for the demo- 
cratic life they are to pursue in the future, but unfortunately far 
too few pupils have been given this opportunity. 

TE student government does train our pupils for democratic 
citizenship, and most educators will agree that it does, then 
Why hasn’t it been more widely and truly practiced? There are 
Many answers to this question and many reasons why this 
*Xperiment has not been carried to fruition. But the main 
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reason, I feel, for its lack of inclusion in many school pro 
has been a lack of true knowledge of its many values. Too 
has traditionally been associated with the extracurricular > £ 
gram and has not been considered an integral part of the sche 


a O 
organization. ol 
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BLUEPRINT NEEDED. What is needed, I feel, is a b] 
which would show how to include a complete program of stu- 
dent government in the whole school structure. If such a blue. 
print be decided upon and experimented with, I am certain 
that we will shortly discover or rediscover one of the best ways 
of really preparing our students for life in a democracy, 
An ideal high school student government should include in 

its organization the following groups: ) 

l. A Student Council 

2. A Home Room Congress 

3. A Student Court 

4. A Service Squad 

5. A Leadership Course 


ueprint 


STUDENT COUNCIL. The Student Council should be com- 
posed of a student president, vice president, secretary, treasurer, 
and a representative from each term, and should act as the 
Executive Student Organization in the school. This group 
would automatically become a part of the Leadership Class 
and would hold their meetings in class. 


HOME ROOM CONGRESS. The Home Room Congres; 
composed of one representative from each home room, wou 
meet weekly during a long home room. Each member will be 
expected to report back to his home room the day after ™ 
meeting. This is in reality the most important school organize 
tion concerned with Student Government, for it is here that 
truly meet the representative system of government. To faci! 
tate reporting back and to allow for a discussion between t C 
representative and the members of his class the home 100™ 
period the day following the meeting must be extended. be 
powers, duties and responsibilities of the group need not 
58 
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discussed here, except to say that the memb 


actually are responsible for the ers of this body 


promulgation, organization, and 


SERVICE SQUAD. A Service Squad is many times the exact 
antithesis of what its name implies and yet fundamentally, 
properly organized and directed, it can be of inestimable value 
to the administration and can provide very important training 
for good citizenship. Such a squad should be responsible for 
the enforcing of laws and regulations made by the Student 
Council and Congress. This group should be concerned with 
all student conduct outside of the classroom. Members, for 
example, should be directly in charge of the halls, corridors, 
study hall, cafeteria. If properly guided, they might even direct 
the work of the attendance and cutting office. Many of these 
so-called service squads have failed or have been dictatorially 
handled by teachers, through lack of time for proper training 
and indoctrination. I see no reason why, with the sincere help 
of the program committee, the members of this organization 
could not be programmed so that they might have the last 


‘period of the day free to meet and be properly trained in their 


tasks in a democratic way. 


STUDENT COURT. A Student Court, whose main function 
would be the guidance of students who transgressed against the 


| regulations and laws of their school democracy is an inevitable 


and essential part of this proposed Student Government Organ- 
ization. It too should function during the school day and its 
members likewise could be programmed accordingly. The Court 
Organization will not be discussed in this thesis, except to say 


that its main duty would be to act as the main student judging 


agency in the school. 


LEADERSHIP CLASS. And finally, perhaps most important, 
a class in Leadership for the officers of the aforementioned 
groups must be included in a comprehensive plan or blueprint 


| for Student Government. This class, or classes, would be com- 


Posed of the Service Squad, the Home Room Congress, and the 
tudent Court. It should carry school credit in the miscellane- 


| Us group and should meet daily just the same as the other 
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classes meet. If election of officers at the end of each term i 
these branches of Student Government were held, there T al 
reason why this class could not be properly. programmed me 
course of study of such a class should contain as major in a 
an intensive study of the laws, ideals, and practices of dene 
cratic government as compared to other governments, Parlia. 
mentary Procedure, the essentials of speech, Student Leadershj 
a study of the community in which the school is located, {p 
addition, time should- be provided for a discussion of topics 
which the members themselves decide are important to them 
The students themselves should direct the class, and through 
committee work decide on the organization and presentation of 
the above topics mentioned. 


TEACHER OF DEMOCRACY IN ACTION. Throughout 
New York City and in a great many other schools in the rest 
of the country, parts or all of the program as outlined are being 
conducted, but nowhere, to the knowledge of the writer, in 
this great land of ours is it being conducted as an integral pro- 
gram under the direction of one teacher. In many high schools, 


all the teacher-time given to such activity if added together’ 


would constitute a full program of one teacher, but at the 
present time, no one teacher has as his or her whole responst- 
bility teaching, direction, and supervision of Student Govern- 
ment. * 

I propose that we reorganize our thinking and make the neces- 
sary administrative changes so that it would be possible for one 
teacher to be assigned to this task. This teacher's program 
would consist of the following: 

1. A class in leadership. 

2. A period devoted daily to meeting and training the Serv- 

ice Squad. aes 

3. Two periods given to the supervision and direction 0 

the Student Court. i 
The remainder of the time of this “Teacher of Democracy $ 
Action” would be devoted to working with committees, orgari 
ization and supervision of Service Squads, and all the oth€ 
duties connected with a project of this kind. 
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TOO FEW AFFECTED. At the present moment, it is gen- 
erally agreed that Student Government Activities are worth- 
while but that too few students receive any real training. 
Under a program as proposed above in a school of 2,000 pupils, 
as many as 500 pupils may be taking part in this work, and, 
in addition, the remainder of the student body would become 
aware of the school as a vibrant, living, democratic organiza- 
tion where democracy as such is not preached alone, but is 
actually practiced and taught. 


Can you see a future in which our high school graduates 
will become active, intelligent citizens, aware of their govern- 
ment as belonging to them, and not as now thought of being 
directed by politicians with all the negative connotations that 
that word brings to mind? A Student Government president 
before the war revisited his school after being discharged from 
the army. His former faculty adviser commented that since it 
was near election time and he was now twenty-one years of 
age he, of course, was anxious to vote. Imagine the faculty 
adviser’s surprise when his former president told him, “What, 
I vote?—Who should I vote for ?—How do you vote?—I guess 
I won’t bother.” 

If Student Government is to succeed in its avowed purpose, 
and not merely be a facade without a sincere structure to sup- 
port it, then it must be reorganized and recognized as the one 
Organization which can really accomplish the greatest purpose 


| of modern American education. 


GrorcE W. CASTKA Long Island City High School 


DRIVER EDUCATION 
The high school student of today is the car driver of tomor- 


| row. Many already have a Junior or Senior License and drive 


cars belonging to their parents, friends, or employers. Some 
have their own cars. o 
It is folly. to deplore this inevitable development. It is wiser 


| to accept and prepare for it. Had we properly anticipated it, 
the level of safe driving on the part of the present generation 


Would be much higher and the number of road casualties 
much lower. 
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Remarkable progress, however, has already been made by th 
introduction of Driver Education courses in more than 259 i 
the 1200 high schools in N. Y. State and in more than 2500 
schools throughout the United States. Numerous safety-promo 
tion agencies are behind the movement. Statistics are already 
available to prove that students who have had such a cour 
show a decreased percentage of casualties. 

But much still remains to be done. The number of road acci- 
dents is still terrifyingly high. It can and must be lowered to 
an irreducible minimum, if not entirely eliminated. 

Readers of High Points, however, are no doubt, primarily 
interested in the pedagogical aspects of Driver Education. 


MOTIVATION. At the very outset driver education has a 
distinct advantage over the problem of teaching almost any 
other subject in that the creation and maintenance of interest 


take care of themselves. The student comes to the course “rarin’ 
to go.” 


SAFETY FIRST. Right here arises the teacher’s problem. 
First, last, and always, he must constantly state and unceasingly 
reiterate that the purpose of the course is to teach not “how 
to drive” but “how to drive safely.” 

At Evander Childs High School every member of the Driver's 
License Club is required to repeat this statement at the begin- 
ning of each meeting. Each member is also required to sign 
and recite the following pledge: 

“I hereby pledge, seriously and sincerely, to observe to the 
utmost, as driver, passenger, or pedestrian, the requirements © 
maximum road safety.” 

Some instructors have the mistaken notion that their chief 
function is to teach the mechanism of the car and the rules 0 
the road. They forget that mere knowledge of theory and facts 
does not guarantee correct practice. Ask anyone involved in 4 
traffic accident whether he considers himself a good driver añ 
he will promptly answer, “Of course!” 


PROPER ATTITUDE. We submit that the chief function of 


driver education is to inculcate the proper attitude with rega! 
to safe driving. 
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re o aO 
The proper attitude may be best summed up in the word 
anticipation. The safe driver is the anticipative driver. Mere 
| alertness 1s not enough. Prompt action in the face of sudden 
| danger will not always save the driver who is merely alert 
The anticipative driver will have avoided the hazard: 1) by 
taking cognizance of the possibility of its occurrence before it 


arises, and 2) by taking measures against his becoming involved 
| in it if it should arise. 


| Dictionary: To anticipate—“to prevent by acting beforehand.” 
| (Etymologically, anti may be ascribed either to the Latin ante, 
| before, or to the Greek anti, against.) 

i 

| THE IDEAL DRIVER. Following are some earmarks of the 
really “safe” or “anticipative” driver. - 


1) The safe driver anticipates unexpected car troubles. He 
therefore gives his car frequent periodic check-ups. 
2) The safe driver anticipates unexpected road delays. He 
| therefore starts out for his destination early enough not 
to have to chafe at such delays or speed to make up for 
lost time. A salutary driving motto is: “To be on time, 
be early.” 


3) The safe driver anticipates hazards created by weather 
(rain, fog, snow, ice, wet leaves, etc.). Even skidding can 
be precluded by a properly anticipative attitude. 

4) The safe driver anticipates the change from green to red 
light. , 

5) The safe driver anticipates that the car ahead may have 
to stop suddenly. | 

6) The safe driver anticipates that yonder pedestrian may 
not be able to finish crossing the street in ume for the 
driver’s green light, because of some infirmity such as 
blindness, deafness, recent illness, age, cte. Th 

‘ver anticipates the constant possibility ot a 

r e idee out AR between parked cars to retrieve 
an elusive ball. i 

8) The safe driver anticipates the extra hazards involved in 


parking on slopes. iji 
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9) The safe driver anticipates that danger lurks at 
curve, hilltop, intersection, blind spot. 

10) The safe driver anticipates that danger is imminent in 
the vicinity of every oversized, overladen, speeding, weay. 
ing, or dilapidated vehicle. 

11) The safe driver anticipates danger in the vicinity of 
places for recreation or large assemblies (schools, play- 
grounds, parks, theatres, business centers, populous areas 
etc.). 

12) The safe driver anticipates that in spite of his own most 
careful driving he is in constant danger because of the 
careless, reckless, or inexperienced driving of “some other 
fellow.” 

13) The safe driver anticipates the time and money he may 
lose if he should become involved in a traffic law suit 
and that he will not be able to recover damages for an- 
other’s negligence if he himself was also negligent. 
(“Contributory negligence bars recovery.”) 

14) The safe driver anticipates that insistence on one’s “right 
of way” may prove to be a Pyrrhic victory. 

15) The safe driver anticipates the most insidious and irresis- 
tible of all dangers; namely, the temptation to neglect 
safety precautions because one has a record of many years 
of successful driving experience. 

The reader can undoubtedly cite many other acts of omis- 

sion or commission by which one can tell the safe, anticipative 

driver from the unsafe, alibi-making driver. 

But the dawn of a safer day has shown above the road hort- 

zon. As driver education becomes universal, teenicide 1s boun 

to decrease and coming generations will have a better chance 
to fulfill their Biblical allotment of years. | 


ArTHuR DEIxEL Evander Childs High School 


every 


SELECTION OF NON-REGENTS STUDENTS 


About three hundred years ago, in an essay entitled Ae d 
Good Schoolmaster, Thomas Fuller (1608-1661), without oe 
fit of intelligence, aptitude, or personality tests, characte 
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a a | rc 
qudents as being of four types, 
Ihat are dull and diligent,” H 
ghoolmaster deserves to be 
ia a boy for a fault. And I 
in the world can make the 


He went on to observe, “. . . That 

beaten himself who beats nature 
question whether all the whipping 
ir parts, which are naturally slug- 
, e the hour nature hath appointed.” 
| The modern high school, half way through the twentieth 
entury, has come to the same conclusion as Fuller regarding 
part of its student population. It is now recognized that the 
pental and spiritual punishment of a “dull and diligent” stu- 
dent, which result from a failing grade or retardation, can be 
at least as harmful as corporal punishment was in former days. 
| One method of providing for the slow high school pupil to- 
lay is to segregate him into special classes. Here, an attempt 
s made to provide educational experiences within the limits 
i his understanding. | 


i 
VORKABLE PROCEDURES. The present article describes 
ome of the procedures that have been found successful over a 
riod of more than three years in the placement of this type 
É youngster in our non-Regents biology classes. 
The starting place in this selection is in the Biology 1 classes. 
ere, the classes are still heterogeneous. Shortly after the first 
narking period, after she has had an opportunity to become 
rquainted with her pupils, the teacher begins the weeding-out 
tocess. She first makes a tentative list of pupils who seem to 
re the following characteristics. 
They— 
are dull yet diligent 
are poor readers 
sometimes have a short span of attention 
cannot express themselves well 
have poor memories 
have little power of a 
are easily discourage : 
fonrently are tadifferent to school, a product, no doubt of 
past failure and frustration. l 
During the course of the next few weeks, the teacher tries to 
especially conscious of these pupils, calling on them je 


One type he called, “Those . 
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„quently and observing their progress. In this way, she is ab] 
to check on her first estimate of them. As she comes to kno e 
them better, she may remove some of the names from the kn 
tative list, and possibly add others. j 


She attempts to refine her method of selection so that she 
does not include the average-minded youngster who is so te. 
served that he is sometimes considered to be slow. Similarly 
che rules out of her list pupils who are capable of accomplish. 
ing the work successfully, but who do not apply themselves; 
these pupils are not to be sent into the slow classes. 


Up to this point, the teacher has relied on her own estimate 
of her pupils. While this is frequently a reliable method, it is 
not always valid because of two main factors; the large num- 
bers of pupils in her classes, and insufficient time to become 
acquainted with all of them. 

The teacher now refers to the permanent record cards of the 
pupils on her list, and next to each name adds three items of 
information, the I.Q., the Reading Score, and the date of the 
reading test. | 





a n 


ar ee a a a 


It is now possible to make an objective analysis of each pupil. — 


From experience, it has been found that most of those the 
teacher has previously selected have an I.Q. that ranges a 
ward from the low nineties. Reading scores have been foun 


to vary considerably, with a fourth grade level of ability not — 


uncommon. 


With this information, the teacher 1s able to make a = 
judgment. Shortly after the midterm marking period, ae 
designates her slow pupils to be programmed for the i 
Regents Biology 2 class. She observes very carefully those bee 
on her list whose I.Q. turned out to be above 2, OFF 2 
reading score indicated a tenth grade or higher ability. A 
these recorded results are sometimes incorrect, further opse 
tion is indicated. 


ives 
PROGRAMMING. At the end of the term, the teacher, 8, 
the pupils who have been selected in the manner ae nor- 
grade that is usually 65, Most of them would otherw3s vately 
mally have to repeat Biology 1. She informs them P i piol- 
that they are being programmed for a special non-Rege? 
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| cal, and a serious attempt will be m 


| NON-REGENTS 


et ts 


ogy class which will be free of the intense pr . 
teristic of Regents classes. Also, the work will ee 


ade to base the 
the parts of biology they are especially interested Tae. 


This selection is now practically over. It continues to a slight 


a 9 n ` 
extent ın next terms non-Regents Biology 2 class. If the teacher 


of this group notices a rare pupil who is unusually able, she 
will observe him carefully. At the first marking period, she 
may suggest that he be transferred to a regular Regents Biology 
2 class if he seems to have been incorrectly classified. 


The following mimeographed form has been used as a con- 
venient device for keeping track of the “dull and diligent” 
pupil during the process of selection. . 


NEWTOWN HIGH SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENT OF BIOLOGY AND GENERAL SCIENCE 
To Teachers of Biology 1: 


Now is the time to look ahead and start selecting pupils for the 
non-Regents class, Biology 2v. 


Such selection should be based on these factors—(1) Low I.Q. (be- 
low 100); (2) Low reading ability; (3) Inability to profit by Regents 
preparation work. 

Would you therefore examine your class rolls carefully, and list the 
names of pupils who should be programmed for Biology 2v? This list 
should be quite complete just after the Midterm Examinations. 

1.Q. and Reading scores are on the permanent record cards in Room 
140. These records are arranged alphabetically. If you have difficulty in 
locating them, the clerks will be glad to help. 








Date 
i Readi f 
NAME (last, first) Sec. SF Blo. lQ. Score” Reading incintry 
Test 
Maurice BLEIFELD Newtown High School 
Books 


GROUP MEDICINE AND HEALTH INSURANCE IN ACTION. 
Crown Publishing Company. $5. Authors: Robert E. Rothenberg, 
M.D. and Karl Picard, M.D., assisted by Joel Rothenberg, J.D. 
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Amid all the sound and fury manufactured by the politicos about the 
welfare state and the circumlocution and prefabricated opinions indulged 
in by learned bodies, a book has made its appearance, with facts and 
figures, documented and factual about an experiment in group medicine 
and Health Insurance. 


of us who are part of H.I.P. and to all of us who are the 
ics ie the citizens of the future, here is an intelligent readable 
account of the experiences of a group of doctors who served 14,000 
people for 2 years under a comprehensive health plan. 


rs. Rothenberg and Picard have traced the birth pains, in- 
scualitce and eka faced by the all Veterans group which organ- 
‘zed the “Central Medical Group” because of the manifest good and 
effective work they saw in the results of the Armed Services organiza- 
tions of teams of specialists in World War II. 


Lest the reader fall prey to the great American game of name calling, 
the authors very early make clear that these are the experiences of a 
voluntary health insurance group on a city-wide basis, and words like 
compulsory, socialized and national or state systems are ae ane 
Surveys and analyses of the historic world-wide backgrounds of simular 


movements are made for the reader to draw his own conclusions. 


With more than 50 million Americans getting all or part of their 
hospital and medical expenses under insurance plans, here z lagt Ai 
full study of where our pon go and what is available for those do 
in a system of prepaid medical care. 

For ‘the professional students of the subject and for those a s 
laymen, there are chapters on the legal ramifications, ae o ere 
zations, statements and charts on the basic minimal ges ae ae 
administrative, auxiliary and clerical personnel and the physica 
which are prerequisite for a successful group operation. ao! path 

Following a comprehensive survey of the working of 1 e aeents 
Medical Group including detailed reports of the various © + study. 0 
there is an economic survey of the group and a sociologica 
the relationship of group to community. 


advan- 

A concluding chapter contains an honest assessment e pi cnt 

tages and disadvantages of group practice and prepaid me ne Program: 
with a fervent plea for a National Voluntary Health Insuran 
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dine 
OUR TEACHERS MOLD OUR NATION’S FUTURE. By Gera 
Saltzberg. The Macmillan Company. 1949. 


ils” 
Here is a book dedicated “To All the Teachers of All the Pig 


. . er 
that can be read with profit by anyone who is now a teach e 


: o 
ever a pupil. It is a book written with a respectful acme petter 
joys of learning and the joys of teaching, and I can think © 
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BOOKS st) A a 
book for the beginning teach i 
large who should be a lees the mature teacher, or the citizen at 


of ncerned with educati 
jnhabitant of an institution of learning. ‘are oe 


The concept of education presented in Our Teachers Mold Our Nation’s 
Here it is, in the ; 
words: ; author’s own 


“These boys and girls require trainin 
tional intellectual skills, but in habits of 
them in facing all 
effort . 


g not only in the tradi- 
thinking that will guide 
problems of life by consciously directed 
. . Educators do not teach specific subjects; they teach 
boys and girls how to be more capable and happier human 
beings through the medium of these subjects . . . Every teacher 
has an obligation to every pupil to create for him a happy uni- 
verse, full of wonders; one in which all pupils are wanted; 
where all are loved equally regardless of color, nationality, reli- 
gion; where courtesy is extended toward all persons; where 
sincere effort is appreciated no matter what the result; where 
nobody ridicules mistakes; where failure is turned to success by 
intelligently directed effort; where laughter is frequently heard.” 


As a teacher, I am aware that the statement of the aims of education, 
no matter how nobly put, cannot be properly evaluated without specific 
example or practice. Here is another tremendous value of Miss Saltz- 
berg’s book: the bulk of it is made up of case histories and discussions 
of everyday teaching problems and practices. I think that every teacher 
must recognize the reality of the situations that the author describes. I 
hope that every teacher will be moved by the soundness of the approach 


the author brings to her discussion of educational principles and teaching 
techniques. 


There are six sections in this book: “The Teacher,” “Newer Ap- 
proaches,” “Educating Through Self-Discipline,” “Desirable Habits and 
Attitudes Through School Situations,” “Teaching Principles Applied to 
Special Types,” and “Contacts with School Authorities and the Commu- 
nity.” Each section is devoted to a philosophical examination of a 
teaching problem and to the practical application of the penons 
evolved through that analysis. On its theoretical side, Miss Saltz! ags. 
philosophy is inspiring in its unabashed assertion of the pepsi o 
love in all human relationships, including the relationship between 


| pupil and teacher, in its emphasis on ethical direction in living, and in 


. . @ . ical 
its persuasive devotion to the ideals of good citizenry. On its practi 


_ | side, Miss Saltzberg’s philosophy searches out the best ends and means 


of education in the concrete reality of the school La Ines 
exist. That is why the book can serve an important present Pu Pose 2- 
suggestions do not have to wait until the perfect m= Aie on 
in any one town or city, or until p appe a cain? erosity to 
Merely burdensome, or until communities show a greater gen 


their school systems. The suggestions will help any one teacher in any 
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ommunity to do a better job tomorrow, and thus 
is i pave he way for the establishment of a sounder 
in that community. 


For some of its readers, Miss Saltzberg’s book will provide a ha 
confirmation of their ideas. For others, it may present a new outlook. 
It is, indeed, an outlook both old and new, as old as the first teacher 
(not pedagogue), as new as the next class to be taught. Bronson Alcott 
knew about it, and so did his friend Emerson, and so does the guidance 
counsellor who pleads with teachers to provide satisfactory experiences 
for the pupil whose steps turn toward truancy. It is an outlook firmi 
grounded in the loving acceptance of a diversified high school popula- 
tion. It is a civilized outlook, properly respectful of human beings, old 
and young, teacher and pupil. It is a sane outlook, regarding the period 
of schooling as a period of living, not merely preparation for living. It 
is a humble outlook, cognizant of the fact that teachers and schools are 
not the only educative factors. It is an honest, realistic outlook, and that 
is why it yields so many practical suggestions. 


Possibly even 
school System 


Pupils as well as teachers would be well advised by reading the section 
on “Educating Through Self-Discipline.” Perhaps the most rebellious 
spirits would then see the merits of the kind of intelligent obedience 
which is the basis of self-control and which leads to the highest forms 
of achievement, independence, and freedom. Of course, Miss Saltzberg 
does not ask for “the type of obedience exacted by the tyrannical parent 
or teacher who demands complete submission of children as if they were 
slaves.” She asks for “the type that will train the child to perform 
certain actions automatically when he is young so that he will be ue 
when more mature, to devote all his energy to assuming the responsibil- 
ities, personal and civic, that life will place upon him. 


Another section, “Desirable Habits and Attitudes Through ae 
Situations,” offers many constructive suggestions for pupils and teac sh 
It contains unusually helpful analyses of everyday school problems, S$ 
as the copying of homework, or the use of marks. 


For the teacher and supervisor, the most significant section of the lep 
applies teaching principles to “Special Types” —“The Slow Pupil, adet 
Antagonistic Pupil,” “The Overconfident Pupil,” “The a eae en 
Pupil,” “The Docile Pupil.” With love and understanding, Miss hi 
berg describes these types and suggests educative devices for g1v1”8 
pupils the sustenance they need. 


“The closer the contact with boys and girls in the secondary 
schools, the stronger will become the conviction that in teaching 
them the main principle is to find out what they need and 
see that they get it, constructively. This principle 1s the an 
for all young people, at all levels of ability and at all stages o 
development. The ways and means of accomplishing it vary 
according to the individual pupil’s understanding.” 





poOKS 


For ways and means of providin E 
i 3 g wholesome settings for 

educative experiences, Our Teachers Mold Our Nation's F Me E 
| invaluable sourcebook. “ture is an 


— Anne R. Kirscr 


| 
THE THREAD THAT RUNS 
| $3.00. 1949. 


_ The Thread That Runs So True 


old and young, inexperienced or of long service in the profession. Here 
js a true story of teaching pursued against unbelievable odds and lighted 
throughout by that courage, idealism and devotion that each of us. in 
his best moments, has shared and that, together, have seen us through 
some of the darker and more disillusioning phases of our careers. Stuart 
has a strong sense of the everlasting comradeship that is the core of all 
teaching, past and present; the thread that runs through the lives of all 
who have ever striven faithfully to teach young people. He raises to 
new dignity, in spite of the hazards and privations he kn 
the profession for which he literally risked his life. As St. Exupery, 
years ago, presented the fellowship of the “craft” among aviators in, 
“Wind, Sand and Stars,” so Stuart expresses for teachers the enduring 
quality of what they have to give, the bond that exists between those 
who have chosen, not a gainful occupation, but one that is an affirma- 
ton of our faith in future generations, a steadfast declaration of our 
belief that human beings can be moulded into the image of mankind’s 
highest ideals. For this, alone, the book is worth owning and reading 
many times. It is the “recall to battle” that we need so often when the 
dignity of our position is threatened from without, and it is the stirring 
ny of that inner voice which must have led each of us to choose a 
profession‘ that steadily increases in its demands and which threatens at 
‘mes to drain the very source of our inspiration. 


Stuart also can evoke in his vivid, simple style the odors of spring, 
the sound of sprawling mountain streams and the hazards and wonders 
of long, lonely walks over the hills in mid-winter. He has the feel for 
‘is Kentucky world of the man who belongs—not the expatriate who 
denies his birthplace, but the man who acknowledges it with his whole 
ieart, criticizes it sharply, even attacks it but has the right to do so 
cause it is his home and he has struck his roots deeply into it and 
‘ves it. When his own neighbors are most against him, Stuart never 
eks to disown them, never retreats from the challenge they presents 
put returns again and again to struggle with their paora in 
Sumptiousness and even their corruption. In this too (although his ae 
$ far different from St. Exupery’s and his whole approach more youth- 
» Stuart, in his complete identity with his world, bey me ye 
soul of the Frenchman who likewise preferred to be 1 oe y 
hs countrymen even in defeat, rather than stand apart and disclaim 


$ share in their mistakes. 


SO TRUE. By Jesse Stuart. Scribners. 


seems to me a “must” for teachers, 


ew intimately, 
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It is refreshing to find individuals who feel no need to defend them 
selves from criticism, who accept, in a wonderful wholesomeness of 
insight, the fact that we can not divorce ourselves from the evils of our 
time but must share alike the achievements and the blunders of üt 
comrades. 

Perhaps that is the keynote of The Thread That Runs So True—the 
sense of fellowship which means that Stuart fights many losing battles 
but one feels, as he does, that the host of all those who have ever 
taught and who will go on teaching, are there with him, at one with his 
purposes and carrying on the struggle wherever they may be. 

No doubt it should be added that Stuart has run the gamut in the 
profession, being, respectively, teacher, principal, and superintendent of 
county schools. In his own words, he states his convictions about 
teaching: 

“I told my teachers to walk proudly, with their heads high, 
and to thank God they had chosen the teaching profession— 
the mother of all professions; that they were members working 
in the front line of American democracy, that they were the 
ground roots and not the brace roots of American democracy. 

1 believed this deep in my heart and brain. That the teaching 
profession was the greatest profession of them all... 

“If only our producers . . . could make a powerful movie to 
show what the teachers in America are doing, it would be one 
that couldn’t miss . . . For no other profession in America 
has directly or indirectly influenced the destiny of so many 
people as has the teaching profession.” 

The measure of the man’s high courage and faith is in those words. 

He could say them at a time when his schools were bankrupt, he an 

his teachers were unpaid, and fuel and supplies non-existent. 

Stuart is a realist. He travels in no clouds of illusions where : 
ing is concerned. But his is a young, forthright spirit that states “ee 
estly the case for and against teaching and one can rejoice that, abo 
all, the voice is that of a poet. 


Puytuts D. WEIG 


ELMTOWN’S YOUTH. By A. B. Hollingshead. John Wiley & So 
Inc. 1949. 480 pp. Effec- 
Professor Hollingshead’s book is a subtly disturbing volume. |v he 

tively compressed within the covers of a book one has before a tong 

distilled essence upon which, in its clumsy way, folk wisdom has 

passed its harsh judgment: 
If God made the country, and man made the town, then i 

was the devil who made the country-town. | „ad study 

Professor Hollingshead has organized and made a very detaile corn 

of the life and world provided for adolescents by an America an 
belt town of some 10,000 people. This life is described statistically 
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| then given vividness by , : 
| s generous inclusions of poi ; 
ointed 
perceptions as made by the Elmtowners thermal ENERE 


The adolescents who were the chi ves. 


l ef objec 

390 a were in high school and 345 whe ied a i 
maturely. The adolescents belonged to 535 different families id = 
-_ qa as to = With any attempt to describe ihe rail 
0 ung people, it becomes i 

single factor determining the life of et a g ii gen 
have been born into. The classes of Elmtown are de Stuoremis Gage 5 
It was the Elmtowners themselves who made the classifications “fre 
quently after saying, “No, in America we don’t believe in classes but 
in this town—” and then proceed to give the standard five-fold cate- 
gories on which there was sound statistical evidence for agreement and 


follow through by agreeing almost perfectly as to who belonged in which 


class. As for the rigidity of these classes, well, they lacked the ritually 


formal separations of the Hindu caste system, but little else. The criteria 
of historical antecedents made it practically impossible for anyone to 


enter the top class; that was a matter requiring many successive genera- 


aoa 


tions. Shifts in class status were not impossible but nearly so, excepting 
in the downward direction. 

What does “class” mean to adolescent? Practically everything: where 
he will live, how he will live, the jobs he can hope to aspire to, the 
colleges he can hope to attend, the class of the mate he can hope to 
marry, the recreations he can afford, and probably even the church in 
which he will be able to seek salvation. It will probably determine if he 
will be able to finish high school or if he will have to go to work to 
help support the rest of the family. If he does stay in school, his class 
will even help determine the grades he will get from his teachers, for 
no teacher trying to get along in a town will brave the wrath of a 
Class I parent by giving his child the low grade he might happen to 
deserve. , 

If the condemnation of the small town in our folklore is not war- 
ranted or unjust, why then is it so unjustly condemned? What light 
does Elmtown’s Youth cast on the problem? Perhaps we resent the facts 
of class and status inequalities when we perceive them embodied in 
familiar personalities. Perhaps our resentment rises uncritically when 
We see an apparently commensurable evil placidly accepted. Perhaps it 
is because the small town mirrors effectively in a concise image GHA 
society as a whole, so that we cannot avoid seeing many things that 
remain remote and obscure in the whole. At any rate, here ip exper 
reporting on a not insignificant slice of American life. In j- fascinat- 
ing treatment, Professor Hollingshead has proved, tor the qa 
well as the specialist, his working hypothesis that the ont nome 
of adolescents is related functionally to the position their famihes occupy 
i ; vu” Elmtown belongs with 
in the social structure of the community. -f inl 
Middletown in marked milestones on the road to perceiving objectively 


our social world. 
Gwen VETTER | 73 
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